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<(5wut of ^ricucc. 

TriE exposition of the soul, bniin, and body of man of wliicli the 
JoFiiMAL OF Man is the channel is not the only bold raid into the 
realm of the nid<no\vn which is in progress to-day. , There are othei 
hold and successful movements; but the great mass of the intellectua 
jrogress which makes one century differ so widely from its predecesso] 
is not the bold adventures of the explorer and pioneer, which. oj)er 
new O'alms to humanity, but the gradual progress of settlement ant 
(xampation whi(ih (meroaches upon the wilderness, here a little ant 
lh(U-e a little,*’ until we find the frontier line advanced and the ok 
limitations effaced. Thus have geology, astronomy, and biolog} 
advanced by the labors of a tliousand, until tlie old limitations estab 
lished l)\ the theology of ignorance are traiu|)led over and almosi 
forgotten, d’he Hat woi'ld, the solid firnniment, and the mytliologica 
creation tive thousand years ago have been trampled over and almosi 
forgotten by the enlightened. 

It would re(|uii*c a large inagazine to preserve^ the record of th< 
daily ]M’ogress in the sciences and arts — in elec ^‘icity, engineering 
and tlie itnuimerable devices which are protected v^d encouraged b] 
[lateifts — in jisychic science, biology, geology, .xstrono my, geography 
ethnology, history, paleontology, [ihysiology, pathology, tlierapentics 
sociology, cdiuiation, I’eligion, ami, iimilly, in that devil's didight, th< 
art of war, which i’cc(dv(‘s more attention and [latronage from goveri 
nients than the education which would elevate mankind above tile ne 
cessity of war. 

The boldest progi’ess jiossihle — that in whicli I should be engagcf 
if I were not overburdened in the immense work of organizing An 
thropology — is the investigation of the basic powers of the Universe 
Aiitliroj)ology giv<^ us many of the laws of these operations, but W( 
need to know what tliey really are and how they are correlated witl 
tiie jiliysieal forces of ^geology, chemistry, and the dynamic sciences 
We nc(;(l to know, for example, 

1. What are the varieties of iiervaura that emanate from even 
portion of tlie human form. 

What are the solar emanations beyond those which liave beei 
^’^‘('Ogiwzed and studied in the science of optics. > 

To wiiat extent does man participate, if at all, in the creativi 
power of the Deity. 

d.; Through wliat agency <l() the disembodied still communicab 
'' ith, organize, and control ponderous matter. 
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6. What analogies and correlations exist between the operations ol 
the mifid And those attributed by scientists to the vibrations of ether. 

6. What is the relation of gravitation to the beings of the psychic 
Universe. 

7. By what iny^teriousi law is the Divine Wisdom of the Univerfi^ 

correlated with its physical forces. ^ 

t 8. ‘ Are there any scientific tests by wliicli a spiritual being may be 
recognized and studied as we have heretofore studied the subjects 
of physical science. • 

9. ('an science lead us up to a clear recognition and positive 
knowledge of the gov(‘rning power of the Universe. 

Anthroj)ology brings us t{» the margin of tliese questions, and points 
to the onward course that we must take for tiie solution of these 
problems, which would occup\' my attention if the work of present- 
ing Anthropology had been acc{>m})lished. But while engaged in 
my present arduous task, I believe that others will bc' engaged ia 
those |)rofound ([uestions; ami indeed 1 am aware that such investiga- 
tions are now quietly in progress, from whiidi it is highly i)rol)al)l(^ 
that the demonstrations of })sy(diic science will assume tli(» positives 
reality and the (dear intelligibility which belong to the work of tin* 
laboratory, and thus the object hui to recognizing the spirit of man 
as a subject of science will be overcome, and the whoh^ scientilic 
world lifted to a lu<fhry phme. 

Turning aside from these bold and ho])eful investigations, Ictus 
look at the steady progress of the scientilic hosts, which are carrying 
the frontier lino of human knowledge farther and farther evauv 

day. 

The boldest investigations of scientists relate to our solar syst(un 
and the ([uestion of its ])ermancucc. They speculate boldly upon a. 
limited basis of facts. [ * 

“Sir William '.riiomson delivered, at the Boyal Institution, an 
intcj’esting lectui-e on ‘The Probable Origin, the Total Anioiint, anti 
the Possible Duration of tlu^ Sun’s Heat.’ He began by pointing 
out that, during the ])eriod of the last oOOO years, of which W(‘ hav(‘ 
more or less authenticated historical records, the amount of heat 
received annually ni this earth from the sun does not seem to have 
changed. Vegetable and animal life is U^-day to all appearances the 
same as it was 3000 years ago. Tliis, however, does not prove that 
a gradual change is not taking jilace, for it is (piite conceivable that 
a change may take place so slowly as to be inappreciable in the com- 
paratively brief period during wliieli accurate observations liave been 
made. The sun eamiot get hotter, but it can nearly, if not quite, 
maintain fora eom])aratively long period its temperature by virtue 
of shi inkage. (One kilogramme of water falling tlirough a distaiu'c 
of 425 m. on onr globe accpiires energy which, at the inoiucnt of 
impact, is sufficient to warm the mass by 1° (k The same* mass 
falling on the surlace of the suii 15 ni. only would acquire the same 
rise of temperature, since the acceleration on the sun is about 27V 
^times that on the surface of the earth. Thus we see that, under the 
action of gravity on the sun, enormously more energy, and, conse- 
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qtfently, enormously more heat, will be developed for every unit oi 
mass as compared to the same process upon our globe. According to 
the lecturer, the heat continually streaming out from the sun is 
jnostly due to the mechanical process of gravitation. Sir William 
lihomson also asked his hearers to disabuse their minds of the idea 
that the amount of heat emanating from a square metre of the sun’s 
surface is something inconceivably great or wonderful. The amount 
is quit;e within our powers of calculation, and in fact is only from 
hfteeuato forty-five times the heat which is usually developed on a 
square metre of the fire grate bars of a locomotive. In this way 
the problem is brought within tlie sphere of actual calculation, and the'* 
Jieat emanating from a square metre of the sun's surface represents 
an energy of 78,000 horse-power. 

‘‘Or, ill other words, the whole surface of the^ sun will shrink at 
the rate of 85 m. per annunn and, in so doing, will perforin suflicient 
Hicclianical work to kee}) up the ])resent emission of heat. Now, 
this shririlsag(5 represents a diniinulion of the radius of the sun of 1 
per cent, in two thousand years, and, assuming that the difference of 
tlic rc(;i]ir()(ads of the sun’s radius is eijual for e(|iial amounts qf 
heat given out, which is a very prohahle law, we lind that it would 
re(jiiii‘e tilleeii million years for tlie siin to slirink to a quarter of its 
original diaiueter. That is to say, the sun, lifteen million years ago, 
would ))rol)al)Iy have heeu four times its ]u*es(mt si/e. After giving 
out twenty million times the ])rcsent annual amount of heat, the sun 
would have IIk" density of lead and half its present diameter. 

“It is sonuuimes suggested that the heat of tlie sun rna 3 % in ^ 
large measure, be due to chemical action. Jlut a moment’s rellection 
will sliow that this eaniiot he the case. 

“From the foregoing calculations, the lecturer drew the conclu- 
sion that the sun mav last, and the earth may remain habitable for 
the piesent animal and [ilant life, for aiiollier ten million years. If 
the mass of the ]U‘eseiit planetary system were scatteied throughout 
vsj)ae>e to such an extent tliat the density would be no greater than 
that of air in the ht‘st Sjirengcl vacuum, tlie mutual attraction of 
the atoms would caCise them to conglomerate, and the process would 
only occupy a conqiaratively small number of ^^cars. Hence, it is 
<tuite possible that our planetary system, and in fact, the whole cos- 
mic system, is the result of the attr action between atoms and the 
heat developed by their impact. ’ 

Astronomers are not content to believe our solar system petma- 
neiit niih'ss they can discover the mechanism of its permanence. 
They have a faint suspicion that the revolutions of the earth will be 
gradually retarded by tlie friction of the tides. To stoj) the revolu- 
tion of the earth would cause a great increase of gravity, a change 
of its form, and the destruction of nearly all its life — tlie dark side 
being ‘’frozen to death and tlie side toward the sun scorched out of 
life. But this is an idle sfieciilatioii for the difference of time sup- 
posed to be produced by this cause is only about half a second in. a 
oentury. ^ 

Thk Future of the Solar System. — Mr. llichard A. Proctor, a 
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Speculative astronomer, whose unfortunate death at New York is 
fresh in" our minds, assumes that there must be an end to the solar 
system, because its resources are finite, and therefore, having a limited 
stock of power, it cannot continue in action forever. But against 
this theory we may array ^the two favorite doctrines of scientists, th^. 
indestructibility oi matteh- and Ihe indestructibility of force, doc- 
trines which iinjdy that we sliall ever have the same amount of 
matter in the solar system, and the same amount of energy in its 
movements. Vet in this matter our knowledge is still defective, for 
no one has discovered liow^ the vast power of tlie heat diffused from 
the sun is ever restored, and if it is not restored, the life of the solar 
system must cease. In this <piesti(»ii lies tlie great unsolved mystery 
of a future whicli comprises millious of centuries, and this is a 
question earnestly investigated. 

Mr. Proctor's vi(‘ws on these (piestions were recently expressed as 
follows : — > 

“TJiattlie periods by which tlie future lives alike of world and 
sun are to be measured are long, may be regarded as demonstrated 
by what we have leained from tlie eai'tlj on whicdi we live. Jt is 
singular that tlic eartli slionid contain in this respc'et tlie record both 
of her own past and of the ])asl of tlie sun ; but such is demon- 
strably the fact. The jirocesses of wliich the earth's strata s])eak 
as taking place in the ])ast were such jirc'cisely as are taking jilace 
now. Not only in the lecord of jiast life in tin* (airtli does our earth 
speak of long past ages, tJiongli i)ai-win was doubtless ijj point- 

ing out that the earth gives no stronger or e\(‘arev evideiiee of llie 
duration of her life tliaii in her record of forms of life which must 
have required millious — nay, tens of millions — of years for their 
development, but the various strata of tlie eaith's Crust, formed as 
they wen‘ liy jirocesses^ such as are still at. work, tell us of meifsur- 
able time int(u-vals wliicli can be appreciat<‘d (and must Ix' accepted) 
even by those wlio rejeeT tlu* theory of evolution, and therefoiv 
might in their ignorance regard the varied forms of life recorded in 
fossils as telling us nothing about the pn)gress of time. Jtain, wind, 
snow and storm, frost and thaw, glacier, river and cataract, did their 
work in the ])ast even as they do their work now. And even though 
that work may in the past have gone on at a rate different — eitlier 
in excess or defect — from what is nou- observed, the r(‘sults, so far 
as the earth’s past are conc(*riied. c;ni he little affectcxl, wliile so far 
as tlie totality of work done by tin*, sun upon the earth is com;erm‘d 
they arc not alleeted at all. Kveii if wi* reject the estimate of the 
ablest geologists, acc-ording to wliicli the (‘arth's strata tell of at h'ast 
a liundrcd millions of years of sun-work (such work as the sun at 
present does u})(;n the eiwth), we must still admit as alisolutely cer- 
tain that tlie recjord tells of tens of millions of years during whicli 
the earth ha^ been the s(*eiie of sucli processes as are now goii>g on, 
and the abode ot torins of lite upon her surface which liave descended, 
while they tell with equal clearness of tens of millions of years 
duringcwliich the sun has been at work, even as at present, pouring 
right and lieat, and with them life, upon the eartJi and her fellow 
worlds‘wiyun the solar system. 
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“ Since such periods of life belong to the past alike of the earth and 
of the sun, we may fairly infer that — first, they belong also to other 
worlds and other suns ; and secondly, they belong als(j to the future 
of this world and of the sun, which is the true source of all the forms 
^f life, animal, vegetable, and mechanical, existing upon her. surface. 

The same story is told by the moon. When we examine that 
one orb within the scan of science, which tells at once of the past 
and of the future of world life, winch shows us the records of the 
carlioft forms of volcanian energy upon a planet, and the traces also 
of the gradual decay of })lanet life until death replaced it, we find 
clear evidence of processes sncii as liavc long since taken place upon 
the earth, and evidence as clear of processes which are still to come. 
In each case the record manif(‘stly extends over hundreds of thou- 
sands, if not millions, of years. (It must be remmnbered that in the 
moon's history millions of years would corres])ond to tens of millions 
•f years in the history of the earth.) We can see how, after passing 
some sncli stage as the earth is passing through now, the moon for 
vast periods of time was ])assing onward toward decay and then 
through long ages tending to the condition of death in wliich we see 
liei’ n(»w. Thcix; is no reason for supposing that our earth’s old age 
will be relatively less long-lasting ; and to say that is to say that for 
the hundreds of thousands or millions of years during which the 
muon was aging toward death our earth will pass through millions or 
tens of millions of years. 

“i\s regards tlu* probable future duration of the snn, we have no 
such evidenee. We know only that he lavs steadily emitted light 
and heat in the past for tens of millions of years (since any great in- 
crease or falling off would undoubtedly have loft its record very 
clearly), and that so far as we can judge tlnn-e is no reason to 
siipj)()S(i that any great cliange will occur dnrbig periods of time to 
<‘.oine akin to the periods of time during wliich he has b(‘eu at work 
ift the ])ast. He might, for aught that science knows, undergo 
during tlie next y(*ar, or even in a tlay, some eliange akin either to 
that by wbicli suns like Kta Argus and T (kiron have increased 
hundreds of times in lustre or dwindled down to less than one-hun- 
dredtli of their customary light. Hut all that we know of his work 
in the past and of his })iesent condition tends to contirm the belief 
that he will be a sun such as lie is now for millions of years yet to 
come. 

“Now, when we eoivsider these vast ])eriods which, in the earth’s 
case certainly and in the sun's ease ju'obably, separate us from the 
end of the possibilities of life, so far as the\^ de[)end on the condition 
of tlie earth or on the emission of light and heat upon tiie earth, what 
opinion are we to form in regard to the fiitim^ of the liuman race as 
depending ujion the action of tliat race itself? Certain that the 
earth will be a fit home for us during millions of years to come, un- 
less the sun should in the meanwhile die out, and almost certain that 
the sun will neither die out nor suddenly bljize forth with such in- 
creased fervor as to destroy all life from the earth’s surface,* let us^ 
<-onsider the necessities of human life in its higher developmonts, 
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and inquire how far they are provided for, and in what way man is 
using the supplies thus available for him. 

“ When we turn to the work of civilized races, we see that the ex- 
haustion of the eartirs stonis of minerals is going on very rapidly. 
It is not merely that the absolute quantity of the earth's mineral 
wealth used u]) yearly by civilized races is large ; but tliat the pro- 
portion of this annual consuniption to the entire store is extrava- 
gant, in view of the length of time over which the store ought to 
last, unless the future of our race is to be much briefer than we have 
any reason to expect. 

“Let us take maids use of the earth’s buried stores of coal and oil 
as illustrations of the jirocess of exhaustion. 

“It lias been estimated that beneath the earth’s cnist there lie 
about 8,000,000,000,000 cubic yards of coal at depths rendering them 
available for the use of man ; in round numbers this would be a 
little over 7,000,000,000,000 tons of coal. Of this store (jre%t 
Britain has, available for use, about a fiftieth |)iirt, or, more 
exactly, according to the best estimates, 145,000 millions of tons. 
This is an exceptionally large supply for an area so small. Yet 
Great Britain, which has not yet reached eitlier the fulness of its 
growth or the full development of its civilization, consumes already 
each year more than 150 millions of tons of coal, a rate of consump- 
tion which would fully exhaust lier store in a little over 000 years — 
a mere second comjiarcd with tlie duration of man on the earth in 
the past. Thus a people which may be regarded as typical of modern 
civilization, supplied liy nature with a liundred times more wealth in 
coal than the area of their country would entitle them to exjiect, are 
spending theii* share of this form of buried wealth (really buried 
life) at such a rate that the exhaustion of the region they occu])y 
will be completed in less than a thousandth part of even that period 
(a million years) which science regards as the time-unit by which 
the earth’s future is to be measured. It is not likely that any oth«r 
region of the earth will remain much longer stored with coal than 
Great Britaiii. Llsewhere tlieie are immense supplies, and as yet, 
where tluisi^ largo supplies exist, the human race is not so closely 
crowded as it is in (ireat Britain; but wherever the eartli is thus 
well stored, the j>oj)ulalion is growing in density, and at rates show- 
ing that in less than two centuries the jxqiulation per s<[narc mile 
will be greater than in J'lngland. So far as coal is concerned, the 
outlook is that the earth’s buried stores will be entirely exhausted 
in less than *2,000 years. 

“ If we remember that the consumption of coal is an index of the 
rate at wliicli other mineral stores arc being exhausted, that coal is 
not merely being used vi the direct work of civilization, but in pro- 
curing the materials by which tliat work is continued, we cannot fail 
to see that .other portions of the earth’s stored wealth must be •under- 
going a process of rapid exhaustion. Asa matter of fact, all other 
forms of stored wealth are being exhausted at spendthrift rates; 
^ many .are being exhausted far more rapidly even than coal, and some 
^are. being exhausted so rapidly that their future duration may be 
•counted l^y years rather than by centuries. 
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“ Among the last class may be mentioned coal oil. The stcA’es of 
coal oil beneath certain parts of the earth’s crust were millions of 
years in the gathering. But where greedy man sets to work to get 
\vealth from them (for that has been the first consideration, hereto- 
fore in working the oil regions), barely a generation has passed 
nefore they have begun to show signs of exhaustion. Tiie most 
saifguine surveyors of the richer and busier oil regions do not 'look 
forward to half a century of supply at the rate at which these reg- 
ions Ifeve been worked in the last twenty years. Wlien we consider 
further that not merely a large, but by far tlie largest part of this 
wasteful expenditure is devoted to the construction of destructive 
implements, which are but enlargements and amplifications, many 
times multiplied of the stabbing, slashing, and smashing weaj)ons of 
the despised savage, or making defensive apparatus (for safer slaugh- 
tering, hien intemdu^ not to save life as life), which is but a develop- 
ment oil a much enlarged scale of the savage, hide-bound shield, our 
tlioiights are divided between regret that tlie human race should be 
so wasteful of the means of life, and a feeling of doubt whether, 
after all, the race, regarded as a whole, is quite so worthy of long 
duration as some which have lasted longest in past struggles. Rea- 
soning beings have been wondering that in civilized coinmimities 
attention sliould be given to a man because he chances t(^ be nearly 
as strong and (^uite as brutal as a bulldog or the Tasmania devil, and 
almost as quick in tlie use of his limbs as a panther or a catamount. 
Yet what wonder that man should look with interest on a Sayers or 
a Sullivan, when races of men calling themselves civilized devote a 
large part of their energies and the largest ])art of their attention 
and admiration to contrivances for making the linman race more 
brutally destructive than any race of animals that has ever lived 
upon tlic earth — and this at the cost of such exhaustion of the 
(‘artlTs buried stores each year as ought iiof, in fairness to future 
generations, to be effected in a century.’' 

The exhaustion of coal mines may change the scats of manufac- 
turing industry for a time; but we would still retain water-i>ower, 
wind-})owor, tlie power of tlie tides, and the heat of the sun, con- 
0(mtrate(l liy reflectors, beside the heat which we may bring up from 
dee]) borings in the earth and from mines as they are doing now in 
Hungary. Our waterfalls will sn])])]y electric power for the contin- 
ent, transmitted everywhere by wires. 

But all this exhaustion of mineral wealth is a trifle compared to 
the enormous waste of war and the maintenance of the largest pos-. 
sihle armies by all civilized nations* to which i\lr. Proctor alludes. 
Surely there must come a time when a true religion shall a])])ear on 
earth, make these mighty cannon that all civilized nations arc gather- 
ing the useless relics" of a itAUUARiAN age.* Yes, with all the horror 
of which my soul is capable, I must pronounce the present a haubA- 
uiAN age, as I look to tliat far future wlicn nations shaft not delight 
like^ lions and tigers in universal slaughter ! 

The Growth of the Earth. — Returrting to our question of 
the earth’s future, there are some indications of its gradual growth 
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as it fathers the i^tar-dust of the universe in its Hi^ht through space. 
This":‘soeins to be to a certain extent contirniod by tlie inves- 
tigations of l)rs., Kleiber and Keller, two Russian astronomers, who 
have just ])ublished the r(*sults ot their observations. Ihese are 
supported by llie observations of I^rof. Schmidt, ol Athens, and> 
others Avho have* given* attention to tljis curious subject. I^rot. 
Newton, of Vale College, has also made some interesting (jalcnla- 
tions in this matter. He shows that the meteors which at anyone^ 
place on the earth's surfac-e can be seen, are in reality only oije ten- 
thousaiidth })art of the number that actually tall, every hour, upon 
the surface of tln^ whole globe, f'liis fact, in connection with the 
observations made in Ihirope, makes tlie basis ol an int(‘resting con- 
clusion. Jl is tliat in every hour no fewer than 4o0,000 ineteorK^ 
bodies fall upon the earth ; and these iiudude only such as would be 
visible to the naked (we. Of course they ar(; mostly very small 
bodies, and tin* shower, distributed ()V(*r so vast a snrtaee, is ui^- 
iioticcd. Much, ])(*rhaps most, of the aggregate iinreasc^ to the 
earth's substance conu‘S in tlu^ form of im])alpable dust, from 
exploded meb'oric bo(li(‘S or otherwise. Vlii! "sbootiug starsMhat 
one sees, on almost any clear night by watcliing the sky, ])r()l)ably 
are resolved to a condition of <lust before rt*aching tlu* earth. Set on 
fire by the friction prodmanl <m (‘iitering tin* terrestrial atmos])here, 
these small hodies, fusliing ever fasti*!- as they make the downward 
plunge, ai’ii ‘all burned oiit' before tb(*y reach tluj siirfaci*. ('an the 
aggregate amount of tliis imp(‘rc(*plihle dust-shower I'cally hi* enough 
to affect aj)preeiably the bulk of the earth? Jf lln^ calculations of 
investigators are not gi’C'atly at fault, that amount, when we consider 
that its ])r()(lncti()n is unceasing, and that it was moii* abundant yeai's 
ago than it is at p]‘(*s(*nt, must, in the eonrsi^ of time, have been 
sufheient to produce a great increase in the bulk of our globcr. If 
Prof. Alexander Herscdu'l's caleulatiiiii of the av(*i'age weight of a 
so-called meteor (o grams, less than a (puirter of an ounce) was 
coi*i(*c4, it would follow that thti globe I'eceives, evt*ry lionr, considei*- 
ably over two tons f)f tins outside matter, from the depths of space, 
to swell its ])rf)portions. ( )nee, before our globe bad captured so 
luncli of tins foiin of metier, the surrounding i(‘gions of space must 
have been fuller than now of that material.” 

Telkscoimc IhxPLoiiATioNs OK THE Staus. — Hpoii ibcse cosmii' 
questions we may expect much light from tlie revelations of the 
Lick telescope and the still larger ones tliat will bo constructed. 
Prof. Holden says : ~ - 

“ I am, as you know, familiar with the use of large telescopes, hav- 
ing observed for many years with the great refractor at Washington, 
but I confess 1 was not^])r<*})ared for the truly magnificent action of 
this, the greatest of all tclescojies, under the best conditions. 1 
have had sij^ch views of the hriglit planets, Mars and Jujiitej*, of neb- 
ula), the Milky Way, and some of the stars, as no other astronomer 
ever before bad.” 

Th^ N. r. Sm Says: “Every owner of an amateur’s tel- 
•escope knows the celebrated ring iielmla in the constellation 
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of Lyra. It is an exceedingly beautiful phei*ioineuon, lui^igiiig 
there against the black background of tlie sky like a most delicate 
yet ])erfectly formed ring or wreath of smoke. It is only when we 
reilect on its real size that the mind ])asses from admiration to awe 
^t the sight of this ring. If our solar system were placed in its 
(’(Uitre, the gigantic s\veej> of that luminoiis ellipse surrounding us 
woftld belt the heavens as with a new and gi’ander galaxy, ‘'riie 
form of this object, and the fact that it is nebulous in (diaractcr, 
have i^iturally led to many speculations based upon its resemblance 
to the nebular rings, out of whicli, according to Jai Place’s hypothe- 
sis, the ])laiicts of onr system were formed. 

'■'The best teI(*scoj)(\s have shown a few faint stars near the ring and 
one witliin it. hut ii(>tliing tliat could he regarded as evifhuKje of any 
))rol)able eonm^etion between the stars and the ring. Hero is Prof. 
ilohltMTs a(!(;()unt of it : — 

^ ‘ d'his bright nebula lias been looked at by every amateur and 

])nd’essional astronomer, by every large and small telesc'ope in the 
world. Sir dolin llerscliel descnibes it as a ring and tigures a small 
star following it. I^ord Posse, with bis six-foot rellector, gave five 
small st ais outside of il and none inside. Mr. Lasso), with his four- 
foot ]’(*ll(u;tor, tigiires it with thirteen faint stars in an oval outside 
ami one inside tJie ring. So I saw it. with tin* W'ashinglon refractor 
of t.w’enty-six inches apevUive inlSTn. Onv iivsl look at this ne\)u\a 
witli the thirty-six inch telescopic showial a great variety of new 
detail, and a, cavefiil examination ha-s disclosed to ns not only the 
single star inside, but likewise eleven others inside the inner oval 
or ])!•() j(‘(d(‘d on the bright nehiilosity between the outer and the 
inn(‘r ovals. Not only this, but it is obvious that the plan on which 
this nebula is built is tliat. of a series of ellips(‘,s or ovals. There is 
lirst*the ring of faint stars outside the nebula; tlum the outer and 
inner bounding ovals of the nebulosity: next a ring of faint stars 
around the iMlges of the iiiteiior l ing, and finally a. iiuinlxn* of stars 
critically sitnatiul on tlie various parts of the nebulosity and outer 
oval. 'Idle objee.t is entirely a mwv one in its ap[u*aranee and in its 
sngg("slions as seen here.’ 

‘‘One eannot read this description without recognizing the strong 
lu’obability that there is an intimate eonnection between the nebu- 
lous ovals and the rings of stars. Here, then, it semns, we behold a 
Corner of the universe where the great work of ereation is now act- 
ually in progress. Here in tliis c<ismic worksliop of Lyva are scat- 
f(?red raw materials and finished solar bodies; rows of suns ablaze 
^vith jiristiue light, and masses of unformed vapor, in whose bosom 
the earhoii atoms may be lloaling which, in the rijienoss of time, 
^■^hall assume forms of beauty and life. Theve are other spots in the 
heavens where stars and nebulous matter are mingled in a way that 
suggests a close rehitionshij), but none so remarkable „as tliis dis- 
covered by Prof. Holden. Even the curious group called the Pleia- 
des, where, as recent photographic discoveries have shown, nebular 
niasses and streams are mingled in the strangest fashion with the 
«tiirs, there is nothing so i‘emarkable as tlie concentric rings described* 
‘->y tJij director of the Lick Observatory.'’ 
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THe nebular hypothesis of La Place was “ that an atmosphere might 
have at first surrounded the sun, extending beyond the limits of the 
solar system ; that gradual cooling and condensation of this vast 
rotating nebulous globe caused it to contract ; that in the process of 
contraction successive rings were thrown off, to form in one case n 
zone of small plafiets, bfit in general to break up and form each ‘ a 
single globe ; that in the formation of such globes a similar pr(icess 
was repeated, ending in the formation of satellites, and as in one 
well-known case, of a ring of similar satellites. La Place pi^ forth 
Bis eonception as a hypothesis, not as a certainty, but it is also true 
that lie formed a high estimate of the probability of its correctness.'’ 

‘‘ Now as to the magnifying power of the Lick telescope, which is 75 
feet long, for which we are indebted to Mr. Lick’s becpiest of $700,000. 
It has been found that when the most skilful opticians have done 
their best in making a telescopic object-glass, it will bear, under 
favorable conditions, and for certain purposes, a magnifying powm* 
of one hundred diameters for each inch of its own diameter. The 
object-glass of tlie Lick telescope is tliirty-six inches across; there- 
fore it should be able to stand a power of 3u00 diameters. Such a 
power applied to the moon would bring it, when nearest to the earth, 

, within an apparent distance of a little above 00 miles. Under the 
most favorable circumstances, an object nj)on the moon as large as 
St. Jhitrick’s Cathedral could probably be seen with such a power as 
a white speck. But if cities or other great artificial works existed 
there they would doubtless be clearly distinguishable, and should, 
in fact, long ago liave been yiere.eived with lelesco[>es niueli smaller 
than the Colossus of Mount Hamilton, ddie new telescope can, 
then, only be ex])ected to add a little more evidence to tlie proof 
that the moon is an extinct planet, a world of desolation, where all 
the groat creative Forces have ceased to operate and nature seeius to 
have reached the eiurof her tether. 

“Butwitli the planets the ease is different. Beeent ohservatiojis 
have shown the existence of enigmatical features on Mars, ii])on 
which the Li(‘.k telescope may he able to throw much light. Its 
great size is not the only advantage it will possess. Being ])hiced 
upon a mountain toj) if, will ho above the^ denser and inoie iinpure 
portion of tlie af niospliere, wliic.li is a source of perpetual and uncon- 
querable diflicnlty to astronomers whose telescojies are situated at 
lower levels, ihen the atmosphere of the Pacific coast appears to 
be^ ex(*eedingly clear and steady, so that an enormous advantage is 
gained in that respcjct. llerc^ in the East, and in England and most 
parts ot Eurojie an astroiioiiifw is lucky if he iinds a dozen or even 
half a dozen iiiglits in a year when the atmospheric conditions are 
good enough to jiermibtjie us(‘, of the highest powers of his telesco])e. 
Observations taken on Mount Ilamilton, tlie site of the Lick tele- 
scope, show that as many as 250 nights in a year may he expected to 
furnish such opjiortnnities for first-class work. Witli such advantages 
the great telescojie should largely increase our knowledge of the 
huge planet Jujiiter, *and ot the changes going, on there, wliicli 
» clearly indicate that it is an orb that is now in the act of traiisfor- 
. rnation tnnn a sun into a world.” 
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“ The traditional number of the Pleiades is seveh, but it requires a 
sharp eye to distinguish more than six. The fable is tliat they 
represent the seven daughters of Atlas, and that one of them named 
Merope married a mortal, whereupon her star grew dim among those 
'Stf her sisters. The brightest of the Pleiades is Alcyone, which was 
oncg supposed to be the centre around which the* whole starry^uni- 
verse revolved. This theory has in recent years been exploded. 

“We advise anybody who supposes that interesting views of the 
heave A can only be obtained by means of the great telescopes in the 
observatories to take a good opera-glass and look at the Ilyades and 
Pleiades with it. He will be not only interested but astoiiishetj by 
what he sees. Here, in full truth, ‘ the floor of heaven is thick 
inlaid with patines of bright gold.’ 

“The Pleiades were connected in ancient times with the seasons, 
and as the sun is near them in the month of May they Avere some- 
tiiiies called the Virgins of Spring. Their influence Avas sujiposed 
to be beneficent to the husbandman and the sailor, and everybody 
remembers how Job rebukes his olhcious friends in the desert by 
asking, ^ Canst thou bind the sAveet iniluences of the Pleiades?’ 
showing that even in that very ancient time this cluster of stars 
delighted the imagination of men Avith its mild yet wonderful radi- 
ance, as it has continued to do through the Avhole course of human 
history. Just hero lies the chief charm of the constellations: they 
have outlived history. JJie men avIio traced them among the stars 
also divided the t^artli into nations, -and built cities and capitals. 
Put these ancient things of the earth have passed aAvay ; cities have 
crumbled ; imperial capitals have been humbled into dust ; nations 
have risen, nourished, bloomed Avitli civilization, and sunk into the 
darkness of savagery ; ‘the glory that AA^as (Troeee and the grandeur 
thatVas Rome’ have faded like an apiiaritioiij but enduring in the 
heavens feinain the fanciful labors of those early imui Avho divided 
the starry expanse into constellations, and made the glittering firma- 
ment reflect the fame of the age of gods and heroes.'' 

[The W. V. iSun appears to be better ])osted in aslronoiny than in 
Biblical learning. It Avas not Job rebuking his officious friends, but 
the Lord aiisAvering Job out of the Avhirhviud, who aslant if he could 
bind the influences of the Pleiades, “or loose tlie bands of Orion.” 
“Caiistthou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? or eanst thou guide 
Arcturus Avitli liis sons? — (7/uy>. .rj\rvui.^ 

The Glacial Peuiod and the (’hanginct Axis of the 
Rakth. — In the French Xouvelle Becinv this subject has been 
happily illustrated by M. Hamus as folloAvs : — 

“ During the whole period of the Primary i;ocks and the formation 
of coal strata tropical beat prevailed from latitude to latitude 80 ^ 
— -to the polar regions, that is. The temj)erature Avas upiform ovei^ 
fhc Avhole earth. During the first half of the »Scc()nda.ry period, that 
of Jurassic rocks and chalk, the climate remained the same; the 
same plants and the same animals are found all over the globe. 
During the second half of the period, however, the climate began ta‘ 
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\ 300 rs 0 me\vl 1 at, anil (locidiions trees made their appearance, tliough 
tropical })lant.s were still to bo found in England and pennnirk. 
Even to the middle of the Tertiary period tlierc \yas equality of cli- 
mate in all latitudes; but the temperature in Euro])e fell very grad- 
ually, and it is eevtain that at the end of the Tertiary period 
wasMK) iee on the globe,* not even at the poles or at the top of the 
highest mountains. 

With the (Quaternary ]ieriod a great change took ])laee. ihe rein- 
deer was to be found in all parts ot Europe, the cold was oicessive. 
and the great Swiss glaciers extended to the south of Erance. The 
glacial epoch was in lull swing, and the uniformity of teiiqierature 
formerly ])rcvaiiing had been destroyed. 1 hen a I’ellex action be- 
gins; tile glaei(*rs, and wilh thcmi tlio reindeer and tlie mammoth, 
retreat as slowly as they advaniicd. At the furthest point ot the 
glaiual extension the eold hecame so intense that a sea ot iiie ciivered 
half Russia, all Prussia, Hanover, Holland, and part of England. > 

VV^hat, then, was the cause ()f tiiis eJiaiigo from uniformity to exces- 
■sive (*old over so large a poiiiim of the eai'lii s siirlaee / And how 
is it that the extent of the cidd region, after having reached its 
maximum, gradually retreated? We attribute the ehange to the 
delloction of thii earth's axis from the ])erpendicular, and then its 
gradual letiirn toward its old ]>osition. In th(^ (;ase of a. [lerpendi- 
cular axis tlie climates will hi^ nearly eipiahli? all over tlu^ globe; 
there will be some difference in dilferent la,til iidi‘s, owing to the. fact 
that the sun’s rays are only vertical at the equator, but it will be 
comjiarat ively small. There would be no nights long enough in any 
part of tln^ phinet to leave timi* for the formation ot a. huge quan- 
tity of ice. ( 4)iise([uen( ]y, all we have to do to aecouiit lor the ages 
of lime when llie climate, as geology tells us, was the same all over 
the world, is to iiiiaghu^ thi^ eai'lh with a ])erpendicuhir axis in ’place 
of an axis at an angle with the ])]ane of tEc eeli])tic as it is now. 

“'riic angle to-day is --E 1^7' h". J>ut the Chinese asirononler 
Choo Rung, who measured the angle 1100 years before ( 'hrist, madi- 
it 23‘' dp, and subsequent measurements, made in n.o. 350, 250, and 
50, and iji a.d. 101, 020, 880, 1000, 1279, 1437, 1800, and 1850, by 
oele.brated ast ronomm . , (inudv, (diinese, Arabian, and Frcneb, give 
the angle as follows at the respective dates: 23^’ 4iP, 23^ 40', 23° 41', 
23° 39', 23° 30)', 23>" 34', 23° 32', 23° 31', 23° 30', 23° 27' 87", 23° 27' 
53". A succession of tigures like these conveys little meaning to 
the nnmathemalical mind, hut the meaning is clear, nevertheless. 
The ohliijuity of the axis has diminished steadily for the last 3000 
years, ami the diminution amounts in all to 20' 27", showing that its 
tendency now is toward the per])endicular at the rate of 48" (forty- 
-eight seconds) every KiO years. 'Hiis means that the polar circle is 
being reduced at the rate of 1333 metres — or, roughly, 1406 yards 
— every ce^itury, or 14 }, yards every year, the temperate zone being 
increased proportionately. It will take the axis 170,940 years to 
move at its present rate through the distance which now separates it 
from jLhe perpendicular. 

^ ‘‘As long as the axis remained perpendicular the climate, as has 
•been ‘said, was uniformly hot, and in Greenland and Soitzbergen 
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pomegranates grew. One day the axis began to change. At firs this* 
jjad a slight elfect. For ages the modification was trifling; even at 
the Tertiary period there was still no ice, and snow, when it fell, soon 
(lisapiieared. But by degrees the zones were traced. Koiiiid the 
p^e the change was already complete, and the radiation of the earth 
()Vtn“cainc the solar heat, and the night the day, so that masses of ice 
were* formed, 'hhe (iuaternaiy period was entered; man apjjcared 
ill our continent; the angle of obliquity of the axis being about 
15'^, anV the polar belt, about 1000 miles in extent, tinished 
lit. the southern ])art of Spitzhergen. The glacial e[)och liad 
begun. What, then, was the inaxiiniim of the inclination of the 
axis when oiir earth was divided into two belts of extrtnne cold 
(when glaciers covered the greater ])art of Kiu’ope) and torrid heat? 
Not less, certainly, than thirty-five degrees — piohahly nearer forty 
(h‘gi(‘(‘S. 'faking, liowever, thirty-five degrees, and assuming tliat 
lli^ d(‘viation of the axis ])roceeded at the same rate as its return is 
going on noW, then 2lr2,000 years elapsed between the first move- 
mmit and the day when the axis began to return, 'fhis eh(*ek si^eins 
to have tak(‘ii t)hice at the end of the Quateiiiarv period, when the 
earth had assumed much about the same general conditions that we 
see to-day. IL nec(‘ssarily teitiiired other thousands of years to efleet a 
ehaiige of t;lima.te in the ojiijosite direction, 'fhe alteration is clearly 
niaiiifested in the goologhial strata by the immigration and (‘iiiigra- 
lion of tlicj reindeer, 'llicre would liave elapsed, then, since the axis 
hi‘gan its backward movement until now — assuming degre(‘S to 
he tlu‘. maximum of inclination — St),5r)l years, which with the 
171), IMl) years that have still to he travorstai ere the axis once more 
becomes txn'iamdienlar, would give 2d2,50U years as the total jieriod 
between the tirst moveinent and the moment of extreme inclination. 
Already the ghuhal t>criod is considered as at an end in Southern 
Sc'-andinavla, and the Swiss glaciers are nothing to wliat they were. 
-X('vertheless, r)0,000 years must still elapse before glaciers disa[)])ear. 

‘"As to the age of man upon the earth, assuming that lie did not 
appear until the lower stages of tbe. (^ualevnary period in wliieb his 
hones lirst are found. It is certain that the eliinaUi was much 
warmer in Kiirope then than it is now. On my calculations, man has 
hiM'ii 22o,108 y(‘ars on tlu^ earth, and .‘]40,054 yeais have jaissed since 
the axis of the earth lirst moved out of the perpend ienlar.'’ 

Let us now turn from these grand cosmi(*. revelations of modern 
sciem-e to its more useful revelations of life on earth, ami the vast 
])r()(lne4ive powers by which mankind are to hi* relieved from toil, 
from [)overty, and from early death. Seienlilic inventors are the 
true emancit)ators of the race, while the dreamy sp(‘eiilators who have 
assumed the name of philosophers have done Jittle moi:e than to be- 
h>g the intellectual atmosphere. 

{ To be contimmL ) ♦ 

[e. S. — According to foregoing statement of the changing atHtude of the earth we 
^ ))Kiybe iiutliorized to anticipate a very gradual amelioratioTj of the temperate climates. 

I ‘ j>ueh a change already perceptible? When I first saw Boston in 184 j wc had/rost- 
ooiind winters. The snow lasted through the winter, wheels were laid aside, and all 
vehicles placed on runners. TVdayJanuary 4th, the weather is like spring. Seasons 
( very i^ariable, but is there not a eradual amelioration ? I 
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Progress in Reltgion. — There is a class of men, of whom 
Rev. M, J. Savage is a fine example, whose ethical nature is too 
strong to be bound down in the fetters of the old theology. TKie 
Boston Herald has happily illustrated this as follows: — ♦ 

“ To-day there is iiotliiiig more common than the fact that in every 
denomination the leaders — the men who satisfy the intellecti^il and 
the spiritual life of the people — are head and shoulders in advance 
of the denominations to which they belong. They are grappling, 
not 'wi til the jiarty sliibboleths in which tliey were educated, but 
with the ideas and convictions that go with our common (Christianity 
and with iis adaptation to a better interpretation of life. 'J'hey are 
trying to find a reasonable method of saving what is vital in (.Chris- 
tianity from what tiie world lias outgrown, or what was good for the 
generation before iis, but not for our own, and to roach an ex]u‘essi(ru 
of those great truths — the deposit of the faith, shared by all relig- 
ious bodi(‘s to a grealer or l(\ss extent — Avhich shall convey tlie 
truth held in common and minimize tlie dilTerenees which lvee[) 
good .])eo[)le a[)ai't. In reaching out to this largiu- life they are 
' obliged to tramjile on tlie little fences that have heim built, iiji by 
this or that com[)any of Christians around their traditions or inter- 
pretations of Christian dogma, and in doing this they are suhjeet, to 
the martinets of the denomination, and if the jirevailing conservat- 
ism is strong enough, it is given out that they are sus[)ects, and tlie 
enginery of denoininntional persecution is turned against them till 
tlie eomniiiiiion wJiere they have chosen to abide becomes too hot for 
them. They are ])ro[)hels not witJiout ho.nor save in their own 
country and among their own kith and kin. The community L%,vcry 
well filled with this sort of men at the ]u*esent time. Thy enlarge- 
ment of religious thought from its narrow evangelical interpj’etation 
is now so common that men avIjo liave been trained to think for 
themselves, and who are honest in their convictions, can no longer 
be held to their old positions for the sake of a parish or an ecclesias- 
tical position, d’hey stand Avlmrc all tliinking and educated people 
stand in regard to leligions issues, and very much dej)ends'uj)on the 
clergy and the people who think alike in these matters standing 
together and not being afraid to express their opinions.^’ 

‘"The leading men,Avho see something more than a denomination in 
the church of (dirist, are the leaven to bring the denominations in 
which they serve to the level of the live churcli and to the truth 
that tlows through tlie whole of it, and if American Christians are 
ever to* think alike and together, these men, who can see beyond the 
limitations o[*the clmrc*iies, are the persons to Avhom the laity must 
look to see such a change lu’ought about.’"* 

’riie Li^ulon correspondent, Mr. Smalley, says: — 

‘"The religious unrest of the day takes the form of ieonoclasra 
regarding creeds. The historic evidence of the gospel is challenged; 
the cfaiiii of miracles is subjected to a rationalistic scrutiny and to 
th^. tests of science ; we see even a (^Imrchman like Rev. Tfeber New- 
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ion declaring that the age has outgrown its creeds, and that there is 
need of a revised system of ethics; and everywhere, and in "many 
ways, is this unrest manifesting itself. What the world needs at the 
jiresent day is far less new creeds than new and dec])er application 
of the creeds it already ])Ossesses. Allege(l Christians need to be 
t!hristianized ; need a new outpouring, a new ba])tism of the spirit of 
Christ. For where the spirit of God is, there is liberty, and there is 
also lilierality. Sym])athy, hospitality of thought, and belief in 
others aVe the essentials of the Christian life. Society feels the need 
of these.’’ 

In a similar spirit the Rev. T. Carter, in a recent sernion at Roch- 
dale^ England, said: — 

‘‘A church regulated by standards of belief, whether expressed in 
creeds, or (aitechisms, or confessions of faith, was in bedief nec- 
i'ssarily on the down grade ; while the church free and unfettered, 
ai^l at liberty to accept all modern teachings in the various depart- 
ments of knowledge and experience, was in belief on the uj) grade, 
ami was ])regnant with life and encj-gy.” 

It is this slate of progr(*ssivc unrest which has given such wonder- 
ful success to Mrs. Ward’s iiovel “Ihibert Elsineiv,” among the re- 
ligious. 

“(Jhristianitv,” says Robert Elsmerc, seems to me to be some- 
thing small and local. Rchind it, around it, including it, 1 see 
the, great drama of the world swe^eping on — led by God — from 
change to change, fi'om act to act. It is not that Cliristianity is 
l‘als(‘, btil. that it is only an imperfect humaii retlectioii of a part of 
the truth. Truth has never been, can never he, contained in any 
oik; creed or system. To this the Hrrinr I’efers, and de- 

(lares^that ‘‘the ultimate religious question of our time is liere most 
<‘xactlv ])hrascd. Is (liristiaiiity one of many .religions, or tlie filial 
and a,bs(jlute I'cligion ? ” The editor aflirms that while orthodox 
cliurches and schools “ ])lot ami strive* to defeat the advance of un- 
lettered seholarsliip, “ a woman writes a noved which carries the cen- 
tral (juestion within their lines and to their liresidc's.” There are 
clhical j)rinci]des in (diristianity but dimly realized hj’- the church, 
which make it superior to other religious, and the progress of en- 
ligliteinnent is bringing tliese ])riiici])les more clearly into view. 
The science of Anthro2)ology will make them conspicuous. 

EiiiKKAL Judaism. — The Globe Theatre iu Boston was crowded 
at the last lecture of the Chauiiing Club series, when Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler spoke on the “Attitude of the Idberal Jew in this the 
Nineteenth Century.” lie said: The liberal Jew and the liberal 
Christian are so closely related socially that their religions differ very 
little. Neither the position nor the religion of the Jew seems to be 
<4T^'cciated by the rest of the world. J’here is a lack of ^knowledge 
iihout him. The Jew is imagined as some strange, outlandish being. 
It is forgotten that the eighteen centuries have left their intluences 

the Jewish race. The Jew of the nineteenth century is as much 
like the Jew of the fifth century as the Christian race is to their 
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heatlien ancestors ’of eighteen centuries ago. The Jews are regarded 
in the light of atheists. That is all false. They are as earnest in 
their religious zeal as tlie Orthodox. 1 am glad of the opportunity 
to correct those wrong impressions. What is meant by a liberal 
Jew? .Om^ meainng is ^a. man who gives money freely. Another 
inei^iing is a Jew wlio has ste{)])ed out from the old religion, and ^loes 
not ally himself Avitli any other religion. I ap])ear before you as a 
liberal Jew. I can only descrihe my own feelings. 1 am uot ac- 
conntahlo to anybody for what 1 say, neither is anybody but%yself 
involved by my words. 1 speak only my own thoughts and beliefs. 
Judaism has passed through a singular course of development. 
There is a new theology which has arisen to a c(>ncej)tiou of one 
(lod. The Israelite built up the idea that he was a favorite with 
God on account of a iirevions contract with his ancestors. A com- 
promise was effected, and the (lentiles were allowed to share the 
Lord's favor. They believed in one God, to whom they clung witii 
an earnestness that was the wonder of the whole civilized world. 
Hut changes took ])lacc. The Jew found himself in an uiutomfort- 
able ])osition. lie saw that he had been following a phantom, and 
he accepted the more liberal form of religion. Ilis first duty was to 
learn how to use his wings. The modern Jew must liist devote him- 
self to self-education. It cannot be expected that tlu^ belief of cen- 
turies can be wi})(‘d out iji a moment. We are ready to forg(d and 
to forgive. We aie ready to say : Let the past be ])ast. if we have 
a mission to fulfil, that mission must be to make the grand old Jew- 
ish idea of one (iiod and one brotherhood known of all men. It has 
ever been tlie mission of Judaism to destroy idolatry. ITnitariauism 
also seems to be striving to show that tlierc is hut one God, and one 
only. Wlien a person is raised high above all otlier men, and is 
worshipjicd, and is (aiUed Lonf and Master, he beeonu's an idol. *But 
to raise one of our own number to sucJi a Indglit does not s(‘em rigid, 
and we must protest. Jesus of ^bizaretli, deprived of his divinity, 
stands sim])ly ns the representntive of all tlui sterling (jualities for 
wliicdi all men should strive. When you sny that this man is divine, 
1 will simply ask you, ‘‘ How do you know?” We must learn that 
it is not the j)Mst to whici; we may turn for our ideal, but to the 
future. It is tlie iiiission ol modern Judaism to jwotest against all 
forms of idolatry. When tin? world accej)ts the sayings of tbat 
enthusinstic young man as good suggestiojis and not as woi’ds from 
divine lij)s, tlimi the mission of inodern Judaism will he fulfilled.” 

'Fhe KiN(i's Daughtkiis. — As the centuries ])ass, tlie moral 
evolution ot the race goes on, and more the works of benevolence inte- 
rest society, lleligion is losing very slowly the hateful features of 
tlieology, and assuming more and more the aspect of that love which 
Jesus luad^k the supreme duty. The rapid growth of the King's 
Daughters shows liow much deeper is the interest of women in duties 
of beiievoleuce than in^theologic speculation. Tlie society of King's 
^Daughters is a combination for works of active benevolence. The 
society originated last spring in New York with Mrs. Margaret 
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Bottome and nine other ‘ladies. In May it had grown to tV^enty 
thousand members, and by the end of the year to about fifty, thou- 
sand, and it is spreading in foreign countries. "I'he members of the 
society interest themselves in charity organization, city evaiigeliza- 
tjon, foreign and home mission education, temperance, work among 
working women and working girls, amonj^ men and boys, among 
invitlids, among Indians, etc., and a montlily journal devoted to'^the. 
interests of the society, and giving information as published by the 
CentnP Council, stam[)ed with a silver cross. 

Societies are continually organizing in tmis for special objects — 
such as to work for the little sick children of the ])oor or in hos- 
pitals, to establish a free bed in a ]ios])ital, to make (ionti’ibiitions to 
some benevolent ol)j(?ct, or to reform themselves, — as in the Anti- 
Gossij) fen. The names tlu'v assume indicate their character, such 
as Sunshine, Samarilan, Ready, Willing, Home Brightness, Musical, 
Jlcavciily, Comh)rting, Rure in heart, etc. In some instances, they 
iiaoj)t childrciii to etliuaile them. They all wear silvtu* cumsscs, and 
women alike of the hlgh(;st and lowest ranks are tmlisliMl. Some are 
said lo have been rerormed. d'he animating purposes is to carry into 
])racliee the bcMicvolemu? of spirit, ‘Hn Ilis nam(\” and its departure 
iroiii the old theological s[ui‘il is sliuwn in a \(msc of one of its 
songs : - 

f^ook forwai’d, not back ! ' ' fis tlu' chant of eaeation, 

'I'he chiim* of th'a s(Msons, as onward ihey I'oll, 

"fis the pulse- of th(‘ Worhi, Tis tlie hoj)e of th(‘ ages, 

* I'is tin' voice of tin; Lord in the dejiths of the soul.*' 

MaivIN(; JvKiacioN ]h:A(Ma(’AL. — In tin* elinrch of Ih'v. Hoher 
NiAvton, New ^ Ork, ](.M.*tnres cm soe.ial se'unua' arc* giv<Mi by .Mr. (Lin- 
ton. • 'fin; Church, *' said M r. ( Linton, in his le(‘,t nre hi'foii' the- class 
at the (irs\ nn'eting this winter, is able to pi'rloriU a grcaitcr econo- 
mic work than tliosi* win) rej{‘ct its lln'ological dogmas are generally 
willing to admit. 'I'ln^ Chureh’s mistake has heiui that it has asked 
tlic comiiion people, tin* working people, to aea:ej)l as true, blindly 
and wilhout argiiment, certain theories about ihi'ir social ('ondition 
and tin' scale (»f life thev ought to he willing to submit to. The 
Church has not tiiinl to (Milightcn lln‘ peoph* and lo make them 
mnh;r.-.tand. Mr. Newion has taken the lirsl great step in this 
regard. He Is, 1 am sure, ii[>on tin* right and tin' only sure path. I 
am greatly surpi-ised at the apj)'ications wr have’ rL*c(‘iv('d IVvcn other 
cliiii'ciu's to start such a. c'lass as this with llnmi. We laive received 
a])[)lic;it ions from lil’u*en siu*,h ehure.h societies, 'riie truth is, and 
we might as wi'il s[)cak it hohllv, that thou; is no one fact that is 
eaiisiiig such lamentations among j)eoj»l(; of ti ne religions spii’it to- 
day as the fa.e.t that tin* workingnum are <h'clini!ig to attend ehurcli, 
Junl, iL secnns, aie ai't nal 1 v get i ing Imstile to tin' ('linreh. And the 
L-nih is that the ehurehes 1 iavt‘ failed to keej) up an iiitcnest iu the 
fecial and malerial side of these men's interi'sts. ’ 

Mr. NV'wtou himself speaks out very freeiy. The New York 
llcTiild ol Dec. 12, savs : ^ 
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‘‘Vhe Rev. R‘. ITcbcr Newton, rector of All Souls Protestant 
Episcopal church, started peo[)le to thinking by liis sermon delivered 
on Sunday last, in wliich lie laid down tlie dictum that the need of 
the ])n'sent age^ is a new religion. His bold and unc.ompromisiiig 
way of handling so li(ddish a subject, and the <*arnest manner j,n 
which h(‘ avowed* his beVud that (diristianity in its present hirm dues 
not satisfy the spiritual aspirations of modern progr(‘ssiv(‘> humanity, 
have caused a. sensation in the religious world, and there are those; 
who believe that the i’eaih'ss. indejumdeiit clergyman has got/liimself 
into hot water with his (‘cchvsiastieal siipcu’iors by his ntteranees on 
thaj; occasion. 'Hk; futiire will show wli(‘tli{;r tluni; is any basis for 
.‘jucli a h('licf; but, meanwhile, the sermon just preached by the 
pastoi’al head of tlu; fashionabh* All Souls (jongregatioii is affording 
plenty of hxal for thought and comimmt among- thnsi; who havi' 
followecl the coiirsi; of Mr. Newton during th(‘ last few yiaus.” 

Pn()(u:Ess IN Jtai.v. ‘‘ TIk; new Italian penal code provi(f(\s 
that such an assertion as that I la; pope has a right, to Ivonn; as his 
scat of goveiunnmt is punishahle as a caime. In tlu; Italian senate, 
last week, tin; minisUM* of justicig Signor Zanardclli, replying to 
hostile ciiticism of thrs arti«'le of tlu; pimal co'chg contended that 
similar arti<'.l(‘s (h'aling with th(‘ cleigy wen; containeil in the coihes 
of almost all the Ihiro[)ean States*’. 

London (binn'iiES. - ‘'■In the Linnhm Dmlif of 18<S7 

(the famous y(*ar of Jubih'c) was given a cairioiis calculation, show- 
ing howg on taking an average of soim; sev('ntv London churches, 
the attendance at ewming ser\iees rarely excc'oded tin; magnitieent 
nund)er of ten p(;rsons I (’ommenting on the obvious deadine of 
'(’diurehgoing in the great metropolis of tlu; world, sometime;^, and 
not ina[)tlv, ealliul the “Moihuii Labylon ” * * Dr. Parkf r, of tlu; 
<hty deiujile, and a few' other popular prea(;lu;rs, have; given it as 
their opinion that this decline proceeds from the evidcuit decadtmee 
of elo([uen('e, ca])acity, or, shall we say, aff ratiii'nit’xx or .saonsu- 
lloiKiHxnt in tlu; })i-ea(;hers. vSome of tlu; inoi-e shr(;w'd (;omnumtators 
on the signs of tlu; tinn. = hav(; gone so far as to suggest that it is tlu; 
absenct; of good music; whi(;h eaiiscvs the lack of })iet 3 g and otluus 
that it is the absence of that brimstonish flavor which is evidently 
■so gi-eat a soil! e(; of attrae-lion in (he disc.ourses of the great a[)osth; 
of brimstone ajid lire doctriiu's — Sj)urgeon. 

I'm. “Re tlu; cause wdiat. it may, tlu; effect is nniviu’sally known and 
fre(;ly enough comnumtiul on." — Worhh. 

It wn)uld neverthel(;ss be a mistake; to infer from such statistic.s as 
the above, that the in^(M-est in religion is really declining, ddie re- 
ports of membership in churches do not show^ this decline, and tlu; 
(jolleges sliow more; church members than formerly. Nearly half 
the students of ^ale ('ollege are cdiurch m(;mlu;rs to-day, l)Ut in 
ITbd the.re \v(;ve only four or live. vVbout half the slildents of 
Ihiiit'ctou are church* memlxu-s now, but in LSL) there wore only 
t^yo or thi’ce. In Williams and Amherst, out of six hundred slu- 
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<lents, three liuiidred and eighty are church members. IVlan nat- 
urally religit)ns, and the enlightenment of the age will be shown in 
reforming and elevating tlie eluiroh instead of destroying it. 

Romanist Hiootuv and Sui^eustition. — At a meeting in Boston 
llee. tlO, Rev. A. F. Newton said: — 

“•llev. 1. J. Lansing says tliat ^lexieo is {V^ per cent. Roman Catli- 
olic. There is wlierii yon find Itoiminism as it is. Ninely-tliree per 
cent. tlie ])e(>pl(^ of Mexica) are illiterates, d'o tlie missionaries of 
the Ameri(aiii Board 1 la^ecmtly a(hli‘ess<*d a series of <[ii(?stions, wliieh 
they have kindly answertid. One (jneslion was, "Are Romanists 
idolators?’ 'This was lh(^ answer: "Tlnne is no (| nest ion tluit. the 
i'ynorant mass(‘s aia^ idolatm-s. Om* of our last (aindidates for admis- 
sion to tlie (hmrch told ns how Inn- faith was tirst shalom in the 
ability of tln^ saints to do wdial was claiimal for them. Shi^ laaisoned 
lliat if the imag(^ was a real ladng, it must hav(^ blood llowing 
tftroiigh it, and slu^ dug out its ey(\s to satisfy hei'sidf. Sometimes 
rlies(^ j)eoj)l(' will thr(‘aten the iniagi* witli ])nnishm(mt if it- doi^s not 
grant tluhr ])etition. ddiat is idolati’y in Mexico, wlu' Df) 
cent, of th(‘ pojiiilation is illibnade. 

“But in Alarlboro, within Lhiaa* montlis, 1 have been told on trust- 
worthy authority that one of lin^ Romish priests thei'e told bis peo- 
ple that tin* water would bh’ed ; and to inspire tin; ignorant with 
fear for the ‘erarkei’’ (lod, lie told them that, a, waiman wdio did 
not beli(iV(‘ theri', was blood in the waihu- took one home and piciated 
it with a fork, and it bled so miieb that the bloo<l was all over the 
lloor. d'liat is Romanism in Mexico and Marlboro. 

“ Why does Romanism k<‘ep the Bible from the common })eo])lc ? 
Because Romanism cannot live wlien the [leople know the Bible. Of 
what.avail is the Bible in Mexico, W'here bd per cimt. cannot read, or 
in Italy, wdiere in ISbl, 70 jien* cent, could no7 lead, or in Iieland, 
wluu’e -l(> per cent, cannot read, or in Spain, where 80 per (^ent. can- 
not read ? 

“ Jn Bogota, the capital of the United States of (h)lombiain South 
AuHU'ica, Romanism lias a jilaee for the express pnrpost^ of burning 
Bibles. In an advertising pamphlet seid- out by a Roman (^atliolic 
book store in Baltimore they advertise all the furniture of Romanism, 
ineliiding a rosary, 11. 1 ineluxs long, for 0 emits, to a religions medal 
for blit the ebeajiest Bible they advertise costs SI 4. flic Ameri- 
can Bible Society sells 4V*stuments for b cents and a Bible lor 25 
cents.” 

Bil)le-burning is still practised in S[)ain. Very recently in Bis- 
cay an agent of the Bible Society was attacked and insulted by 20 
young (kitbolie students led by a Jesuit fatlicr, wdio cxcitml tlie lads 
to take possession of, tear up, and make a jiiolis bonfire of the Bibles, 
lestammits, and traeJs. The Sj)a.nisb judges, after carefully invixsli- 
gating the ease, declined to send tlu^ ofl'enilcrs botori; tlu' tribunal lor 
^be assault and tbi^ deslrindion of the property of the Foreign Bible 
Society. Whilst this treatment is meted out to foreiguci's aiid^ Ih’o- 
R-Stants, tlie Spanish courts id’ justice send journalists to ])eiial servi- 
todc lor eritieizing the State religion.” 
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Tile tendencies' of Koinaiiism are fully revealed in such works a» 
the following ; — 

Fifty Years in the Church of Rome, by Father Chiniquy, a 
volume of 832 pages, sold at $2.25, a vivid ex 2 )osition of the aims and 
operations of Popery. 

'J^HE Nun of IvENriARE, an autobiogra})liy by Mary Frances Cu- 
sack, 582 pages (Ticknor &; (-o., Boston), is a revelation from actual 
experience of the inside workings of tlie Church, by a Catholic. It 
is a very damaging revelation. 

The Dying STiiUGGLES of Bigotry. — The bill of Senator 
Blair to enforce a national Sabbath is along stride backward toward 
the days before the Revolution. The Sunday delegation had a hear- 
ing before tlic Senate ( •ommittee on education and labor, and claim- 
ed that they re])rescntcd fourteen millions, a very doubtful claim. 
This country will not take any such backward step, and although 
the clergy still tight against the Sunday newspaper, they are wasting 
tlicir breath in vain on that (|ueslion. 

“d1ie resolution denouncing Sunday newspajiei's and advising 
their enugregation lu'itluu’ to i(‘ad nor adveitise in tlumi, which was 
adopted by the Congr(‘galional and ]\Iethodisl. ministeis of (diieago, 
has aruus(*d thelabni* oiganizatious of that city. Tlu‘V say that siudi 
action is a criminal conspiracy under tlic C(de Act, which was framed 
especially against boycolts." 

“Cleigymcn in .N(‘w ^'ork an' begijining to los(^ their gri])," said 
tlic corri'spondenl of a famous Fnglisli newspaper to a >V/ry^ r(‘j)()rt('r. 
‘"I have been cabling across the watcu* now for fourtta'ii yc'ars, and I 
liave had to \\at(‘h the drift of j)ublie. opinion v(‘rv closely. Foi‘ 
a long while New York (!ould be dejiended (ui to lly into a llui'ry 
at almost any lime w^lien ministers began to talk. Last we(‘k,‘ liow- 
(‘ver, half the i-lergymen in town uttered the most ti(‘rcc !uid bitter 
diatribes against, dancing, and yet. not the slightest bit of j)ubli(* 
attentioji Avas attracled hy it.” 

Dancing is a good In’got-metor. fnnoeent and itdining in its 
nature, it is a, Jiatiiial protest against tin? horrois of an imaginary 
hell. 

'riu' happy theory of life is (»f course inc()m])atible with the 
'tnnrniUi' tlieoiy, uliich has s(» long b(‘en u])held in the ehur(‘.h. 
What it fornu rly was is \^ell stated as folloAvs in Bm'khes ‘‘ History 
of ( 'ivili/ation : " — 

Th(‘ Scdlclf clergy held that no one, on Sunday, should pay at- 
tention to his health, or thijik of his bodA' at all. On that daA" horse- 
exeiaasc was sinlul ; sf) Avas A\alking in tlu' Jields, oj* in tlni nuauloAVS, 
or in tli(* sli(‘(‘ts, oj‘ {a#»;o\ing tic* line Aveath(*r bv sitting at the dooi' 
ol your own house. To go t(j sh‘e[) on Sunday, before the duties ol 
the day AAiere over, Avas also sinful, and deserved church ('ensure. 
Bathing, being ])leasant. as avcII as whoh'some, Avas a j)articularly 
giievous (diciice : and no man c(»nld be alloAved to sAvim (ju ►Sunday. 
It was, in iiic-t, doubt tul Avli(*tli(*r swimming Avas lawful fora Chris- 
tian at any time, even on Aveek-days, and it A^as certain that Cod 
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had, on one occasion, shown his disapproval by taking awaf the 
life of a boy wliile he was indulging in that carnal practice. That 
it was a sin to cleanse one’s body, might, indeed, have been taken 
for granted ; seeing that the Scotch clergy looked on all comforts as 
sinful in themselves, merel}^ because they were comforts. The great 
object of life was to be in a state of consljant aflliction. Whatever 
pleased the senses was to be suspected. A Oliristian must beware of 
onjoyii^ his dinner, for none but the ungodly relished their food. 
By a pttrity of reasoning, it was wrong for a man to wish to advance 
himself in life, or in any way to better his condition.” 

^ SJangcroiijS Si^obciunit. 

(From thr. IFo/jiruf's Tribtine.) 

Editor Tribune^ — I r(;gret to say it, but Mrs. CJage speaks a 
tmith that should })c heard an<l heeded wiien she says, “The great 
dangei‘ous organization of the movement (dod in the (hmslitution) 
is the W. 0. U., and Fi'ances Willard is the must dangerous woman 

on the American contiimnt to-day.” 

In the Pittsburg (Convention, Dr. McjAllister said of National 
Reform : “This movement is bound to succeed through the intluence 
of the W. C. T. U.” Prom a pro and con article in the Ainerican 
Scidiiu'U a paper published in Oakland, (^iljfornia, we (piote the fol- 
lowing re[>ly to Miss Willard’s chdender: “ Wlnitlau’ or not Miss 
Willard is a (hingerons woman dej)ends upon how she uses her vast 
influeiice. If she uses it to [Uit a yoke on the conscience of the 
minority, then she is dimgoroiis, no matter how upright her intentions 
may be. A little child is not a very dangerous (ueature, nevertheless 
a match that it may ignite in its innocent i)lav may cause as great a 
conlfagration as a match in the hands of a hardf;ned incendiary.” 

District Secretary M. A. (lault, in the Am^^riratu June 27, 1888, 
says the 0. T. IT. and the Prohibition [larty have become so 
entirely National Reform organizations that the regular National 
Reform organizm's have ceased to organize locid National Reform 
cliihs, as such, but work ihrough these tosprea<l tlu^ National ideas. 

The Arnrrlran. Sodinrl^ of December, 1887, thus warned the people; 
*^The National W. i). T. II. is circuh»(ing three i)etitions to (Congress, 
to be presented this month, asking for national legislation on the 
t^unday ([ueslion. It is under cover of the demand for Sunday laws 
that this nation is to be ])ut under the tyrannical licid of the National 
Reform Church and State movement.” 

Even as far back as 188<>, tin; following leaders of the W. C T. U. 
Were enrolled as vice-})residenls of the National Reform .Association: 
Miss Frances E. Willard, Mrs. Jt)sej)hine C-.#l)atcha,n, .Mrs. Mary A. 
Woodbridge, Mrs. TMary A. West, Mrs. (Tiara Hoffman, Mrs. dudith 
E. Foster, Mrs. Mary T. Lathroj), Mrs. W. J. Sibley. 

Says the Amrncnn Srnihtrl: “ It is perfectly safe to say'' that from 
tile ])osition she () 0 cu[)ies the present president of the W, C. T. U. 
IS, herself alone, doing more to spread National Reform idea* and 
princi[)lea than are all the National Reform District Secretaries put * 
togetl^r.” 
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W. ('. T. U. Monthlif Hcadlvff, for Se])tenil)or, 1886, contains this: 
“A tnie tlioociacy is yet to coinc ; . . . lienco ] pray (Icvoiitly, as a 
(yljrislian patriol, for ilic ballot in tlic bands of women, and lejoice 
that the National W. (b T. II. has so long chani])ion(M] the ('aus(3.” 

Judith Klleji Foster, ^president of Iowa W. (I. 'I\ U., cxpresseli 
herself openly (1 had the j)ul)lishe(l testimony, but gave the paper to 
a friend) to the effeet that this teiufierance movement was but the 
entering wedge ; that tliere would be no cessatioji of ef(o];f until 
the name of Jesus (-hrist should be inscribed on. the Nation’s banner. 
If these are not the exact words, they are the substance. I have no 
prejlidicc against the name of Jesus where it may be fittingly apjilied, 
but think it would be rather a burlesque on one who said: ‘'*My 
kingdom is not of this world,” to parade Ilis name on a ])olitieal ban- 
ner. The W. R; A. must now be bidding for the Republican party, 
as I see you report that the name of J. Fllen Foster stands at the 
head as cliairman of tlio Woman’s National ]\e])ublican (^)mmittel^. 
If our suffrage must be puiadiased at the price of I'cligious liberty, we 
would better give it up until wamien grow wise enough to reason on 
the true f)iinci])les of just government, and Jiot allow themselves to 
be made tlu' tools of |»lottiiig knaves and fanatical bigots. 

Your ])a[a*r is a god-statd to t In*, woman’s cause* in opening n[) its 
colnnnis loi- tin* free* discussion of this important^ (jiu'stion, that it 
may lx* provt'ii llial not nil womt'n are fanatics.- ( 'onu'lock. 
San r>a<‘}iari ntu ra^ ( 


IDar or peace* 

A WOMANLY rUOTlvST AtJAINST WAIL • 

• 

Madaml I)ai:a ls^p^:s and .Madame Inivid, ])resident and vice-pre.si- 
dent of the Society for the Ad vaneement of Wonuni, and the vice- 
president of the Peace and Arbitration vSociety, have issued in 
France an ap]>eal against war from which the following is (piotcd. 

(lannot the women of America lake up the cause, (d’ ))eace, which 
the men have so long neghaded? 

Women of iAY/?nv*, - - And you, women of every nation who 
compose the great hnniaii family. An imj)ortant event has jnst 
taken [ilace, to wliicli yon cannot remain indifferent. A voice has 
been raised, the voice of an Italian ])atriot avIio loves France, but 
whose heart beats for the whole of humanity. He has come to ward 
off tlie danger whicdi is menacing us once more, and to show ns the 
darjger of the people b(*iiig forced into a wai' against their wilk 
'Phis ap[)eal lias been /esponderl to. A group of men, without dis- 
tiuclion of party, have formed themselves into a \) 0 (ly at Paris, with 
the object *<jf endeavoring to avert a war \vhich would jeo])ardize 
liberty, moral and material ]n-ogress and every ho[)e of humanity. 
Jn whose favor will the scales turn? Who would venture to ])i’c- 
dict.^ In the face of such a terrible issue, shall wonien reriiai]» 
sihent? The apjieal of which we speak has been addressed more 
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particularly to the people of the Latin races. We women wish to 
speak to our sisters, tlierefore the world. There can be no rliffer- 
cnces of race for mothers’ hearts. Let all those who see in war the 
moral as well as the material ruin of their families, inasinuch as it 
destroys all iileas of justice by elevating fratricide .to the dignity of 
a virtue, and developing the violent instincts of mankind to the 
detriment of aspirations of a loftier nature ; and every mother who 
wishes#.o make her son a citizen rather than a soldier, unite them- 
selves A^ith us. And all of you, who besides your maternal duties 
fulfil your mission in life, which is to inspire men with the love of 
all that is great, noble, and just, you will reply to us, too. You will 
say: ‘We are determined to avoid a war, and we will support by 
every means in our power those who are endeavoring to avert it.’ ” 

The women of France have good reason to be active. The infer- 
nal war spirit has ever been active among the leaders of the French 
nation. A late correspondent says: “(lamille Dreyfus, a clever 
writer and a leading member of the Flliamber of Deputies, urges war 
upon Germany as a means of clearing u[) the troubled atmosphere of 
F ranee. lie says she has sj)ent 000,000 francs on her army, her 

artillery is the liest in Furojic, her rille is superior to every other, 
and if she is not rc'ady to light now, when will she he? and if she is 
ready, what is she wailing for? II<^ demands that (‘very German 
shall be (iiriu'd out ol’ t'ranco, and the war begun. M. iliirge.ttis, 
(le|ui(y from the dura, whom 1 lane knf«WM for \ ('ars as a. Ib'publican 
of (he coiiseiA'ali V{^ (ype, and one nj)posed to war, (‘^pressed to me 
liis opinion thal it could no luiigm- ])^ delayed. Tiic iusohuice of the 
Lermaus was uubearuble, and tiie best way for t lie govenriu*'! t to do 
away with ils iiili'rual tronbh', and sihuicc the faclions oppiised to 
i lioiii^ would b‘ to riisli into the war wbinh w'oiihl unite all Krem.di- 
iiieii, and staiiid or fall by the ri‘siil(.. "You iiiiv be piudeelly sure,' 
said M. Lurgeois, as I was leaving him, " that wv shall ]iiv(‘ war 
with Gel-many within a }-(‘ar.’ A very giauit many Kiaundiineii of the 
iiioderaU^ Uepublicain type now ex[n'ess an o[»iiiion similar to that of 
l)(‘j)Uty llurgiaiis.” 

d'liK \Vai: Qitks'iuon in Ampuuca. — The /Lnfhf deserves 

mmdi credit for the following raliomil remarks on the wMsle of money 
ill preparing for w.ir : — 

riie rivalry in the matter of armament stauns to he going on in 
fhirope without the haist sign of ndaxa-tioii. It is said Unit the 
Italian goveriiuuuit proposes to spend large sums of money for the 
]mr[)oses of coast- didhuict^ ; the German govc'rnmcnt. lias alriaidy 
arranged to spend >i<d0,0b0,()00 in building new war vess(»]s ; and now 
we are told the lOnglisli governineiit. iiitciids* t o ]arg(d> iiii/rease its 
lleet of iivinored battlc-sbi[)s and oc'-eaii cruisers. ddii‘ Freiudi, bav- 
big discovered that an expenditure of some >i^:20t), 000,000 is necessary 
tc replace defensive fortilications that the improViMiients in lirearms 

the last t(m or twelv(^ years have rendered obsolete, will now, per- 
come to the conelusion that, in view of the imu-tuise in waval 
iitrength by Eiiglaml, a proportionate increase needs to be made in 
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the l^reiich navy. If all go on augmenting their forces in the same 
ratio, fit tlie end no nation will he relatively stronger than it was 
before the operation w'as begun, though each wdll have wasted tens 
of millions of dollars of treasure wliieh might have been better em- 
ployed,. if it ha<l pot been taken out of the people in the w^ay of 
taxation. 

It is, Ave admit, a little disheartening to have the national hoard 
of trade of the Uniled Stales, a body whieh ought to dcirouneo 
this teriible waiste of the earnings of the people, advocate a' policy 
of national defence on the part of the L’nit(‘d States government. 
As 4his ])oliey would lead to the expenditure of a])proxiniately 
f 100,000,000, and as in tcni or twadve yeajs Irom this time the lortili- 
calions built by means of it would probably he obsolete, the outlay 
would be hardly. more to our advantage than if v.e gav(.‘ em])h)yment 
to a numb(u* of thousands of men in. carrying bricks in wheelbarrows 
from New York to lloston and back again. • 

“If there is one mistake wlnhdi we ought to avoid, it is that of 
permitting our government to be drawoi into th(j exti’avagant and 
vicious system of war exp/enditures which iu)AV e(u\lrols the policies 
of tli(i various great nations of Ihirojac \Ye have tlie Atlantic ocean 
AS a moat, and should trust to our ingenuity in the wapy of torp(Hlnes 
and dynamite gnus to chdend ns against foreign naval atta(d<, tln^ 
only danger w liieh, under any eirenmstaiH^es, w e havt^ l eason to tear. 
If the govcrniinmt w(u<‘ to s[)end a. million dolhiis a year in carrying 
on experiments wdth dynamite guns, torpedoes, and torpedo boats, 
we fe(d (!onlident that tlie rc'snlt w'ould be suHickient ly satislaetory to 
warrant ns in depending entirely upon thes(i for onr defence, thus 
aaving the vast amount of money that might otherwise he Sj)ent in 
greeting great fortilleatlons. 

Inteiination AH A iiuiTiiATioN. — iMrs. Uelva A. Loedvwamd has tiled 
with tlu; Secretary of Stale a letter with regard to the eslahlishment 
of an ijiternatio]ial court of arbitration, asking that Minister MeLanc 
be instrneted to consider any overtures in this matter that may he 
made by lln^ goverumeut of Frauee. Then^ were submitted with the 
letter a similar rc(]uest uom M. (diaries Lemoniiier, the president 
of the JiitiM'iiational i.eague of J*ea(;e ami Lihorly at (hmeva; a peti- 
tion signed by the presidents of the iive jieaee associations of France 
and 112 members of the Fienc.h House of Dedegates; and a letter 
from Airr<‘d A. Love, of Fhilaelelpliia, presieleut of the Universal 
J^eace Union. -- Trlhunr. 

Uumau IDon&crfif — tl)c tl)c tl)c 2]>op 

5Drcacl)cr, aiib tl)C iCfricau. 

THE ULIXD UAHY, OSCAR MOORE. 

“ dell the gentleman what is the populatiem of Peru.” 

Femr-uneiM-ei’ty-sehh-tons'n-sevdi-nnel-ninety-eight.” 

‘‘ flow fast elnes a rille hall travel?'’ 

•^‘T’ousaii’ miles ’ii hour.” 
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A tiny little colored boy, barely able to toddle, was the respondent * 
to these (queries. 

“ He’s the greatest curiosity I ever met,” said a gentleman who 
from long exj)erience is an authority on the subject of freaks. 

‘‘ Uow old are you, Oscar?” • 

“ Free years old,” lisped the baby. 

“ Where wore you born?” 

“At%Waco, Tex., Aug. lU, 188o,” replied the litth* fellow without 
hesitalif)!!. 

Tlie outstretched arms of the child, extended in tlie direction of 
his guardian, gives one the impre.ssion that he is about to totter tind 
fall. 

“Poor little fellow, iKMvas born blind,” says the latter, catching 
the baby’s palm in his, "‘but nature has matle up for tlu; loss of eye- 
sight in a most wonderful manner. Tell him anything and he will 
i(*ncml.)er it. His memoiy is tluj most marvellous that I have ever 
read of.” 

“ /^rof.’’ ()s(;ar Mooiv, as the little threc-year-ohl is grandi- 
loquently termed, would pass for ai\ ordinary colored child if one 
should nuM't him on State or South (dark street. His eyes give no 
indication of the abscnc(^ of vision, and one would hardly expeet the 
babe’s voeabulary to extend further than the words papa and 
mamma. A hov minutes’ ciuiversation, or rather eateehizing, of the 
youngster (piickly dis[)els tln^ illusion, and old heads supposed to bo 
crammed with facts and ligures sullicient to explodes ordinary crani- 
iims must yield the honors to this phenomenal infant. At an age 
when most children arc (considered smart if tliey can ifiiitatethe “geet- 
gcc” of a horse or the “ how-wow ” of a dog, this baby hoy rattles off 
statistics that take one’s hreatli away. “ Perhaps yon tliink it is 
parrot work,” says the gentleman who has bteii showing off the 
child’s wonderful memory. “ d’ry liim yourself. Here’s a hook 
containing some thousands of (jnestions. Ask him any one of them, 
and he will answer correctly.” 

“Spell Pharaoh,” says a bystander, thus api)ealed to. 

“ P-h-a-r-a.-()-li,” lis[)S the baby. 

“ What became of Pharaoh?” 

“ He dot drowned in d’ Jted Sea wif all liis sojers,” came the in- 
stant re pi}'. 

“ What is the ])(g)ulatiou of liondon ? ” 

The baby tongue struggles through the words, “ 'riirco millions 
eight hundred and thirty-two thousand four bundled and forty-one.” 

“(auint ten in Cdiinesc,” suggested the geiitleiiiaii in charge of the 
hoy. 

A suece.ssioii of sniffs and yawns, or what jfounded much that way, 
aiiswci-s the (jiu'stion. 

“ Wonderful ! ” exclaimed the bystander. “ How did he learn it? ” 

“His father’s (jahiii was a short distance fi’om the farm of a Mr. 
Hrinuell, and the (Jrinnell children used to pass it on their way to 
^ind from school. The blind child was an object of curiosity ^o the 
<ihildren, who would stop on their way to school to hear its tk*st 
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attempts at talking. The first indication of tlie baby’s wond(M-fuI 
rncinory was discovered by tliesc children, wlio weie astonislied to 
liear the little fellow lisp their names tlie second time he touched 
them. Of course, he could not recognize them at sight, but his sense 
of touch is wonderl’ully develo])ed. 'fhe children took sucli a laiicy 
to liiin tliat they begged his lather to allow them to tiike him home, 
whicli lie did. ' 'I'limi it was discovered that he could repeat in the 
morning the lessons wliicli he heard the children rehearsing jts they 
played school in the evening. Mr. (trinnell took a fancy* to the 
babe, as indeed did everybody who saw him, and the consequence 
was'tluit he began to keep track of the questions which the little 
one could answer. Pretty soon, however, the task was more than 
Mr. Grinnell could manage, and he wjis obliged to make out a list. 
This list is now increased to such a length that we have had it 
j)rinted in book form, as you have it there. 

"Phis list comprises the number of books and woids in the IbbK;. 
the })opulation of (diicago, New York, Tauidon, Paris, and ol every 
city of over 10,000 in the United Stat(*s, the names of (*aeh, the names 
and year of (^ach President since Washington, the dat(‘ oi their bii th, 
the weight of a cubic foot td’ copper, clay, silver, iron, of a barrel ot 
Hour — in fact, a, string of (|U('slions such as most pcoj)le would 
(piire at least a w(M‘k’s diligenl searching through an cncyclopa'.dia 
to answ(*r. 

"Phe group of astonished witnesses of the child s niai‘vcilons faculty 
wer(‘ given an illustration of his tajually WiUidcrlnl inslincl oi Pnudi. 
Kach on(‘ in his turn shook liaiids with the chihl, at the sann^ tinu' 
int rod ncing hi iiistdf by nani(‘. 'riic baby tingius played lor an instant 
over tli{^ knuckles, much as a child would fnnibh! with tlit‘ links of a. 
watch-chain. WIkui h(‘ ba<l shaken haiuls all laaiiid, il the chijdish 
trying might bci called hand-shaking, he. was aski-d by th(‘ gcntl(‘uian 
wlio suggested the (*xperiinent to ri‘pcat tlui names of his audimnan 

Without any ap[)arent (dlort the little one lis[ied each nann*, strug- 
gling with tliose of doubh* syllaides, but givitigan imitation of their 
sound which was unmistakabh*. 

“Shake hands with Mr. Smith,” said his guardian, at the same 
time motioning to Mr. Ilrown to offer his hand to tlie (diild. 

“Dat’s not Mr. Smiff,” says the little fellow. 

“ Who is it ? ’* 

“Mr. Prown.” 

“Wiio’s this?” as another hand grasped the child’s. Again tin' 
answer comes right, and even wlaui two people, eacdi take a hand the 
boy ])h(‘nom(‘nou is as ([iiic.k and accurate in disl inguisbing tlioir 
own (U S. 

“ (km you sing, Oscaf? 

“ Petd\-a-boo, peek-a-boo.” 

“ No, not that. Sing us a song in Swedish.’* 

“.Dell Gang icg drog afsl(*d. Den gtiug jeg drog afsted. Min 
Ik'go Vilde Med.^ Ja, min Pige Vildo Med.’’ 

^ “"lYll us soiiietliing about free trade,” suggested tlie cicerone, wlu^ 
ha» taught him a Democratic, slump speeclr ' 
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“ Free trade will bring us English goods, but no Englishmen ; 
jdenty of sauerkraut, but no Dutehmeii ; wines and silks, b’ut no 
Fienchmeri, Spaniards, or Italians” — and the baby orator, iji^ deliv- 
ering himself of these sentences, raises his arm aloft, as if addressing 
an enthusiastic audience. • 

An enthusiastic audience it was indeed by this time; the half- 
dozen men who witnessed the private seance yesterday afternoon 
were sJ^ply dumbfounded at the infant oracle, and would have been 
glad to liave heard more ; but that the gentleman who had charge of 
the youngster at this moment loosed liis hold and the child fell on 
the ground. 

The sudden transition from an exposition of the doctrines of free 
trade to an unmistakable childish s(juall, had the effect of so bewild- 
ering his audience that they stood for a moment afraid to pick up 
the prostrate child. 

•A s(iueaking toy is placed in the baby’s hands, and has the effect 
of pacifying him. 

‘‘ Dood-by ; turn an’ see me net sweek,” is the ])arting injunction 
irom the little darky, wdio distributes cards bearing the name of a 
museum wliero he will be on exhibition during the week. 

lh:KA(uiKi: Pas(^\l roirn:i:. — “There is an infant prodigy in din- 
(tiniiati in IIh^ sliapt^ of a 12-year-oId boy .[)rea(dier. Ifis name is 
ras(tal Fortm’. He was born at \h>lga, near .Icdforson, ( )., in l<S7t>. 
llis failKU- is a farmer of n()csp(‘cial ]>iety ; liis motlier is (h'ad. M'lie 
l)oy lias l)(M‘n prearliing in a. church (»])[)osite Lincoln Park in ('incin- 
nali. He is described as sitling before tla^ sermon behind the pnl[>it 
and Uk; big IJible, surveying tlu' congregation with jim feet eoinpo- 
stire.^ In liis sermofis he does not attcunpt to be eillier eolienmt or 
logical, byt contrasts the pleasures of sin witl;» the pure joy of tlie 
(duistian in vigorous terms. He has preached two and a half years. 
He goes through liis sermons without any hesitation, and faces an 
audience, while he is delivering it, without the slightest evident fear 
of eiitieism. Many of these child ]>r()digies fade into obscuiity as 
they grow older. Still there have been some roiuarkal)le exceptions, 
such as Dr. Watts, Spurgef)n, Dry den, and Chatterton.” 

A Modern Hercules. — There was a distiugui.shed gathering of 
])hysicians and professors at the clinic hall of the Ihmnsylvania 
Ilosjiital yesterday, at the invitation of Dr. Thomas (L Morton, to 
wilnoss feats of human strength which the doctor ([('(dared wore 
simjdy marvellous. Students of the various medical colleges wore 
piesent in largo nuinhers, and even the young ladies trom the 
Women’s Medical ('olhm’e, in attendance atf the regular clinic, re- 
mained in their seats. 

Wlicii Dr. Morton a[)])eared at tlic door with his “subject” ho 
was greeted with loud applause. llis name is Sebastian iMiller, 
Hventy-six years old, and a native of Bavaria. 

Miller stripped to the waist that the medical men might the 
^vorkings of his gigantic muscles, stepped up to a light pine tabie. 
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on wliicli stood a huge iron ball, an iron ring, and several cobble- 
stones. The stone was first placed in the ring and then put on the 
iron ball. He then gave three powerful circular swings with his 
right ai-ni, bringing the blow from the shoulder. The lirst cracked 
the stone, the secprid biv^dve it, and the third sliattcred it into bits. 
In breaking the stones Miller wraps a piece of cloth around his hand 
in order to protect it from being cut. One exhibition with the bare 
list was given, however, witli a softer variety of stone. ff- 

A ta[)C measure was furnished to take his measurements. The 
distance around the chest was found to be 17 i-2 inches ; most promi- 
nent part of the biceps, 15 3-4 inches, witli 1(> r-2 inches around the 
right arm. WJicii he stood up with folded anjis, the muscles were so 
prominent as to resemble tumors. 

But Miller’s strength is not all in his arms. He has beaten the 
world’s record as a lifter. With harness over his stomach he can 
raise a dead weight of rltiOO pounds, and with his hands merely cmi 
lift 1800 pounds. He lias also lifted above liis head a single dumb- 
bell weighing pounds, and broken with three successive blows of 
his list a block of Quincy granite 5 feet long by 4 feet broad and 
t> inches thick. — PJiUadcl i>liia Jiccord, 

A Young Afkiuan. — N’Cocolo is the name of an African boy 
nearly ten years old, tlie neplu^w and heir apparent of an African, 
chief of the Ihirille tribe in the Loango country of the West (’oast 
of Africa, whose name is (diilala. l!l‘(k)colo is now at (’olumbus, 
Indiana, in the care of Mr. Steckelnian, to whom he was intrusted by 
his parents that the boy might learn the white man’s knowledge, lie 
is a stout boy, and being a good imitator will probably become Amer- 
icanized. 


€tft ©uman in tlft Stigljt of cSarrogiiomp. 

Tfie cranium has been (tailed “the palace of the soul,'’ because all 
mental operations are j)erFormed with the (;o-opeiation of the brain, 
the com[)rcssion of which instantly sus[)ends them, and all emotions, 
too, liave their home in the brain and depend on its conditions. 

d'here was an ancient notion, prior to the dawn of sciimlific phy- 
siology, which still appears in tlie writings of the Hiiidu sect 
(which has assumed the name of d'heoso[)hy), that love and will be- 
longed to the heart, and intelligence alone to tlu^ brain. This idea, 
whi(di has been presented in the Journal by so intelligent a writer as 
Dr. llarlniann, is ndkitcMl by the simple fact that love and will may 
be totally sus[)ended by eoinj)res.si()n of tlie brain, while iJie heart 
continues absolutely sMind, both in structure and fmnitioii ; they 
may also he conijjicloly cl)ang(Ml into tlie conditions of insanily, — 
the will powerless and the affections perverted, liy disease of tJie brain. 

But while the soul, with all its wealth of intellect and (diaractcr, 
its myriad emotions and imjmlses, absolutely occupies the brain, it 
does mot igmu-c the body; for tlie soul is the life of the body, ami 
that life dwells in iiervams substance, and that alone. Hence wlier- 
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ever there is nervous vsubstance, there is a portion of the life, or the 
soul ; and as nervous substance pervades the body, the soul in thijit ner- 
vous substance also occupies the body, heroin the base of the brain ex- 
tensions of its nervous substance ramify into all parts of the Imdy, as 
the roots of a tree ramify in the soil. And as the tree would die 
witliout tlie co-operation of its roots, so would tlie •brain die Without 
tlie co-operation of its nervous roots in the body, which are the 
means of sending it a supply of red blood. 

The life of the soul is identified with the conditions of the brain, 
and the brain, in like manner, is associated witli the conditions of the 
body. Tlio triune sympathy of soul, brain, and body is the most con- 
spicuous fact of human life. Kvery one knows how the brain 
i(*sponds to every condition of the stomacdi and its contents, and 
how our mental con(litii)n varies in every disease, as if the mind were 
an a]ii)endagc of tlie body. lUit what has ])hysiological science, as 
taught ])y liundreds of professors and laborious invt'stigators done to 
explain tliis syni])athy? What light has Ikhmi thrown ii])on it by 
those who claim to be or are recognized as philosophers? This il- 
limitable li('ld lor investigation is as absolutely barren of sideiititic 
kiiowlcMlge and philosophic*, explanations as chemistry was three hun- 
dred years ago, and the writings of those most famous in medical 
history - - of such as Hippocrates, (lalen, Khazes, Avic(‘nna, (lillxirt, 
Paiiuelsus, Ihistachius, Fallopius, Jlarvev, Itudbeck, Mal])ighi, 
IJori'lli, Mead, \hiu llelmont, Jloerhaa vc*,* Haller, ('ulleii, Frown, 
Monro, 1 1 unt(u\ denner, Ih‘11, I>i(*hal, Maji'iidic*, Burdach. Foiiillaud, 
Senes, llicln'rand, Jvolando, Floiirens, I.e (lallois, Muller, Longet, 
l\Iayo, Ki'dliker, Man der Kolk, Prichard. Philip, Pi-o(*haska, 
'riedomann, Farpenti'i*, Todd, Wi'bcr, Paget, Solly, Falwartls, Hall, 
(■uvier, Huxley, Perrier, Bernard, P>rown-Sepuard, e.nd many (dhers, 
I’or ^li(‘ list luH'd not be prolonged — may be stiuku'd in vain for 
any explanation of the law of ('oi’relation b(‘Hvt‘(*n the soul, brain, 
and body. 

Many instruetive facts have b(‘en inc-identally develoj^ed in minor 
inquiries, which t1ie Authro])(dogist might use* to illustrate the law, 
hut, tin* grc'at and fundamental ])robl(‘m (d' human lile, tin* corr(‘latioji 
of soul, hrain, and body, has heeii left wiflionl any syst('niatie inves- 
tigation, as if it one of the inysl(*ries ol nature, lilo' tlu' origin 

nf life ()!i this globe, wbieb ar(' beyond tin* reaeb (d* human gmiiusaiul 
labor. Indeed, Die inaeeessibh* myst(‘ries of er(*aiion liavc* attracted 
^astly mor(^ tbonglit and researeli than the very aei'cs^ible (pu^stion 
ol the ])]an of the eoiistitution of man- a <[ii(\stion nl unlimited 
practical in\])ortance, as the foundation of all ]d\ilosophy, the ecni' 
trolling truth in systenns (d‘ th('ra[»euties, and the philosophic guide 
in ('dm-ation, ('(hies, and so(‘iolog'y. ^ 

'file lii'sl (dforts of the human mind to ('levate i(s('ll lri)ni barbar- 
ism liave always btMUi inore or less ol a hold, baiharit* type the 
ellorts of a b(dd, s(df-eoiilideul spiriPto eoiupior tlu^ rc'abu id’ wisdom 
by the sanui audae/iiy and (.‘uergy whii*h (‘oiiquer physical obsta- 
cles, (n\t(M‘minatiug wild beasts and eon(|U('ring tb(\s. The barbarian 
l'hiluso])lier endeavors to con{|uer the mysteries of nature by bold, 
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self-goiifident thinking, as if his omniscient intellect could not be 
baltied. This was tlie spirit of Greek pliilosophy, which through the 
power of universities devoted to Greek literature has been transfused 
into modern literature, and has misled the philosophers, even down 
to the more practical Spencer. But self-conlident speculation has 
ever been barren^and its audacity in grappling with questions beyond 
its reach lias tilled our libraries with lumber as utterly worthless as 
the old contests upon the nature of a supposed trinity in the Divine 
nature. The modest search for truth by obtaining facts, instead of 
speculating, is irreconcilable to the speculative, dogmatic method, 
and hence, in making an (‘Xfierinienlal investigation of the relations 
of soul and body, my iiKjthods and results are uttci’ly incompatible 
witli the dogmatic methods and opinions of the universities, and 
must go through the stage of jiassive and active resistance which 
dogmatism o})[joses to all mnv scieiu'.e. 

The reader will beai* in mind that the brief, introductory statements 
which I am now giving, which might seem to be merely the ojiinio^Vs 
of a casual observer, are n'ally the results of elaborate and long- 
continued experiments since lb-42, which have been repeated and 
verilied by many othei-s. Qijj 

When the constitution of man is thoroughly understood, in which 
is embodied the highest Divine wisdom, we have a Ixdter under- 
standing of his i-eligious nature and dutitis than can ever be obtained 
from the traditions of a. barbarous ])ast. Anthro[)ology, understood 
and obeyed, is Ju^luflon in ifs hif/hrat prrj)n't ion^ as taught by the 
Creator in that volume, the <livine authorshi[) of which cannot bo 
doubted - ■ the constitution of man. d’he full meaning and ethical 
teachings thereof will re([uirc many volumes for ex|)ression, and of 
course will not be discussed at ju’csent, for my object is simply to 
present an exterior view of the human constitution, and iiujicatc 
brielly the new Ci)n<’ej)tions which Anthroj)ology gives qis in its 
department of SAU(;o(iN(;]MY. 

If the body responds to the soul in a secondary manner, the brain 
being primary and in close connection with the soul, it follows, 
lirst, that the conformation of the body has much to do with the 
powers of the soul, whi<*h it may assist or letard in expression, and 
secondly, that all diseases of the body must [produce corres[)onding 
effects on the soul, dilfering iu every disease, and greater in propor- 
tion as the soul power is weak, and surrenders to the body, but less 
in i)i’()j;ortion as I he soul is strong to defy physical disorder. 

That every different disease does thus j)roduce a specific effect on 
the mind may be illustrated \)y re.fereuce to the bright hope, with 
uncoiiseiousncss of im})cndiug death, which acicompanics consumptive 
disease of the lungs, and the melancholy which belongs to diseases 
of the livei*, as well its the j)cculiarly depressing and debilitaling 
effect ol all abdominal diseases. That each <liseaso has its cliar- 
actcristic effect on the mind will be fully shown iu my work on 
Tiiekapeutic 8aUCO(JN(>MV. 

Aside Irom disease, the normal development of the body has the 
powtfr of sustaining the energy of the brain ; and each portion of the 
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body, as it corresponds with a particular part of tho brain, lends its 
sustaining energy to that part. 

On the other hand, each faculty of the soul and organ of the 
brain has relation to a particular part of the body, wliich it tends to 
develop and energize. Thus the soul, working through tlie brain, 
continually tends to organize a body to expfbss its own character, so 
tliat the entire constitution of the man shall be expressive of Iiis 
nature^ as we see in the hardy soldier of many campaigns and tlie 
delicate artist, lint if tiiis process be liindered — if the body be 
subjected to other inlluenccs of any kind, it may be excessive toil, 
debasing inteinj)erance, or a malarious atmos[)]iere, tliis condition of 
the body will react upon the soul, tending to biing it down to the 
(condition of its pliysical companion ; wliile on the other liand a well- 
irained ami developed body, wrought into high health and buoyant 
energy, will great ly increase the soul ])ower associated with it. 

^'I'hese general statements are little more than truisms, which all 
(Milightciied [)ers()ijs recognize?, but when we sj)ecify the [)articular 
portions of tin? body and the brain which syni[)athize, we reveal the 
principles of SAiiCOGNOMY. 

We begin by stating that the nobler (jualities of man, which be- 
long to the nj)j)er part of the brain, sympathize also with the n])[)er 
pan of the body. These? sympathies, which Sarcognomy presents, 
are r(Mliti(‘s whi(?h we inslinetively feel in a vague manner (more 
dellnile with those of intuitive capacity), in accordance with which 
our natural gestures and our familiar ex[)ressi()ns are IVamefl. dims 
lh(? word which signifies profound de[)ression also signitics dark bile, 
nielancholjf \ and tlic word which signifies the science of the soul, 
I’NEUMATOIXXJY, coiucs from pnciinion the lung, and pneuma the 
breatlj. The interior of the chest being thus recognized as being, 
not blu? seat of gloom like the liver, but the seat of our spiritual 
(?iiergy ; wliieli is true, because within tlie chest is tim seat of Ixxlily 
life, tlie heart, in which life longest lingers, and the ins[)iring breath, 
which sustains all tlie machinery of life. 

ddiis corros[)onds to the ipipcr lialf of the brain, in which is the 
[irimitive scat of life (the body lieing only secondary), for disease in 
tli{? ii[)p(?r half of the brain to dailh all heloio ?V, and any 

interruption, in the spinal curd, of the influx of life from the brain 
and soul is fatal. 

We arc all conscious of the superior nobility of the chest over tlie 
inferior parts of the body, and of the siiperiorify of the head over 
all, wiiich we feel is a ]_)erfect repi’csentative of our individuality. If 
ouv pevsouaWty is to be tvausmitted to tvieuds or to posterity, we 
•U’e content to transmit the head, but with the head and bust we 
leel that our identity is more fully convejx]!!, and we care for no 
more. dTe liead and chest command oni* respect, the rest of the 
body does not. Tlie body witlioiit the head could not convey oiir 
nluiractor, and the body below the head and (?hest would iiroduee 
only a feeling of loathing. All the affections and noble allrilmtcs 
belong above the waist, and when tffe orator s[)eaks of the eimitions 
that he feels, he sneaks of “the emotions that swell mv bosom,” witli 
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his hand upon it ; he does not place his liands below and speak of 
emotions that swell his bell3^ 

Come rest in this bosom,” is the language of affection, and when 
one would express his devoted love and interior pur])ose he refers to 
his heart. We find the heart referred to as the seat of affection, 
and the deeper principle of one’s nature, not only in the Bible and 
other writings of anti(|uitv, but in all literature, in poetry, elo- 
quence, the drama, and the language of feeling in private life. This 
eominon consent and universal mode of thought and expression are 
a sutlicient demonstration that there is an instinctively felt associa- 
tion between our emotions and the chest, especially the heart, which 
caimot be thrust aside by any purely mechanical conception of the 
heart as a mere pum]) for tin; circulation of the blood. The truth is 
tliat the heart corresponds to the central portion of the brain, and 
thus represents the centre of our ])sychic existence. 

Moreover, adjacent to tiie heart, on the surface, lies the female 
bosom, the mamma, which is the especial scat of love, the fountain 
of n.aternal love from which we tlcrived our infant lib?, the (h^velop- 
mcfit of which maiks the sup(‘riority of woman in the s])here of 
affect Ion. 

The (amtral portion of the chest, the broiudiial region, with whicli 
the front lobe of the brain maintains an intimate sympathy, into 
wliich (he (raclu'a (nitcns and from wliieli tlie voica* ]iroc(‘eds. is the 
intcllectnal ])ortion of the (diot.as on the othoi' hand its basilar por- 
tion, adjacent to the dia])liragm, is its animal portion, or region of im- 
pulse and activity, associated with the muscular system, and the strong 
]>as^ions, in whicdi it syinp:ilhi/.(‘s willi tin* adjac(Mit liver. When- 
ever onr (]coj)(‘r passions are roused, or wlnniever tin; mns(*nlar sys- 
tem is vigorously ex(ncised, as in a strugglt^- or a race, we br('athc by 
the diapliragin, giving larger develo])ment to lh(; bas(^ of the idlest. 
But on (he otlu'r hfiiid, when using only (lu^ inttdlect, as in ({iiict 
study, we scarcely use tin; diaphragm ; tli(i lower portiem ot' tlic 
chest is inactive, and W(^ breathe by the bronchial legion. Tliis is 
not invigorating, for intellectual aetiou is exhausting, and the speaker 
who negh'cts the, diajdiragm, using oiilv the np])er ])ortion of the 
chest, soon exliaiists his . iial foi-ctg and if lie continues will destroy 
liis ]if(‘. 

Th(^ lowin' portion of the chest, thus associated with the animal 
forces and giving a deep, strong voiei*, tennis toward diseases of a 
vigorous iiillaniniatoiy nature, sncli as jmemnonia, wJiih^ the np[)or 
])orlion ot the eli(‘st tends to those, diseases which oianir wlien there 
is a leehler vitality, such as eonsnnijition, which usually begins at 
the summit of the, lungs, and when it is deYelopinl excites by 
syinpatby the liopefnl emotions i/f the iqipcn' jiortion of the brain. 

Tlie eliest tlius illustrates tho gmieral huv of the (lonstitiitiou that 
th(^ noblin' sentiments sympalhi/.e with the upper and the animal 
huiiilties with the, lower portions of all our organs. In eomjiaring 
man with the gorilla w(‘ lind in the latter a larger develo[)inent of 
the lower [lorlion of lln; e,lies(. 

It is also a geiunal hnv of the constitution that the energies li^' 
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The above chart represents the sympathetic relations of the soul, brain, and body, 
as well as it can be done by mere nomenclature. The full understanding of this 
relation requires the study of a treatise on Sarcognomy. T'herapkutic Sarcog- 
nomy explains not only these sympathies and the experiments by ydiich afty one 
<^an demonstrate them, but the new method of treatment into which the science 
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posteriorly and the sensitive, delicate functions anteriorly. Thus 
the anterior portion of the cliest sympathizes with the intellect and 
relined emotions, while the posterior is associated with the moral 
and physiological energies. Thus the development of the shoulders 
is the mark of vital pow.er and stamina which may always be relied 
on. A large shoulder always indicates a strong, enduring constitm 
tion, and gives lirmness to the character as well as to the constitu- 
tion ; the {levelo])ment of the upper part of the back is a decisive in- 
dication for both body and mind. I have been struck with the remark- 
able prominence of this region in (General Jackson. Moreover, the 
energetic qualities of character make this region prominent by stand- 
ing erect and throwing back the shoulders, an attitude expressive 
of health, lirmness, self-respect, and courage. 

The chest is more developed downward and backward in men, up- 
ward and forward in women. Hence women who breathe more by 
the ribs than the <lia])hragni can bear a coinj)ression of the waist 
which men could not endure. The inferior portion of the chest and 
the inferior passions associated with it are less developed in women, 
while the upper anterior ])()rtion of the cliost, which sympatlietieally 
responds to the noble and lelined emotions, is more acitive. 

The sculptor, therefore, should be guidc'd by Sar(‘ognomy in mod(*l- 
ling the human form, as every jiortion expresses or indicates cliar- 
a(‘ter, A large developinent of the waist or a very high and })romi- 
mnit shoulder wanild not be feminine, and a Ihit or hollow chest 
would be (‘(jually inap])ro[)riate for tlio female form. A very large 
(h5V(‘h)])ment of the arms, and especially of the foi’c-arm and hamh 
w'onhl als(') be unfeminine. 'I'lic ])alni of the hand may be well de- 
veh)[u*d, blit not its bony framewairk. 

These [)rinci])h*s show us that the small female w'aist, cvim w’lien 
maintained by the cursed, is not so unnatural as many hygienists an' 
dispos(‘d to believe. d1ie small waist belongs to wa)man, and is ehar- 
acterislicof her relinenumt and control iiverthe sellisli passions and 
appidiles. ('orsid compression may in(n-(*ase tliis to an extent (lia( 
would be injurious to tiie animal forces, i)ut tlii^ amount of th(3 evil 
is ])robably much h'ss than ])bysiological reformers waiuld represent 
it, at least among sensible women. 

Tlie zone of the body wbieh is (i()m])ressed at the Avaist is sym- 
pathetically the scat of passions tliat tend to scJlishness, contention, 
violence, and intemperance ; and whatever erities may say, the small 
waist will always be admired in women if it be not abnormally small. 

That region is so irritating in its inllueiuie tliat electricians, with- 
out knowing the princiiiles of Saucognomy. have discovered that it 
is not ex[)edient to apjily electric currents upon it or tlirough it 
any considerable extent. 

Jt wandd follow from the foregoing prineijiles tliat the huinau body 
is most nobly and gracefully formed when the development above 
the waiist exceeds that below it, and everything that conduces to tlie 
development of the chest tends to ennobling and strengthen the char- 
act e*r and give the brain all the energy of which it is capable. 

. JIciicc the more active the life (normally directed) the better for 
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the iinproveinerit of the character and capacities. ’ The liuiiidruin, 
tiiesoine style of the old-fashioned systems of education was better 
calculated to enfeeble and deteriorate than streniythen the character. 

A system of [gymnastic exercises of any kiml that enlarges the 
circumference of the chest gives a great addition to the power of 
the brain and the i^ital force of the constitutioiw For a similar reason 
ail elevated locality on mountains or high plateaus from two to live 
il]()usaiji4l feet above the ocean level is favorable to the highest develop- 
ment of humanity, because it gives expansion to the lungs, which 
promotes the clearness and activity of the brain. 

'rin^ lofty liighlands of Asia’ north of the Himalayan and Hindu 
Kush mountains, east of the (lasj>ian St^a, have bemi a prolilic source 
of I’obust and enterprising population, overrunning (countries to the 
wo'st and south, having been tin* original home of t Ini great Aryan 
nnic to which wti Indong, the dominant racic of all civilization, broken 
inli^) many nationalities and daily extending its emj»ire. The high- 
lands of Scotland hav(i produced the most superior Hritish ])o[)U- 
lation : defying tin*, legions of Rome, and maintaining to the pres(‘nt 
tinni a social asc(;ndency in Kngland. Tin* mountains of Switzer- 
land have maintained tjio noblest civilization of Furo])e — a r(*j)ul)lic 
amid warring despotisms. In thesis high regions the loftic'st sjiiri- 
tiiality is (hwc'lope.d, and in Thibet there is still tin* most miracidous 
display of spiritual })owers, which seem to be authenticated by the 
i)arraLiv(‘s of travellers. 

The ligur(*s that illustrate Sarcognomy show how minut(‘ly w(} 
now know the syiujiathetic relation (d‘ every jjait of the body — its 
exact corrc'Spoinhunn*. with the brain, dins gives a complete guide 
to the scul[)tor for artistic anatomy, and a compl(*te guide to the 
elect rii; jiractit ioner fur the a]>])liance of his electrodes, — a, knowl- 
talgc whi(*.h my ])Uj)ils are now reducing lo practijee. 

'This knowledge enables them so to apply ehnaric curr(*nts as to 
[irodina* a powerful general tonic inllut*nce over the whole system, 
or to stimidate an v s[)ecial organ, or to rcdin^e its aedivity. 

There are currents that [iroduee tran([uilli(y and good liumor, cur- 
rents that [)roduce giaait vital force, currents that develop heat, or 
that cool a biver, ciiiTeuls that stimulate the mind, or that ])roduce 
•somnolent repose, currents that increase the action of the digestive 
organs, curreids that increase or diminish the aedivity of the nervous 
system, and currents that are potent to subdik* iullammations of the 
lungs or tin* brain. 

Tims tlie knowledge of SvVHCOGnomv gives acoutrol over all tlie 
mental and physiological processes of life iicvi'i* before deemed pos- 
sible, and every student trained in the College of Therapeuties real- 
izes in his experience, no matter what he •may have previously 
known of physiology and therapeutics, or of electric, magnetic, or 
mental j)ractice, the sut)erior ease, accuracy, and certainty of Ids 
treatment when guided by Therapeutic Sarcognomy, whicli continues 
•dl therapeutic measures, whether vital, electric, or medical, giving 
flu'oefold power, and directs local measures so as to control vitality. 
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l^pginte in tljc ^^ountal 

The enlar^enioiit of the Journal will jH'rinit the introduction of a 
hyoieiiic de])artinent. Tlie attainment of perfect health of soul and 
body is the greatest snoeess that life affords, and he who has accom- 
plished tills may look^with indifference upon the wealth of million- 
aires, even though his pockets may be empty, for Ikj has something 
worth more than wealtli. • 

The Journal is devoted to practical utility, attainable only by the 
principles of jiositivc science, and avoids the transcendental specula- 
tion which leads to no results, as well as the dreamy notions which 
flourish only in an atmosphere of credulity. 

Principles and sciences are cultivated by the Journal which may 
not appear entirely practit^al, until we trace them to their results in 
society. Inventions and sci(*ntiiic principles may apj^iear abstruse 
and uujiractical until we see their results in the wealth, comfort, A^id 
happiness tliey produce. Jdie jiointing of a mngiieti (5 bar to tlie 
ISorth Pole may seem a mere curiosity ; \)ut when we veilcct upon 
the countless millions of international (ioumierce 011 tlie ocean that 
depend upon the magnetic needle for guidance, we ])er(ieive its im- 
mense practical value. 

The science of man, Antiiuopologv, has a greater jiraetical value 
than the magnet, for in its full develo])ment it will guide tlie nations 
to a nobler destiny than onr present philosophizers deem possible', — 
a destiny of iiEAiyrn, hailmonv, and universal f»in)Si’EuiTY. This 
may not yet be apparent in the pages of the Journal of Man, lor 
as yet it has dev('lo})cd bnt a small portion of tliis vast science, and 
my entire lifetime in the future may not be sufficient for its full 
expression. But when its etliieal philosojiliy, its exposition (d‘ human 
relations, and its nmiiitory laws of lite are fully dcvclo])e^l, no faith- 
ful student will fail to see in Anthropology tlie Bihle of IIuMANi'rvl 
— more conqneheiisive and more true than all that men have hith(?i to 
honored, and so far beyond the present civilization, so widely dif- 
ferent iVom it, that many generations must ])ass before its full 
ado})tioii. 

This mneli T may ask my readers to receive as probably true, d 
they recognize in all that 1 iiave published a fearless |nirsnit of truth 
by the methods of careful exjierimcnt and absolute certainty. 

Among these noble results of Anthropology are some that arc 
near and jiersonal to all of ns — the full development of the indivi- 
dual life — the [lerfeetlon of the soul and body, to which Authro])ol- 
ogy gives guidance. 

In Tiieilvpeutic SarcO(JNO.aiy and Psyoliometry it gives a ready 
method of rectifying departures from health, and in its exposition of 
the constitution and laws of liealth, as well as psychometric apprecia- 
tion of its varying conditions and the relations they bear to remedies, 
it shows how we may preserve a high tone of unvarying liealth, and 
thus attain longevity — not the immortality on eartli for which a iew 
eidliiisiastic fanatics have contended, but a century of longevity 
which we shall never grow old in a physiological and spiritual sense. 
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In thus taking up hygienic science,! would say at once that I have 
great resjiect for experience, and for all that it teaches. Knowledge 
gathered by diOieiilt experience and observation through centuries is 
too precious to be neglected or thrust aside by a new theory.* But 
knowledge is always incoinj)lete, imperfect, aipl gro^ying. Any faith- 
ful student of nature can make some new contribution, and I have 
two impoi’tant contributions to make to hygienic science, which are 
substaniially new as I ])resent them, for they differ from the current 
uotions, but are based on scientitic principles which have been 
jiegle(;ted. 

1. TJic true hygiene is that wlii(jh looks mainly in the })hysical^ to 
the (jondition of the I)lood, as the paramount clement of liealtli, and 
concerns itself especially with nutrition. 

2. The true hygienic science is as much spiritual as physical, which 
inany would now concede ; but it reejuires a spiritual culture and 
(Uwelopmont of (iluiracter which has never been fully coinj)rehended 
or described. Anthrojudogy shows just liow the ehaiacter shoidd be 
enhivated for l\\c liighest Iwalth, and many of the current uotions as 
to this culture differ greatly from the truth, and tend to barren or at 
least unimportant results. 

A true hygiene will develo]) health and ha])piness. This 1 have 
poi’sonally verified, for few have any higher enjoyment of lile than 
tlie writer of these lines. In future nnml)ei*s of tin.* Jonrnal the 
rational system of hygiene and resistance to disease will he gradually 
(levelo[)ed. 

A (boNTUUY OF llEAi/riiFTTL hiFE.— We luive a great many 
reports of centenarians. The newspapers say tliat David Irwin died 
a lew weeks ago near Waseka, Minn., aged lib. lie was a(M|uainted 
with (ien. Washington, and served in the war of 1S1*2. They also 
siiy that a Ah^xic^an iiannid Jose Diazero is livi;ig ih Santa Barbara 
county, California, at the age of 12!). Aunt ('aroliiie Harris, a 
colored woman, 120 years (d' age, was bnricHl in (Quitman county, 
Georgia, Jan. 12, ISS!). She had lived so long in the Harris lamily 
that siie talked lik(* a mol her to yonngst(‘rs of 00 and 70. She was 
blind for many years, hut during the war regained her sight. The 
^Sfxd'ks I^ioftrrr r(?j)orts an old ia<ly in Irwin county, (ieorgia, 111 
yi'ars old, who had lost and regained her eyesight, sedng as well now 
as she (nnu* did. Tli(‘ newspapers report a Ivussian woman as living 
uow at the age of 140, who rc'ails without spectacles. 

in the liighland n'gioiis of JMexico the elimatii is vt‘rv favorable 
to longiwity, and we have many remarkable examples from that 
country. A correspondent from ^lexieo of a Boston pa])cr says: 
“ 44ie eliinate of the Mexican table-land has always been lavorable 
to longcivity, and the Indians live to incredible ages, ([iiite rosemb- 
hng the patriarehial achievements in life-diiral ion. The other day 
i^n old fellow named Jose Onofre. (Ijeda died over in a town of the 
«late of Jalisco, ag(‘d lib years. He had been marled twice, and, 
only a year ago thought seriously of a third wife, when dcatli came 
along to stop his matrimonial schemes. Some lime ago an old tcJlow 
'vas living at San Miguel de Alleiide, aged lob years, a man st^l 
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vigorous. Tlie records of the parish church confirmed his claims to 
a great age. Not long ago, down in the pretty little tropical village 
of Orizaba, there died an old woman aged 140 years, and a few 
months ago a woman named Martina Kiviera died here at the age of 
IfiO years, a fact .thorouglily attested. "Plie Indians have a ])roverh 
that their hair is blac.k when that of the Sjianiard is growing gray. 
A local ])aper noted, the other day, the ease of the Indian, »]uan San- 
tiago, who died in 1814, at the age of 148 years. This old chap left 
two de])endcnt grandchild nm, both aged men, whose years were re- 
spectively 111 and 109 years.” 

The well-known autiior, Hudson Tuttle, sends us the following 
account of an Ohio centenarian. He is an illiterate man. The 
cranky ])eople who ])hilosophi/.e a])()ut living forever never become 
(tentenarians : — 

1 have just visited Itichard Hrewer, of Birmingham, O., now in 
his 100th year. He is yet able to Aval k to the village a mile aw^y 
and back, and sn[)(n-vis(^ his farm afiaiis. He was one of the earli(‘st 
])ioneers. la’ved a i*ongh life as a Jiiinfer and trapper; never was 
sick ])»it once in his life, and that came of plunging into tlie river 
full of ice. 1 1 is senses are all good, his eyc^sight remarkably so, en- 
abling him to aim his gun with great accuracy. Every vital organ, 
aftcM- cjireful examination, was in perfect h(*alth, ("\c(*pt a slight failurt^ 
in the valves of the luairt. He is illiterate, not laOng able even to read, 
uses tobacco, is not a total abstaiinu- from licjuors, though always 
teni[)erate, and attributes his long(*vity to tlesh diet ainl open-air 
life. He is a man widl ])rop(»rtioned, above' t) lee't in In'ight, with a 
frame, not superabundant in flesh, but of iron te'xture*. When he 
Avas OIK', hundia'd years old he thrtnv the bt^st wrestler ])itted against 
him. The mosl^remarkahle feature h\ his character is ])(‘rfe('t seli- 
poise, and unchange^ibh* d('casion. He was mai’iic'd in earl,y life, and 
liis wife died at the ag«' of 98. Tliey had eight (diildren.” 


CB^orsS ct \Dita. 

JB' Richard Hknrv SronoMne 

I'NDKR the roots of the roses, 

I)o\vn in the dark, rich mold, 

'The (Inst of my dear one reposes, 
lake a spark wliic'h night incloses 
When I he ashes of the day are cold. 

Under the awful wings 

Which 1)100(1 over land and sea, 

And whose shadows nor lift nor flee — 
'I'his is ihe oider of things. 

And hail) been from of old; 

Eusl production, 

And last dcstriiciion ; 

So the pendnlnni swings, 

Wl)ile ( ladles are rocked and bells arc lolled. 
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Not under the roots of the roses, 

But under the luminous wings 
Of the King of kings 
The soul of my love reposes, 

With the light of morn in her eyes. 

Where the Vision of Life discloses 
Life that sleeps not nor dies. 

Under or over the skies 
What is it that never dies } 

Spirit — if such there be — 

Whom no one hath seen nor heard, 

We do not acknowledge thee ; 

For, spoken or written word, 

'I'hou art bi$t a dream, a breath ; 

C’ertain is nothing but I )eath ! 

•Mr. Stoddard, in the above, has given a forcible expression to that 
doubt and despair which are continually recurring in our light literature, 
as well as our pessimistic pseudo-philosophy. But there is a far different 
view of these questions which pJiilosopliy sanctions and science demon- 
strates, which may be expressed as follows : 


Dim is the eye of the gloomy mortal 
'That S(‘(qh nothing beyond death’s portal. 

What sceth the ox, what seeth tlie ass, 

As they look to the ground and crop the grass? 
'j'hev sec not the stars afiame in the sky, 
h'or they do not aspire to look on high. 

But the stars still shine with a light divine, 

Yet shine in vain for the earth-born blind. 

Yet oh, not in vain, for the high-born soul, 

'That claimeth its kin with the T.ord of the whole. 
• For the light of the star, that gleameth afar, 

But faintiv n'vealeth the mystery there. 

Beyond all stars, in the realms of space. 

Lies Iiidden the power of an infinite grace. 

And deep in the inner depths of the soul, 
ddie glory resides that was born of the whole. 
Nor death, nor decay that glory can dim. 
Ineffable, bright, as it came from Him ! 
d'he centuries pass, and the earrh’s round mass 
Seeth death, decay, and ruin, alas! 

But the soul, though dwelling so nigh to the sod, 
Finds its realm in the sphere of the inhnile God ; 
In mansions of light, of bliss, and of Io\c, 

For Earth is below and Heaven above, 

The one is a troubled dream of the night 
d'hat facleth away in the morning light; 

The other is life unfettered and true, 

With limits and prisons no Ifinger in view ; 

With genins released for a lofty career, 

And Love that we only dream of here 1 
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Science, anb ^rogrejBfj#. 

An • Emitiiquake foketold uy means of Plants. — The 
Briiisli Poiisiil-Geiicral in Yieniui lias been instructed by the foreign 
oljlico to re(|Liest Prof. Novak to furnish him witli information about 
his famous weatlier-j)lant. Tlie committee of the Jubilee Exhibition 
wliicli lias just closed lias promised Prof. Novak a certificate to the 
eflect that the weather forecasts made by his plants were cofrect in 
9(3 ciis(‘s out of 100. Prof. Novak states that, owing to the great 
number of letters he has received from England, he has made ar- 
rangemonts with Mr. (h W. Kadeke, of (llapliam Common, London, 
to exhibit the plants in England, and to answer all iiKjuiries about 
them. Kiirther, Herr Novak wishes it to^bc known that his plants 
are now giving indications of shocks of cai*th(|nake, which may be 
expected to occur during the next week within lOO (icrman miles 
south of Vienna. On several occasions, these ])redictions as ^to 
earthquakes have been useful in enabling niimvowners to take pre- 
cautions for prevmiting loss of life in colliery exjilosions. — Llcerpool 
Echo, \888. 

The PiuiiADELPiTiA training School. — There is a touch of 
romance in the career of Mr. Williamson, who has placed liis $15,- 
O00J30O fortune at the dis[)osal of trustees (o (istablish a mechanical 
training school in Philadelphia. He has been a ba(;lielor all his Hie, 
and now, in his 85(11 year, this venerable Quaker makiis this gener- 
ous gift of his princely fortune for the public; good. He began life 
as a fanner's boy without a {xmny, and laid the foundation of his 
(‘uormous wealth by practising tin; most rigid economy. He struck 
out for himself as a country pcdlcr, then he o])ened a dry goods 
store, and used his sur])lus jirolitr in fortunate invivstments. 
Throughout his caroi 3 r lie has preferred to give $10,000 for charity 
to buying a suit of clothes for himself. He has carried the same 
umbrella for lifteen years, and lias many of the habits of a hermit. 
He has no household goods to speak of, and no one seems to know 
where he lives, the city directory giving only the location of his 
otlice. All the same, his mmie will ju’obabiy go down to posterity, 
as has that of Stephen Girard, as a wise and generous philanthropist. 
— lioHfon. lleralil. 

Gkeent.and ExpLOUATiriN.-™ Dr. E. Nansen, a talented Nor- 
wegian, has been exploring (Jrceidand on snow-shoes. When ho 
returns we shall hear an interesting story. Dr. N. has expressed an 
opinion similar to that expressed by jisy^diometers, “ that possibly a 
comparatively fertile interior might be discovened within the massive 
ice-barriers, and jierchainie a new race of mankind.” 

Walloon Travellistl — Jdie airshi]) of Peter E. Campbell made 
a trial trij) on Coney Island in December. It is a cigar-shaped bal- 
loon, no feet long and 42 in diameter at the centre. The car has 
propeller wheels behind and a rudder before, ojierated by liands or 
feet so that it can move about in a still atmosphere. The balloon 
rose *500 feet and moved about under control for lialf an hour, then 
sailed northeast and landed at Sheepshead Bay. Jt would be quit® 
.)ielj[)less, Jiowever, in a wind. • 
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RKBirii.DrND Cautiiagk. — “Cardinal Lavif^erie lias laid liefore 
Pope Leo XIII. and tlie government of the Fjeneli Republic a 
scheme for the ‘refoundation of Carthaj^e.’ TJie Pope, as the 
representative of the Rome which destroyed that noblest of all her 
rivals, will tlius execute a noble act of reparation, wliile France will 
liave the glory of giving back to commerce that ancient trade ea})ital 
of the Mediterraiiean. The Canliiial imhilges in the most glowing 
expeetsttions of the future of tlie third (hirlhage.” 

Jeuijsalem. — “ d'lie Navht'ichten aus dm 'ii 

(fcrmaii newspaper published in Palestine, states that the city of 
Jerusalem is growing in size and po])ulation at a lemarkable rate. 
Its growth is all the more surprising because neither its situation nor 
its trade is favorable to a rapid inci’ease : it lies among a not very 
fertile gi'oup of mountains, it has next to no commerce, and it has 
no manufaittures. ‘ Nevertheless new buildings are rising daily ; 
(^Ifurches, gardens, and institutes of various kinds are Hlling up tlie 
formerly desolate neighborhood to the distance of lialf an liour’s 
walk la^yond the old limits of the city. The Jews ari^ to the front 
as builders. Their liouses sjiring out of the ground like mushrooms^ 
iniform, ugly, one-storied, jilentifully suj)}died with windows, but 
with no manner of adornment. The Rothschilds have compleled a 
new hosj)itaL (dose beside it there is a new' Abyssinian church, 
ddie Russians are also great builders.'’ 

(Juioma'ITON. — Th(n*e are only bO crematory furnaces outside of 
Asia: 20 in Italy, 1 in (Jermany, 1 hi England, 1 in Switzerland, 
1 ill France, and 2() in the fJiiited States. F]) to last August the 
nuinbcu* of crematious was 908 in Italy, bod in Lotha, 287 in Amer- 
ica, dO ill Sweden, 10 in England, 7 in France, ] in Deiniiark. 

The ( kiMcrDMETEU. — A calculating machine invented by Mr. 
Small, of,(diicago, is a Avonderful affair about fourteen iiuJics long, 
seven wdde and live high, w’eighing eight pounds, and, like a tyjie- 
Avriter, is workial by keys. A mere novice can work it rafiidly. It 
was tested at Washington in competition with the most expert calcu- 
lators on long aritiuiietieal sums, and brought out the answers more 
promptly and correctly. 

Tue Pneumatics I)vnamite (lux can demolish any ship by a 
single sliot, no inalter how protected by steel, at the distance of one 
mile, ddiis will ])Votect our coasts sufhcleutly, and render forts un- 
necessary. No jiowder is used; iced cold air propels the ship- 
destroying shell. 

The Telephone. — Words spoken in Philadelpliia can now be 
heard at a distance of 4b0 miles, in Portland, Maim*. 

Elect PH c Railways. — Topeka, Kansas, has just established 
fifteen miles of electric railway. • 

ANnrAL Tnteihhgex(3E. — Mr. Romaine states, in tlie London 
that he lias succeeded with a chimpanzee in teaching it to 
poiiiit. If asked to liand out two, three, four, or five stra\vs it does 
it correctly. 

Pine-Fiure PAGorHO. — It has been found that cotton bagging 
I’an be made of pine-leaf fibre clieaper than jute. It is thought 
that this will be one of the most profitable industries of tjie So^ith.* 
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Spiked Cloveu. — A luitive forage plant, called “spiked clover/' 
is attracting attention in California. It grows in great profusion on 
low lands by tiio streams in Jliiinboldt county, attaining sometimes 
the lieiglit of twedve feet. The jjlant jnits out white blossoms on 
slender spikes, and resembles the clover leaf in formation. It is 
eaten with avidity by horses and cattle. 


2B?i^fcdIaneou$?. 

Mysteuies of the Huain. — In the next number of the Journal 
will be presented a new e\])osition of the structural action of the 
bra‘in, which has never before been publislied, and has never been 
suspected by the })liysi()h)gical investigators and collegiate authorities 
of the medical ])rofessi()n. It is the consummated result of half a 
century of in vestigatiou and ex])eriment by a host of scientists, and 
might have bemi more satisfactory than it is, if their labors had |jll 
been wisely directed. Unfortunately, the plain open highway to 
cerebral s(dence — tin' route ])ursued by Dr. (bill — the method of 
study ing compai'ative devt'lopment, has l)('(Ui abandoned by the medi- 
cal profession as a bod}'. lienee they have bc(ui compelh'd to waste 
a great deal of time, j)erforming really tlu^ labors of Sisyphus in 
uiiprolitable investigations; for in abandoning the method of (bill 
they had only the autoj)sics of human corpsi's, and the mutila- 
tion of living animals, by whiidi they could not ex])ect to develo]> 
])syidiic science, and looki'd only for ])hysiological results. It 
would be diriieult to ijonjecture liow many thousands of animals, 
such as nonkeys, dogs, eats, jackals, j-abbits, guinea-pigs, fowls, 
])igeons, lishes, etc., tlii'V tortured and killed, and it would be very 
strange il tlu*y had n(»t attaini'd some valuable discoveries and 
e(iually strange if tiu'y had attained any satisfactory view. Their 
views ar(^ not satisfactory to tlu'mselves or to any one, but‘their real 
discoveries are of permammt value. 

j\Ican while, after j)nisuing the method of (bill with diligence for 
several y('ars (in which 1 was almost alone ) I found the royal road 
of direcd ('xperimmit on the brain and psychometric exploration, 
each conlirming the other, and both sid)jected to the higher laws of 
Pathognomy. 'riiese investigations carried me far away from colleges, 
from authors, from siuentists, and from the whole s})here of modern 
doctrine and ojiinion to rev(*l in a m‘w lield of knowledge, as Daniel 
Jloone enjoyed his pioiu'cr travels in the forests of Kentucky. 

The results of these in vestigation.s, fortilied, eidarged, and assisted 
by th(^ hard-earned lesults of j)atliology and vivisection, by a host of 
learned and laborious students, are now to be [ircsentcd for the first 
time to the readers oi klie dournal, and a very important cha[)ter ol 
the mysteries of the brain is to appear in the next number. 

The JoiHiNAL OF Man is still too small for the Hood of iutcrest- 
iiig matter around us, “The Pj-esidential Iloroseope” and other in- 
teresting matters are necessarily jiostpoiied. Readers will please 
obsei;ve tluit everything in tliii Jofilnal is editorial unless quoted oi’ 
credited to some other source. Don’t delay remittances : tlie old 
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maxim is, “Tie gives doubly who gives ])romptly." Do iK)t fail to 
interest your friends in tlie »lourniil and send the names of those 
who might be interested in it by receiving a sain]>le co}\v. 

('oKDiAL IlKsroNSES. — Tlie following is a fair sample of the sen- 
tiiiKUits of the readers of the Journal: “Never at anytime in my 
life did 1 part with twT) dollars more willingly than I (lo now. The 
Journal is such a welcome visitor that, would you double it next 
year, I^would be all the better ])leased. I am delighted to know 
that your Avork on Therapeutic Sareognoiny is coming to tlu.* front; 
also that we may hop(; soon for the new issue of Anthropology. 
Witli the Journal and the Ueligio-philoso])hical we have a feast tit 
for the gods. no])ing the coming year will bring you health lo con- 
tinue your exertions, and the satisfaction which is always the attend- 
ant of a j)i’ol()nged stiaiggle. — T. J/.” 

TmoKAPEirnc Sa iovkinomy. The students of this science are 
n^'(4ing with great success in the treatment of disease by following 
ils ])rinci[)h^s. As a sp(*ciincn of wdiat they are doing, I (piote Irom 
a rt'c.cnl lett(M‘ of one who is in his first year of ])ra(4ice in coni])any 
with another practitioner of Sareognoiny: “We are handling 
all kinds of diseases and Avith good success. Many cases that have 
hccoine tir(*.d of the old niethoils of mire we ari^ having siua'ess Avith. 
W(! have had (piitc' a nnnihm* of cases of rheuinatisin and IniAu^ not 
failed of making a cnr(‘. Wt^ have on(‘ case of ]'aralysis which we 
art‘ now ti’iaiting with gradual imju’ovement ; and lots of liver troubles, 

( hills and fevci*. and many with nervous troubl(\s. A Mr. J\, a man 
of middle ag(^ who had worn spectacles for four years, Avas trcnited 
tw(‘nty-one tinu‘s and has inU used his spectaedes since. lie says he 
Would not be in the eondition lu^ was fora thousand dollars. Mr. E., 
a tailor, had suffered with rheuniatism for three months, broken of 
his rest every night, and unable to work n c(y///y>/c/c c/or //'//// c//e 
I ri'ithucnf* Mr. K. Avas brought to us a month ago, not expectinl to 
livt', as the regulars had told him his left lung was gom*, and there 
was no lielj) for him : noAv considers himselt nearly well. The 
Aviitei' of this is a eautions and liiodest gentleman, Avho eertaiiily has 
not exaggerated his suceess. I should be phnised to receive reiHirls 
iVoin other praet itiomu’s. 

luiiUATlON OK (bJMATKS. — 1 have seen no meiitiou of an impor- 
tant law of el i mates Avhiidi I have long obsm ved in o])eration. It is 
this, that as the gri'atiist mass of cold is at the North Pole, it is liable 
to deseeml in any direction on either side of the globe, according to 
tln^ movement of the atmosphere. A strong south Aviiid blowing 
toward the pole on one side of tlu^ globe, necessarily drives the cold 
l»<)lar air toward the other side of the globe Avhich thus becomes 
hitmisely cold, in pi’oportioii as the former is warmed by the south 
Aviinl. Thus a mild Avinter weather on one side of the globe is an 
indie, ation of cold weather on the other side. This is l)eiug illus- 
traled at ])resent. Our Avarm winter is enjoyed at the expense of 
Noi thern bbiro])e and Asia. A dispatch from London, Jan. 4, says, 
'Mt is reported that 200 persons have been lost in the snow, and 
fiozcn to death in Russia during the ])ast week. The harbor of 
Ddessiv is icebound. Heavy suoavs in the south of Russia have jjii- 
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gulfed several trains, and stopped all kinds of traffic/’ Another 
dispatch says: ‘^ST. Peterseuro, Jan. 3, 1889 : A terrible disaster 
has liappened at Sabnmssohi, near Titlis, in (leorgia. A train became 
blocked in an iininenso snow drift; a»i(l before aid could be sent, 14 
of the ])assengers perislied from the intense cold, and 20 others were 
badly frostbitten. A relief i)arty which started out to rescue the 
imperilled passengers lost their way, and ])erished in the snow/’ 
This influx of (a)ld from the north is greatly iiuu-eased by s( 4 utherri 
heat. All intense heat in India, Ikn-sia, and Afghanistan would bring 
on a cold wave from the nortli. 

ToROLORAMRO Items. — From the ilralll li'in\(’ier of Dec. I/) wo 
pick out several (juotations — “Again the ilowors (ioinmence t(^ bloom 
on these rocks. iV little bou([uet of blue and piir[)le flowers on our 
desk smells exactly like wliitc (dover/’ “ Huge pelicans are flying 
above us or fishing in the bayat all hours ol the day. White 
cranes are thick in the “ More duck c‘ggs than we cim 

eat — scrambled, in omelets, fried, boiled, and in corn cakes.” “ From 
seven to eight hundred jiounds of fish were taken at Santa Maria 
Island with tlie first haul of our big seine for tin; si^ason.” “ I have 
lived on the shoie of the bay. It is a fine body of water, and large 
enough to give anpile room and scojic for all the shi])s that (‘ven the 
most sanguine can hope wo shall have. It is also ])rotected by the 
mountains and hills about it, tliat ships may ride at their case in 
security. Tliere is no harm in having a harbor beautiful as well as 
safe, and both of these ([iialities are possicssed by 'bo[)olobampo.' 
“Anything can be grown here with ease. I am looking out on a 
thrifiy banana trei^ ovi‘r eight fiM_*t high, yet less than a year old. In 
fact, it would be impossible, I believt*, to find in the worhl a ])lac{' 
affording ns the chance we have here.” coiitcmplatml railroad 

from th(^ (dty ol' Mt;\ico to a\ca[)ulco lias been uinhn-takeii by an 
English coin])any with anpile means to i^omjihRe it at an early day. 

“ I ari’ived at 'ropolobam])o on tlui 29th ult., and found the harbor 
iill that ^Ir. Owen had described it to b(j. In fact, it is one of the 
finest bays I have seen during all my experimuai of forty years as a 
seaman in all waters of the globe. Wliata ])lac(^ it may yet becoimi 1 
I defy any one to show me in all history as great an examjdi* ol 
courage and fortitude as has been displayiMl by thi' Imiders and faith- 
ful colonists, hm’oes and heroines in this moveimnd. I have found 
sterling men and wonnm who are determined to remain and woik at 
this grt'at socialistic jirobhnn. There is a fine harbor, Ji splendid 
climatm” “ The colony is in want of young, strong, able-bodied mem 
who arc accustomed to ])ioneei ing.” 

SriajEssETL ( -o-oRERA'rioN AMONU Farmers. — The Fruit-Drow- 
ers Fnion and ( \)-opt«'ative Society, of Ilammonton, New Jersey, 
allords a. striking instance of suee.essful co-operation among farmers. 
It was slartiid in TSIiT iijion a very limited basis. Last year 'ii^G3,00h 
was reeeiv(Ml and 7 per cent, declared. So far this year the business 
has Ix'en larger than evei’ before. Thus a large trade has been 
estalJislied, and merchandise of various kinds secured at prices 
Io^yer than the market rates. 

In adduion to the merchandise business, the enteriirise has proved 
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a godsend to the farmers in way of shipments. The present year 
2,2i)9,239 quarts of hlackberries were marketed. In one week 
:;|)7,090 quarts of strawberries and in two weeks 2 ()T ,000 (piarts of 
ras])berries wei*e slu])])ed. One farmer, from forty aeres of ‘black- 
berries, marketed about 90,000 (jiiarts. If the farm(*rs in the South 
and other seedions ot our country would form similar (jo-operative 
societies they could secure low rates and be guaranteed l)etter 
accomHiodations by railroad and steamship lines, and lind a ready 
sale for their ])roduce. Amerlran Afjriindturiiit, 

(hvpiTAL Punishment Declinjxg. — d'he law abolishing the 
(leatli ])enalty went into operation in Jtaly on the first ol‘ Janiyiry. 
I>olgium has had no execution since 1803. In Prussia, from ISTO to 
bS.SO, although the sentence oC death was pronounced on 008 , only 
one was exe(nit(Ml. Of 21 death sentences in Sweden only four were 
(*arii(Ml into (‘fleet. In Fi-ance there were a hundred death sentences 
i# 1880, but only 05 executed, and in 1884 oidy iifteen. In Austria 
only three ])er c(uit. were enforced in 1884. 41ie death ])enalty is 
entirely abolished in Portugal, Holland, liouniania, and sixteen of 
Ihe Swiss (‘anbuis. Surely the world is advancing in humanity. 

AnniTi; ATioN not wanted in Fuance. — Wasiiin(;tdn, dan. 
7 : Mr. Sherman laid before tin' Senate a letter fVoin tlie secrctarv 
of Slate, iiudosing a, hUter from Minister MacLane. 4’he latter sent 
In tb{‘ d(‘[)artnn‘nt a translation of a re])ort of the nuM'ting of certain 
nieinljers of the Pritish Parliament and of the French (’hamljer of 
Deputies in Paris on the 2ilst of October last, in behalf of the move- 
ment for arbitration. In a lettcu’ aecom])anying tlu* translation Min- 
ister MacLane says that, while st‘V(‘ral of the French deputies inte- 
rested in thc' movement, notably Messrs. Jules Simon and Alexandcir 
I’assy, are nnui of ability and [)rominen(HN they are few in number, 
and ar(‘ not sup])orted by the people or by tjie governm(‘nt. Mr. 
MacLane says that on several occasions, when he [)roposed arbitra- 
tion to the goverinnent, it was |)olitely declined.” 

VoUDooiSM IN ILvyti. — Ueeciit lett(*rs from llayti show that 
Voudooism is frightfullv prevalent. “ It is,” says the Jioston (Uohe^ 
"M combination of idolatry, dimnkt'uness, and nameless 

debamdiery, sup])os(‘d to have originated among savage tribes in 
tlie luairt of Africa.” llayti is a s[)lendid island, about one fourth 
larger than the State of Alassachusetts, and ought to have a civilized 
po])ulat ion. 

^FAY York Moving. — Tnllueutial New Yorkers pro])ose to fol- 
low the example of Poston, and throw off the yoke of Roman Cath- 
elic domination over that city. An organization has been formed 
nnder the name of the (ierman Evangelical Alliam^e, “ to maintain 
and defend the religious liberty of this country wherever it seems to 
he in danger.” They have made an appeal to Protestants in the fol- 
lowing language : “ The t)ope has a greater ])ower to-day than any 
uther sovereign, lie menaces the IJnited States. In Poston the 
hkitholics have gained control over the public schools, and rigid liere 

New York Archbisliop Corrigan is an absolute ruler. Wliile mil- 
dons are expended for the Catholic cliurch, nothing is done lor the 
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Evangelists. It is tlie duty of all the people who have other than 
the Roiiiaii Catholic belief to make one front against this phalanx of 
arch eiieiiiies.’’ Tlio Alliance will apply for a charter for the central 
organf/.ation, and local alliances will be formed throughout the 
country. 

Who auk the Soveuiugns? — The (piestion whether the people 
of the IJjiited States are the sovereign judges of their own welfare, 
and the original source of all law, is likely to come into view when 
in January the rej)()rt of Carroll I). Wiight on marriage and divorce 
in the United States shall be published. Onr cl(!rgy are so iniich in 
the^habit of thinking it their duty to enforce U[)()n mankind (in past 
times by Iir (3 and sword) whatever they suppose to bo the will ot 
Cod, that they are vtny sure to assume a, good deal of authority on 
the ([nest ion of divorce. All really enlightened [)eo[)lc kmjw that 
upon every ([uesti(ni that concerns human welfare the only reliable 
source of knowledge is ex[)erimental investigation. Who(‘ver stanels 
in the way of sueii investigation, by assuming an Ini'alllhic di(;tum to 
have been inlu'aited from onr remote and ignorant ancestors, is an 
iiieiibus U[)()n society. 

The Land Questton in En(;land. — Henry Ceorge, in tlie 
Sianditrd says: “Fiom all sides forces have been and are now con- 
verging to [)ress the land (|ueslion to the front in (Ireat Britain. 
Tlie Ti ■ish land agitation and the political dilli{*nlti(‘s that it has 
brought, the growth of a similar agitation in th(3 Siiottisli Highlands, 
the tithe agitation in Wales, the falling-in of leases in London and 
other citi(3s, (*arrving with them the transfer to the ground landlord 
of blo(d\S of valuable buildings, witli enormous increase of rents, 
the discussion of the Jiatnri*. and effects of mining royaltii^s, tin' 
growth of democratic sentinnmt, the iiuireasing social discontemt. 
the dc(aidencc of thcM)ldtigricnIturc, and the rise to jiolitiesd imj»(tr* 
tanee of the agricultural laborers, the attention that has been drawn 
to tlie condition and housing of the poor in the cities, the weakening 
of the trades unions -in fact, the whole trend of evemts and ei 
tlioiight lias been in the direction of foi’cdng the land (| nest ion upon 
public attention. And tlaH a few individuals should bo deemed to 
be the absolute owners of the land on which, and from which, a 
whole nation miisl live, if tlnyv are to livm at all, is a thing so utterly 
monstrous, so clearly opposed to the lirst and strongest jiereeptions 
of natural right that it can only he maintained on condition that it 
is not discnsscid. ISh) matter how timidly it is begun, there is in tlu' 
nature of the human mind only one end to any discussion of the 
rigJit oi laiidJords to levy tribute on tlieir fellow-creatures for tlic use 
(jt what was here before man came.” 

Fir/rKiHX(; WhvTKJi is a,matter of great iinportanc'c but is of little valu(^ 
nuless t\ie iWter ('an be eteaiu'.d. llecent experiments show that many id- 
tors actually iiierease the number of bacteria in the water. A small, cliea]) 
filt(‘r manufactured in Bost(m cleans its(df by reversing the currmit 
throngli it. Tlu^ Pasteur [porcelain filter, which excludes everything, 
mits of being waslu'd clean. 
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€!)«)[». XVIII. — |>atl^olo0ital S'llusftrationjS. 

The Ainioiis case of Phi ncas Ga."e fully described. — A tampini^ iron ^13 inches lonfi;^ 
shot throuijh the liead, passing through the front brain, with prompt rei:overy, 
— showing the non-physiological character of the frontal organs. — Explanation 
by positive cerebral science. 



DKSCIIIPTION of TirK 1‘LATF. 

1. Lalcral view of a pn'p.tred cTatiimu, repn’.Sfnliiig the iron Inir in tlio act of traversinjr 
itsciivitv. ‘i. Front, view ot ditto, a. I’lan of ilui Iniso s<‘rn IVuim witlim. (In Uiroc! lig- 

ojiiic foramiiia am socii to In; iiilarl, ami iiy small wliito rotls. In'ilic 

tu'oli^mrcs, no :il tmiipl has heon ina«le to represent tin; el valion of the laroe anterior frag- 
ment, whiel) have heem more eonsiili*ral)le than is in? ‘sliown.) t. Cast laktm fi’oin lhi‘ 

sliavcd head of the and rei)r»‘.siMiting tlie. preseat npptviranee of tiu* fra<*tine; the 

aidi i ior Iragitient hen g eonsiderahly elevate.tl in the jire iloview. The iron bar (ilivided) 
of the length ami diameler proportioneil to the si/.e of othe ligures. 

The jiiitlioloL^ical illustrations arc coiitiiiuod because tlicy furnish a 
raio illustration of llie Irue science of the brain, and we have one case 
to consider which is worthy of preservation as the most extraordi- 
nary that ever occurred, and which it is quite certain will never have 
its [Kirallel. So extraordinary is it that it is necessary to give the 
<letails and the evidence in full to insure it a place in aiitlientii; liis- 
tory. Its es])ecial value lies in the fact that though inexplicable 
npon the old principles of pliysiology and pathology, it illustrates 
lui])pily the true science of the brain. 

thir Anthropology teaches that the anterior surfaces of tlie brain 
are destitute of physiological power, aiul serve tt) cxjiend hut not to 
generate vital force ; to produce delicacy instead of vigor, as their 
funeliims arc \iiteA\ectua\ and sensitwe. Consequently, t\\e loss o£ 
li‘e extreme anterior parts of the brain is not injurious to health, 
unless tlie injury should cause an inllamniation afiecting other por- 
fnnis. In the following case the injury was adjacent to the organ of 
language, which was slightly affected, hut chieliy concerned the ante- 
rior portion of the sensitive region, including that which gives the 
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greatest liability to disease. Tlie loss of a portion of this would 
tend to diminish the morbid susceptibility of the subject and favor 
his powers of endurance and recuperation, the extent of which is 
almost as marvellous as the singular nature of the accident. 

The case of i\Ir. (lage is not as conclusive as we might wish in ref- 
erence 'to tlie brain, because the injury was limited to one side, and 
wlien one entire hemis])here of the brain is left in perfect integrity 
it is generally sufficient for all mental operations, and able t|) resist 
the morbid inlluence of the other half. Jt has been said, however, 
that Mr. (lage, after the accident, was rather more inclined to the 
exercise of temper and indulgence in profanity, wliich would cer- 
tainly have been the lesult if the injury had been inflicted on both 
sides. 

The following description of the case is the one juiblished about twu 
years after the accident by Dr. Henry J. lligclow, professor of surgery 
in Harvard I Inivcusity : — 


Tlu^ following case, perhaj^s un[)aralleled in the annals of surgery, 
and of Avhich some int(U(‘sting details have alrejuly been ])ublished, 
occurr(al in the ])racti('e of Dr. d. M. Harlow, |)f Cavendish, Ver- 
mont. Having receivo<l a verbal ac(?ount of the accident, a few 
<lays aft(U' its occurnmee, from a medic-al gcmtleman who had exam- 
ined the ])aticnt, T thus became incidentally interested in it; and 
having since had an op[)ortunity, through tlie ])oliteness of Dr. Har- 
low, of obsei ving tlu^ ])ati(mt, who remained in lloston a number of 
weeks umhn* my charge, I have been able to satisfy myself as well 
of the occurrence and (extent of the injury as of the manner of its 
inniction. I am also indebted to the same gentleman for procuring 
at my re([ucst the testimony of a number of persons who were cog- 
nizant of the accident or its sc(|ue]. 

Those who arc sceptical in admitting the coexistence of a lesion 
so grave with an inconsiderable disturbance of function, will he 
interested in further details (ionncctcd with tlie case ; while it is due 
to scieneo that a more minp^iete record should be made of tlie histoiy 
of so remarkable an injury. 

The accident occurred upon the line of the Rutland and Burling- 
ton Railroad, on the loth of Septemher, 18d8. The subject of it, 
Phineas P. (hige, is of middle stature, twenty-five years of age, 
shrewd and intelligent. According to his own statement, he was 
cliiirging with jiovvder a lioJe drilled in a rock, for the purpose of 
blasting. It a])pears that it is customary in filling the hole to cover 
the powder with sand. In this case, the charge having been adjusted- 
Mr. Gage directed his assistant to pour in the sand ; and at the inter, 
val of a few seconds, his head being averted, and supposing the sand 
to have been properly placed, he drojiiied the head of the iron as 
usual upon the charge, to consolidate or it m.” The assistant 

liad failed to obey the order, and the iron striking fire upon the 
rock, the uncovered powder was ignited and the explosion took 
})lace. Mr. Gage was at this time standing above the hole, leaning 
forward, with his face slightly averted ; and the bar of iron was pro- 
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jected directly upwards in a line of its axis, })assing completely 
through his head and high into the air. The wound thus received, 
and which is more fully described in the se([uel, was oblique, travers- 
ing the cranium in a straight line from the angle of the lower jaw on 
one side to the centre of the frontal bone above, near the sagittal 
suture* where the missile emerged; and the iron thus forcibly thrown 
into the air was picked up at a distance of some rods from the 
patient^ smeared with brains and blood. 

From tliis extraordinary lesion the patient has quite recovered 
in his faculties of body and mind, with the loss only of tlie sight of 
the injured eye. 

The iron whicli thus traversed the skull weighs thirteen and a 
quarter pounds. Jt is three feet seven inches in length, and one and 
a quarter inches in diameter. The end which entered first is pointed ; 
the taper being seven inches long, and the diameter of the point one 
qiiarter of an inch; circumstances to which the patient perliaj)s owes 
•^liis life. The iron is unlike any other, and was made by a neighbor- 
ing blacksmith to please the fancy of the owner. 

Dr. Harlow, in the graphic account above alluded to, states that 
‘‘immediately after the ex[)l<)sioii the patient was thrown upon his 
back, and gave a few convulsive motions of the extremities, but 
spoke in a few minutes. His men (with whom he was a great favor- 
ite) took him in their arms and carried him to the road, only a few 
rods distant, and sat him into an ox-cart, in which he rode, sitting 
erect, full three quarters of a mile, to tlie hotel of Mr. Joseph Adams, 
ill this village. He got out of the cart himself, and with a little 
assistance walked up a long flight of stairs, into the hall, where he 
was dressed.'” 

Mr. »Iose])h iVdams, here spoken of, has furnished the following 
interesting statement : — 

“This is to certify that P. P. Gage had boarded in my house for 
several weeks previous to his being injured upon the railroad, and 
that I saw him and conversed with him soon after the accident, and 
am of opinion that he was perfectly conscious of wliat was passing 
around him. He rode to the house, three quarters of a mile, sitting 
ill a cart, and walked from the cart into the piazza, and thence up 
stairs, with but little assistance. I noticed the state of the left eye, 
and know from experiment that he could see with it for several days, 
though not distinctly. In regard to the elevated appearance of the 
wound, and the introduction of the finger into it, 1 can fully confirm 
the certificate of my nephew, Washington Adams, and others, and 
would add that I repeatedly saw him eject matter from the mouth 
similar in appearance to that discharged from the head. The morn- 
ing subsequent to the accident I went in (|uei^ of the bar, and found 
it at a smith’s shop, near the pit in which he was engaged. 

“The men in his pit asserted that ‘ they found the iron, covered 
with blood and brains,’ several rods behind where Mr. Gage stood, 
and that they washed it in the brook, and returned it with the other 
tools ; which representation was fully corroborated by the greasy feel 
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and look of the iron, and the fraymcntfi of hrain which I saw upon 
the rock where it fell. 

(Signed) Joskph Adams, 

CaVkndisii, Dec. 14, 1849. Justice of the Peace'' 

The descriptive letter of the Rev. Joseph Kreeiimn, dated Dec. 5, 
1810, is omitted, as the description and corroboration is sufiicieiit 
without it. A 

Dr. Williams first saw tlie patient, and makes the following state- 
ment in relation to the circumstances: — j 

, “Noutitfielu, Vermont, Dec. 4, 1849. 

‘‘Dr. Bigelow : Dear Sir, — Dr. Harlow having requested me to 
transmit to you a description of the appearance of Mr. (iage at the 
time I first saw him after the accident which happened to him in 
September, 1848, I now hasten to do so with ]deasure. 

^ “Dr. Harlow being absent at the time of the accident, I was s^nt 
for, and was the first physician who saw Mr. (r., some twenty-five^ 
or thirty minutes after he received the injury; be at that time was 
sitting in a chair u])on the piazza of Mr. Adams’s liotel in favendisli. 
When I drove up, he said, ‘Doctor, here is business enough for you.* 

I first noticed the wound upon the head before I alighted from my 
carriage, the pulsations of the brain being very distinct ; there was 
also an ajipearance whicli, befori^ I examined the head, I could not 
accoiuit for : the top of the head appeared somewhat like an inverted 
funnel ; this was owing, 1 discovered, to the bone being fractured 
about the o])ening for a distance of about two inches in every direc- 
tion. 1 ought to have mentioned above that tlie opening through 
the skull and integuments was not far from one and a half inch in 
diameter; the edges of this opening were everted, and the wlioU^ 
wound appeared as. if some wedge-shaped body had jiassed from 
below upward. Mr. Hage, during the time 1 was exannning tins 
wound, Avas relating the manner in wliicli he was injured to the by- 
standers ; he talked so rationally and was so willing to answer ques- 
tions, that 1 directed my inquiries to him in preference to the men 
who were with him at the rime of the accident, and Avho were stand- 
ing about at this time. Mr. (1. then related to me some of the 
circumstances, as he has since done ; and I can safely say that neither 
at that time nor on any subsequent occasion, save once, did 1 consi- 
der him to be other than })erfectly rational. The one time to whicli 
I allude was about a fortnight after the accident, and then he per- 
sisted in calling me John Kirwin; yet he answered all my questioii^^ 
correctly. 

“1 did not believe Mr. Gage’s statement at that time, but thought 
he was deceived ; I asl^ed liim where tlie bar entered, and he pointed 
to the wound on his neck, which I had nqt before discovered ; this 
was a slit running from tlie angle of the jaw forward about one aiul 
a half inch ; it was very much stretched laterally, and was discolored 
by jKiwder and iron rust, or at least appeared so. Mr. (iage persisted 
in saying tliat the bar went through his liead : an Irishman standing 
by said, ‘ Sure it was so, sir ; for the bar is lying in the road beloAV, 
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all blood and brains.’ Tlie man also said be would liavc brought it 
up with him, but he thought there would be an inquest, and it would 
not do. 

About tills time, Mr. G. got up and vomited a large quantity of 
blood, together with some of his food; the effort of vomiting pressed 
out ab^ut half a tpacupful of the brain, which fell iqion the floor, 
together with the blood, which was forced out at the same time. 
'Jlio left eye appeared more dull and glassy than the right. Mr. 
G. saidSie could merely distinguish light with it. 

“Soon after Dr. Harlow arrived, Mr. Gage walked up stairs with 
little or no assistance, and laid down u[)on a bed, when Dr., IJ. 
made a thorough examination of the wounds, passing the whole 
length of his forefinger into the superior opening without difliculty ; 
and my impression is that he did the same with the inferior one, 
but of that 1 am not absolutely certain : after this we proceeded to 
dj^ss the wounds in the manner described by Dr. 11. in the Journal. 

M)iiring the time occupied in dressing, Mr. G. vomited two or three 
times fully as freely as before. All of this time Mr. G. was yjerfectly 
conscious, answering all questions, and calling his friends by name 
as they came into the room. 

“ I (lid not see the bar that night, but saw it the next day after it 
was washed. 

“ Hoping you will excuse this hasty sketch, 1 remain yours, etc. 

(Signed) Kdwaud H. Williams, M.D.'’ 

Dr. Harlow’s account of his first visit to the patient, and of the 
subsecpient symptoms, is here appended : — 

“r>eing absent, I did not arrive at the scene of the accident until 
near (> o’clock P. M. You will excuse me for remarking here that 
the picture piesentcd was, to one unaccustomed to military surgery, 
truly terrific ; but the patient bore his sufferingSiWitb the most heroic 
firmness. He recognized me at once, and said be lio[)ed bo was not 
nuicli hurt. He seemed to bo [)erfcetlv conscious, but was getting 
exbausted from the hemorrhage, which was very profuse both exter- 
nally and internally, the blood finding its way into the stomach, 
whieh nqected it as often as every fifteen or twenty minutes. Pulse 
fiO, and regular. His person and the bed on which lie was laid were 
literally one gore of blood. Assisted by my friend. Dr. Williams, 
of Proctorsvilie, who was iirsi called to the patient, w(^ juocoeded to 
dress the wounds. From tlunr appearance, the fragments of bone 
being uplifted and the brain protruding, it was evident tliat the 
haeture was occasioned by some force acting from below upward, 
fbe scalp was shaven, the (ioaguhi removed, together with three 
fniall triangular pieces of the cranium, and in searching to ascertain 
if there were other foreign bodies there, I passed in the index finger 
its whole length, without the least resistance, in the direction of tlie 
^voiiiul ill the cheek, which received the other linger in like nuinner. 
A portion of the anterior superior angle of eaidi' [rarictal bone, and a 
semicircular piece of the frontal bone, were fractured, leaving a cir- 
cular opening of about three and a half inches in diameter. This 
examination, and the appearance of the iron, wJiich was found some 
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rods distant, smeared with brain, together with tbe testimony of the 
workmen, and of tlie patient liimself, wlio was still sufficiently con- 
scious to say tliat ‘the iron struck his head and passed through,’ 
was considered at the time sufficiently conclusive to show not only 
the nature of the accident, but the manner in which it occurred. 

“1 have been asked why I did not pass a probe through the^j entire 
extent of the wound at the time. J think no surgeon of discretion 
would have upheld me in the trial of such a foolliardy experi^icnt, in 
the risk of disturbing lacerated vessels, from which the lien'forrhage 
was near being staunched, and thereby rupturing the artenuated 
thread by which the sutferer still held to life. You will excuse me 
for being thus particular, inasmuch as I am aware that the nature of 
the injury has been seriously questioned by many medical men for 
whom 1 entertain a very high respect. 

“ The spicuhe of bone having been taken away, a portion of the 
brain, which hung by a j)e(licle, was removed, the larger })ieces«!i)f 
bone replaced, the lacerated scalp was brought together as nearly as’' 
possible, and retained by adhesive straps, excepting at the ]M)slerior 
angle, and over this a siinjde dressing compress, nightcap, and 
roller. The wound in the face was left patulous, (‘overed only by a 
sim])le dressing. The hands and forearms were both deeply burned 
nearly to the elbows, and the ])atient was left with the head elevated 
and the attendants re(|uested to keep him in that position. 

“ i() r. M., same cvLMiin«;. The dressings aiv saturated Avith blood, hut the 
hemorrhage ay)pears to he abating, lias vomited twice only since being dressed. 
Sensorial imwers remain as yet unimpaired. Says he does not wish 1o sei* his 
iViends, as he shall be at work in a day or two. Tells where they live, their names, 
etc. Pulse 65; constant agitation of the low'er extremities. 

“ 7 A. M. I las .slej^t some : appe.ars to be in pain; speaks w'itli difliculty: 

tuinefaction of face considerable, and increa.sing- pul.se 70; knows his iVietids, and 
is rational. Asks who is foreman in his pit. llemorrliage internally continiRs 
slightly. Has not vomited since 12 r. m. 

‘‘ 15th, i) A. M. lias slept well half the night. Sees object indistinctly with the 
left eye, when the lids are separated. Hemorrhage has ceased. Pulse 75. iS i’. m., 
restless and delirious; talks much, but disconnected and incoherent. Pulse 8-4, and 
full. Prescribed vin. colcliicum, half a lluid drachm every six hours, until it purgc.s 
him. Removed the niglit-cap. 

16th, S A. M. Patient appears more quiet. Pulse Dre.sscd the wounds, 
wdiich in the liead have a fetid seropurulent di.scharge, with particles of brain inter- 
mingled. No discharge from bowels. Ordered sulph. magnesia, one ounce, 
repeated every four hours until it ojreratcs. Iced water to the head and eye. A 
fungus appears at the external canthus of the left eye. Says ‘the left side'of the 
head is hanked up.' 

“ i7tlr, S A. M. Pulse 84. Purged freely. Rational, and knows liis friends. 
Discharge from the brain profuse, very fetid and sanions. Wounds in face healing. 

“ iSth, 9 A. M. Slept well all night, and lies upon his right side. Pulse 7-: 
tongue retl and dry ; brealli fetid. Removed llie dressings, and jrassed a probe to 
the base of lire cranium, witlnnit giving pain. Ordered a cathartic, Avhich opera'cd 
treely. Cold to the head. Patient says he shall recover. He is delirious, with 
lucid intervals. • 

19th, 8 r. M. Has been very restless during the day; skin hot and dry; tongue 
red; excessive thirst; delirious, talking incoherently with himself, and directing 
his men. 

“ 2f)th and 21st. Has remained much the same. 

22d, 8 A. M. Patient has had a very restless night. Throws his hands and 
feet about, and tries to get out of bed. Hcdd hot. Says ‘ lie shall not live long so.’ 
Ordered a cathartic ol calomel and rhubarb, to be followed by castor oil, if it does 
not operate in six hours. 4 p. m. Purged freely twice, and inclines to sleep. 
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“ 23d. Rested well most of the night, and appears stronger and more rational. 
Pulse 80. Shaved the scalp a second time, and brought the edges of the wound in 
position, the previous edges having sloughed awaj. Discharge less in quantity 
and less fetid. Loss of vision of left eye. 

“ From this time until the 3d of October, he lay in a semi-comatose state, seldom 
speaking unless spoken to, and then answering only in monosyllables. During 
this period, fungi started from the brain, and increased rapidly from the orbit. To 
these applied nitrate of silver cryst., and cold to tlie head generally. The 
(Ircssingl were renewed three times in every twenty-four hours ; and in addition to 
this, lax%ives, combined with ipi occasional dose of calomel, constituted the treat- 
ment. "J^e pulse varied from 70 to 96 — generally very soft. During this time an 
abscess fomned under the frontalis muscle, which was opened on the 27th, and has 
been very aiHicult to heal. Discharged nearly eight ounces at the time it was 
punctured. 

“ Oct. 5th and 6th. Paticn! improving. Discharge from the wotind and siitus, 
laudable pus. Calls for his pants, and wishes to get out of bed, though he is un- 
able to raise his head from the pillow. 

“7th. Has succeeded in raising himself up, and took one step to his chair, and 
sat about five minutes. 

“irth. Pulse 72. Intellectual faculties brightening. Wlien 1 asked him how 
long ^ince he was injured, he replied, ‘four weeks this afternoon, at half-past four 
•o’clock.’ Relates the manner in which it occurred, and how he came to the house. 
He keeps the day of the week and time of the day in his mind. Says he knows 
more than halt' of those who inquire after him. Does not estimate si/.e or money 
accurately, though he has memory as jicrfect as over. He would not take one Ihou- 
saiul dollars for a few pebl)les which he took from an ancient river-bed where he 
was at work. The fungus is giving way under the use of the cryst. nitrate of silver. 
During all of this time tluue has been a discharge of pus into the fauces, a part of 
which passed into the stomach, the remainder being ejected from the mouth. 

‘‘joth. Jmpioving. ( Jets out and into bed witli but little assistance. Sits up 
thirty minutes twice in tN\enty-four hours. Is very childish; Avishes to go home to 
Lebanon, N. II. 'J'he wound in the scalp is healing rajiidly. 

“ Nov. 8th. Improving in every particular, and sits up most of the time during 

the day. Appetite good, though he is still kept upon a low diet. Pulse 65. Sleeps 

well, and says lie has no pain in the head, i'^ood digests easily, bowels regular, and 
nutrition is going on well. 'I'he sinus under the frontalis musele lias nearly healed, 
lie walks up and down stairs, and about the house, into the piaz/a, and 1 am 

inibnned this evening that he has been in the street to-day. I leave him for a 

week, with strict injunctions to avoid excitement and exposure. 

“ i5tli. ^ learn, on inquiry, that Gage has been in th» street every day except 
Sunday, during my absence. His desire to be out ami to go home to Lebanon has 
been uncontrollable by his friends, and he has been making arrangements to tliat 
cllect. N'esterday he walked half a mile, and purchased some small articles at the 
store. The atmosphere was cold and damp, tlie ground wet, and he went without 
an overcoat, and with thin boots. He got wet feet and a chill. 1 find him in bed, 
ilepiessed and very irritable. Hot and dry skin; thirst, tongue coated; pulse 110; 
lancinating pain in left siiie of head and face; rigors, and bowels constipated. 
Ordered cold to the head and face, and a black dose to be repeated in six hours, if it 
does not operate. He has had spicuhe of bone pass into the fauces, which he 
expelled from the mouth within a few davs. 


“ i6lh, A. M. No better. Cathartic has operated froel3^ Pulse 120; skin hot 
and dry; thirst and pain remain the same. Has been very restless during the 
night. Venesection sixteen fluid ounces. Ordered calomel, gr. x, and ipecac, gr. 
ij, lollowed in four hours by castor oil. 

“ S P. M., same day. Purged freely; pulse less frequent; pain in head moder- 
:ited; skin moist. R. Antim, et pota.ssa tart., gr. iij; syr. simplex, six fluid ounces. 
Dose a dessert-spoonful every four hours. 

“ 17th. Improving. Expresses himself as ‘ feeling, better in every respect;’ 
has no pain in tlie head. 


and 


18th. Is walking about the house again ; says he feels no pain in the head, 
appears to be in a way of recovering if he can be controlled.” 


itEMAKKS. — The leading feature of tliis case is its improbability, 
plijsician who holds in his hand a crow bar, three feet and a half 
hnig, and more than thirteen pounds in weiglit, will not readily be- 
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lieve that it has been (hivcii with a crash through the brain of a man 
who is still able to walk oft’, talking with coniposiive and equanimity 
of the hole in his head. Tliis is the sort of accident that happens in 
the pantomime at the theatre, but not elsewhere. Vet there is every 
reason foi* su[)posing it in this case literally true. Being at first wholly 
sceptical, I have been personally convinced ; and this has b|?eu the 
expei ience of many medical gentlemen win), having first U'^ard of 
the circumstances, have had a subsequent opportunity to /ixamino 
the evidence. ■ 

This evidence is comprised in the testimony of individuals, and in 
the anatomical and jiliysiological character of the lesion itself. 

The above accounts, from diflerent individuals, concur in assigning 
to the accident a common cause. Tliey are selected as the most com- 
plete among about a dozen of similar (locuments forwarded to me by 
Dr. Harlow, who was kind enough to jirocure them at my re([uest ; and 
which bear the signatiuc of many respectable persons in and almit 
the town of Caveiulish, and all corroborative of the circumstances as^ 
lierc detailed. The accident occurred in open day, in a (juarry in 
which a considerable number of men were at work, many of whom 
were witnesses of it, and all of whom were attracted by it. Suffice 
it to say, that in a thickly populated country neighborhood, to which 
all the facts were matter of daily discussion at tlie time of tlndr 
occurrence, there is no difference of belief, nor has there been at any 
time doubt that the iron was actually driven through the brain. A 
considerable number of medical gentlemen also visited tlie case at 
various times to satisfy their inenidulity. 

Assuming the point tliat the wound was tlie result of a missile 
projected from below upwards, it may be asked whelber the wound 
might not have been made by a stone, ^dnle the bar was at the same 
moment thrown iiitp the air. It may be replied in answer, that the 
rock was not split, nor, as far as could he leai’iied, disuitograted. 
Jlesides, an angular bit of stone would Iiave been likely to liave pro- 
duced quite as mucli laceration as the bar {ft iron ; and it is, in fact, 
possible that the tapering point of the latter divided and repelled the 
soft parts, especially the brain, in a way that enabled the smooth sur- 
face of the iron to glide through with less iiijuiy. vVnd assuming 
the only possible hy])otIiesis, that tlie round bai* followed exactly tlic 
direction of its axis, the missile may be considered as a s])here of one 
and a quarter inches diameter, preceded by a conical and polished 
wedge. 

The patient visited 15oston in January, ISoO, and remained soine 
time under my observation, dni-ing which ho was presented at a meet- 
ing of the Boston Society for Medical Improvement, and also to the 
inedical class at the h(^s[)ital. His bead, now perfectly healed, exhi- 
bits the following appearances. 

A linear cicatrix of an inch in length occupies the left ramus <d 
the jaw near its angle. A little thickening of the soft tissues is dis- 
covered about the corresponding malar bone. The eyelid of th.is 
side is shut, and the patient unable to open it. The eye, consklev- 
iibly more prominent than the other, oft’ers a singular confirmation of 
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the points illustrated by the prepared skull described below. It will 
he there seen that the parts *of the orbit necessarily cut away are 
those occupied by the levator palpebrae superioris, the levator oculi, 
and the abducens muscles. In addition to a ptosis of the lid, the 
eye is found to be incapable of executing either the outward or up- 
ward nmtion ; while the other muscles, animated by the motor com- 
niunis, pre unimpaired. Upon the head, and covered by hair, is a 
large aill unequal depression and elevation. A portrait of the cast 
of the s^ved head is given in the plate ; and it will be there seen 
that a piece of cranium of about the size of the palm of the hand, 
its posterior border lying near the coronal suture, its anterior edjge 
low uj)on the forehead, was raised upon the latter as a hinge to allow 
the egress of the bar; and that it still remains raised and prominent, 
lleliind it is an irregular and deep sulcus several inches in length, 
beneath which the pulsation of the brain could be perceived. 

in order to ascertain how far it might be ])ossible for this bar of 
ifln inch and a quarter diameter to traverse the skull in the track 
assigned to ill, ] procured a common skull, in which the zygomatic 
arches are barely visible from above ; and having entered a drill near 
the left angle of the lower jaw, passed it obliquely upwards to tlie 
median line of the cranium just in front of the j miction of the sagit- 
tal and coronal sutures. This aperture was then enlarged until it 
idlowed the j)assage of the bar in question, and the loss of substance 
strikingly coiTesj)oiids witli the lesion said to have Ijceii received by 
the ])atient. From the coronoid process of the lower jaw is removed 
a fragment measuring about three-quarters of an iiicJi in length, 
'iliis fragment in tlie [)atient's case might have been fractured and 
subsequently reunited. The hole now enters obliquely beneath the 
/ygoinatic arcdi, encroaching Cijually u[)on all its walls. In fact, it 
CMitircly occupies this cavity ; the })ostcrior wall of the antrum being 
])ariially e5.cavated at the front of the hole, the whole orbitar por- 
tion of the s])henoid bone being removed behind, as also the anterior 
part of the scpiamcjiis portion of the tenq)oral bone, and the internal 
surface of the zygoma and the malar bone laterally. In the orbit, 
the s[)henokl bone, part of the suj)erior maxillary below, and a large 
})ait of the frontal above, are cut away, and with these fragments 
luucli of the spheno-maxillary Ji.ssure; leaving, however, the optic 
fnranicn intact about a quarter of an inch to the inside of the track 
el the bar. 

The base of the skull upon the inside of the evaninm presents a 
cylindrical hole of an inch and a quarter diameter, and such as may 
Ijc described by a pair of compasses, one leg of which is placed upon 
the lesser wing of the sphenoid bone at an eighth of an inch from its 
extremity, cutting the frontal, temporal and, sphenoid bones ; the 
ether, half an inch outside the iulernal optic foramen. 

File calvaria is traversed by a liolc, tAvo-thirds of which is upon 
Ihe left, and one-third upon the right of the median line, its posterior 
border being quite near the coronal suture. The iron freely tra- 
verses the oblique hole tlius described. 

H is obvious that a considerable portion of the brain must have 
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been carried away ; that while a portion of its lateral substance may 
have remained intact, the whole centrAl part of the left anterior lobe, 
and the front of the sphenoidal or middle lobe must have been lace* 
rated and destroyed, 'i'his loss of substance would also lay open the 
anterior extremity of the left lateral ventj’icle ; and the iron, in emerg- 
ing from above must have largely impinged upon the right prebral 
lobe, lacerating the falx and the longitudinal sinus. Yet tfo optic 
nerve remained unbroken in the narrow interval between theiron and 
the inner wall of the orbit. 'J'he eye, forcibly thrust forwam at the 
moment of the passage, might have again receded into its socket, 
frgin which it was again somewhat protruded during the subsequent 
inflammation. 

It is fair to suppose that the polished conical extremity of the iron 
which first entered the cavity of the cranium prepared the passage 
for the thick cylindrical bar which followed; and that the j)oint, in 
reaching and largely breaking open the vault of the cranium, afforilpd 
an ample egress for the cerebral substance, thus preventing coin^ 
pressioii of the remainder. ^ » 

Yet it is diflicult to admit that the aperture could have been thus 
violently forced through without a certain comminution of the base 
of the cranium driven inwards upon the cerebral cavity. 

Little need be said of the physiological possibility of this history. 
It is well knoAvn that a considerable portion of the brain has been in 
some cases abstracted without impairing its functions. Atrophy of 
an entire cerebral hemisphere has also been recorded. 

But tlie remarkable features of tlie j)resent case lie not only in the 
loss of cerebral substance, but also in the singular chance which 
exempted the brain from either concussion or com])ression ; which 
guided the enormous missile exactly iu the direction of its axis, and 
which averted the gangers of subsequent inflammation. An entire 
lung is often disabled by disease ; but I believe there is ho parallel 
to the case in the Hunterian collection of a lung and thorax violently 
transfixed by the shaft of a carriage. 

Taking all the circumstances into consideration, it may be doubted 
whether the present is not the most remarkable Iiistory of injury to 
the brain which has been recorded.” * 

Dr. Bigelow is mistaken in his impression that there is no parallel 
to the case of a thorax pierced by a carriage shaft : I have the record 
of a still more remarkable case, of a similar character. As to the 
atrophy of one hemis})here of the cerebrum, it is always accom- 
panied by a similar condition of the opposite side of the body, 
the remarkable case reported from the Hotel Elieu by Gueneaii de 
Mussy, the left hemisphere being atrophied, the right side of the body 
was entirely paralyzed, greatly atrophied and deformed; the atrophy 
included the right cerebellum, which is subordinate to the cerebrum. 

* The iron bar has been deposited in the mnsenni of the Massachusetts Medical College^ 
vrhere it may be seen, together with a cast of the patient's head. 
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'€|>e .4Bjant SJ^arclfj of Science. — Continued. 

• 

The problem of creation or origination is beyond the grasp of 
hunuiii intelligence. 'The barbarian, whose God is like himself, and 
to whom the stars are but twinkling lamps for earth', easily imagines 
a creation according to his own puerile conceptions; but as the mind 
o^man expands, his conceptions of the Ruling Power expand pro- 
^portionally, and his conceptions of the earth’s past history outrun 
even the power Cti imagination. 

'I'he religious impulse has given us but fables for the ignorant^ 
and science has given but negations upon the great mystery. The 
only facts and principles that throw aify light upon this chaos of 
mystery are those which have come clearly and positively in the last 
few years, showing that the power of the spirit world may come to 
mankind, not only in mental impressions, but in physical x^henomena, 
some of which I have witnessed under test conditions, and all of 
wliich have been verified by able investigators and men of high 
social position. 

These phenomena clearly prove that spiritual forces may have a 
parainoniit power over matt^*; and though this form of demonstra- 
tion is new, it is but another mode of enforcing Xhe truth known to 
all sound *and deep thinkers, that the imponderable and invisible 
elements of the universe are its paramount energies. Electricity, 
calorie, light, actinism, magnetism, gravitation, and force in other 
forms are the basic realities of w'hich matter is but the phenomenon 
or form. 

These fundamental realities whicli organize and, we may say, con- 
stitute or CREATE matter, and govern all its actions, are neither vis- 
ible, ponderable, nor tangible. They have not the properties of 
imitler, and therefore arc not matter, although they are its basis. 
And as tliat which is not material Is spiritual (for matter and spirit 
iU'c the oidy formd of existence which the English language rec- 
‘^gnizes), it follows that sj)irit is the basis or essence of the universe, 
^ojd its Ruling Povm* must be that spiritual existence which is most 
antithetic to matter, and therefore most powerful — not localized as 
niatter, but infinite and inconceivable in location ; not lifeless as 
niatter, but all life ; not senseless as matter, but all intelligence, 
biich must be the nature of the paramount power of the universe; 
hut by its very nature it is far beyond human comprehension, and 
hence all theologies fail in portraying God — and the mass of reli- 
gi^nis are puerile or blasphemous in their theology. Hence every 
‘'Attempt, to formulate a philosophy explaining the condition ajjd 
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destiny of humanity on the ground that God's character is known, 
and hence he must act according to human theories, are puerile fail- 
ures. I once attended a lecture on reincarnation from, a famous 
speaker; and the only fact or argument advanced was the assertion 
that God must have planned a system of reincarnation, bec^se no 
other plan would have been consistent with his character. But we 
know nothing of God except what we infer from the obviof/s facts 
of the universe. We are not born with an infinite knowf^dge of 
God from which we can infer precisely what he has done. Pope 
expressed it tersely, — 

“ Know then thyself — presume not God to scan; 

The proper study of mankind is man.” 

The thorough study of man, guided by Psychometry, carries us 
into his ultimate* destiny in the spirit world, and prepares us, as I was 
prepared in 1842, to welcome and understand the intercourse of yie 
two worlds ; but spiritual science has been so entirely and stupidly^ 
neglected by the great mass of well-educated people, so thoroughly 
miseducated by the universities and the church as to be incapable of 
looking into the mysteries of nature, that its culture has been left 
mainly to men of business pursuits, and persons who have neither 
the time nor the qualifications for the scientific investigation of such 
a subject. At the same time the phenomena have been presented 
chiefly as a matter of business by persons indifferent to scientific 
truth ; and the materializing phenomena have generally been pre- 
sented by persons destitute of honesty and veracity, under circum- 
stances favorable to imposition, so that many observers, unable to 
•distinguish between the false and the true, give up the whole in dis- 
gust. We have a sufficient number of careful observations by com- 
petent persons to settle the question, but I have never gone through 
any critical investigation of materialization myself, as mediums gen- 
erally avoid it. But I have had parallel phenomena in the material- 
ization of slate writing and pictures on slates held in my own hands, 
and paintings also produced between slates when neither colors nor 
brushes were furnished. This is as conclusive as the materialization 
of a human form. 

But the established fact remains forever that the immaterial is 
more powerful, and commands the material. It is a fact not entirely 
new, for all previous science had prepared philosopliic tliinkers. 
They know that the invisible imponderables rule — that caloric, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, light, actinism, gravitation, and force are the basic 
realities of the universe, which appear to us organized into forms that 
appear and disappear. It is the grandest demonstration of psychic 
science that not only, do living forms and even chemical combina- 
tions dissolve, but the molecules of matter themselves may be dis- 
solved, 'proving matter to be an, organism,, with ^ basis of force. 

But as for the origin of all things, or of anything but an orgaw^^^’ 
tion,, or phenomenon, we know nothing, for the subject is beyond our 
mental grasp. Organizations begin and end, and we may seek their 
origin. We may seek the origin of man and animals, but not of the 
eternal elements from which they come. If matter is but an organ* 
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ism, then matter may have an origin in some form of power, and we 
may speculate as to its beginning ; but the primal forces from which 
it comes are beyond our grasp. Yet it is a great step in advance to 
know that forms of matter may suddenly appear and disappear. It 
is a lightning flash into the midnight mysteries of the universe; 
and it assures us that the all-potent Deity is not the visible granite, 
but thl invisible intelligent power, the reality of which is deraon- 
stratcd\y spirit return. But what there is between that infinite 
power aiSd the phenomenal world we do not know, and only barbarian 
theologies born in the midst of ignorance presume to say. The origin 
of man and of worlds will hereafter be demonstrated both by 
psychic and by physical science. The course to be pursued for that 
investigation I foresee, but one human life is too limited for so grand 
an exploration, which has so many consecutive and indispensable 
steps. 

^ Tsychometry and spiritual science lead us on very far into the 
realms of mystery, and take the place of the fables which ancient 
ignorance has transmitted, co-operating in this with the grand revela- 
tions of physical science ; and I believe they will far surpass the 
labors of physical science in the solution of the greatest mysteries, 
for they reach facts that are beyond the observation of physical 
science. Denton believed that he had found traces of a destroyed 
planet which he called Sideros. 

We may speculate with La Place upon the probable origin of the 
earth from a vast realm of fiery force, but at present it is only 
plausible scientific speculation. As to the origin of man, the longer 
we investigate, the more remote it appears ; yet the utmost stretch of 
science has not reached to any period when man was not man, with 
substantially the same brain that he now possesses. The missing 
link” has •not been found, and Darwinian speculation remains a 
hypothesis — far from a demonstration; for, in fact, there are a hun- 
dred thousand missing links. 

Man was cotemporary with the extinct mammoth ; but he was 
thoroughly human, and capable of carving the pictures of the ani- 
mals around him. M. Ramus allows two hundred and twenty-three 
thousand years to the past history of man ; but the Calaveras skull 
from California may indicate a much longer period by the position 
in which it was found, and the immense changes that have followed 
its interment. A communication from the spirit world (whether 
true or fanciful I cannot say) claimed an antiquity of over two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand years for an ancient civilization the remains 
of which it was said were concealed by the sands of Arabia. Psy- 
chometry will in time reveal the truth on sucl^ subjects ; and if Prof. 
Benton had lived to a ripe old age, I am sure his researches would 
have illuminated this mysterious subject. My own labors cannot 
extend far beyond the field of human life. 

Geological investigation and speculation incline to give a hundred 
y^ars to the periods since the earliest stratification of rocks 
and beginnings of the humblest forms of life. Sir Charles Lyell 

^'iins at least two hundred million yeai*s for geological history. In 
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comparatively recent times the coal formations tell of a vast anti- 
quity. In South Wales and Nova Scotia successive layers piled on 
each other, amounting to eighty or a hundred, have been found. 
Each layer means the growth of a forest followed by its subsidence, 
covering it up with deposits, and the formation of a new soil on 
which another forest grows, until by some cataclysm the ©rest is 
again submerged for an indefinite period. The amazing wmder is, 
that so many of these cataclysms should have occurred wMi inter- 
vals of incalculable length between them. For aught we tnow, the 
interval between such events may have been a million years between 
each ; and Mr. Huxley is quite modest in assuming that the time 
represented by the coal formations is about six million years, but the 
times between are immensely incalculable.^ 

Man made a late ap})earance upon the scene, but we have indica- 
tions of an advanced civilization in tropical America fifteen thousand 
years ago, confirmed by Psychometry ; and as the progress of civile 
ization moves with an increasing ratio, it may have required ten 
thousand years of barbarism to produce even less than what is now 
accomplished in a single cen'tury. Before the dawn of alphabetic 
literature there was no such method of accumulating knowledge as 
we have now. A few good ideas occurring to one or two gifted 
individuals were not a permanent base of juogress, for they were 
transmitted only by tradition, subject to a sure annual degeneration. 
This was the condition of peaceful times ; but barbarous nations 
enjoy but little peace, and war tends to obliterate all artistic and 
refining progress. Hence tlie progress from the stone ages to the 
metal ages, long as it was, must have been brief compared to the 
vastly longer time in which men dwelt contentedly in the earlier 
stages of barbarisim Judging from the stationary condition of the 
aboriginal Indians of North America, and the stationary condition 
even of tlte Chinese Empire, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
a hundred thousand years of primitive barbarism may have passed 
without a change, for it seems probable that a hundred thousand 
years would make but little difference in the condition of most of 

* These assumptions as to the origin of coal are invalidated by other theories — 
the whole subject being still under discussion. The Pha^nixville Messenger says, 
“ There is in the town of Phcenixville to-day an exemplication of the operations of 
nature as displayed in the formation of coal, where it can be found in actual process 
of transformation from vegetable matter to a soft, soapy, carbonic substance, and tlie 
latter gradually changing to lignite, and then again into soft coal of the bituminous 
form. Go along the Pennsylvania Schuylkill Valley Railroad, between the first 
passenger station of that system and the new one, and you will find a force of men 
cutting down the bank there, eighteen or twenty feet high, and amid those rocks, 
perhaps three feet above the railroad track, you will observe a black seam. That 
black seam is a laboratory«of nature. From* above, before the Morgan house was 
removed and the surrounding bank, big trees sent their roots down through the 
soil, and then through the crevices of the rocks till they reached the seam in ques- 
tion, which in time they filled with roots and fibres. 

“ The trees above died, and the roots and fibres confined in the seam began to 
work, chemical changes took place, carbon was evolved, and coal was the result. 
The laboratory was opened by the building of the railroad before the slow process 
was fully completed, so that you can find there to-day the vegetable and carbonizi^J 
matter and lignite and coal all together, proving, indeed, that the popular thought 
that coal^rows is true.” 
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the tribes of Central Africa, if not assisted by more civilized races. 
The chief utility of such speculations consists in dissipating the 
barbarian fables of theology which still hang like a dense cloud in 
the atmosphere of modern civilization. It is but a short time since 
the citizen who dared to doubt the literal truth of the Book of 
Genesil would have found his-doubts fatal to all social success. 

The l^eat question of Evolution must be postponed to a future 
oocasioi^ that more practical questions may be attended to. The 
great intercosraical themes we have been considering are interesting, 
as showing the field in which the Psychometry of the future is ’to 
display its power, and to find in planetary and stellar laws much that 
concerns human destiny. At present these things are only a matter 
of physical exploration, and physical science can do little beyond the 
solar system, except to show by the spectroscope that the stars have 
^Idftients similar to our own, for the nearest star, Alpha, is at so in- 
cimccivable a distance that when the earth -in its annual' revolution 
occupies a position 185,000,000 miles away from where it was six 
months before, this star looks down upon us in apparently the same 
unchanging line. Its parallax is not apparent, but a German astron- 
omer has estimated that its distance is 224,000 times greater than 
the distance of the sun. 

Inconceivably far beyond Alpha are the stars that fill the voids of 
infinity in inconceivable number. When Sir Wm. Herschel attempted 
to calculate the number of stars that passed before his telescope iii 
41 minutes, he estimated the riufnber at 258,000; yet this was only 
a small or infinitesimal portion of the visible universe. Each one 
of these stars is supposed to be a,sun with its solar system of worlds. 
But the ancient Jew believed the Deity of this incalculable Universe 
was chiefly^ occupied in talking with some of hijs own countrymen 
and watching their conduct, and the Christian Church has not repu- 
diated the Jewish superstition. 

Science has not yet been able to comprehend our own sun. Prdf. 
Young says that we need “an explanation of the peculiar law by 
which the sun’s surface at the equator makes a complete rotation in 
about twenty-five days, while a place half-way to the poles requires 
27 1-2 days ; second, an explanation of the occurrence of the spots 
hi l)eriods (each period or cycle being about eleven years), and of 
11^11* distribution in the two zones lying between the tenth and 
thirtieth degrees of latitude on each side of the equator; third, 
a determination of the variations in the amount of heat radiated at 
diilerent times and from dilferent points on the solar surface ; fourth, 
a satisfactory explanation of the relations of the gases and other 
laatters above the photosphere, or visible surface, to the sun itself — 
Ihe problem of the corona and the prominences which appear to view 
<luring total eclipses. There are other interesting mysteries, but 
laose are the most important.” 

Photography is destined to reveal many celestial mysteries, for it 
j^eveals things that the naked eye cannot recognize. Photographs of 
Bie human face have revealed invisible spots, changes in the skin^ 
preceding a sraall-pox eruption. The Photographic News says^that ij 
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may "be possible to photograph in the dark ! and plates have been pre- 
pared which are sensitive to the i^on-luminous rays beyond the red 
end of the spectrum, the dark heat-rays. With such plates and a 
rock-salt lens we might have photographs of bodies by heat-rays, 
though not hot enough to be luminous. If there are any davk suns 
which have become invisible, they may thus be detect^. An 
astronomer at the Brussels Observatory thinks there is Another 
planet between the earth and the sun, near the orbit of Venps, which 
has been called Neith. It is said to have been seen seven times. 
The French have succeeded in producing beautiful photographs by 
moonlight. Photographs have also been produced by gaslight. 

The great questions in the sphere of Astronomy will ultimately 
prove to have an important bearing on terrestrial life. The sun 
spots have their influence on climates and on terrestrial magnetism. 
In the month' of July, 1885, observations on the sun at Bos%ai^ 
showed that there were sometimes twenty-four spots in one day — the 
largest of these was estimated to be about sixteen thousand miles in 
diameter. Every great change in the sun affects the earth; and 
irom a study of the solar observations at the Lyons observatory in 
France, in 1885-86, in comparison with a magnetic recorder, M. 
Mascart concludes that there is a relation between the terrestrial 
magnetic disturbances and ‘Hhe displacement of certain solar ele- 
ments accompanying the spots and the faculse.” 

Grand discoveries are yet to be made in the subtle forces that 
pervade the universe as well as in th\)se of the earth. Of all forces, 
the most mysterious is electricity, and there is no calculating what 
may be done with it by the inspiredjnventor Edison. “ Knowledge 
of the earth’s electric currents,” says Mr. Edison, “may revolu- 
tionize telegraphy. • It may revolutioni'^e the^ meteorological bureau 
system and make it possible to forecast the weather exactly. 
I have an idea that it may do something still greater, but I do not 
care to talk about it at present. Telegraph wires sooner or later 
will be a thing of the past, 1 believe. They are expensive, aud 
cumbersome, and why use them if you can make an instrumeiit 
that will bo sensitive to the natural earth currents?” 

There is no limit to the wonders of electricity.^ It now conveys 
the human voice hundreds of miles. A minister may preach in one 
city, and in all neighboring cities and villages people may hear tlie 
sermon and the congregational singing, as, eight years ago, I lieartl 
Mr. Beecher and his Brooklyn congregation, sitting in New York. 
The story of Baron Munchausen concerning playing upon a Inu'ii 
in a climate so cold that the music froze solid in the horn, but came 
out in full strength 'and beauty as soon as his. ship sailed into a 
warmer climate, is equalled by the Graphophone, of which we 
have had a specimen in Boston. * This instrument records the von% 
and the sheet upon which it is recorded will give forth the saiue 

' A Baltimore company has been formed to run a lightning express for the 
on an elevated road, at6oo miles an hour! ! Inventors often overlook the resistance 
pf the atmosphere. At the rate of 6oo miles .an hour, it would be about fifteen hun- 
dred pounds to the square foot. No car could travel at that speed, though a snuiH 
trfgar-shsiped box might. 
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words and tones again by means of another instrument. The author 
may talk to his machine, and the printer may take the record of the 
spoken words and place the discourse or essay in type. A -corre- 
spondent, instead of writing, may talk to his friend, send the talk by 
mail, ajid then the friend can hear it. Alas, what a flood of books 
this m^ give us! what a struggle of a hundred thousand to reach 
the public ear! Just as this invention is perfected, so that an 
author oaii talk a book into existence in a day, another invention is 
ready to be brought out to lower the cost of printing, — a new type- 
setting machine — the only satisfactory one ever invented. Patents 
have been taken out, and I have seen the machine privately in opera- 
tion, by which one printer can do the work of five. This, I believe, 
is the first public mention that has been made of it. It promises 
cheap books, as the invention of Mr. Allen for converting the entire 
f^est into paper makes that article cheap also. 

^The Graphophone has a great future. Eloquence will be 
immortalized. The speeches of such men as Ingersoll and Gladstone 
may be embodied with all their fire and force, for the instruction of 
all nations, and the permanent delight of posterity. A few of the 
most eloquent and wisest men may reach the ears of millions, and 
take the place of the fifth-rate or tenth-rate speakers who are listened 
to at present because they are cheap ; but when a few yards of solid 
eloquence, sufficient to give an audience an hour’s delight, may be 
purchased for a dollar or two, half a dozen first-class clergymen and 
half a dozen first-class lecturers will be enough to supply our fifty 
millions with all they want in the intellectual way. The editor of 
this Journal might give a course of lectures on Thera[)eutic Sarcog- 
nomy or any other important theme, and have it repeated over the 
country wherever an interested group may be found. The songs of 
Nilsson arid Patti may be stolen and sent round the world by post 
wherever the lovers of music may congregate to hear them. All 
charming and intei'esting things may be made i)erpetual. If the 
GRAPHOPHONE had been known to the ancients, we might to-day 
listen to the orations of Demosthenes, Cicero, and Cajsar, or hear 
Homer chant his own Iliad. 

The lion is destined to extinction, but his roar might be preserved 
to interest posterity. The voices of all the songsters of the grove 
may be stolen and reproduced in the city. The roar of Niagara may 
be sent to Europe. The rage of the cyclone and the hurricane may 
be recorded, and the music that comes to the gifted few — to the great 
masters like Liszt, or the inspired young Hoffman, or the wonderful 
Blind Tom — may be sent to every liainlet in the country. The mov- 
ing tragedies as performed by our best actors, and the red-hot de- 
bates of Congress and other assemblies, may become the familiar in-' 
tellectual luxuries of every neighborhood; and the perpetuated 
oratory will become a school for every aspirant to eloquence, as the 
sweet voices of charming women will furnish a model for the gentler 
sex. 

The wonders and utilities of science will furnish themes for several 
further essays. 
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I^ractical 

" Immense sums are given by millioimaires when their grasp of treas- 
ure is relaxing in the atniospnere of death. But the millionnaire, as 
a rule, bestows his means unwisely. He who during life has dofie 
little good^ and labored solely for selfish ends, unaerstandst little 
beyond the machinery of accumulation and the policy by wmch he 
has built up himself at the expense of his fellows. He has never 
had any deep interest in the welfare of society ; he has not studied 
the .sources of human progress, or thought of the best methods of 
helping it. Hence his benefactions in the presence of approaching 
death are blindly given. , 

The majority of the wealthy, when they can no longer confine 
their wealth in their own possession, strive to keep as near as possi- 
ble to a prolonged monopoly by leaving all to those most nearjjj- 
identified with themselves, forgetful of all mankind. The torpic 
moral sentiment of the church may pray for the millionnaire’s soul 
but it does not give him a single idea of the nuoTHERUOOi) oi 
HUMANITY. That' is the theory of Christianity, but not the practice 
He may give every dollar of his millions to wealthy relatives aiic 
heirs to whom it will do no good, while all around thousands of pooj 
girls are struggling with poverty, and thousands of youth are grow 
ing up neglected to fill the land with crime, and thousands who have 
made an unsuccessful struggle to live are slowly dying. He maj 
forget the claims of all ; forget the law “ Thou shalt love thy neigh 
bor as thyself,” — and still he may have a funeral eulogy as if he liar 
been a model of virtue, and leave his corpse in a costly marble 
mausoleum which proclaims to the intelligent that his last effort wa? 
to grasp with posthumous avarice in monumental marble as much a{ 
possible of the wealtfi that sufferii^g misfortune needs. * 

‘ From wealth thus controlled, society derives but little benefit 
/7!he bequests are made to wealthy corporations almost as torpid ii 
^ their moral sense as himself; to universities and churches in whicl 
falsehoods are perpetuated and truths proscribed; to hospitals ii 
which the poor find such a hmk of humanity as to make them shriiil 
from their doors, and in which a heartless system of medical practice 
perpetuates every old abuse ; to missionary societies which consuim 
vast sums and do little good ; and to ostentatious institutions 
' libraries, galleries, and museums, which are of less socifil value thai 
the humblest common school. The wealth of Stewart was supposeu 
to be largely given to benevolence, but liad no benevolent result. 
The Woman’s Hotel was an immediate failure, because its tyrannical 
management made it repulsive to women ; and the splendid cathedral- 
like building on Long Island has been of less benefit to society than 
a thousand-dollar country church. 

What should a wise man do with his wealth — if we suppose a 
Croesus to be governed by philanthropic motives ? It is not impos' 
dhle ; but on the one hand, the energy that gathers wealth is a selfish 
energy ; and on the other hand, the possession continually strength- 
ens and fattens the element of selfishness, as the possession of un- 
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restrained pow^r always tends to make a tyrant. Wealth is power, 
nnd therefore stimulates arrogance and vanity as well as selfishness. 
Tlie remark of Ingersoll that no man could own five millions, for the 
iiioney would own him, was a shrewd expression of human weak- 
ness. J 3 ut let us suppose a man manly enough to own and hold his 
wealth jfis the trustee of a higher power; manly enough to remember 
the bvdkherhood of humanity ; manly enough to feel that his own 
wants wre few and easily supplied, while the needs of humanity 
were vast and urgent. / 

If a demigod could create fifty millions of gold, and wished, to. 
bestow it for the good of humanity, where could he place it in the 
possession of a mortal who would not appropriate all or nearly all 
to his own selfishness or ostentation, and leave mankind to suffer 
under the countless hereditary evils of ignorance, crime, poverty, 
uM disease, which still fill the world with woe ? Do such men exist, 
™men who really believe in human brotherhood, and feel it? It is . 
a difficult question to answer. The men who have such sentiments 
never, or scarcely ever, have a million at their command. But let us 
.svppoHfi a jjhilaiithropic millionaire. 

How quickly could he dispose of a million witliout a perceptible 
result after a few weeks ! Five dollars each to two hundred thou- 
vsand poor men disposes of the million. The same benefaction might 
be repeated every month until a hundred millions were scattered^ , 
and the aspect of society would show no change. It would be like 
dipping water from a iiuirsh supplied by perennial springs — the marsh 
would remain as pestilential as ever. We must close the springs if 
we would dry the marsh. We must deal with muses instead of effects. 
We must bar out the evil. Holland created a land of rich agricul- 
ture by barring out the sea, and every nation may create a scene of 
beauty and prosperity by barring out the flood of ignorance and 
crime which comes with l^ereditary force in an uneducated and 
demoralized populace. ' 

The wise philanthropist will see that an education which develops ^ 
soul and body together, instead of sacrificing both to an unnatural 
and forced intellectual culture, closes the fountains of all social evils ^ 
by developing the moral nature,, and producing an industrial capa- 
city which forbids the evils of poverty. He wijl see that when our , 
young female population is placed by industrial skill in financial in- 
dependence, with cultivated minds, we shall have a nobler posterity 
tban nations have ever known heretofore. He will see the splendor, 
cf the future which is promised by the New Education, and the 
feasibility of its methods. He wilbrealize that if it can be organized • 
into successful operation by the aid of a little wealth it will be 
Worth more than all the fragmentary schemes of philanthropy which 
men have been considering. . 

Hut has any millionaire proposed to institute the New Educa- 
tion ? All offer of five thousand dollars was made by a generous 
gentleman far from being a millionaire, if others would unite with^ 
him, but there was 110 response. Several hundred copies of the 
^ n\v Education were bought by another philanthropist for gratu- 
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itous* distribution among teachers. Sagacity, philanthropy, and 
wealth are seldom united. But fragmentary portions of the new 
education are being introduced. Industrial ^education is spreading, 
and moral education is beginning to be discussed, although few seem 
to have as yet any clear ideas on the subject. The Stanford Uni- 
versity of California and the Industrial School established jby Mr. 
Williamson in Philadelphia will probably evince great progrete. 

It would seem very plain that the new education is wnat the 
world needs, and that a few thousands expended in that direction 
would be worth more than millions given to any other purpose. 

But the still small voice of reason is heard only by a few. The 
faculty of hearing is organized to recognize a certain range of 
pitch, above or below which it does not hear. Nature is full of 
sounds which mankind do not hear, and there are rays recognized 
only by the most delicate and spiritual eye. The voice that«^s 
pitched on the purely ethical plane reaches refined ears, and fails tJT 
reach others. The New Education speaks on the ethical plane ; and 
there are many who hear and reieive it with delight, while there 
are others upon whose duller sensibilities it makes little impression. 

If our supposed millionnaire is a profound thinker, he may perceive 
something above and beyond all this. He may perceive that, in 
fiddition to a regenerative education, we need an entire reconstruc- 
tion of society upon a basis corresponding with the higher laws of 
ethics — the law of brotherhood. He will perceive that we have a 
vast mass of usages and opinions, philosophies and religions, which 
have been inherited with but slow change or improvement from an 
ignorant past, and which are so inwoven with the fabric of society 
as to make any speedy change impossible. 

He will perceive^ that the constitution of man, which is the 
foundation of all things important to us, is an unknown inystery in 
the universities, and that, until this broad and eternal basis of all 
, human sciences and progress is constructed, all that may be devel- 
oped in philosophy, in sociology, and even in the healing art, is but 
temporary and provisional — liable and indeed sure to be changed 
when this basic science is established. For in Anthropology we 
shall find the laws of ethics or religion — the truth or untruth of 
all religious systems, the principles of sociology for the reorganiza- 
tion of society, the philosopliy of the healing art, and the whole 
truth of education. 

If there is anything which is pre-eminently needed now, and has 
ever been pre-eminently needed, it is the science of man, — a science 
which, when it comes in its fulness, will reconstruct and greatly 
change all religion and ethics, will propose a reorganization o^ soci- 
ety, and will complete the development of that system of education 
which will fit men for a nobler social order, for which at present they 
are unfit. 

TJje Journal of Man will slowly, as the years go on, complete the 
demonstration or illustration of these assertions. To the profound 
thinker they are almost self-evident; and the masterful philosopher 
of^ Scotland, David Hume, by logical perception, realized that the 
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mastery of Anthropology was the supreme wisdom ; but he Is the 
only philosopher who has expressed this evident truth — evident to 
those who can conceive the working of the myriad elements of 
humanity in individual life and in history, and who can perceive 
that therein must be found the law of development, the law of 
succesfe, the law of duty, and the law of destiny, 

NotBing has ever been conceived by man which is so revolution- 
ary in its results, nothing so beneficent, nothing so comprehen- 
sive. Religious, political, social^ scientific, educational, therapeutic, 
hygienic, and spiritual, it will require a host of scientific co-laborers ^ 
to bring forth and vitalize its powers. Even in its one department of 
Psychometry it holds^the torch for the advancing hosts of science, 
and promises as large a field of valuable knowledge as all the schools 
at present understand. 

^Is there a millionaire, or man of any degree of wealth, who has 
sulficient intellectual expansion and sufficient philanthropy to realize 
these things, and co-operate in tl^ir development ? or must I toil for 
the remainder of life as heretofore in a solitary labor for future ages? 
The work that I have accomplished, and am still accomplishing, 
makes its silent appeal to all who have understanding and intuition, 
but elicits no response beyond the subscription of a limited circle of 
readers. Only one generous soul, and he not a citizen of the United 
States, has shown b^ action a due appreciation of this work and a 
desire to aid in its completion. I ask co-oi)eration now for the first 
time. I ask only a loan, without interest, for a few years, of about 
ten thousand dollars, fully secured as to repayment, to assist in pre- 
paring and publishing the great works to which the remainder of 
my life is devoted, embracing, in the circle of Anthropology,.- 
Cerebral , Psychology, Pathognomy, Practical .Modern and Ancient 
Psychometry, Therapeutic Sarcognomy, Artistic Sarcognomy, Cere- 
bral Physiology, Physiognomy, Pneumatology, Comparative Devel- 
opment of the Animal Kingdom, Intellectual Education, Ethics, 
Philosophy and Philosophers, aiid the Rectification of Logic. 


€f)C S'apaneitfe at ^lap. 

BY FRANK G. CARPENTER. 

The Japanese are among the happiest nations of the world. They 
are called the children of the Orient, and hovvever hard be their life’s 
pathway they smooth it with smiles. Laughter lives with them, 
slight misfortunes pass away with a giggle, and sorrow finds its abid- 
ing place in other lands. Good-natured, but not frivolous, their 
beautiful country is the paradise of travellers ; And I have yet to 
find the first American who has spent any time in Japan who does 
not speak well of the land and its people. 

The climate is that of the warm southern sun of Italy. The skies 
are as blue as those of the Mediterranean, and the Japanese sunsets 
outrival those of Naples in their glorious coloring. All nature 
smiles in her efforts to make the land beautiful. The wajrin, moisi 
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air of the western Pacific covers the thirty-eight hundred inlands 
^ which make uj) the Japanese Empire with verdure as green as that 
of Egypt in winter ; and the rocks, bluffs, and mountains, which in 
other lands are naked and ragged, are here clothed , in green velvet 
and embroidered with flowers. The valleys are gardens, of rice 
fields, intermixed with the green, camellia-like hedges of the tea 
plant, and the picturesque houses and more picturesque peop\(S make 
the land one of continuous beauties of nature and life. It is i}o 
. wonder that the Japanese leave their native land with longing, and 
rthat when away they do not rest tintil their return. They are not 
fitmong the colonizing *and emigrating peoples of the earth, and they 
> at heart love Japan as the Italian loves Italy. 

After two months in Japan, in which time I have mixed with all 
„ classes of the people, I have been struck with their wonderful gopd 
nature, and their capacity for getting pleasure out of the little tiling^ 
of this life. The love of friends and of family is stronger among 
them than among most other peoples; and though the houses are 
entirely open to the street, and the various operations of the family 
may be seen by every passer-by, I have yet to see the first domestic 
brawl, or to hear the first angry word between parent and child or 
husband and wife. 

The amusements of the people are many ; and one sees parties of 
men, women, and children playing at “ Go,” which is a sort of Japan- 
ese chess or checkers. It is played with boxes 6f little round bone 
, buttons for checks^ and it may be called the great household game of 
the people. Family parties play at it in their homes. The coolies 
spread a mat on the streets, and bet oji ‘‘ Go ” during the intervals of 
-.'their work; and old grandmothers and little cliildreri stand about 
and pass their judgment on the moves of the players. 

In athletic sports the Japanese stand well among the people of 
.ipuscle and brawn. Their jugglers and rope-walkers have astonished 
,tJie cities of London and New York by their exhibitions at the 
Japanese villages of a few years ago, and their fat wrestlers have 
been noted for generations. 

. A little over a thousand years ago the throne of the Mikado wavS 
wrestled for. Two sons of the Emperor were the contestants, and 
each had his champion. The match decided the succession, and the 
owner of the victor got the throne. 

From this time on the history of Japan is filled with the exploits 
of wrestlers, arid the sport became in time mixed up with many of 
the religious feasts and ceremonies. There are now wrestling matches 
.connected with religious observances at Kioto, and at other places in 
the Japanese Empire; and it was for a long time the custom for 
Wrestlers to perfonn at funerals and feasts. They are still employed 
at feasts, but the day when’ the lords of Japan had their wrestlers in 
, their employ has passed away ; and you no longer see the Daimios 
with wrestlers in their trains going in grand procession from one 
part of the country to the other. 

The wrestlers, however, are as jmpular as ever, and the leading 
men of Jaj)an do not scruple to attend their matches. Count Kuroda, 
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the -premier, is said to be especially fond of the sport; and great 
wrestling feats are exhibited throughout the. Empire of Japan at 
fixed periods throughout the year. I attended one of these*, great 
matches at Osaka, where one hundred wrestlers were present and 
took Qart. They had gathered here from all parts of Japan, and’ 
were holding a sort of a wrestling tournament, which lasted for ten 
clays. • 

Osaktt may be called the New York of Japan. It is a city of about 
the size of Chicago, made up of low one and two story buildings 
open at the front, and with great overhanging roofs which jut put 
and form a shelter to the visitors or customers who would talk with 
those within. It has wide streets, unpaved but very clean ; and it 
is so cut up by bridges and canals that it may be called the Venice 
of the . Japanese Empire. It is the great commercial centre of 
v^stern Japan, an hour’s ride from Kioto, where the famous china 
wl the wonderful silks are made. Its surrounding country is rich 
in fields of cotton, rice, and tea, and its factories are never idle. 

It was through* this town that I dashed on my way to the great 
wrestling match. I had two bare-legged men attached to my jinrik- 
slui; ancT we rushed past Japanese girls waddling along with babiea 
on their backs; by carts of merchandise pulled by coolies; through* 
streets of stores where the merchants sat like Turks with their goods 
piled about them on the floor; into residence quarters, where we saw 
a very pretty girl and her sister each taking her siesta, stretched at 
full length on a Japanese fouton or quilt, and resting her head on a 
little wooden pilfow ; and on into the street of the theatres. 

Here all was as bustling as a country fair in Ohio, or a circus day * 
in Washington City. Venders of all kinds filled the street. The 
placards of the theatres which lined the street pictured in Japanese 
characters* and gorgeous paintings the merits o*f the various actors, 
and plays, and the doorkeepers added to the din by yelling to the 
crowd that the prices were cheap and their entertainments good. 

'Fhe wrestling match was held in the midst of such surroundings. 
An immense tent of straw matting tied to bamboo poles formed the 
thcati e, and the bare ground was the audience room and stage. Tfip 
latter was in the centre of the tent. It was a ring of earth about 
twenty-five feet in diameter, and raised about two feet above the rest , 
of the ground. At each corner of it there was a great post, and 
those posts formed the support for a covered roof of matting, which 
was trimmed with a frieze of red cloth extending about two feet low 
and forming a patch of gorgeous color, inside of which the show . 
took place. ‘ 

The crowd over the room had seated themselves in all tlie con- 
ceivable shapes of Asiatic comfort. One man was lying half asleep, 
witli his head pillowed on his wooden sandal; and others, at times, 
grew wildly excited and waved their arms and hands at a successful 
throw. ) ’ ' 

1 looked in vain for signs of betting ; and my guide told me that , 
betting was not allowed, and that the system of French mutual 
pools on wrestling had yet to be introduced into Japan. 
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Nearest the stage or wrestling circus was a great ring of fifty or 
sixty naked giants. These were the wrestlers who were to next take 
part. Big, brown-skinned men, their arras were the size of a fat 
American’s leg; and their great bullet heads were fastened to puffy 
shoulders, which stood out so bold and brawny that they made one 
think of Samson or Hercules. As they sat cross-legged &ii the 
ground, smiling good-naturedly at one another, they seemed per- 
fectly naked; but upon rising you see that each has a blue cloth 
wound tightly about his loins and tied in a tight belt just above the 
hips. To this cloth a blue fringe, six inches or more long, hangs, 
and the belt itself is one of the dangerous holds in the wrestling 
ipatch. If an opponent grasps this he can often hurl the wearer 
over his head, and it is hence wound so tight that it almost cuts the 
flesh like a knife. The belts of all the wrestlers were of this same 
blue color, and all had their long black hair combed straight back 
from their foreheads and tied up in a cue on their crowns. TliS^ 
were none of them less than six feet in height, and at a rough esti- 
mate I judge that not one weighed less than three hundred pounds. 

As^straight as so many arrows they walked forth with dignity, and 
rather strutted as they took their places in* the arena. T\yo only 
wrestled at one time, and the matches succeeded each other very 
rapidly. 

The theatres of Japan begin in the morning and last until sun- 
down. The audiences sit on the floor, and the people are as much 
affected as children by the plays. Whole families come and spend 
the entire day in the theatre. Some of them bring their provisions 
with them, and others have them served from the neighboring tea- 
houses, In some theatres when a person wishes to leave the hall and 
come back again, he is not given a return check, as with us. There 
is no passing of youf tickets to newsboys in Japan. The doorkeeper 
takes hold of the right hand of the man going out and he stamps on 
his wrist the mark of the theatre. When the playgoer returns, he 
presents his wrist, the seal of the theatre is shown, and he is admitted. 
It is a very simple and effective plan, but one which would doubtless 
be. unpopular in America. 

* The largest theatre in Tokio has revolving scenes which move 
about on an axis and save the time between the acts. The scenery 
is made up of the gorgeous extravagancies of modern Japanese art. 
The actors dress in the most hideous of costumes, and paint their 
faces until they resemble those on a Japanese screen. The orchestra 
sit at the side of the stage instead of in front of it, and this theatre 
will hold about two thousand people. It requires a greater space to 
seat two thousand Japanese than two thousand Europeans. A man 
sitting cross-legged on the floor, or lying on his elbow, and. drinking 
tea and smoking while he listens, requires more room than an or- 
dinary theatre seat ; and the boxes of a Japanese theatre consist of 
little compartments carpeted with straw mats, and without chairs or 
tables. The actors of Japan are of but one sex. Women never ap- 
pear upon the stage ; and when it is necessary to personate womeu# 
men take their parts, and dress in female costume. 
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The theatres of Japan are of all classes, from, the story-teller, and 
the babies’ peep-show up to the great theatres in Tokio, Osaka, and 
Kioto. The greatest actors have their reputations here, as with us ; 
and a popular name never fails to bring big prices and to fill the 
houses.. 

The smaller theatres and amusement halls are quite as interesting 
to the stranger as the great ones. No people are so easily amused 
as the Japanese, and it is a rare study in physiognomy to watch the 
expressions which pass over the almond-eyed faces of an audience 
before a popular story-teller. The audience sit on the floor as at the 
theatre, with the same accompaniments of eating and drinking about 
them. The story-teller sits on his heels on the stage and sings out 
Ills tales in nasal tones, gesturing with a fan as he does so. 

At the flower shows, which take place periodically, there are numer- 
cm little theatres like the side shows of an American circus or those 
mndi follow our county fairs. The boy jugglers here appear in 
force, and these jugglers are among the baby curiosities of the 
country; I have watched them many times as they performed their' 
feats ill the streets of Tokio, — little brown-skinned boys, ranging from 
six to twelve years in age. '-They dress in the brightest of colors, 
and wear upon tlxeir heads a sort of red hood or turban, into which 
feathers are tucked. Their limbs seem to be made of India-rubber. . 
Tliey can twist their heads around so that their faces look out be- 
tween their shoulders, and they tie themselves up into knots and 
unravel themselves in the most extraordinary ways. A couple of 
pennies is all they ask, and a nickel will make them happy. 

The Geishas of Japan are professional amusers, and they ai^e apart 
of every Japanese feast. They are educated to talk well, to sing 
and to dance ; and when a Japanese entertains his friends he seldom 
brings his*wife in to help him. The wife is the head servant of the 
household, and it is the Geisha who is paid to do the entertaining. 
Dressed in the most gorgeous of Japanese costumes, she often wears 
suits of clothes which cost as much as Mr. Worth’s Parisian dresses. 
She paints and powders, and her hair is done up by the most noted 
of Japanese hair-dressers. She pantomimes and mimics; and her 
dances, which by the way are made up of a series of graceful pos- 
tures, follow the music of her sisters, and interpret the story which 
they sing. I will not refer to her morals. They are at the best very 
lax, but there is a tradition in Japan that the Geisha of the past was 
both chaste and pure ; and one of the leading foreigners of Tokio, 
who married a Japanese wife, says that the fall of the class is largely 
due to the dollars of the foreigner. Several of the most noted men 
iu Japan to-day are married to Geishas, and some of the highest of 
the court ladies have danced and sung for pay. This, however, is 
different in Japan from the American custom. The Geisha of to- 
day, by renouncing her ways, may become the respected wife and 
^^other of to-morrow. Her business is a profession ; and if she re- 
inains in it to old age, her sisters, in some instances, take care of her; 
f'Jid in others, she sings upon the streets. The singing women, who, 
half blind, move about the streets of the Japanese cities, singing 
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soDgs of love in voices that have long since been cracked beyond 
repair, are among the most affecting sights of the country. They 
play tlieir accompaniments on the samisen, which is a long, banjo-like 
instrument, as they sing ; and they are always rewarded by the sympa- 
thetic, if not admiring, bystanders. • ^ 

The Japanese are very kind to their poor; and I suppose the aver- 
age of comfort, in accordance with the ideas of the people, is^ as high 
in Japan as anywhere else in the world. There are many poor, but 
few paupers. During the time I have spent in the country I have 
not met a half-dozen beggars, and the poor seem to enjoy life as well 
as the rich. One of the luxuries of all classes, which could hardly 
be called an amusement, is that of shampooing. This is done by tlie 
blind, and the blind shampooer is one of the peculiar institutions of 
the country. Nowliere else have the blind a profession peculiarly 
their own, and nowhere are they so highly respected as in Jap|im 
Their name is legion. The conditions of Japanese life added to t?(l5 
tropical sun have increased their number ; the tying of babies to the 
backs of their mothers or sisters, and carrying them about all day 
with their faces upturned, must tend to weakness of the eyes. Japan 
is a rice-eating nation, and the rice diet is conducive to blindness. 
The Chinese characters, which are the basis of the alphabet of Japan, 
are as hard upon the eyes as is the. translation of shorthand, or the 
German; and the night light of the Japanese household has until 
recently been the candle, filtered through oiled paper lanterns. 
Nevertheless, I have yet to see my first blind beggar; and the blind 
teach music, lend money, and do the shampooing of the Japanese 
people. 

A Japanese shampoo is far different from what is meant by tliis 
word in America. It is the kneading of the muscles of^the whole 
body, a sort of a massage treatment, resembling the rubbing and 
slapping which follow a Turkish bath. It is wonderfully refreshing, 
and 1 shall not soon forget my first encounter witli the blind sluini- 
poocr. The experience was so strange that I dictated to my guide 
the sensation as the man worked upon me, and 1 give this extract as 
it was written : — 

. “It is a warm night in Tokio. T am very tired, and 1 have just 
heard the whistle of the blind shampooer on the streets outside my 
hotel. I have clapped my hands, called a servant, and ordered a 
shampoo. Stripping oft my clothes, I now lie wrapped in a sheet 
on a lounge. The blind shamj)()oer is led in. He is a clean-liuibod, 
(esthetic-looking Japanese, dressed in a long blue gown, with very 
large sleeves. lie hai^ rolled these up, and his dress is open at tlio 
neck, like that of a belle at a White House reception. He rolls his 
eyes toward me as I speak. They look out of slits pointed at each 
other at an angle of forty five degrees. Mis head is bald at the top; 
and a cue four inches Jong is fastened at his crown, over, a face as 
sombre as that of the Sphinx. He has left Tiis^ shoes at the door, 
and he moves quietly to me and kneels down. He now begbis to 
pass his hands over my body. He first seeks out two spots at my 
shoulders, and into these his thumbs go, it seems to me, almost to the 
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joints. The places he touches are evidently nerve centres ; fpi;, as 
he gouges them, my whole frame quivers. He works over my back 
and down my arm, stretches each of my Angers until they crack, and 
then takes a jump to my shins. I am surprised at how many muscles 
and bones I have which I never felt before, and I wonder whether I 
will not be a mass of aches when the operation is done. Still the 
shanipo^r kneads on. All of the motion seems to come from his 
wrists, and he is a bundle of nerves. Now he stops kneading, and 
sJaps my bones so tliat they make a noise like the bones of the end 
mail in a minstrel troupe ; and with all his pounding, I am surprised 
to see that he has not even reddened the skin. He goes on until he 
has put into thorough action every molecule of my frame, and at the 
end of an hour I am surprised to perceive that all the tired feeling 
has gone out of me, and I am ready to drop off into a doze.” 

This shampooing is done by blind women as well as by blind men, 
aini one of the characters that especially appeals to Japanese praise 
is the beautiful girl who shampoos her rheumatic grandfather. Wives 
shampoo their husbands, children their parents, and the blind man 
diaiiipoos all. This custom, along with that of daily baths, has much 
to* do with making the Japanese healthy. 

They are the last people in the world one should laugh at. Over- 
flowing with kindness themselves, they are full of charity to others. 
They learn, suiqmsingly fast; and with their sharp brains and skilled 
mnscle, their future is exceedingly bright. They seem to have what 
we have not, — the power to throw off worry in amusement and play; 
ind whatever the changes in their thought and life, they will con- 
tinue to be the happiest people of Asia, the children of the Orient. 
- - The Comnopolltan, 

€|)e 25uH-f at 

Madrid, December 19, 1888. 

The great square called the Puerta del Sol is so large that ten 
streets open out from it, like the rays of the sun, and the sidewalks 
are wide enough for four carriages to drive abreast. But it is the 
life, the ex(3itement which prevails here constantly that makes the 
Puerta del Sol so wonderful a scene. There is no time of day or 
night up to one o’clock in the morning when you can make your 
^ay on these wide sidewalks without being jostled and feeling 
crowded. 

Here we may see the upper classes, the seiioras, dressed in the 
latest French fashion ; and very elegantly and^richly does a Spanish 
lady of the Slite robe herself. Here the Caballero ” stands en- 
veloped in the folds of his mysterious black cloak, of which one 
cud is thrown up over the shoulder to the back, where it shows a 
touch of color in the ^y plush lining. From the centre of this 
square start all the tramcars of Madrid, drawn by mules, and the 
constant whistle of *the drivers makes the air musical. The street is 
hued with the gayest of shops; and exquisitely painted fans> tam- 
bourines, and guitars fill the windows. 
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There was to have been a great bull-fight on Sunday, a benefit foi 
oue of the toreros, who was so seriously injured two wee]|| ago 
while engaged in this tender sport that his limb had to be amputated 
It was postponed till Monda}^ ostensibly because of the rain, but in 
reality the authorities required its postponement. The city was in 
such an uproar — a political ^meute — on Saturday night that the}/ 
feared some outbreak or demonstration at the ring, and cpuld not 
control a crowd of sixteen thousand people. 

As all seemed quiet once more, we went to the bull-fight Monday, 
and found it interesting to see the people. Such a crowd I 
*The street which leads to the Circus is called the Calle d’Aldala, 
and is an immense avenue about two hundred feet wide, dividing the 
city in half from the Puerta del Sol. It is lined with palaces, gar- 
dens, and museums, and is the finest promenade in Madrid, next to 
the famous Prado, which is still wider and longer. 

On Monday afternoon, at half-past one o’clock, this avenue 
literally alive with carriages, omnibuses, and vehicles of all sorts, 
driving furiously toward the ring. They were driving ten abreast 
in some places, and there were hundreds and thousands of them. It 
was a sight never to be. forgotten. T suppose everybody in Madrid 
who could be spared from their daily avocations and who possessed 
the sum of five francs was on that road. The bull-iight in Madrid 
holds the same place in the hearts of the i)eople as the (irand Prix 
in Paris or the Derby in London. 

On the wide sidewalks was a procession of pedestrians all liurry- 
ing in the same direction, splashing through the mud, utterly uncon- 
scious of everything except their wild haste to reach the arena. 

The edifice is an imposing structure of brickwork in a circular 
form, like the Coliseum, and gives one a vivid idea of the Komaii 
circus. Only about half the seats are under cover, and -these bring 
the highest price. One party from our hotel (Americans of course) 
paid thirty dollars for a box accommodating five persons, but we had 
very fair seats for two dollars each. The whole house seems to he 
in the hands of speculators. There is a royal box, but it was only 
occupied by gentlemen (^f the queen’s household. 

The famous Frascuelo took part. We remained at the horrible 
performance until the second bull was killed (there were to be 
eight), and then left with blanched faces. I had read many thrilling 
descriptions of this scene, and was prepared for a bloody spectacle, 
but, as we went principally to see the people, thought we should not 
notice much of the fight. But what horrors ! One cannot fail to 
see it ; and the preparatory performance with the horses, which takes 
place every time a bull enters the ring, is too frightful to describe. 
How can anybody who has a love for that noble animal, look on 
unmoved at the torture and terrible death of these poor creatines, 
although they are but worn-out and useles^old hacks? 

The torture of the horse is the blot of the bull-fight. I never 
saw anything more bloody than the scene when the second bull 
entered the ring. The first one had shown the white feather ; und 
after ripping up one horse, and charging at the men who waved their 
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red mantles at him, he had turned his back and asked with a pleacL- 
ini^look to be allowed to go back to his quarters. At this the 
crowd jeered at him and cried “ Cabra ” (goat), “Becerrito” (little 
call:*)» and ‘‘Vaca” (cow), which are not considered very compli- 
mentqjpy. But after he had received four bauderillas, or barbed 
darts 111 his neck, which are placed there at the risk of their' lives by 
the chulos when the angry bull is charging directly at them, he 
seemed to feel considerably more excited. It took three strokes of 
the sword in the last act of this scene of death before the first bull 
was killed by the “ espada,” who stands alone. 

'But the second bull from the start wins the heart of the Spaniard. 
The three picadors sat on their horses, which are drawn up close to 
the fence around the ring, with their bandaged eye toward the bull. 
Only one eye is covered, so that they can make some slight show of 
resistance. This second bull was a magnificent-looking creatur^. 
4!is first act when he rushed into the arena, after casting a bewildered 
look around, was to charge at the first picador. The bull took the 
horse on his horns and lifted him bodily with his rider, throwing him 
over backward on top of the picador ; and they seemed to be one 
struggling mass, horse and rider together. 

The chulos waved their red cloaks and drew the bull away, while 
otliers came to the rescue, and extricated the picador alive and 
seemingly not much hurt. But the horse had breathed his last. 
Immediately the bull made a charge across the ring at a second 
liorse, and, although received on the long spear of the picador, he 
overturned them botli sideways this time and left the liorse strug- 
gling in death agony, which was mercifully cut short by the attend- 
ants wliile the rider escaped unhurt. Before ten piinutes had passed 
three horses were lying dead, and two more so badly wounded they 
were taken out, as they refused to answer to the spur. 

After this fierce animal, who was encouraged and cheered by cries 
of admiration and delight, — “Viva toro!’’ “‘Brava toro!” — had 
been goaded into further fury by the barbed arrows planted in his 
neck, and by the waving of twenty or thirty red cloaks under his 
eyes, with many hairbreadth escapes on the j^art of those men who 
draw him off from the chulos (who plant the arrows in his neck), 
the great Matador Frascuelo came in. 

Removing his hat he made a speech to the President, swore he 
would do his duty and kill the bull, and throwing his hat to the 
ground approached the centre of the ring. 

Now commenced the most dangerous and exciting episode of this 
bloodthirsty sport. There is always an extra matador or espada in 
case of accidents, which do sometimes happen in the most perfectly 
arranged bull-fights. Frascuelo carried a brilliant scarlet cloth, 
about a yard square, under which he concealed a Toledo sword, with 
long, slender blade. 

The cloth he waved, and played with the now wild and infuriated 
bull in a masterly manner, seeming to escape some of its charges in 
a Way just short of the miraculous. He must not strike until he can 
place the sword on the exact spot, so that it can enter between the 
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shoulder and the blade ; as the Spaniards are extremely fastidious as 
to th.e nicety of this stroke, and it is on the surety of his death 
wounds that the espada builds his reputation. 

The sly bulls are the most to be feared, because they sometimes 
stop short in their on-charge, and rush at the man insteadiof the 
waving cloth. But this was what they call a bold bull ; and after 
about ten minutes of skilful playing with the, animal, lightly jump- 
ing aside at his enraged onslaughts, sometimes seeming to escape the 
point of the horn by only an inch or two, Frascuelo at last seemed 
satisfied with his opportunity. Drawing his slender steel suddenly 
from under the red flag he planted it firmly to the hilt above the 
shoulder of the bull. It was wonderful to see the immediate effect. 
Whereas the other espada had required three strokes tp finish his 
animal, this favorite of the people had made his thrust true, — “ Bucn 
estoque,” — and death was instantaneous. The poor animal, who had 
fought so bravely for his life, stood motionless for one moinem, 
looking his victor in the eye, and then, vomiting forth his life-blood, 
dropped dead at his feet. 

It was indeed wonderful to see with what skill this thrust was 
made in the face of a bull charging madly at the espada, who, while 
jumping aside to save himself from being impaled, had scientifically 
placed the point of this slender blade in the exact spot for the fatal 
blow. 

Although the torture of any animal is cruel, still this part of tlie 
programme did not seem to me so shocking as the commencement of 
the show. All were fleeing and scattering away from the bull in 
mad haste over the fencing to save their lives. But to see the poor 
horses, half-blinded, so' cruelly sacrificed merely because the man- 
agers claim that fli^i bull would never fight unless first aroused by 
the sight of blood, this is horrible in the extreme. 

Taken altogether, it is in my estimation the most degrading 
national sport to be seen in the civilized world. Tp see the Span- 
iards take their tender little children to witness this terrible spec- 
tacle, and train them to glory in the torture of these animals, fills 
one’s mind with dismay and pity. 

Our party of five ladies and two gentlemen left after the second 
massacre, and met at the entrance, with white faces, looking at each 
other in silence. The first to speak said, “ Well 1 I have seen a bull- 
fight, and I feel ashamed of myself for having seen it ! ” — Some Joiif* 


anil f renrfj 25afiie^* 

Thomas Stevens, who made a bicycle tour around the world, 
thus describes what he saw in China. 

“One day, when travelling through China on my bicycle tour 
around the world, I came upon a very novel and interesting sight. 
It is the first thing of the kind I ever saw or heard about. My over- 
land journey led me through many out-of-the-way districts where 
the people are primitive and curious in many respects. In one of 
these obscure communities, in the foot-hills oi the Mae-Ling Moun- 
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tains, I saw about twenty Chinese infants tethered to stakes ’on a 
patch of greensward, like so many goats or pet lambs. The length 
of each baby’s tether was about ten feet ; and the bamboo stakes were 
set far enough apart, so that the babies would not get all tangled up, ' 
Each baby had a sort of girdle or Kammerhund around his waist, 
and the end of the tether-string was tied to the back of this. Some 
of the kittle Celestials were crawling about on all-fours ; others were 
taking their first lessons in the feat of standing upright by steadying 
themselves against the stake they were tied to. 

“ What queer little Chinese mortals they all looked, to be sure, 
picketed out on the grassland like a lot of young calves whose 
mothers were away for the day ! In this respect they did, indeed, 
resemble young calves ; for I could see their mothers at work in a 
rice-field a few hundred yards away. All the babies seemed quite 
yntented with their treatment. I stood looking at them for several 
minutes, from pure amusement at their unique position; but, 
although they regarded me with wide-eyed curiosity, I never heard 
a whimper jfrom any of them. Nobody was paying the slightest 
attention to them ; and from appearances I should conclude that they 
were most likely picketed out in this manner every fine day, while 
their mothers worked in the neighboring fields. Very probably 
these Chinese babies soon come to regard their daily outing at the 
stake with the same degree of satisfaction that very Young America 
derives from his perambulator ride on sunny afternoons in the park.” 

The best specimen of baby management ever seen was in the 
Industrial Palace or Familisterre of M. Godin at Guise in France. 
The mothers left their children at a public nursery under the care of 
well-trained women, and they were kept on wheat bran couches, so 
well attended and amused that visitors heard nq. crying. The Fami- 
listerre was the most successful example ever seen of an industrial 
co-operative community, where all were prosperous and contented. 


The following remarkable prophetic application of astrology was 
published at San Francisco last summer by an able astrologer ovor 
the signature of Prof. Sol. There are many recorded instances of 
the success of astrological predictions, which in past times have 
interested scientists of the highest ability. The subject is one too 
profound to admit of a hasty judgment. 

The tendency of modern science is to enlarge our conception of 
the interaction of all departments of nature. The influences of the 
6un, moon, and planets upon the earth, affecting the weather and the 
human constitution, are more and more recognized even by those who 
pay no attention to astrology. 

One of the most profound and elaborate contributions to the science 
of astronomical influences was published by the learned Dr. T. Lay- 
<^ock in the London Lancet in 1842 and 1843, under the title of si 
contribution to prolbptics — that is, to the science of anticipating 
or predicting. His elaborate essays embodied a discussion of lunar 
influence. He introduced the subject as follows : — • 
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“ TKe opinions hitherto held by scientific men on the validity of 
the doctrine of lunar influence have been remarkably discordant 
The sceptical have always been unphilosophical in their scepticism, 
and the believers up to the time of Mead were credulous in their 
belief ; both agreed, however, in admitting or rejecting the doctrine 
without much examination. I propose to review the subject in a 
spirit of impiirtiality.” 

In these essays he gives conclusive proofs of the great influence of 
. the moon, over vital conditions, and the progress and fatality of dis- 
eased which are governed by lunar periods. 

' Those who have studied most deeply the science of meteorology, 
such as the late Mr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, and Prof. C. C. 
Blake, of Kansas, wiio appears to be taking tJie lead in that science 
to-day, have been compelled to look through the solar system for the 
causes that modify the atinosplieric conditions of the earth, and coiii^ 
trol the variations of tlic weatlier. 

The doctrine of Solar Biology, embodied in a volume by II. E. 
Butler, of Boston, is regarded by its believers as determining human 
character from the relations of the sun to the earth, es]3ecially at the 
time of birth. 

The publication of Prof. Sol is tlie following: — 

Hakiusok's Stak. — Benjamin Harrison was born on Tuesday, 
August 20, 18tS3, at which time the planets’ places were, at noon (cal- 
culated to the meridian of Washington), as follows: The Sun 
occupied the twenty-seventh degree of the Celestial Lion, in conjunc- 
tion with Leonis lie/julus. The Moon was in the seventh degree of 
the Scorpion. Mercury, Mars, and Saturn were in Virgo, Venus 
Tn Cancer, Jupiter in the Sign of the Bull, and Uranus in Aquarius. 

’ This position of the planets gives the native a strong ,and well- 
proportioned body, — rather portly, — a very just, upright, and honor- 
able man who scorns to do any meanness; punctual, faitliful to his 
friends, and magnanimous even to liis enemies ; in short, a riglit royal 
disposition, and very ambitious. 

The Sun, with Leonid a fixed star of the first magnitude 

of the nature Mars, is a positive declaration of great honor and 
preferment to the native, imbuing him with a fondness of rule and 
authority, war, dominion, and conquest. 

The retrograde position of Mercury, and his closeness to the Sun, 
render the mind a little negative on ordinary subjects. The trine 
and parallel declination of Jupiter to Sol and Mercury gives to the 
mind that yielding elasticity which is so necessary in correcting self- 
formed false opinions ; but in the knowledge of right he is as firm as 
the “Bock of Ages,” and would die for principle’s sake. He is not 
a very brilliant speaker on ordinary subjects. His s])eeches may 
read well, but they lack enthusiasm and magnetic force. But in 
defending right, or prosecuting wrong, his inherent nature is unfolded 
when the thunders of his flashing mentality penetrate to the inner- 
most recesses of soul, electrifying his hearers and subduing them to 
his will. As a general in the army in times of war, he would 
prove a s^ar equal to the greatest on record. As a subordinate under 
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others he is weak — that is, he is common. He is a natural-born 
leader, and would make a better president in exciting times than he 
would in quieter and peaceable years. He will make a good presi- 
dent, but not so hard a worker as President Cleveland. 

Cleveland’s Star. — The following observation of President 
Cleveland’s nativity was published at Boston in the September num- 
ber of the Signs of the Times^ in 1884, previous to his election. Time 
has since proved its correctness : — 

S. Grover Cleveland was born March 18, 1837. The Moon, Mars, 
and Jupiter are crowded together in Leo ; and Herschel, Mercury, 
and Venus hold close communion in the beginning of Pisces. The 
Sun in the last degrees of the sign is in mutual reception with 
Jupiter, but weakened by im])eding rays from Sattirii and Mars. 
Saturn stands alone in Scorpion, casting his evil square to the Moon, 
J^[)iter, and Mars. These two crowds of planets — one in Leo, and 
the other in Pisces — will bring crowds of events, good or bad, when 
operated in life. 

The condition renders the native passionate, generous, magnan- 
iiiioiis, aspiring, lofty in disposition, ambitious, and persevering. The 
satollitum of planets in the watery sign, Pisces, gives strong propen- 
sities and a fondness for the good things of life. The intimacy of 
Herschel with Mercury and Venus, and the quartile between the 
superioy planets, Saturn, Mars, and Jupiter, give to the mind an 
extraordinary cast. The ideas, tastes, modes of thought, and forms of 
expression will be strikingly original, and the conduct somewhat 
eccentrij. The mind is ratlier deliberate, but independent, broad, 
logical, and capable of great application. The aspect of Saturn to 
the Moon renders him inflexible, determined, and contentious, adding 
materially to his ambitious tendencies. His opinions are peculiarly 
his own, and will be tenaciously adhered to. This native is never 
happier than when diving into secret and hidden things, inventing 
new ways of doing things, and devising new methods of management 
and government. The closeness of Mars and Jupiter interferes 
soiiiewliat with tlie correctness of judgment at times, and congrega- 
tion of planets render him liable to disastrous reverses as well as 
wonderful advances in life. His likes and dislikes are of the most 
positive character, and he will be firm in friendship or enmity. 

Election Prouaiulities. — The spirit of antagonism existing 
between the nativities of the two candidates is very striking. The 
Sun and Moon in Cleveland’s radix is afflicted by HarrisoiTs Saturn 
and Mars. In Harrison’s fifty-fifth solar revolution. Mars has pro- 
gressed to the degree occupied by the Moon in Cleveland's radix. 
And as this sign will be rising at the opening of the polls on election 
partisan animosity will be very bitter ; indeed, tliere is a mutual 
hate between the two. 

On election day the Sun locally will be near the place of Saturn in 
President Cleveland’s radix, and to the fifty-first solar revolution, 
‘'^ud in opposition to his place in the fifty-first Uinar progress. Mars 
will be opposing the ascendant from the seventh. These are bad 
uirections, which will bring a train of disappointments to th^e Presi- 
dent. They commenced to ooerate last March. 
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TKe fifty-fifth solar progress in Mr. Harrison’s horoscope is not 
very promising to himself individually. While he may obtain 
honors, the greatest trouble and annoyance of his life is now operat- 
ing; and if we were to form our judgment on the probabilities of 
election by the comparison of the two horoscopes, we would predict 
Harrison’s defeat. But to arrive at the knowledge of knowiyg who 
is to be elected, we must take into consideration the influences pre- 
vailing on the day of general election. This we have done by cal- 
culating the planets’ places to the meridian of Washington for said 
day. We have traced the path which the orbs will follow in their 
revolutions ; raised the veil of dim futurity; brought flying Nature to 
confess her secrets, and reveal the side whom they (the stars) will 
fight for, as they did of old when “they fought^ from heaven; the 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” — Juchjea v. 20. 

The heavenly symbols ai'e in order, and the lines clearly dra\Hti 
favoring protection, which we read as follows : — 

In the horoscope for election day the celestial contest will be 
between the Scorpion and the Bull. 

In the figure before us we find tlieT)emocratic Star of Hope, weak, 
cadent, retrograde, peregrine, and located in the House of undoing, 
misfortune, sorrow, tribulation and disappointment. The Virgin 
weepeth, and so does the Scorpion. 

The Star of Hope for the llepublicans is direct, swift in motion, 
strong and well fortified in his own domal dignity, receiving Luna 
and ruler of the Bull in his mansion, the Archer who beholds the 
Angle of honor with a binding approval. Tims we read the stellar 
orbs. 


• <Our 

Frovn the Chicago Daily News, 

The people who are figuring on what General Harrison is going 
to do are all anxious to get some close details about the character 
and the inner life of the man. For these some of the following facts 
will be interesting and valuable : — 

‘All his friends agree that his most prominent characteristic is on 
the religious side. He is a Presbyterian of the severest school, and 
he is intensely interested in questions of doctrine. The only books 
that he reads for pleasure are those concerned with the development 
of the Calvinistic system, and otliers touching upon the Cromwellian 
period. He is said to fancy that his own character is like General 
Harrison of the English Bevolutioii, and he knows more about the 
life and time of that Roundhead trooper than he does of his grand- 
father, the president. But he reads few books, and has little sym- 
pathy with book culture. The only novel he has ever been heard 
to praise is Lew Wallace’s “Ben Hur.” He reads the newspapers as 
part of his day’s work, but for pleasure he takes the Presbyterian 
Herald. He prefers, -however, neither to read nor to talk about read- 
ing ; but in the evenings he sits around generally, and, like Walt 
Whitman, loafs and invites his soul. ' 
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He does not play cards, checkers, chess, dominoes, or anything 
the sort, and has a horror of gambling and gamblers. Neither does 
he drink ; and when in 1884 he gave a formal state dinner to Blaine 
and other notables, wine was conspicuous h.y its absence from his 
table. ^He has declared, however, that he will not depart from the 
usual state custom, and that wine will be served to those who wish it 
at the White House. The generals Danville speech has been often 
quoted to show that he had leanings toward prohibition. He is 
absolutely destitute of a sense of humor ; and it is said, when in a. 
company where merry tales are told, his laugh is rather a concession 
to his idea of the demand which public opinion makes upon him 
tliiiii a symptom of enjoyment. When men are gathered together, 
aiicl a story which might be described as unfit for publication is told, 
the general docs not laugh, but he does not leave the room. 

^Mrs. Harrison, on the other hand, has a fund of sf)irits wliich 
sometimes finds expression in practical jokes. Mrs. Harrison is a 
most voracious reader. She is a lady of fine culture, elegant in her 
tastes, and fitted by both character and education for the honor 
which has come to her. She is very fond of Browning, of company, 
and of amateur theatricals. She keeps thoroughly abreast of the 
literature of the day, and the only point where her husband’s char- 
acter and her own touch is in tlieir deep and common religious 
convictions. 


!3)[^a0nifttent, anti <6ntranting. 

Boston is surely a wonderful place, with its immense wealth and 
intense poverty, its zealous spirit of prohibition, and its thousands 
of rum-holes, its heavy financial basis and wild-cat speculation, its 
solid science and intangible crankery, its orthodox stability and 
turbulent progressiveness, its keen mechanical genius and its vapory 
transcendentalism, its honest industry and its diversified swindles, 
its j)essimistic doctrines and its rainbow utopianisms, its intense 
avarice and its fanatical prodigality among the credulous, with its 
unrivalled capacity for blowing bubbles of mammoth size and iri- 
descent splendor. 

A book of two hundred pages has recently been issued here, enti- 
tled “A Call from the Unseen and Unknown|^ which probably sur- 
passes all previous emanations of Boston’s peciiliar and irrepressible 
genius, as the reader will see by the following quotations, which 
show that the mystical transcendentalisms of T. L. Harris, the bold 
assertions of “The Law of Laws,” and the ponderous verbosity 
Cahspe are cast into the shade by this loud “Call from the Upseeh 
and Unknown : ” — 

“About the beginning of the last quarter of the present century, 
there was placed in the hands and into the guardianship of a small 
body of men, a complete series of Laws embodying the physical, 
mathematical, and quantitative fprmulatioii of all the Forces of 
Nature, aiul affording a correct explanation of all the phenomena 
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of Life, Mind, and Spirit, and of all mentally and spiritually cog- 
nizable phenomena. Given therewith was a description of a series 
of hitherto unknown phenomena and general facts, relating to vari- 
, ous objects, cognizable by the six senses (as well as by the seventh 
sense) ; and a natural system for the classification of aggfegates 
(objects) and forces. Relating directly to the Seen, and tangible 
universe, there are 36 forces of which they have the exact definition 
and laws, and with whose properties they are experimentally ac- 
quainted. Relating to the Unseen and intangible universe, there are 
72 forces of which they have the exact definition and laws, and with 
the properties of which they are capable of making exact experi- 
mental investigations. The remainder of the forces belong to the 
. secret knowledge of the Mahopauishada, and will be revealed to no 
one except those who have made the attainments requisite for enter- 
ing into the interior of the innermost of the G . . . K . . The forces 
which have hitlierto been known by name and a few of their prop- 
erties are completely understood and all their laws formulated. The 
formulation of a law does not mean simply the statemei^t of the 
ideas involved, but the exact mathematical relaticnis in terms of 
exact physical concepts. To formulate a thing means a great deal 
more than to write it out in the form of a description. These dis- 
coveries explain what a force /.v, and the ])hysical method of all 
attraction and repulsion, and this knowledge is capable of practical 
application. These Laws are known exoterically as Ens, Movens, 
and Om. They explain not merely the well-known phenomena of 
■Nature, but they embrace the theoretical and the experimentally 
obtained physical formulation of the fact of man’s triune duality, 
and the greatest of all facts, the demonstrable existence of an Uni- 
versal Coiisciousnesst! These laws constitute the first physical and 
mathematical explanation of the chemical formation and dual origin 
of life ; of the formation, and construction, and distribution of suns, 
planets, constellations, systems, galaxies and ether globes; of the 
material conservation of the universe, and the origin and nature of 
meteoric matter ; of the cause of the revolution of planets; of the 
order, succession and form of all organic beings, and the phenomena 
they present; of intellection, intuition, heredit}^ telepathy, sleep, 
death, psychity, psycognomy, ])sychism, memory, consciousness, 
sensation, hypnotism ; of prayer, yoga, concentration, love, sex, re- 
incarnation, karma, gj)wth, life, and all allied subjects. It is not to 
be supposed that all phenomena have yet Jbeen studied — to do so 
will require all the successive lives between our present stage of 
evolution and ouv complete emancipation from individuality and 
personality. Rut it is (ilaiined that these laws are the Key for the 
unravelling of a^ mysleries, because all phenomena must be the 
result of forces acting according to definite quantitative relations; 
and the knowledge of what a force and of the necessary methods 
of its operation will point out the exact experimental steps necessary 
for tlie complete mastery of any subject. These laws are at present 
kept wliere it is not jirobable that thieves will break through and 
steal, and the secrets of the fundamental portion of the processes 
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will) like the laws themselves, remain the permanent property of the 
executive head of the G. N. K. R. Special portions of the practical 
part of the laws will be given into the hands of the branches as 'fast 
as they are able to utilize, and these branches will dispense methods- 
and nieafts to the special departments belonging to them as fast as 
these departments commence to utilize according to their needs. 

“These laws do not consist of mere formulae and of hitherto un- 
known facts: they embody myriad processes, industries, methods, 
opportunities and enterprises of incalculable value to humanity when 
properly and wisely utilized. They were not furnished for instruc- 
tion merely, and there was a wise purpose in the mind of the Univer- 
sal (Vmsciousness in bringing about their discovery or in permitting 
their revelation,' and it is the work of the G. N. K. R. to carry out 
that purpose. The work of that body of people has succeeded 
hecausc they have devoted everything they possess to the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose, and it will continue to succeed as long as they 
reniain faithful to the work assigned them by Pantognomos, acting 
inuler the furtlier guidance of the Inmost. 

THE HISTORY OF THE LAWS OF ENS, MOVENS, AND OM. 

“About the commencement of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, Pantognomos delivered into the hands of three people 
tlie above mentioned Laws, and these three people were charged with 
the preliminary organization and management of the special branches 
of work over which they had temporary control, and these three 
men were Et.hnomedon, Ekpiiokon, and V idya-nyatka. 4 They 
nm first to organize a body of trustworthy people whose duty it should 
h to protect and elaborate the Laivs^ to arrange for their practical 
application, ^and to guide their use towards the, realization of the 
object of Pantognomos, and this first organization was the G. N. 
K.’ R. 

It has been said that Ethnomedon is a Buddhist priest filled 
with the wisdom and erudition of the Hindoo and the Egyptian 
philosophies of antiquity, and that it is his mission to organize the 
better minds of the different races of people on the globe into nuclei 
for the reception of truths, of a class suitable to the needs of those 
special races, and to collect a body of men capable of looking after 
the interests and progress of the special races, over which they have 
severally been placed, according to the necessities of the method 
which the laws involve. A majority of the twelve double depart- 
nieiits of the^G . N . . . . were organized in 1883. These depart- 
|nents have tlie interests of the various races for their study, and it 

their duty to collect all sociological and ethnological facts respect- 
ing tliein. It is also their duty to aid, in a manner unseen and un- 
known, the progress of all that tends towards the unrolding of those 
races over which they have charge. 

“ It has been said that Ekphoron is a young man to whom has 
been entrusted the elaboration, scientific 4^velopment, and practical 
application of the laws to the needs of humanity — the disbursement 
the results and processes being subject to the decision of ^P ant- 
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OGNOMOS. Others, have maintained that he is^a centenarian filled 
with the accumulated knowledge and experience of a long life-time of 
•earnest study and investigation, and that having made in his old age 
remarkable discoveries regarding the forces and laws governing the 
universe, and being too old and feeble to present them to the public 
in a proper form, selected from among the young men of the Occi- 
dent one to whom he confided his secrets, having previously^bxacted 
A promise that they should not be given to the public until they had 
been thoroughly perfected, and that even then they should be given 
only to those endeavoring to elevate humanity by a definite method 
and without selfish interest. And there are others who think him 
only a personification of the transmitted mental qualities and phy- 
logenetic experiences of a long course of heredity : that Ekphoeon 
is simply the higher and better nature of the student who feels him- 
self unworthy of the momentous work made possible by the scien- 
tific apidication of the Law — and who feels unwilling that the 
experimental evidence and the formulation of principles leading to 
the enunciation of the fundamental law governing all organic action 
And duty (the Golden Law of Morals) should be made by one whose 
personal weaknesses and foibles might retard their reception by the 
world. Whoever Ekpiioron may be when the time comes matters 
hot; trutli needs no advocate except its inherent harmony to all 
that IS — it does itot have to be attested by miracles, or to be received 
through inspiration in order to be true — if these laws fit and har- 
monize with all other facts they are true : but *if there is a single 
knowiLfact or a single fact yet to be discovered that will not fit these 
Laws, then they are not true and no miracles or evidences of super- 
natural revelation could make them so. Ekphoron has been en- 
trusted with the preparation of the methods, knowledges, and means, 
according to the Laws of Ens, Movens, and Om, and* upon him 
rests the responsibility of mistake, in all details of the application 
of the same to the wants of the departments of the association to 
which THREE belong. 

“ It was his duty to organize the twelve departments of the first 
branch of the G. N. K. R, and seven of the G . . . K . . were started 
-during the year 1883 — the first one was, however, started previous 
to that year. Four are yet to be organized. All experimental work 
and collection of knowledges will be done under the supervision of 
tbeG...K.. 

*‘It has been said that Vidya-Nyaika is a very old, old man; 
bowed down with the weight of centuries and tremulous with the 
weariness of completed tasks innumerable ; that in his time he has 
witnessed the rise and fall of empires and creeds, and the growth 
and decline of races and religions ; that like the wandering Jew he 
has made for himself familiar paths in every land and clime, anJ 
gathered from the skill and lore of men the secret learning of the 
years gone by. Acquainted with the temples, caves and tombs of 
every age, — with ceremonies, rituals and shrines of every creed, he 
.stored away the weighty truths with a miser’s care, until congem^f 
piinds, by nature reared, could foster and perpetuate the embodied 
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culture among the sons of men. It is thought by some that it is his 
mission to effect a union between the Occident and the Orient and 
to unite into one religion the a priori and sambudhistic philosophy 
of Kapila with the modern inductive and deductive methods of re- 
search, Dthers, that he only intends to effect a union of the highest 
minds in either, but it is more reasonable to conclude that he simply >. 
intends *to embody , and collect into one system the religious knowl- 
edge and culture of all times for the special use of the members of 
the G. N. K. R, This is to be inferred from the fact that the above 
organization will not accept any philosophy as the basis of action pr 
guidance, and therefore its teachings can never retrograde into a ' 
creed, or become the basis of a new sect. To him belongs the organ- 
ization of the twelve departments of the G R, the first depart- 

ment of which is now being organized under Adhy-Apaka. 

WHY WERE THE LAWS TO BE KEPT SECRET? 

“ It was plainly seen by those who were conversant with tlie Laws 
at the period of their discovery, that they contained many facts and. 
many Laws, and a knowledge of many Forces that would prove dan- 
gerous to society if they were made known to the world.” 

Wliile the reader pauses to recover from his astonishment, he may 
be informed that Adhy-Apaka is Pliram E. Butler, author of Solar 
Biology (of 478 Shawmut Avenue, Boston), and that Vibya^yaika 
is a good-looking y^ing man of uncertain location at present, pass- 
ing by the names of E. C. Ohmart, or Mr. Clinton, or Dr. Ai^erson, 
according to circumstances, possessing a good education, # fluent 
tongue, good knowledge of physical sciences, immense pretensions, 
and a very captivating way among women. Notwithstanding his 
immense lability to produce unbounded wealth in various ways, he 
was quite lacking in ready cash, and depended upon a plausible agent 
to enlist moneyed men, and give him a start in showing his powers. 
Not succeeding in that line, he has taken possession of Mr. Butler, 
whose fanatical religious enthusiasm, optimistic credulity, belief in 
his own near relation to Divinity, and remarkable ignorance of physi- 
cal science enabled him to believe that the Divine power was to be 
manifested through the plausible Vidya-Nyaika. Why these divine 
powers were so carefully concealed was explained as follows ; but 
why the appeal was made, not to those who are capable of judging, 
hut only to the ignorant, Nyaika does not explain : — 

“ If it were true that all that can be known by the highest minds 
should be taught to the lowest, then there would be no wisdom in 
teaching to the people of the Messianic Cycle a different line of 
knowledge than to those of the Kali-Yug, or to those of the Great 
Gycle. Suppose, for instance, that a body of people were in the 
possession of a secret that would enable them to manufacture foods 
at no expense ; suppose foods were free to all in consequence thereof, 
what would be the effect upon society ? Those having attained that 
development and that higher consciousness prompting them to be 
ever busy in attaining a higher culture, would be benefited and 
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would have more time to devote to the good of the world ; and those 
who had not reached that stage of evolution would betake them. 
selv.es to a warmer climate where they needed no clothes, and would 
cease to be active ; they would quit work, enterprise would cease, 
and retrogradatioii would ensue. The necessity of mainta^ing Ijf^ 
by means of food compels people and all animals to keep busy 
without action life cannot exist — and if foods could be ha’d without 
effort, the majority of the human race would cease to be occupied in 
the various enterprises and industries through which the necessary 
experience is obtained to enable them to take a higher step in their 
Upward way. Perha 2 )S no greater mistake could be made than to 
publish a process for making foods as inexpensive as air and water. 

‘‘Would you give to a man of low moral impulses an instrument 
that would noiselessly shoot poison into a person, or into any number 
of peojde, in such a manner that no one could detect the crime? 

“The Forces concerned in the production of thought psychity, 
and in tlie jiroductioii of intuition and inspiration, would be a dan- 
gerous power in tbe liands of those suscej)tible of ambition, for there 
are instruments capable of making forces of this kind very much 
more intense than can be given off by the action of the brain, and 
the use of such inslrninents would enable those of evil inclinations 
to work incalculable damage. A knowledge of the forces concerned 
in the 2 )roductiou of psychity and psychism would enable the man 
of Hate to use an instrument capable of transmitting forces many 
times more intense than can be given out by tlie human mind, and 
would enable him to control the wills of those whom he wished to 
use f(#pur]K)Scs of his own — and while the will of a person is thus 
controlled, lie is not only liable to be used as an instrument for evil, 
but during that time the person controlling is getting the develop- 
inent, and not the tiidividual, whose will is being used. . 

“ Announcemonts have been made from time to time of the dis- 
covery of a new force, and tlie world became a willing listener; but 
here is an organization that stands ready to give the proper jiersons 
theoretical, matheniatical, and j)hysical demonstration of the fact 
that they are in possession of not 07ie but scores of hitherto unknown 
forces ! Shall not such a knowledge be conliiied* to those who would 
s^icrifice their lives for the iierjietuation and elaboration of these 
opjiort uni ties? 

WHAT IS THE G. N. K. R? 

‘Tlie G. N. K. R is an association having under executive charge 
the three branches called respectively the G . N . . . ., the G . . • 

K . ,, and the G R. The latter organization is called the 

Genii of Religions, and will consist of twelve distinct departments, 
the first of which is now being formed. The one next to the latter 
is called the Genii of Knowledges, and will consist of twelve distinct 
departments, seven of which were formed in 1883, and the first of 
which was formed in 1876. The other branch is called the Genii of 
Nations, and eight of the departments thereof were organized in the 
year 1883. The G. N. K. R was formed in the year 1873, under the 
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<lirection of Pantognomos, who placed in the hands of the- heads 
of the three branches (Ethnomedon, Ekphoron, Vidya-Nyaiica) 
the Laws of Ens, Movens, and Om, and the secrets connected .there- 
^rith. Ekphoron was given entire charge of the scientific elabora- 
tion ai^d application of the same, subject to a covenant to use the 
opportunity and the means at his disposal for certain definite pur- 
poses, and according to definite methods : to each of the thirty-six 
departments of the three branches sufiicient means and knowledge 
was to be given to empower them to carry out their special work 
which would enable them to contribute to the ultimate objects of 
tJie G. N. K. R. 

“ Nature, which is the work-shop of the Infinite All, produced 
the people at the head of the association and the thoughts they 
think ; both the organization and the laws they have in charge ; both 
the duty and^the means for accomplishing the work. It is, to say 
the least, the result of that adaptive and directive process i;i nature 
which has brought about the universal evolution. The first exoteric 
department of the entire movement is department No. 1 of the 

G 11, the rest of the departments of the other two branches 

were all organized secretly, and remain a secret except to those who 
are members. Department No. 1, is also a secret department, but it 
is being publicly organized. The G. N. K. R, was conceived in 1873, 
tlie child will be born in 1890, it will be able to walk in 1896, and 
can (iommence to care for itself about 1900, or at least in 1907. The 
work of the three lieads will then be accohiplislied, and abler per- 
sons will arise to take charge of the movement. 

WHAT AUK ITS OPPORTUNITIES? 

“This opportunity for getting practically unlimited wealth from 
Nature, opens nj) possibilities far greater than tlfose of mere financial 
transactions. This wealth stored up by the i*Ast should be used for 
purposes move universal than the gain or benelit of any one people, 
nation or age. This accumulation of opportunities belongs in jus- 
tice to the entire world: — to the world's interests it should be 
devoted. Not to the interest of the American race alone — not to 
the gain of this century alone, but to all centuries and peoples that 
are to come. 

“ Tlie first great work to be undertaken is : the Collection of the 
N/oy? of ascertainahle Knowledtjc of the world. There will ultimately 
be collected in the Archives of the G ,, ,K all known facts ; 
and this collection will constitute the Bible of the Association. 
Every tested fact will be a verse in that Book. Every principle 
''^ill be one of its Doctrines. Every Fact is a special revelation 
h'oin all that is. Every fact, principle, and law, in that book 
is an inexorable commandment! To carefully determine exactly 
^hat are Facts and what are not, the Laboratory will constantly be 
required. All the Knowledge in all the books and manuscripts in 
fhe world can be collected and systematically arranged, and every 
separate Fact recorded in its proper place, and it will require but a 
yeiy few books to contain (without repetition and tautology) all that 

now scattered through millions of volumes. 
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“.To collect those facts from the literatures of the world will 
require quite a ntimber of linguists, and an enormous amount of 
^ clerical work. Bjit it will require more than mere ability to sift 
assertions — these assertions must all be tested in an experimental 
way before being recorded. T]je opinion of no one man, nojj of. any 
body of men can be taken as authority. Every fact, before being 
recorded in this Bible, must be carefully tested in a fully equipped' 
laboratory ; and this will require an army of the ablest Physicists, 
Chemists, Electricians, Mathematicians, Philosophers, Astronomers, 
Botanists, Biologists, Geologists, Paleontologists, Mineralo'^ists, 
Ahatomists, Philologists, Physiologists, Physicians, Microscopists, 

; Archmologists, Entomologists, Statisticians, Ethnologists, Experi- 
,mentalists. Mechanics, etc., procurable in tlie world.’’ 

“ Among the teachers in this course we find Christna of Ilindos- 
tai) ; Buddha Saika, of India; Salivahena, of Bermuda; Zulis, TJior, 
Osiris, and Horns, of Egypt; Odin, of Scandinavia; Clirite, of dial* 
dea ; Zoroaster and Mithra, of Persia ; Baal and Taut, of Pbmnicia ; 
India, of Thibet; Bali, of Afghanistan; Jas, of Nepanl ; Jehovali, of 
the Jews; Wittoha, of the Belingonese ; Thamnuiz, of Syria; Atys, 
of Plirygia ; Xaniolis, of Tlirace ; Zoar, of Bonzes ; Adad, of Assyiia; 
Deva, Tat, and Samono Cadam, of Siam; Alcicles, of Thebes; Mik- 
ado, of the Sintoos ; Beddru, of Japan ; Hesus, Eros, and Bramilla, 
of the Druids; Thor, of the Gauls; Cadmus, of Greece; llil and 
Feta, of tlie Mandaites ; the Gentaut and Quexalcote, of Mexico; 
Folii rtnd Tien, of China ; Ixion and Qiiirinis, of Rome ; Pronictlic- 
us, of Caucasus; Confucius, of China; Clirist, of Palestine; and 
Mohammed, of Arabia; and all the pliilosopliers from Plato, Soc- 
rates, Aristotle, Lucretius, and other Grecian and Roman writers 
down to Spinoza, Schopenhauer, Fichte, Kant, Hegel, Buchner, Mill, 
Darwin, Faraday, Tyndall, Spencer, and the Physicists and Scient- 
ists of the world. To determine fro’u all that has been thought and 
done, and from tlie best knowledge of the present time what consti- 
tutes the physical basis of riglit and wrong, and to define the same 
in the terms of niatliematical and physical concepts, and to make the 
same applicable to all conditions and organisms, was the fundamental 
conception of the work of Pantognomos as given to the three heads 
in whose hands the laws and the work was placed. 

“ The Society Esoteric has demonstrated that its culture cannot 
Well be carried beyond a certain point under tlie influences of a 
mixed society, in a city in the midst of all kinds of miasms, diseases, 
psychisms, and all adverse influences. ‘Westward the course of 
empire takes its way,’ and westward, upon the mountains, the Esot- 
eric College will find its- location, and will embody the highest cul- 
ture of the Messianic Cycle, under the immediate tuition of teachers 
raised up for tlie purpose by Yahveh. 

“ The G R, through their representative, have legally placed 

in the hands of the Founder of Esotericism in Boston (The Adky- 

Apaka) of Department No. 1, of the G R and the Originator 

of the College Esoteric, such industries as will, if put into operation 
upon a business basis, defray all the expenses of the Department? 
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the College, and the preliminary work ; and repay to the donor% 
irho assist in accomplishing the preliminary work^ more than the usual 
j)ercenUige of interest upon invested moneys. The donation of one of 
the industries, subject to the condition that it shall be fully and 
elhciei^tly operated within two years from date, lias already been 
legally made from Vidya-Nyaika to Adhy-Apaka of Department 
No. l,<the proofs of which can be seen in the hands of Prof. Hiram^ 
Erastus Butler. 

Prophecy, peering through the clouds of the Present into the 
wide expanse of the Future, has eyer been busy picturing Golden 
Cities, Elysian Fields, Utopias, Gardens of Hesperides, and ()lympian 
Mountains. The tide of time haTs at last washed from out the great^ 
ocean of Possibilities the methods, knowledges, and materials, where- 
with to construct and maintain the ‘silent city’ wherein the follow- 
ers of Yahveh can taste the Nectar in the Chalice of every pure 
experience, feed upon Ambrosia, feel the peace and the joy of the 
universal sensorium, and commune with the Infinite Love. 

May all high hopes and right desires, ao-operating with intensi- 
fied liuman Will and purified human Love, under the Guidance of 
Yahveh, crystallize into an immediate embodiment and incarnation 
of the principles of the Esoteric Culture and the Messianic Cycle, is 
the earnest prayer of your humble servant. 

May the Justice and Peace of Om reside within you. 

“ Om, mane, padmi, Aum ! 

“By Vidya-Nyaika. 

“Lag m-ig! ozp, ikkf, Nobi Orn Snon gzi, hling kgx jngl, mjkhi 

Ki-f inro T-ij Jo — k lion, singh minis ki-f G' R. Hon, 1890 

Smlu uug Tjkrn Uzu Tkky uhop, myr kiis sn^og mlln, o-me, jirag . 
smls mlln,* J-m kgx uloig, ninin lin-g 0-1 nokm 1888, 1888. 

“G . . Vidya-Nyaika. . . R; G. N. K. R. 

“ Rhu wop uug rkog, xla Smgr olrad Tkhp mphn Smgr nlii n-g 

pjiiq Im-g Isaiah 11 . 2, 3, 4 ; Jer. 50. 5. Mllg G R gig R-lt 

o-iiic, Yahveh kgw Kkgw Deut. xxxiir. 19. 1890 hklj 1900 xl&.” 

“11th. The College will possess the combined knowledge of all 
ages past, and as soon'' as in good working order, can control, by new 
and startling inventions and discoveries, all the methods of civiliza- 
tion, and give to the world a system of ethics which will remove 
war and strife ; but of this we are not at liberty to speak further 
than to say that it can coutrol the world’s food-supply, not by mono- 
polizing or interfering with the present sources of supply, but by 
offering a new and perpetual source of edibles and nutrients contain- 
ing all the elements needed for the growth and maintenance of the 
body and mind, — one that will do away with the slaughtering of 
animals, and the eating of improperly preserved foods, diseased 
nieats, and partly decayed vegetables.” 

The foregoing marvellous fanfaronade is probably as amusing as 
anything ever produced by Dickens. The reader may well wonder 
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as to .its origin. According to those who know, Mr. H. E. Butler, 
a gentleman of unlimited ambition, unlimited credulity, unlimited 
ignorance of science, and of mediumistic and psychometric constitu- 
tion, publishing an esoteric magazine, and leading an esoteric society 
in Boston, took a short cut to wealth and power by hunting for the 
buried treasures of Capt. Kidd under clairvoyant guidance, in which 
he failed like many similar dupes. In this dilemma he called? upon 
Vidya Nyaika (Ohmart) to furnish him a scientific detector to find 
the gold. Ohmart evaded this by suggesting that a true detector 
would be immensely expensive, and proposing a much more profit- 
able method of finding gold by the scheme of the G. N. K. R. The 
alliance was readily formed, and the book published last December, 
a very remarkable book. The writer evidently regarded himself as 
addressing a rare collection of gullibles — goslings that would accept 
anything he might give them, and lets himself out with a rollicking 
impudence, feeling that it was not even necessary to give any plau- 
sibility to his fictions. But the whole thing was badly overdone. 
The newspapers got hold of the matter, and published it as a swin- 
dle, for Butler claimed to be getting in large sums. The scheme of 
scientific immortality by means of strict chastity, “living like Jesus,” 
was eclipsed by liberal charges of licentious libertinism, and threats 
of arrest and prosecution. Ohmart suddenly disappeared, and Butler 
left the city on the 10th of February. Having previously dismissed 
Mr. Latham, the managing editor of the Eaoteric^ who was too pro- 
foundly disgusted with the whole business to co-operate any longer, 
the magazine will now be used to boom the G. N. K. R and the pro- 
spective college ? and the public will decide whether Butler is the 
dupe or the confederate of Ohmart — or both. 

This matter is allowed its space in the Journal as a warning to the 
public against the ignorant credulity which dishonors many progres- 
sive movements. The supply of credulous fools appears inexhaust- 
ible. The bogus bank of Mrs. Howe in Boston, which was to pay a 
hundred per cent, to all depositors, the two sugar swindles by pre- 
tended inventions, the materializing frauds, the bogus Christ of the 
Boston Spiritual Temple, as well as various prophets and pretended 
reincarnations of Jesus Christ and the Holy Ghost, show that the 
virus of ancient superstition still lingers in modern civilization. 

The first great basic law of Hygiene is that power, happiness, and 
health belong to the higher, not the lower realms, and consequently 
they descend from the spiritual sphere instead of ascending from the 
material. In other words, it is the brain that vitalizes the body and 
the soul that vitalizes the brain. The soul itself is vitalized from 
above, from the Infinite source of life, love and power. 

Hence all systems of hygiene whiqh ignore the brain, the soul, 
and the world of the divine or spiritual, the oversoul of the universe, 
are too limited and imperfect in their resources to promise much of 
hygienic power or longevity. 
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This is no intangibly transcendental doctrine. It is a truth that 
will become apparent to all who reflect. Do we not know that life 
depends upon hope, and that when absolute despair possesses the * 
soul every energy is paralyzed and we soon sink into mental de- 
inentfa and physical paralysis. Moreover, pathology shows us that 
serious disease in that portion of. the brain in which Hope resides 
results in paralysis. 

Without the supernal gifts of hope and faith we can do nothing;; 
but with them we accomplish wonders, and they who inspire hope 
and faith in the invalid, whether by religious impressions or in* any 
other way, produce miraculous cures — miraculous to those who do. 
not understand the hygienic power of the soul when inspired with 
enough of hope and faith. 

Miraculous cures will always be found common where true and 
intense religious sentiment abounds, because that sentiment inspires 
the soul .with hope and faith on the grandest scale. It teaches us the 
glory of immortality, the joy of heaven, and the vast range of 
Divine beneficence which provides such a future for man, thus' 
enabling him to recognize as trivial all the evils of this life, and to' 
experience that sublime serenity which no calamity can disturb. 
Thus is the power of the soul developed which vitalizes and sustains 
the body, overcoming diseases by what physicians call the “?»/« medU 
catrix a curative power which does not exist when the soul 

is paralyzed by despair. 

From the })rin.ciples and laws by which the essential element of 
life, the energy of tlie soul, is preserved, arise many practical rules ; 
as on the other hand there are rules derived from the physical side 
of existence, rules or principles as to diet, bathing, exercise, rest, 
clothing,^ atmosphere, travel and amusement which may be discussed 
hereafter, and which are better understood at present than the 
spiritual hygiene, although in reference to diet many errors are 
current. 

For the present I would merely present this principle of spiritual 
hygiene. No gloomy, jealous,* inaFicious, or scornful sentiment 
should ever be cherished one moment. We should intelligently 
recognize for our own protection all the evil that exists, that w^- 
may guard against the knaves, the fools, the frauds, and vampyres of 
society, but it should never be more than an intellectual recognition, 
looking upon these social evils and nuisances with a feeling of com- 
passion for their imperfect development, or with the same passive 
lirmiiess with which we meet the storms of winter and the fiery heat 
of summer which have not the power to disturb our serenity. 

In the serene atmosphere of psychic health, hope, and power there 
is no sentiment of scorn, of disgust, of hate, misanthropy, or des- 
pair. The soul, strong in itself and sefene in view of its noble 
destiny, buoyant with love and hope, sustains the body with such 
a normal strength that it imitates the soul m its stability, and feels 
no disturbance from those slight causes which continually derange 
the health of feeble natures. 

In the men of heroic moul^, ^o go through exposure, danger, 
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and fatigue with impunity, there is this interior spiritual strength, 
combined with that bodily constitution which comes frpm the long 
.operation of the strong will and enthusiastic spirit that lead men to 
do and dare, to persevere and conquer. 

It is the strong heroic quality of the soul which thus builds fip in 
'active life the. body which is able to execute its noble purposes and 
though much may be done to protect and develop the body by the 
common conceptions of hygiene the development of the soul power 
should be our chief aim, for the possession of that insures the 
qualities of body, as effects follow from causes. This view of the 
heroic, generous, and hopeful soul as the soul of both spiritual and 
jAysical rectitude and health has an important ethical bearing. It 
teaches that health and longevity are associated with the nobler 
qualities of humanity, and that, the ignoble elements of human 
nature tend to oblivion in death. Myriads are swept away by 23esti- 
lence and every form of disease because they have not so lived as to 
develop a healthful stamina or liave not acquired sufficient know- 
ledge to protect themselves from the causes of disease. The sur- 
vival of the fittest” is the law of nature, and if we would be among 
the survivors we must cultivate all the nobler elements of humanity, 
the elements which are associated with the upper portion of the 
brain. 

This is the nobler half of hygiene, which has never yet had a 
scientific exposition, nor could it have been fully developed \)efore 
the establishment of a true Anthropology. Let us then first con- 
sider the psychic elements of hygiene, befoi*e we discuss the physi- 
cal management of life. 

, Winter Hints on Hygiene. — Cold is one of the most potent 
causes of disease. When applied to the whole body, so that we are 
thoroughly chilled, it deadens all vital processes, and also drives the 
blood inward, producing various congestions, but especially conges- 
tion of the lungs. Hence winter is a dangerous season for the old 
and feeble, in proportion to its severity. Pneumonia is especially 
the disease of cold weather. Cold applied to the surface, when wo 
ar^ unable to resist it, congests all the interior organs. When 
applied to the lower limbs, it produces congestion of the lungs. 
Hence it is dangerous to have a draft of cold air blowing against the 
feet and legs, or to allow the legs and feet to continue cold and wet. 
Standing in slush, melting snow and ice, is especially injurious. 
When the feet and legs have been thus exposed, they should be 
Eoasted before the fire. 

It is indispensable to preserve the warmth of the back, especially at 
Ae shoulders. A cold draft striking that region is very dangerous. 
The shawl and the capes of the old-fashioned great-coat were an 
mportant protection. Sitting out of doors with the back and shoul- 
iers exposed to the cold night sky is a dangerbus practice. A pru- 
lent person would not sit with the shoulders exposed to a cold 
vindow. 

Sitting in a stove-heated room through the day, and sleeping in a 
jold room at night is a great mistake, and still worse if the bedroom 
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is on the shaded side of the house ; worst of all if its floors qi walls 
have been damp. A cold, Aty atmosphere stimulates and irritates 
the lungs, hindering sleep and its restorative influences. A warm,' 
moist atmosphere soothes the lungs, and promotes sleep. In all din- 
ease^of the lungs^ warm moisture in the air is healing. Hence a pan 
of water evaporating on the stove is of great benefit to the lungs; 
and if the water had sugar or liquorice dissolved in it, it would be < 
still nSore soothing. The air being dry in very cold weather, there is 
great need for moisture when it is heated by a stove which increases 
its relative dryness. 

Stoves are often mismanaged. A stove should be as large as pos- 
sible, so that its surface need not be overheated ; and it should have j 
a good draft to carry off its gases. Many persons, from a mistakeii 
economy, use a valve or damper in the stove-pipe which cliecks th6 
escape of gas, and also stifles the fire. Hence there is a leakage of ' 
gas into the apartment, and the gas from a stifled fire deprived of air ' 
is absolutely poisoiKuis. All gases from combustion are injurious 
and deadly, but the gas from a stifled fire is carbonic oxide, which is 
about four times as injurious as that from a fire which is burning 
freely, and especially destructive to the brain. A fire may easily be 
checked by covering it with ashes, which is a harmless practice,, but 
to check it by obstructing the stove-pipe with a damper valve is a’ 
dangerous and unwholesome practice. 

When we are exposed to severe weather, a woollen muffle of opem 
texture sliould be wrapped around the lower part of the face and 
back of the neck. If it covers the nose, so that we breathe through 
it, it protects the lungs greatly from the impression of cold. This^ 
arrangement protects the base of the brain, and thereby sustains our 
Avarmth and vital force. 


Liteuatxjrb and Publication. — Literature has very largely) 
been absorbec) in the great whirl of business, and become an adjunct 
or appendix of financial movements. Business must be largely 
advertised, and literature is appended to the advertisements. Litera- 
ture itself, as a rule, does not pay, but if on the level of the popular 
mind, it attracts readers, and thereby makes a channel for advertis- 
ing whieh pags. The newspa2)er is 2>nblished for its advertising' 
incojiie, and this is becoming true of magazines also; and. as the 
advertising pays, all the literature is thrown in for almost nothing or. 
for the cost of, pa2)er and presswork, — hence the marvellous cheap- 
ness of our newspaper literature. 

But literature is not clieap when it addresses the thinkers instead , 
of the masses, and has to pay its own expenses instead of being, 
carried free by the advertising omnibus, Scientific and reformatory 
literature cannot be cheap because it is not addressed to the masses, 
mid therefore is not sustained by advertising. The Journal op 
Man being addressed to a small class of the progressive and en- 
lightened cannot be cheaply published. Nevertheless it is published 
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at a lower rate than medical books which, in fact, address a larger 
class. * Many medical wOrks are published at a rate at which the 
Journal would command tliree or four dollars. It is published as 
cheaply as possible at present, and requires faithful payment from 
every subscriber to meet its expenses. Yet it might be enlaced a 
^little, and improved, if by the co-operation of its readers it could 
"secure a larger circulation. If every reader would secure onq> addi- 
tional subscriber, the Journal would prosper, and might be made still 
more valuable to its readers. 

A. New Book. — The well-known author, Hudson Tuttle, sends 
the following announcement. His name is a suffieient assurance 
that the book will be valuable and interesting : — 

“ I have contributed to various journals during the past year 
sections from a work on psychic science, which embodies the inspira- 
tions given me on the spiritual nature of man, in its connection with 
Ins physical existence and independent thereof. 'Those who have 
read these articles will at least partially understand the work. It 
essays to unitize and explain the vast array of facts in its held of 
research, which hitherto have had no apparent connection, by refer- 
ring them to a common cause. The leading subjects treated are as 
follows : Matter, Jdfe, Spirit, Mind ; What the senses teach of tlie 
world and the doctrine of evolution; Scientific methods of the study 
of man and results ; What is the Sensitive State ? Mesmerism, 
Hypnotism, Somnanibulism, (Clairvoyance ; Sensitiveness proved by 
Psychometry ; Sensitiveness during Sleep; Dreams; Sensitiveness 
induced by Disease ; Thought Transference ; Intimations of an 
Intelligent Force, Superior to the Actor; Effect of Physical (yondi- 
tions on the Sensitive ; Unconscious Sensitiveness ; Prayer in the 
Light of Sensitiveness and Thought TiansferencC ; Immortality 
— what the Future Life must be, granting the preceding facts and 
conclusions; Mind (Cure, (Christian Science, Metaphysics, their psy- 
chic and physical relations. 

I hope to j)ublish the work the coming spring, but desire to secure 
the co-operatioji of tiiose interested in tliis subject by receiving at 
once, in advance, as many subscribers as possible. Those who are 
willing to be promoters of the early publication of the book will 
please send their names and addresses to me. They can send the 
money with their order, or when the work is commenced, as suits 
their convenience. 

The book will contain about 250 pages, be printed on fine paper, 
good type, and handsomely Ixmnd in cloth. To those whb subscribe 
in advance the price will be $1.00, postage free. Subscribers’ copies 
will contain the autograph of the undersigned. Address 

Hudson Tuttle, Berlin Heights, Ohio. 

Bismarck and Asthology. — It is said that Bismarck accepts 
the assistance of astrology, and ?hat a mysterious stranger at stated 
intervals appears at his country house, and is closeted with him. B 
so, this may account for his conviction that his own death will occur 
between 1890 and 1894. Belief iu marvellous things not appreciated. 
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by the multitude is not uncommon among deep thinkers. Was it 
not Shaftesbury who said that all ^ise men were of the same religion, 
but what that religion was they never told? Evidently there ia a 
great deal of belief in the marvellous that is not displayed before 
the psiblic. The Queen of England, Louis Napoleon, and the Czar 
of Russia have been familiar with the marvellous phenomena of 
Spiritualism, although they enjoyed it sub rosa, and had not sufficient 
magnanimity to assist the people to the knowledge they privately 
enjoyed. 

It is not two centuries since the faith in astrology which to-day 
prevails in China and India was common in European courts, and it 
lingers there still in private. 

‘‘The Hohenzollerns,” says the Herald^ ‘‘are stated to have firm 
confidence in the apparition of the ‘ White Lady ’ in the great Berlin 
castle ; the royal family of Wirtemberg has long cherished peculiar 
beliefs, it is said ; and the late Emperor Louis Napoleon was notably 
superstitious. Bulwer’s strange ideas presented in some of his 
novels are known to have been matters, not of literary fancy, but of 
firm belief on their author’s part; and his son, the present Lord 
Lytton and late viceroy of India, is said to have similar occult ten- 
dencies. If astrology is at all justified by events, there must have 
been some gloomy horoscopes cast in the courts of Europe concern- 
ing recent years, for tlie annals of the reigning families have been 
dark with tragedy from the assassination of Alexander of Russia 
down to the suicide of Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria.” 

Bulwer was a man of too little moral principle to care to favor 
any unpopular truth, but he must have been thoroughly acquainted 
with spiritual science ; for my late friend, that admirable lady, Mrs. 
Dr. Hayden, a noble medium, made him acquainted with it near 
forty years ago, and spent some time as his guest at Kneb worth. 

Laurence Oliph ant, the distinguished writer and traveller, who 
died last month at Twickenham, England, was one of the most ver- 
satile of men. He studied-for the bar in the University at Edin- 
burgh, but gave up practice to travel in Russia. He then became 
I)nvate secretary to Lord Elgin, and was made by him civil secretary, 
and superintendent of Indian affairs. After travelling through the 
Southern States, and joining Walker’s Nicaraguan expedition, he 
went with Oiner Pacha’s army as a correspondent in the campaign 
of 1856. Then he was char gS-d* affaires at Pekin. Returning to 
England, he^resigned from Parliament in order to join a spiritual- 
istic society called “ The Brotherhood of the New Life,” at Brockton, 
Chautauqua county, N.Y. To this community he was attracted by 
the founder, Mr. Harris, a poet and preacher and a man of inagnetio^ 
power, whose philosophy was based on that of Swedenborg. Mr." 
Oliphant, with his wife, his mother, Lady OViphant, and her iormet 
lady’s maid, lived here for some time on terms of equality with every 
member of the community. After working as a day laborer and a 
common ‘domestic among the brothers, he in 1873 became manager 
a cable company, holding this position for two years, and leaving 
fc go td England for the purpose of planting Hebrew societies in 
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Palestine. Most of his time during the past ten years was spent in 
Palestine. He was a frequent contributor to current literature, and 
has written several books which have been widely read, the best 
known being “The Land of Gilead,” “Episodes in a Life of Adven- 
ture, qr Moss from a Rolling Stone,” “Traits and' Travesties,” Ten- 
der iiecollections of Irene Macgillicuddy,” “Altiora Pete,” and 
“ Piccadilly.” Mr. Oliphant’s last visit to New York was in Jlme of 
the past year, at which time lie was just bringing out his new book, 
“Scientific Religion,” in which are set forth his views on “ the higher 
possibilities of life.” He was, notwithstanding some peculiarities, a 
man of rare culture, amiability, and purity of thought. — Home 
Jovmah 

Mme. Alice Le Plongeon, wife of. the famous Yucatan explorer, 
Augustus Le Plongeon, has few if any equals in archasological 
knowledge in her own field. She is still a young woman, having 
'been a girl in her teens when she made a romantic marriage. M. Le 
Plongeon, during a visit to London, found a slight, dark girl poring 
over Mexican antiquities in the British Museum. They compared 
Opinions on the collections from Uxmal, fell in Ibve, and sailed away 
to the El Dorado of ruins, where they stayed fourteen yeai*s. Mine. 
Le Plongeon has bad yellow fever three times, and has nursed and 
vaccinated two or three native Maya hamlets through small-pox. 
She speaks Spanish and the Central American Indian dialects, and 
is said to be exceedingly modest, with all her learning. The Le 
Plongeons are at jDresent living in Brooklyn. — Home JournaL 

Crime and Immorality. — A correspondent of the English 
Churchman furnishes the following statistics copied from a papal 
source, viz., EAmico di Casa Almanico Populare^ published at 
Turin : — • # 

BIRTHS. 

Legitimate. Illegitimate. I..egitimate. Illegitimate. 

London . . . 75>097 3^207 Monaco . I1854 

Paris .... 19,921 9.707 Vienna , . 8,821 io,3.‘;o 

Brussels . . . 3,448 1,833 Rome . . 1,215 3»i^ 

^ Rome, therefore, as regards the standard of illegitimacy, is six 
times worse than Paris, and sixty-six times worse than London. 

In relation to murders tlie statistics ,are equally unfavorable. 
Here they are taken from the same source: — 

MURDEliS. 

England has i in 178,000 people. Spain has 1 in 4,113 people. 

Holland has i in 163,000 people. Naples has i in 2,750 people. 

Prussia has i in 100,000 people. Roman Slates has i in 750 people. 

Austria has i in 77,000 people. 

Comment is needless, unless it be to say that two-thirds of the 
murders which occur in Great Britain are committed .by professed 
Catholics. 

A Catholic School declared Illegal. — The ^parochial 
school question, \vhich has been the source of much agitation in 
Eastern Massachusetts the last year, has entered upon a new phase 
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fit Haverhill. St. Joseph’s School there, under the direction of the 
Kev. Father Oliver Boucher, has among its pupils nearly all the chih 
iren of the French laborers of the city. As this includes no small 
part of the school population, the Board of Instruction took a look 
It its niepthods and branches of study. They found that the' instmc- 
tion was not in the English language, that the studies deinandedSy 
law wer^not taught, and that its eflBciency was so inferior to thatof 
the public schools as not to meet legal requirements. The board has 
accordingly declared that the school is illegal, and ordered the tru- 
lilt officers to prosecute such parents who insist on sending children 
there. The decision causes a great stir among Catholics. — West 
British American, 

P, S, — Judge Carter has decided that the school is not illegal, 

Russian Despotism. — It is said that Russia employs spies at 
[oreign universities to mingle with the Russian students, and detect 
my disloyal sentiments. When young Herr Micalowski, of Moscow, 
studied jurisprudence at Leipsic, he said to some of his friends in 
liscussing a financial crisis of the government, The whole concern 
wrill go to the Devil shortly if the financial methods are not 
;efonned.” When he went home eighteen months afterwards he 
kvas arrested at the frontier, reminded of his unlucky speech, and 
jiven a short sentence of banishment to Siberia. 

Oriental Economy. — The old Mussulman justice, the justice 
Df the “ Arabian Nights,” was administered by a cadi according to 
lis innate notion of the fitness of things, modified or confirmed by a 
nore or less appropriate text from the Koran. In criticising native 
justice, we must bear in mind that this system existed in Egypt 
ivithin the memory of a middle-aged man. In Bowing’s report upon 
published in 1840, he gives various instances of this, and 
exemplifies Oriental notions of justice by a conversation he relates 
between a Mohammedan and an English traveller : Governor : Is 
1 true that you in England send your thieves and rogues to a dis- 
tant country?” Traveller; “Yes.” Governor: “And what may 
5e the cost of sending each ? ” Traveller ; “ Perhaps ^100, or 10,000 
uastres.”' Governor: “And what is the cost of a sabre?” Trav- 
eler : “ About £10, or 1,000 piastres.” Governor : “ And what is 
Jjc cost of a hempen rope ?” Traveller: “Almost nothing.” Gov* 
Mor: “And you call yourselves a civilized and an instructed 
)eople, you who can get a sabre for 1,000 piastres and a rope for 
dinost nothing — a sabre that would behead many rogues, and a 
^ope that would hang many* thieves — and who pay 10,000 piastres 
^ get rid of one I This is your civilization I ” — The Fortnightly 
Review, 

The Triumph of Bradlaugh. — Through the energy of Brad- 
^^igh affirmations may now be substituted for oaths in all cases. He 
s now an honored member of Parliament, and in a recent letter he 
in conclusion : “ Rei^elected, I spoke again from the bar on April 
1881, and told the House, as I stood with my return in hand, — 
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‘‘ ‘ I have been hindered in every way that it was possible to hinder 
me ; and it is only by the help of the people, by the pence of toilers 
in mine and factory, that I am here to-day, after these five struggles 
right through thirteen years. I have won my way with them, for I 
have won their hearts ; and now I come to you. Will you# send me 
back from here? Then how? You have the right, but it is the 
right of force, and not of law.’ * 

“And in a third speech, at the same bar, on Feb. 7, 1882, I told 
the House, — 

“‘If I am not fit for my constituents, they shall dismiss me, but 
you never shall. The grave alone shall make me yield.’ 

“ And now all this seems long ago. I have sat in the House, and 
worked as a legislator through three full years, doing at least a little 
each year to justify my i)rcsence there. The House since 1885 has 
been very generous to me, and has helped me to achieve work which 
I could not have done had it been hostile, or even if it had been in- 
different. If the House would be as just to my constituents as it 
has been generous in its audience to myself, and would voluntarily 
erase the obnoxious resolutions from its journals, then the page of 
the struggle story miglit be well closed.” 

Bradlaiigli’s religions sentiments were like those of Ingersoll, and 
this with liis demoerntie ideas was the cause of the bitter opposition. 

Political Expenses. - A writer in \\\Qi New York Sun asserts 
that Col. Quay at tlie head of the National Republican Committee 
had $1,300,000 to use in the election, and that the various political 
parties expended $550,000 in the city of New York. Nevertheless 
he contends that money does not produce mueli effect on elections, 
which he illustrates by showing the success of candidates who liad 
no money, and tl>e failure of those who relied on the pocket-book. 
Mr. Astor, who had $100,000 to spend, got a small vote ; and the 
wealthy have often been defeated by popular men. 

A Chance for Poop. Women. — The feather-workers of New 
York organized a systematic strike when the attempt was made to 
reduce their wages, and, by generous co-operation, were entirely suc- 
cessful, Miss Van Etten being the head of their executive coinmittce. 
Now tlie Sun says : — 

“ The society desire to organize the needle-women into a union, as 
they are the most needy of all laborers. When a woman has to 
make 156 buttonholes for 6 cents, sew on 280 buttons for 10 

cents, make corset covers, with their numerous carefully felled seams, 
for 25 cents a dozen, skirts for 60 cents a dozen, and at tlie 
same time furnisli their own thread, needles, and replace all the nioy- 
able macliinery they wear out in the machines, it is time something 
was done for their emancipation. There are 200,000 of these women* 
and they are the nfost diflicult trade to organize, for they are not all 
skilled- laborers, and their ranks are more readily recruited. Their 
deplorable condition, it is claimed by the society, is brought about by 
foreign and tenement labor, sending the ^ork outside of the fac- 
tories to be done by the sweating system, and, by the numerous char- 
itable! institutions. 
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“ This lowers the rate of recompense ; and the reformation of fifty 
depraved women often drives five hundred good women to despair, 
and I he same degradation, for the want of sufiRcient wages for their 
work. Miss Van Etten, undismayed hy the magnitude of her task, 
is determyifed to organize these women into a union, and not only 
that, but to organize consumers’ unions among the wealthy ladies of 
Idndly indent. While the poor women discuss in the rooms at 21 
Lafayette Place the best means of inducing employers to pay them bet- 
tei‘ wages, and while they arrange how to get a law })assed by wliich 
tliey shall, upon every garment for the making of which just and rea- 
soiiJihle remuneration has been rendered, ])aste a label testifying to the 
same, the rich ladies shall meet in their drawing-rooms, and organize 
themselves into kindly clubs, jdedging themselves to buy only the la- 
belled garments. If labelled garments i)nce became stylish there would 
be a demand for them ; this demand the manufacturer would be bound 
to supj)ly; tlierefore it follows Unit the emanci})ation of tlje white 
slaves in the tenement houses is in the i)ower of the lilies of the up- 
tf)W]i fields ; and Miss Van Etten adds, know there are enough 
cliaritable women in New York to accomplish lliis, — enough kind- 
boarted women, who, if they cannot afford to ]aiy a higher juice for 
their ])etticoats, will take them at tlie same ])rice with fewer frills 
wlien they realize that those frills are wrought hy starving women. 
Enough is done in charity every year to make every one }jr()si)eroiis 
if it could be j)aid in wages. 'I'hc churches and societies jwovide 
coal, medicine, diet, clothing, and all that, for the poor; and the man- 
ufacturers know it, and cut down your wages accordingly, just as 
restaurant keepers expect their servants to be j)aid largely by the 
customers’ fees. The manufacturer gets the charity, not the employ- 
ing women, whose taskmasters forget that "'tlie laborer is worthy of 
his hire.’ ” . 

(k>oPKKATiON. — Haying given a great deal of time to the attempt 
to introduce Rochdale Co-operation in tliis country with but little 
success, 1 am well aware that it is oi)|)nsed by keen business competi- 
tion, and requires a great deal of patient industry and business 
capacity to make it successful. However, it is gratifying to find 
tiiat in England tliis industrial scheme, wbicl) started in a stab e 
with a wheel-baiTow load of goods, is now grandly successful. As 
stated hy George J. Holyoke, ‘•‘They now own land; they own 
streets of dwellings and almost townships ; they own vast and stately 
warehouses in Manchester, in London, in Newcastle-on-the-Tyne 
^iid ill Glasgow. They own a bank whose transactions amount to 
^8, 000,000 a year. They possess more than 1400 stores, which do a 
business of over $160,000,000 a year ; they own shares capital of 
'Wo, 000, 000 in amount, and are making now for their 900,000 members 
uiore than $15,000,000 of profit annually. The mighty power of 
co-o})eration has enabled the working class in the last twenty five 
years to do a., business of $1,800,000,000 giving tliem a profit of 
nearly $140,000,000, Their splendid wholesale society has been 
buying stations in the chief markets of Europe and America. Their 
«bips are on the sea. The life-boats they have given ride on our 
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coasts. They have invested $4,000,000 in the Mancliester Canal; 
they issue newspapers ; they erect public fountains ; they subscribe 
to .hospitals and public charities; they own libraries, reading rooms 
and establish science classes, and subscribe scholarships in the Uni- 
versity. Formerly the religion and politics of the woflcjng people 
were dictated to them by their employers, squires, and magistrates. 
Now co-operatives have built halls for themselves, wher» they can 
hear the thing they will on any day they will. No landlord nor 
public authority can lock the dodr upon them, because they own 
the place.” 

* The aim of Rochdale Co-operation is to save the expenses or profits 
of middlemen, by direct exchange between producers organized in a 
systematic manner, so as to, avoid the losses and expenses of specu- 
lative trade. 

Waufaue against Science. — Prof. Andrew White, late presi- 
dent of Cornell University, says : “The warfare of religion against 
science is to be guarded against in Protestant countries not less than 
in Catholic ; it breaks out in America not less than in Europe. 1 
might exhibit many proofs of this. Do conscientious Roman bishops 
in France labor to keep all advanced scieiitific instruction under 
their own control — in their own universities and colleges? so do 
very many not less conscientious Protestant clergymen in our own 
country insist that advanced education in science and literature sliall 
be kept under control of their own sectarian universities and col- 
leges, wretchedly one-sided in their development, and miserably in- 
adequate in their equipment. Did a leading Spanisli university, until 
a recent period, exclude professors holding the Newtonian tlieorv? 
so does a leading American college exclude professors holding the 
Darwinian theory. Have ('atholic colleges in Italy rejected excellent 
candidates for professorships on account of ‘ unsafe’ views regarding 
the immaculate conception ? so are Protestant colleges in America 
every day rejecting excellent candidates on account of ‘unsafe’ 
views regarding the apostolic succession, or the incarnation, or bap- 
tism, or the perseverance of the saints.” 

The Stanfokd University. — Mr. Olmsted has been intrusted 
with a remarkable and novel problem in this work, being not only 
the planning of the general scheme of the buildings themselves, i» 
their relation to their peculiar situation, and of the surrouiKling 
grounds, but also the laying-out of a complete university town, which 
is not, as is ordinarily the ease, to grow out of an existing village, hut 
is to be a new growth, with all the appliances necessary for a inodern 
education, in a situation remote from, any great centre of populatiom 
This task, though without a precedent, has been successfully accom- 
plished with Mr. Olmsted’s accustomed fertility of resource. 

Ihe entire tract embraces about 7000 acres in the San Jose valley? 
about 30 miles from San Francisco, overlooking the head of the bay? 
^d not far from Menlo Park, the country home of several proniiu®*^ 
Caluornian.s. It occupies the rolling slopes of the low hills of one 
of the interior coast ranges. In addition to the immediate feurrouuc 
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nffs university, the plan embraces an arboretum, in which it 
ig pi-oposed to gather the arboreal vegetation of California and of 
otiier the : world with similar climates, and an artificially 

planned forest of several hundred acres which will serve as a model 
to planterif on the Pacific coast. The arboretum will doubtless be- 
come to tjie university and to the Pacific slope what the Arnold 
Arboretum here in Boston is to be to Harvard University and the 
northern Atlantic slope. Senator Stanford has decided to devote to 
the arboretum as much space as is needed to contain every tree that 
call be made to grow in that climate with the aid of irrigation. The 
trees are to be planted in open order, and arranged with vistas and 
views, so that the place will have the features of a pleasure ground 
in addition to its scientific character. Mr. Thomas Douglas is to 
superintend tlie planting. ^ ^ . 

The beiitral buildings of the university are now partly under con- 
struction, after designs by the Boston architects. 

The public streets of the town, which curve pleasantly and easily, 
are to have borders 10 feet wide planted with shade trees. All this 
work is to be done immediately, and all land within the limits of 
the town not to be presently occupied is to be closely planted, and 
thinned out before the growth becomes crowded. 

The Growth of Niow York into a city as large as London is 
now will take place in a much' shorter period of time than people 
coiunionly suppose, if we include Brooklyn in the great metropolitan 
coiiiinuiiity. The population of New York and Brooklyn combined, 
as the registration for the last election indicated, is somewhere about 
2,500,000, two-thirds in New York and one-third in Brooklyn. The 
rate of increase since 1880 seems to have been extraordinary, but 
even if the rate between 1870 and 1880, or about oiieHhird in the ten 
years, is kept up, in twenty years we shall have a population of hard 
ou 5,000,000, or more than what is called the Greater London now 
contains. 

The increase in wealth and display has kept pace witli the growth 
of the town duriiig this generation, and it will continue with the 
greater growth that is to come, .until New York ranks as the greatest 
oity of the world. The grand residences which have been built in 
so large numbers along the now fashionable centre of the town will 
he far surpassed by the palatial structures which will go up during 
j^he next generation to the westward of Central Park and along the 
hanks of the Hudson far up to the extreme northern limit of the 
own. The Central Park itself, so long the boast of New York, will 
® one of the minor public pleasure grounds when the new parks 
recently acquired by the municipal government have been laid out 
completed for public use. This series of parks, in extent by far 
£ ® greatest provided by any capital in the world, will have a water 
rout nine miles long, and in their vicinity a new town will rapidly 
meT architectural features and methods of public improve- 

ton^ distinguish it from the old town, with its mono- 

and its mathematical regularity of streets and 
ues. — Kew York Sun. ' » 
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The late Dr. Kane, the husband of one of the Fox girls, was 
known as a believer in Spiritualism, but for want of moral courage 
opposed its cultivation. When he w'as first taken to a stance of the 
Fox girls by Gov. Talmage in 1864, a spirit rapped the name of 
John Torrington, which Dr. Kane said was the name of Aie of the , 
party of Sir John Franklin. The spirit told correctly of his grave * 
and its headboard, which Dr. Kane knew to be true. Dr. Kane asked 
if an island had been discovered by his expedition, and was told that 
it had been. He asked the name, and was astonished at the reply, 
.“An island named through the subserviency of uneducated false- 
hood after an enemy of his race, Louis Napoleon.” 

Th^ island received that name from one of Franklin’s crew who 
was a friend of l^ouis Napoleon. Kane jumped up, and exclaimed, 
“Is it possible? the strangest thing in the world — can it be so?” 
“The English Government was always mad about it; and now this 
Englishman, although in his grave, cannot brook the insult.” 

Sanitary Matters. — It has been wisely suggested that a good tost 
of the health of any place may be made by comparing the deaths under 
five years with the deaths over sixty, 'fhe rejiort of the New »bu*sey 
Board of Health shows six unhealthy phuu^s in whicli the ])r()porti()n is 
as follows : Bayonne, 171 to 17; Orange, 121 to 47 ; Atlantic City, 97 to 
33; Montclair, 22 to 6; Passaic, Hi) to 25; Perth Amboy, 70 to 17. 
These were the worst. The best were Midland, 4 to 17; Milhurn, d to 
13; Benuirdsville, 4 to 15; Union, 5 to 12; Clinton, 7 to 16. Only the 
small places liave a good record. 


Blake’s Weather Forecasts. — A correspondent of the 
Farmer says : “ Every reasoning person who has read Blake’s pa[)er, 
The Future^ will conclude that his weather forecasts are based on 
science and that he has carried tlie study as far, perhaps, or farther, 
than any person who ever lived., Two warm winters and our six 
cold winters past were foretold by liiin long before and ])ul>lis]ied. 
Not only so, but certain peculiar characteristics of some of the win- 
ters were predicted. J remember of reading, one fall, to quite a 
company, his description of the winter we were to have just prior to 
the great drouth ; lie went on to tell the kind of spring we should 
have, but concluded — ‘Frost and rain are not going to be the 
trouble to farmers next season; on or about the 26th of June a 
droutli is to begin and it will prevail from the Rockies to the Atlantic. 
Many parts will not have a drop of rain for sixty days, and it will 
prevail longer in some parts ; yet there will be rain in streaks.’ 1 
quote from memory. How we all laughed. I remember saying, ‘ This 
man is a bold prophet. It would seem miraculous were it to come 
to pass.’ 

“ Again, a winter was to begin, according to him, with a trenmm 
dous blizzard and deep snows about the last of November, yet by the 
middle of December a general thaw would make it muddy up tow^ar 
the Arctic. Everybody would say winter is over ; yet by the eim o 
December a tremendous cold spell would set in and carry fn^t 
south and give us one of the coldest winters. All occurred just ^ 
predicted. Looking back it does not strike one as .so very 
able,* but when one reads such forecasts long before the^ occur au 
marks them, waiting and watching, he is deeply impressed.” 
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XIX.— Correlation of Cerebral <©rffatt36f. 

Importance of correlation, antiigonism, and co-operation, which are demon 6ti*able 
^and practical — Occipito-frontal correlation — Occipital organs the support, but 
arc not the seat of intellect — Case of R. B. described, showing loss of intellect 
and character by occipital injury, contrary to the old phrenological system — 
Interesting analogous case from Hennen’s surgery — Occipital necessary to 
frontal^ and coronal to basilar — Eifects of deficiency which impairs co-opera- 
tion — Sources of folly ^nd error in frontal and occipital deficiencies — Evil 
effects of coronal and basilar deficiencies — Supreme importance of the higher 
faculties. 

In Chapter XVI. a brief statement was made of some of the interior, 
correlations of the organs in the brain, — correlations which were not 
known or suspected by Gall and Spurzheim or any of their followers. 
All the cerebral organs have definite relations with each other, — rela- 
tions of antagonism and relations of co-operation, the discovery of 
which is due to my experiments and to my exploration of the laws 
of Pathogriomy, the absolute guide to cerebral philosophy. 

Without the knowledge of antagonism, correlation, and co-opera- 
tion, cerebral science is but the medley of inaccurately observed and 
unsysteniatized facts, without philosophy, which we find in phrenolo- 
gical authors. 

That such a co-operation as I have mentioned not only exists, but 
is of paramount importance to the student of Anthropology, can 
easily be demonstrated by a philosophic exposition of the subject, 
which would be too extensive for this condensed treatise, which aims 
at conciseness. Suffice it to say that these doctrines are demonstrable 
in the practice of cranioscopy, for they give us a key to character 
and lead us into correct opinions where we should otherwise be in 
error. Hence they are highly important to the practical j)hrenologist. 
Moreover, they are corroborated irresistibly by the .developments of 
modern vivisection and the very numerous pathological observations 
of the 19th century, which prove, as I have taught, that the co-opera- 
tion of the occipital organs is necessary to the frontal, and the 
co-operatioii of the superior surface of the brain is indispensable to 
the basilar organs; for aside from vivisection, which gives clear 
demonstrations of the same truth, we have an abundant catalogue of 
autopsies showing that the intellectual faculties have been impaired 
and sometimes even destroyed by diseases of the occipital lobes, and 
also that the entire muscular system has been paralyzed, not only by 
basilar diseases of the brain (in the striata), but by diseases of the 
upper surface, the physiological power of which, and their relations 
fo the base, were not at all suspected by the founders of the phreno- 
logical system, and were not suspected by myself until discovered 
cy developing the science of correlation, which shows the dependence 
ct the frontal on the bccipital region, and the reciprocal dependence 
on each other of the basilar and coronal regions. 

the occipital organs are indispensable to the frontal, because the 
^ tor are in themselves destitute of all energy, and require to be 
ostained by the energy of the occiput. Without its aggressive 
vigilance, and self-reliance, the frontal organs sink into iin- 
®oiie feebleness. That the frontal organs are destitute of physfolo- 
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gical energy has been so well established by pathological records 
that it is now well understood by the best physiologists,' and it is mj. 
necessary in this brief work to quote the pathological facts for so 
familiar a truth. The dependence of intellectual^power upon occipi- 
tal energy we may see illustrated everywhere, for the men who make 
an intellectual impression on their cotemporaries are notj'^as a rule, 
always marked by very superior frontal developments. secret of 

this power is generally to be found in other parts of the head. Pli) si- , 
ologists have even gone so far as- to refer the perceptive intellect to ‘ 
the occiput, by showing tliat blindness results from injuries and dis- 
eases of the occipital region, either in what is called the angular 
gyrus, or in the convolutions nearer the median line. In this they 
are illustrating correlation, which shows that the occipital region is 
necessary to maintain perception; but they have overlooked the 
facts which show that perception depends directly on the x>6iT.eptive 
organs I’^ing on the supraorbital plate over the eye, the injury of 
which produces blindness, and they have not looked at the facts of 
comparative development — at the fact that the occipital convolutions 
near the median line, which they would make the exclusive seat of 
vision, are pre-eminently developed in man, and are defective in birds, 
which surpass men in visual power. The immediate seat of vision is at 
the roots of the o])tic nerves, in the portion of the optic thalaini into 
which the optic nerve is inserted and the anterior portion of the 
quadrigemina or optic lobes, which become atrophied in cases of 
blindness. In animals that have a complete decussation of the optic 
nerves, eacli of the anterior quadrigeminal bodies corresponds to 
the eye of the o])posite side. Its injury produces blindness of the 
opposite eye, and injury of the eye reacts on the quadrigeminal bodies, 
which are observ(^d in certain fishes to be developed in proj)ortion to 
the use of the optic nerve. Vision is perfect in fishes by means of 
the optic lobes alone when the cerebrum is entirely removed. The 
occipital lobes co-operate with the quadrigemina in the act of vision 
or reception of impressions^ but intellectual vision or conception of ^ 
visual ideas belongs, in man, to the supraorbital convolutions of the 
front lobe. 

Many pathological facts might be adduced to show that the co- 
operation of the occipital and frontal organs is so necessary to irftel- 
lectual operations that proper intellectual action may be as effectively 
hindered by disease of the posterior as by disease of the anterior organs. 
Such facts would seem to refute entirely the phrenological exposition 
of the frontal intellectual organs if we were limited to the ideas of 
Gall and Spurzheim, and did riot understand the law of antero- 
posterior correlation which dissipates the mystery. A single patho- 
logical case will be sufficient to illustrate this subject. 

. In the case of R. B., a lumber merchant (reported by Prof. Hun, 
of Albany), who died in 1884 with extensive lesions and atrophy 
of the left hemisphere, involving the entire space from about two 
inches above the base of the middle arid posterior regions to within 
an inch of the median line, above, and down the occiput, the, lesion 
was limited anteriorly by a line ascending from the centre of the 
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temple upward and backward to the middle of the organ of Firm* 
ness. Thus the whole posterior superior quarter of the cerebrum 
was involved excepting^ a narrow portion along the median .line. 
(Technically described^ it involved the posterior central convolution^ 
the supmor and inferior parietal lobulea, gyrus angularis and supra- 
margin^ convolutidu, with the exception of portions along the 
niedian Jine.) * . 

According to the la#s of correlation this must have had a very 
damaging effect upon the intellect, unless it could have been resisted 
by the vigor of the sound hemisphere, which it seems was not the 
case, as his whole brain had been enfeebled very much by disease. ’ 

Setting aside the law of correlation, such a case as this would 
appear to prove that the intellectual faculties were not located 
in front, for there was great intellectual impairment in this case, 
although the autopsy showed that all the intellectual organs were 
sound, and the disease was limited to the regions mentteHed, But 
we know very well, physiologists as well as phrenologists know that 
the frontal organs are intellectual. A vast amount of pathological 
investigation has established (independent of the phrenological 
study of craniology) that there is an organ of Language, at the junc- 
tion of the front and middle lobes, the disease of which destroys the 
capacity for reading, writing, and speaking. This is established be- 
yond doubt or rational controversy, but in this case the power of 
language was as badly affected as in many cases in which the disease 
was located at the organ of Language. It is therefore evident that 
the posterior superior region is the seat of those energies which enable 
us to exercise our intellectual functions, since they are equally de- 
stroyed by an injury which is either^ anterior or posterior. The 
anterior intellectual capacities are handled by the posterior energies ; 
take away either, and intellect is lost. In like fnanner the basilar 
muscular capacities are handled by the coronal will-power, and the 
loss of either produces paralysis. 

The extent of the lesion in the 
case of R. B. was shown by means 
of the annexed engraving. It repre- 
sents, not a photograjjh, nor even a 
dKiwing of the brain, but the funda- 
mental plan of the cerebral convo- 
lutions (according to Ecker), with a 
dotted space showing the extent of 
the disease and atrophy, and, as Dr. 

H. states, showing it rather larger in 
proportion than it actually appeared. 

It was disease of the left hemi- 
sphere in its superior posterior quarter, 
yie membranes over this hemisphere manifested a watery effusion, 
showing a general decline of vital power in the hemisphere. This 
Gnusion occupied the space left by the shrinking brain, and was. 
peatest at the point marked by the letter A, “ where it formed a 
fluctuating bag which resembled a mass of jelly.’’ At this 
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point there was almost complete atrophy of the convolutions, but tlie 
whole substance under the convolutions Avas not apparently affected. 
The .base of the brain appeared to be sound, so also were the ventri- 
cles and tlie entire right hemisphere, llie report refers especially 
to the region of Language as being sound, saying, “‘The conv,plutions 
of the island of Jl^^il, the left inferior frontal convolution, and the 
white matter immod lately beneath it, were entirely normalr” Pro- 
fessing to be a complete examination, it mentions nothing abnormal 
in the intellectual regie m. 

, What effect should sucli a condition produce? According to the 
old phrenological system, wliieli is retained by those Avho'do not heej) 
up with the ])rcgress of science, language and all the intelhic^tnal 
faculties should luivc been uuimpair(?d, and the man should liavc 
shown a lack of Adliosiveiiess, Approbativciiess, Conscientiousness, 
Cantionsn(*ss, Sn])limit}’, and Aeejuisitiveness ; should have Ihmmi un- 
social, unfriendly in manners, r(‘ckless, fearless, pnidigal, and indilloi- 
ent to business and duty, hut highly vigorous in his animal forces 
and passions, and not at all lacking' in ho[ie — a statement wliicli 
differs widely from the facts. 

Ill S(‘ptenil)er, ISTh, from tyj)hoid fever he ae(|niied jiaralysis of 
the right side, and a])hasia (loss of s])eceh )9 and was delirious. On 
his rei'overy, tlie hemij)legia. of the right side continued, and he 
“had well-marked aphasia. Kvecjnenlly at table ho asked for a 
chicken when ho Avaiiliul an egg, etc. lie always kiKwv in such 
cases tliat he used th(^ wjdjig word, and laa^ognizcd the laglil word 
as soon as he li(‘,ar(1 it.” 

Let ns hear in mind tliat no disease w^is found in the organ 
of Langnaue nor in tlie basilar (»rorjins which transmit commands to 
the mus(d(‘s. In duly, IHTT, the riglit h(mii]>legia and fijliasia existed 
still, but there was eoiisidcraide. im]»rovein(M)t, which continued. In 
October ‘"lie drops fewin* Avoids, and Uses W'ords more (‘orri'clly. 
lie lias, he tells img less confusion. He says he does not got strong.’ 
His improyement continued in 1878, yet he ])referr(‘d using the hit 
hand to the right. He resinned Inisincss, “and had very little <]ifli- 
cidty in ex[)r(*ssing himself, (‘sjieeially when he w'as iiiteri'sted in what 
he was saying, ami was a little excited,” Avhich show's that what he 
needed was mental energy. 

“His priiK'ijial trouble, and tlie one wdiich did not improve at all, 
was that //e amlil 'nut /vv///, or wrii(\ He could not spell the 

simjilest Avord, sncli as ‘cat,’ from memory.” He could not spell the 
sign of John Kingsbury correctly even Avhen looking at it, and Avlieii 
he slint hi.s eyes he could not sjiell it at all from ineinory. “He Avas 
entirely unable to read. He might read one, or perhaps tAVO words 
correctly, but could go no farther. He understood perfectly Avliat 
was said to him.” This is the condition of persons ' deficient in the 
occiput ; they are impressed by those who speak to them, but they 
have no reaction. 

“ He could sign his name Avith his right hand, if he went at it with 
a rush, and everything w^ent smoothly ; but if by any chance he was 
stopped in the middle of the name, he could not finish it, not knoAV- 
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ing what letter came next. If the next letter were told him, he 
might, perhaps, finish the signature. He was al)le to write a little if 
some one told him the letters of most of tlie words. He frecjuently 
complayied of a ‘ dull, bad feeling in his head.’ At times his mind 
seemed clear, but at other times he seemed dull, af|d could not clearly 
comprebend some simple business transaction. At one time for 
several months he was ivovy de»pomlent^ and thought that he had no 
money, and must go to the poorhouse.” 

lie had a severe attack of gall-stones in 1878, and milder attacks- 
siihsetjuently. His condition declined after his son's death in IS&l; 
and was also injured by the sun’s heat in 1884. His leg dragged, 
in walking, and his arm became almost useless. His miiul became a 
liillc dull. He found great diiliculty iu expressing bimself, and 
would work a whole day trying to frame a sentence before lie could 
get it right and ox[)ress his meaning. His articulation was distinct, 
and he rarely showed any mental irritability.”' 

'Phis vigor of speech belonged to the lower occiput, wliich iu liis 
case was not arfe(;led. His mental delicicucies, with sound intdlectuat 
organs, were due to the oedpital organs tlmt co-o[>erate witli the 
intellect, widely were so severely diseased ami atrophied. 'Pile lesions 
of the hra-in were such as to deprive liim of tlie power of vigorous 
thinking and of mental a[)j>lication. If the organs involved iu this 
case Inid been hugely developed and active they AAonild liavo made 
him an energetic and lion()ral)le citizen of strong mind, (dieerful, 
hnoyant spirits, great social ([Ualitie.s, ])rndence,' iirmness, industry, 
luMiltli, and honorable ambition. Atr(»[>ined as they were, he sunk to 
the reverse — unlit for business, profoundly melancholy, embarrassed 
ill mind, feeble in body, slowly sinking to death. A more minute 
account of his mental condition and habits woifld liavo been very 
inslrncuve, but this is not the fashion of iniMlical reports. 

'Phis case illustrates tlie coronal c(M)[)eration with the base as well 
as the oc.ci])ltal co-operation with the front, as there was no disease 
huind in rlie basilar organs, which control the mnseailar system. The 
(lis(*ase was above, in the con volnt.ions wliicli modmn physiologists 
imw recMignize as a psycho-motor region, b}" injury of whieJi tliey [iro- 
hiice [)aralysis in animals. In a [)syehic sense tliew are organs of the 
nobler emotions and will-power; but in [ihysiologieal aedioii they 
arc conmagcfl anatomically with the basilar sources of mnscnlar 
motion, and the higher power governs tlie lower. 

Thus we learn by modern investigations that the correlative 
nccipital organs may produce effects formerly sii[>[)osed to de[)cnd ou 
the Iront lobe alone, ami the coi*rola,tive sn[)erior orgjins may [iroduce 
ellf'cts formerly supposed to rosiilt froju the basilar region alone. 

cannot properly understand either the abnormal or the normal 
‘mtiou of the brain, without reference to tlie laws of co^Telation.^ 

^ ’ Though unwilling to encumber tlii-s eil|:)Osition by much of anatomical illustra- 
tion, I cannot omit to introduce a case tliat is singularly analogous to that of R. B., 
as the injury was in a similar location. It is a €.*180 given by Ilennen in his “ Prin- 
ciples of Mi.itary Surgery.” Me says, “ Capt. 13 ., a particular friend of mine, was 
^junded by a musket ball in the "head, at Waterloo, on the iSth of June, 1815.’' 
Vhen Dr. II. found him in Brussels, “he burst into tears without having the 
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As the occipital organs are necessary to the frontal^ because the 
latter have no power in themselves, so the coronal organs are neces- 
sary to the basilar, because the latter are helpless, hy themselves. 
Voluntary action depends on brain power ; and the basilar o^ans do 

j^ower of uttering a dMinct word. His countenance was pale and ghastly, and his 
mouth somewhat distorted ; his eye languid and suffused with blood, his^skin dry 
but cool.” 

“ On examining the wound of the head, I lound an extensive radiate fracture 
occupying almost the whole of the left parietal bone [the lesion of R. B. corre- 
sponded to about four-fifths of the left parietal bone] ; at the centre there was a piece 
of'bone apparently the size of a musket ball, beat in through the membranes of 
the brain, and bedded in its .substance, but considerably more toward the frontal 
region than the occipital.” The ball was “ wedged in between the displaced pieces 
of bone and the portion which, though cracked, preserved its situation.” “The 
leaden wedge and several loose splinters which jammed it in were easily removed; 
and on making one perforation with a large-sized trephine, I removed the depressed 
portion of bone, which was forced into the brain nearly an inch and a half from 
the surface of the scalp. It vras of an irregularly oval shape, about one inch long 
by half an inch broad, and fractured in such a manner that the internal table formed 
a much larger part of its circumference than the external. No relief followed the 
operation.” He had a restless night, was bled sixteen ounces, and next day was 
much relieved by a bilious diarrhoea. “ He made an attempt to articulate, and 
pronounced audibly the letter T once or twice.” Next day his appearance was 
improved, due to the spontaneous diarrhoea; he still made efforts* to speak without 
success. Next day, the sixth from his wound, “ he grasped my hand with great 
fervor, looked piteously in my face, and to my inquiries as to his "feelings, he uttered 
audibly, though with much labor, the monosyllable ^ ther,* to which in the course 
of the day he added ‘ O ! ’ and in a most pathetic tone repeated the words ‘ O ! ther,’ 
‘ 0 1 ther; ’ as if to prove his powers of pronunciation.” 

, Dr. H. printed in large characters on a sheet of paper the words, “ Shall I write 
to your mother?” “ It is impossible to describe the illumination Of his coun- 
tenance on reading these talismanic words; he grasped and pressed my hand with 
warmth, burst into tears, and gave every demonstration of having obtained the 
boon which he had endeavored to solicit.’* 

“From this period his mental faculties gradually developed themselves; here- 
gained a consciousness of the circumstances immediately preceding his wound, 
and, in succession, those of a more remote period. The power of speech was the 
last which he perfectly regained, and for which he usually substituted the com- 
munication of his thoughts and wishes in writing. Throughout the whole of his 
convalescent state, melancholy ideas constantly predominated., although previous to 
the accident he had been remarkable for his flow of spirits. He returned to Eng- 
land nearly recovered, on the hundred and third day from the wound.” 

The injury to the brain in this case was not so extensive as with R. B., and did 
not involve the upper surfac*' so as to produce any paralysis, but there was the same 
melancholy, the same oppression of the intellect in a less degree, and same sup- 
pression of language, showing that the damaged region of the brain in these two 
cases is a region that sustains intellectual action and cheerful spirits, as I have long 
been teaching. Sound mental action, power of concentration, tranquillity, and 
cheerfulness belong to the region irjured by the musket ball in this case. The loss 
■of speech and language in these tw'O cases is very interesting, as it is the same, or 
nearly the same, loss arising from injuries at the organ of Language. It is still 
further illustrated by a case in which the famous surgeon Dupuytren, after using a 
trephine on the right perietal bone, plunged a bistoury into brain over an inch in 
seaVch of an abscess, with the result that the patient was immediately deprived of 
apeech. These thfee cases and others of a similar character do not interfere with 
our well-established knowledge of the organ of Language and other intellectual 
faculties, but serve to show a law of co-operation or correlation which physiolo- 
gists have never suspected. The posterior injury interferes with language, but not 
in precisely the same manner as diseasdut the organ of Language, which, according 
to its situation, may supersede the power of speech, of writing, of reading, or of 
understanding and using w’ords. In a case given in Baron Larrey’s Memoirs, a 
soldier wounded in the temples at the organ of Language lost all proper ideas of 
words; his affirmative was “Baba,” and his negative “Lala;”and he expressed 
his wishiss by saying “ Dada ” and “ Tata.** 
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not furnish brain power, but expend it in action. Violent basilar 
action exhausts the brain, tending to apoplexy, paralysis, and.gen^ 
€ral prostration or exhaustion ; but the coronal action of the organs^ 
which give courage, will-power, love, hope, enthusiasm, and energy, 
sustains the brain, and enables it to maintain the%inflagging activity 
of the ijiuscles. When these noble qualities fail entirely, the man 
is hopelessly broken down ; and pathology illustrates this by showing 
that disease in these organs breaks down the health, and ultimates 
in entire paralysis and death. 

These occipito-frontal and corono-basilar co-operations it is sut 
ficient to mention for the present ; and hereafter we may consider 
in what manner the basilar organs in turn contribute to the coronal, 
and the frontal to the occipital. Let us now consider the effects of 
deficient harmony and equipoise between the correlative and be- 
tween the antagonistic regions. 

What is the consequence when the anterior organs are not sus- 
tained and restrained by equivalent occipital development? 

1. Evidently their action is enfeebled, becoming less positive, and 
more liable to being controlled by other minds of more positive 
character. When there is a lack of courage, men yield to others 
more courageous. When there is a lack of the spirit of independ- 
ence, men yield to domination and fascination. When there is a 
lack of business energy, men use their industrial and artistic capa- 
cities under the direction of those who have that energy. When 
there is a lack of self-sufficiency, oratory, and leadership, men of good 
intellects are led intellectually by oratorical and instructive leaders. 
This is made intelligible by daily experience, but it is much more 
clearly intelligible to one who understands the correlations of all the 
organs or faculties, and can trace their operation%iinutely, knowing 
the reasons of their correlations. The study of correlations does not 
complicate the, subject, but gives it greater simplicity and clearness. 

2. As it is the function of the occipital faculties to bring us into 
action, to come into contact with nature, and to achieve a conquest 
over difficulties, it follows that when the occipital faculties are defi- 
cient, men are not properly executive, and do not come into contact 
with nature, but become more meditative and introspective, giving 
the subjective a predominance over the objective, and preferring the 
interior products of imagination to the exterior products of divinity 
— the exterior realities which continually surround and instruct us. 
This is the source of many Oriental superstitions — the unpractical, 
feeble, and meditative character of the people or their priests and 
writers. 

Being thus misled by their own passive and subjective natures 
into a fictitious realm, they are still more misled by the influence 
0^ stronger minds in which the same infirmity existed, and the influ- 
ence of stronger characters, whose# arrogant assumption for selfish 
purposes introduces falsehood and imposture. This is the history 
nf the superstitions and false philosophies which still oppress the 
World by their presence. 

Thus the passive and credulous class of mankind are cont^Oiually 
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led into error, and become the dupes of visionaries, false pretenders, 
and absolute knaves, although, in conversing with them, we perceive 
an ahiount of natuial intelligence and receptiveiiess which makes 
us wonder at their delusions. 

The number of the deluded is greatl}" increased by a veHy large 
class of feeble-minded individuals who are utterly incapable vigor- 
ous reasoning, and whose mental weakness is greatly aggravated by 
ignorance and lack of educati()n. 

The delusions to whicli men of great frontal predominance are 
liable are various, according to tlie inllueiices under wliicli they fall, 
but their own spontaneous tendeney is toward harmless and opti- 
mistie conee])tioiis. d'liis is very common among spiritual mediums. 
Persons of that lem])erainent naturally lake roseate and poetic views 
of all subjects, and ai;c iiu'apable of vigorous criticism, ddiey see 
good ill all things, witli but little of the evil. For e.xam[)le, if they 
s])cak of Buddhism, they lind in it only a beautiful system of reli- 
gion, and say nothing of its siiperslitiims and its injiirious ten- 
dencies, or false jibilosopby. When ih(‘y speak ol! [Masons, they aic 
e([ually deficient in criticism, and use commemlaLory language eoii- 
cerniiig those whose delusions, viiies, or crimes render them un- 
worthy ot! eucourngement or recognition. Uiuha* such iiillmnua's 
tlie S[)iritiial movement assumes a ratlun* heterogeneous and some- 
times demoralized (Muidition, and falls out of sym])athy with positive 
science and critical investigation. 

On the other lumd, the major [lortion of the world’s errors arises 
from intelleetu^l or frontal delieimiey, — fi*om incorreet and careless 
observation, I'orget fulness, lack of sagacity, lack ot‘ foresiglit, and 
lack of reasoning ea[)acity, all of which result in ignorance and 
delusion. ^ 

Other very [indifH^ sources of deh.siou are the lack of just a[)[)rc- 
ciatioii of what is [iresenti^d by sujierior intellig(*nce, lack of candor 
and siiicority in ilic pursuit of truth, and lack of modesty ami rever- 
enc(‘. Th(H'()rmi*r (lelieiencics lead to stolid bigot l y and stubborn 
conservatism — Hie latter to a disregard of what is well known, and 
a pragmatic;, self-suflieiimt ollie/iousness in thrusting upon the public 
the crude ami supeidicial ideas of those who are tliemselves sadly in 
need ol; instruetiou — a literary viee very eommou in the tlniled 
States, altliougli the Hood of trashy and misleading literatlire Inis 
large contributions fi’om Furojie. 

Jt would re([uiie a great amount of time to review the large field 
of delusive and trasliy literature, wlji(;li it is desirable to avoid, 
because it is not worth reading; ami we are very mueli in need at 
what might be called an Index Expurgatorius, esjieeiiiliy for the 
benoiit of young students, whose time and labor are often misspent 
upon iin])roiitablt3 species of literature which ought to be ehtin Iv 
superseded by something better. 

It thus a.j)pears that ^ certain symmetry of development between 
the ^terior and posterior regions is necessary to proji^r efhciency^ 
success', and [irojier guidance of life. Equally or more^ necessary 
the syjnmetry of the coronal and basilar development, for withe ut 
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llie support of the coronal region, the basilar runs to destruction; 
anti without the aid of the basilar region tlie coronal is unable to 
act upon the body, maintain tlie physiological ])rocesses, and supply 
tlic brain with oxygenated blood; and hence life becomes impossible 
l;)C(*ausc#the spiritual element cannot maintain an efticient body. 

Tlie great majority of human abortions — ^the feeble, sickly, half-, 
(leveloi^^d, wietched, inefficient, corrupt, sensual, beastly, and crim- 
inal classes — are defective in both coronal and basilar regions, — 
inorally and physically defective, — and have neither happiness, 
licalth, efficiency, nor longevity, 

/Die effects of basilar deliciency arc seen in muscular feebleness, 
iiicfli(*ient digestion, lack of red blood, lack of force of character, 
;ui(l tendency to consumptive, nervous, and astiienio diseases. For 
want (»f a physical basis it is im])ossil)le to build up a strong or 
8U])('ri()V character, though all the virtues may bo cultivated, ami the 
(liaracter be worth3^ of esteem. Ilut wlieu the coronal region is 
(ielcidivc, the conseqiionees are far more serious. 

It is the doctrine of Anthvoyxdogy, tliai the higher regions of the 
biaiii are tlie es[)e(aal liome of our sjiiritual energy; that tliese 
sj)ij'ilnal energies sustain the brain and nervous system, and thus 
sustain oin* health. lia]>])iness, and sjiontaneons a(‘tivify, giving to 
all the jnoe.csses of life a correel and iKirmonions action. 

J'his is demonstrable by my experiinents in wbieli every sensitive 
lV(ds an exaltation of life and an ijicrease of liapjiiness from the 
stiimihition of the ii])per regions of llie brain. It is demonstrated 
in tlie tieatinent of ]>atients by those who follotv the jiriiicijiles of 
'J']i(*rap(Miti(‘ Sai'cognonqv, by the hand or with electricity. It is 
deinonstrated, too, in the lives of noble, heroic men and women who 
in ^{le discharge of duly undergo toils and ]U'rb)i’m an amount of 
labor fjom which others would slirink; and this'\great truth, which 
really ikhmIs no such corroboration, is ])laeed lieyond all doubt b}* the 
„ ] liLMiomena of disease studied in hospitals and juivale practice, and 
e\[)laii)od’qn a tbousaml a,uto])sies. The autojisies show with entire 
unanimity, and have shown ever smce\ cadavers were dissected to 
explore their pnitliological anatomy, from Moigagni to the present 
tiiuc, that disease of the superior organs of the liraiii lowers all the 
powers of life, coniines the patient to liis bed, and, when sunicieiitly 
iar advanced, ends in paralysis and death. 

These facts, which did not attract the attention of J)r. Gall or any 
of his followers, form a splendid contribution to the true Anthro- 
pology and the sublime ethics or religion which Anthropology teaches, 
hc(;au.sc they show, with a force which even the most obtuse cannot 
icsist, that man’s real welfare* of body as well as soul is lodged in, 
ur dependejit upon, his higher nature, wdiich has its home in the 
regions of the brain. 
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iHleieitttctibe ^^etiicd 

Another attempt has been made to introduce in the Massachu- 
setts legislature a bill of the most scandalous and tyrannical charac- 
ter, the object of which is to deprive the people of ajl aid tin sick- 
ness except from regular graduates, and place the whole profession 
under the despotic authority of a central Board of Health. The bill 
has no ostensible pareutage,^ is uncalled for either by the people or 
the profession, and will probably be thrown into the waste basket. 
It has been met with a vigorous opposition and scathing denuncia- 
tion, as well as numerous remonstrances from the people. Eloquent 
speeches against the bill were made by Geo. M. Stearns, an eminent 
democratic politician and by C. J. Noyes, former speaker of House, 
which have been published in the Boston dailies. My own remarks 
presented the medical view of the question, and I would be pleased 
to lay them before the readers of the Journal, but its space is still so 
limited that it would interfere with matter I would not exclude, and 
I have decided to make my readers a donation of the speech in 
addition to the Journal matter. 

jpratm anti 

W. R. Colby, the ex-convict and impostor, who has ’been before 
the public as a medium at San Francisco, has been denounced and 
exposed by Col. Bundy, and after threatening a libel suit, has 
found it necessary to make his escape. If he shows himself there 
again, he will be arrested. The impostor Bridge, in Boston, who was 
lauded by John Wetherbee as the finest medium known, has finally 
confessed his impostures, and participated in exposing his colleagues 
by showing in public the various disguises, wigs, etc., captured from 
materializing seances. 

Unblushing Impudence. — The Esoteric imposture of Ohmart 
and Butler, described in this number of the Journal, has been fully 
exposed in the newspapers, and in consequence not only Ohmart but 
Butler and his wife ht.ve absconded from Boston suddenly to some 
safer region. Butler’s agents at 478 Shawmut St. have issued a so- 
called defence which offers nothing in exculpation or refutation, but 
abuses Mme. Blavatsky of London for expressing her unfavorable 
opinion, and glorifies Butler as a saint and paragon of every virtue. 
He has certainly shown ability in t|je way of deluding the credulous, 
fascinating and misleading if not corrupting women, and surround- 
ing himself with passive followers. The imposture will not entirely 
cease as long as the Esoteric Magazine has readers, and when it has 
come to an end some other form of imposition will be patronized by 
the multitude of the ignorant and credulous. The latest fanaticism 
is the belief in a new Christ at Rock Island, Illinois, — a Mr. 
Schweinfurth, whose mother was filled with the Spirit of the Lord. 
A Mr. ^hitney is the apostle of this second Christ, and spiritual 
miracles are claimed for the new faith. 
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In all attempts to make an impression on human beings that 
may beneficially change their conditions for the better, there is a 
principle of the highest importance, which is only beginning to be 
appreciated properly, viz., that the subject should be in a plastic 
condition, and incapable of offering much resistance. 

As we work not upon cold iron, but upon that which has been 
softened by heat into a plastic state, so should we operate upon the 
human mind and body. A calm and passive condition as a listener 
is necessary for a pupil who is to be instructed and guided by a 
teacher, but much more than this is necessary to any great success. 
The subject should be not only thoughtful, but passive and sensitive, 
all his energies of mind and body being for the time subdued. 
Hence my pupils are instructed to put their patients in the passive 
impressible condition by means of the organ of somnolence in the 
temples and its correspondence at the epigastrium and above it. In 
that somnolent or hypnotic condition, diseases are easily modified or 
conquered by appropriate treatment with the hands or with electric- 
ity, and impressions on the mind are made with ease. This impres- 
sible condition is natural to many persons who ^re therefore good 
subjects for therapeutic treatment, and for near fifty years the public 
has been entertained in this country by public exhibitions of such 
persons who may be controlled by a word, and made to realize any- 
thing the operator suggests. As an exhibition for curiosity or amuse- 
ment, such exhibitions are rather repulsive ; but if our mesmeric oper- 
ators had directed their labors to the treatment of disease instead of 
public amusement, they would have had splendid arid commendable 
results. 

This is what has been done in France, and done by members of 
the medical profession, although in this country professional bigotry 
prevents medical men from engaging in so laudable a form of 
benevolence. 

It is lamentable to see so powerful an agency used in this country 
almost solely to furnish coarse amusement for public audiences, but 
^t is much the same in England, and the following description by 
Burney and Myers in the “ Nineteenth Century ” portrays a common 
style of exhibition : — 

“ The scene may be a public hall in a university town, the operator 
^ Woman of vigorous frame and commanding gaze. Sitting along 
tue back of the platform is a row of young men, groups of whom are in 
turn called forward, and seemingly compelled to go through ridiculous 
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antics, to laugh, sneeze, or jump, till they are floundering in agony, to 
divest themselves, of their personal property, and generally to beLive 
' in a manner fot which the blushes of a lifetime will hardly atone. In 
the midst of this scene a disturbance is heard at the door, and a bare- 
headed undergraduate is seen forcing an entrance. With gage fixed 
on the mesmerist, he pushes his way to the platform, regardless of 
, the obstacles interposed by the audience, over whose hats oi^jpersons 
he tramples with equal indifference. Remonstrances are not spared 
him, but he does not appear to hear them, and ends his headlong 
' career by flinging himself at the feet of the stern mistress of Ids 
de*stinies. It turns out, on inquiry, that on a previous evening he 
has been bidden to attend, and all his efforts and precautions have 
not enabled him to resist the command. 

“ Or let us shift the scene to an exhibition before a less educated 
•assemblage, where the greater simplicity of the ‘subjects’ makes 
them succumb still more rapidly and completely to the operator’s 
. will. Here will be seen a score or so of rough boys and men crowd- 
ing on to the platform. They arc accepted as ‘ subjects ’ without 
parley, and in a few minutes a majority of them are to be seen 
blindly following about a slight youth who reininds us of the former 
operator in notliing except the force and fulness of his gaze, and wlio 
has apparently dominated them by that gaze alone, aided by a few 
passes from his lingers. 

“ As they crowd on his heels, jostling over him and each other in 
their efforts to gain his eye, they have all the air of Frankensteins 
. which his magic has created, and of wliich lie now can rid himself 
no more. At last, with a clap and a gesture, he restores them to 
comparative sanity. He then calls one of them forward and bids 
him place his flat palm on his own, a rapid pass or two, and the 
victim, with all his^ontortions, can no longer remove his hand from 
the cohesion of the living magnet. Another series pf passes, and 
the whole arm is rendered stiff and insensible. Pins may be niii 
' into it, pinches may assault it, and its owner looks on in smiling con- 
tentment. Another ‘subject’ is then selected and thrown into a 
deeper state of trance, in which he is told that he is to awake iu a 
quarter of an hour, and then to perform a long series of actions, 
such as taking off his coat, and putting it on inside out, stealing his 
neighbors’ handkerchiefs, and so on. While he is left to his quarter 
of an hour’s slumber, a dramatic element is introduced, and the 
whole remaining bevy are induced to pore upon the ground, and 
solemnly employ themselves iu reading the inscriptions on imaginary 
tombstones. In pursuing these studies, they unintentionally collide, 
and angry pushes vindicate the objects of their respective homage 
from desecration by alien steps. Suddenly a white handkerchief is 
fluttered in their midst by their relentless controller, and, at the 
word ‘ ghost,’ they fly asunder in the wildest confusion, one or two 
leaping out among the audience, convulsed with terror, and taking 
refuge uuder chairs and benches. After a time the last impression 
seems to vanish, and in an absorbed and steaRhy fashion they again 
approach their respective tombstones, to be again scattered by a wave 
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of the magician’s handkerchief. And, at last, when the churchyard 
struggle has become too thronged and violent, a sudden word fixes 
each ail at once back in the place and posture in which it finds him. 
They are now released, and one of them in shame and confusion 
jiastily attempts to leave the place of entertainment. Vain thought; 
]ie is sufiered to skulk down the length of tlie' hall, but at the very 
threshold a word of command from the platform turns him as motion- 
less as Lot’s wife, and another brings him back like Eurydice, drawn 
all unwillingly from the portals of safety by a hjrce which he can 
neither resist nor comprehend. 

Then follows an interlude in which the sleeper, punctual to the 
time appointed, wakes up and performs in correct order, but with 
bewildered pauses — during which he appears to dive into the very 
depths of his memory — the series of actions which had been im- 
pressed a quarter of an hour before on his sleeping brain. Tlie final 
act of the drama is one of calm. Another whispered suggestion 
persuades each subject, in turn, that he sees floating in the air above 
liiiii some object which his imagination is allowed to shape into sun- 
set glories or angel beckonings, or whatever may most readily stimu- 
late his sentiments of admiration and awe. One stands rapt and 
motionless, transformed from an ordinary English working boy into 
a model for St. Sebastian, others fall one by one on their knees, their 
homely countenances lightening with an expression that a painter 
might envy. A ruflianly tanner in the centre of the stage clasps his 
liands, and shows a dark visage concentrated into glowing intensity. 
Leaning over him, the mesmerist says, ‘What do you see?’ In a 
gruff whisper comes the answer, ‘ He.aven ! ’ Ilut this state of ten- 
sion cannot be too far prolonged. Gradually the adoring crew roll 
over from their knees on their backs, and the curtain falls on a bevy 
of motionless figures who have sunk below the limit of consciousness 
into ])rofonnd and dreamless sleep. In another minute, if we peep 
b(diind the curtain, we shall see the operator waking his subjects one 
by one. One or two of them complain of headache, which a few 
upward passes relieve, and they walk home apparently none the 
worse — later on, indeed, we shall have to point out circumstances in 
which they may find themselves much the better for their evening’s 
oxperience.” 

In the following article, Dr. C. Lloyd Tuckey has given an inte- 
rostiiig description, in the “Nineteenth Century ” for December, of 
the great success of Dr. Lidbault. Judging from his statements, the 
impressibility of the French population must be very great. I have 
long known that it was much greater than that of the English, and it 
Wiis ill consequence of this that Mesmer and his followers have had 

much greater success in France than in England. What is pos- 
sible in France is still more possible in more southern countries — in 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, Arabia, Egypit, 
all North ern Africa, while India was shown by Dr. Esdaile’s 
^M^erience to be unequalled as a field for magnetic treatment. The 
southern portion of the United States will prove also to be an excel- 
lent field for such treatment. The students of Therapeutic Sarcog- 
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nomy have had great success in Texas, and Mexico offers a still 
more inviting field for mental and manual treatment. 

Dr. Li^bault, as described in the following essay, has relied almost 
entirely on mental treatment or suggestion ; but his success would 
have been very greatly increased if he had understood the principles 
of Sarcognomy, and applied them in manual treatment. 

Dr. Tuckey deserves much credit for his independence In doing 
full justice to a subject which the old colleges have uniformly 
opposed and discredited in England and America. 

“The ancient capital of the duchy of Lorraine has an eventful 
history, and from its position, so near the German frontier, we may 
safely prophesy that stirring times are yet in store for it. But, what- 
ever may be its future, this thriving and charming town has one 
claim to celebrity which may perhaps dwarf and outlive all others: 
it is the birthplace of a system of healing which seems destined to 
be of immense importance to humanity, and which may considerably 
modify the present practice of medicine. 

Treatment by psycho-therapeutics has been so much written about 
and so universally discussed on the Continent, that it is somewhat 
surprising to find the subject unknown commonly or misunderstood 
in tliis country. It is to introduce the general reader to a discovery 
of unusual interest and importance that this paper written. The 
scientific and professional inquirer, and all who would go further 
afield in their investigations, are referred to the exhaustive and 
critical works of Liebault, Bernheim, Beaunis (Le Somnambulisme 
provoqin^, 2me ddit., Paris, 1887), Lidgiois, Ochorowicz (The Power 
of the Mind over the Body, London, 1846), Braid (De la Suggestion 
Mentale, Paris, 1^7), Hack Tuke (Illustrations of the Influence of 
the Mipd over the Body, 2d edit., London, 1884), Charles Richet, 
and others. 

It is now about thirty years since the first author on this list — Dr. 
Liebault of Nancy — conceived the idea of employing suggestion 
combined with hypnotism as a therapeutic agent, not merely for the 
relief of so-called nervous and fanciful complaints, but for the cure 
of the majority of diseases which afllict humanity. Those were the 
declining days of mesmerism. After having excited universal atten- 
tion and some enthusiasm, it had been finally boycotted by the medi- 
cal profession. For many years he had to contend with prejudice 
and strenuous opposition from every side ; but through good and evil 
report he persevered in his work, laboring chiefly among the poor, 
and devoting the best part of his life to their gratuitous relief. 
spite of the publicity with which he carried on his treatment — his 
dispensary having from the first been open to all who chose to visit 
it — and of a very able treatise in which he fully described his 
method and recorded his cases, his system seems to have attracted 
little attention until it was taken up by Dr. Bernheim, professor m 
the Faculty of Medicine at Nancy, who publicly demonstrated its 
success in his hospital clinique, and published (in 1880) his cele- 
brated book De la Suggestion et de ses applications d la ThSrapeutlqn^> 
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This work at once secured the attention of the medical profession 
and of physiologists and psychologists generally, and did much to 
place the system on a firm basis. Knowledge and appreciation of 
Dr. Li^bault’a method of treatment spread rapidly, and took root, 
and we ijow find it practised by a considerable number of specialists 
and other medical men all over the Continent. 

I beliave that if the intelligent traveller who breaks his journey 
to the Vosges or Germany at Nancy were to know what an interest- 
ing drama is daily being enacted in one of the back streets of the 
town, he would spend a couple of hours with Dr. Lidbault, even at 
the risk of curtailing his visit to the Ducal Palace or leaving unseen 
the rather mean-looking cathedral. The genial doctor welcomes all 
inquirers, and generally inoculates them with some of his own en- 
thusiasm. 

Let us look into his dispensary, and see what is going on. It is 
an unpretentious one-storied building, separated by a garden from 
his house. Every week-day morning its doors open punctually at 
seven — for the day begins early in French provincial towns — and 
patients come crowding in. Of tliese there will be on an average 
about thirty or forty, belonging mostly to the small shop-keeping, the 
artisan, and laboring classes. These invalids are of all types, from 
the keen-eyed little lourgeoue — whose sedentary life in some small 
shop has not dulled her vivacity — to the stolid-looking, heavy-footed 
hind from some Alsatian farm. Most of them are suffering from 
some chronic complaint. One is sure to see cases of old-standing 
paralysis, asthma, epilepsy, rheumatism, neuralgia, and especially of 
dyspepsia in its Protean forms. The professional observer will note 
examples of rare disease of the circulatory and nervous systems, 
sent up probably from the surrounding districts by practitioners 
whose science they have baffled. ^ 

N|A new patient enters upon his course of treatment in the usual 
fashion. His medical history is inquired into, with any side facts 
wljich may bear upon it ; his present symptoms are investigated ; he 
is, if necessary, examined, and every detail of his case is entered for 
iuture reference. He is then desired to sit down and watch the 
treatment being applied to other sufferers : this is found to have a 
quieting effect upon patients, and to give them confidence. In half 
an lioiir or so his turn comes, and Dr. Lidbault calls him to take his 
place in the large arrn-chair, which probably has held more devotees 
of Morpheus than any other chair in the world. The Doctor speaks 
kindly and reassuringly to him, tells him to banish all fear and, as 
far as possible, all extraneous thoughts, but to closely follow his 
words and suggestions. One by one the p)henomena which attend 
the oncoming of sleep are suggested to him. ‘Your eyelids,’ says 
the Doctor, ‘ are becoming heavy : you can hardly keep them open. 
My voice sounds more and more distant. Your sight grows dim, and 
objects appear indistinct to you. A numbness is creeping over your. 
Ihnbs. It is impossible for you to keep awake : your eyes are shut.’ 
(Here the eyes are held closed by the operator’s hand.) ‘You are 
fast asleep.’ If the subject is of average sensibility, he will indeed 
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be asleep by this time, and his appearance will be exactly that of one 
slumbering naturally and peacefully. 

It is now that the treatment commences. We will take a very 
common case, and suppose that we have before us a sufferer from 
chronic indigestion. For years he has not eaten a meal witlj healthy 
appetite nor without feeling some uneasiness after it. He has con- 
stant nausea, tightness across the chest, headache, sleeplessness, and 
depression of spirits — in short, all the miserable symptoms of dys- 
pepsia. With these his appearance fully agrees. He is heavy «aiid 
apathetic ; his eyes are dull, his body wasted, his skin dry and dis- 
colored. 

The Doctor begins by rubbing and gently j^ressing the i)arts 
chiefly affected, at the same time telling the patient that the pain he 
now feels is to pass away; that his digestion is to become easy; that 
he is to take food with appetite ; that the secretions and functions 
are to become natural ; the circulation is to improve ; the chilliness 
and nausea are to be replaced by warmth and well-being. He next 
touches the head, saying that the dull aching and heaviness are to 
disappear ; that sleep is to come at night, quickly and naturally ; 
that the complaint is to be entirely cured. 

These ‘ suggestions ’ given, the^ sleeper is allowed but a few mo- 
ments more of oblivion. Patients are still coming in, and the chair 
is wanted. So the Doctor arouses him with a word, or a few passes 
9f a fan, and his place is taken by another sufferer. He will most 
likely feel wide awake at once and all the better for his short sleep. 
The pain has vanished, and in its stead is a comfortable sensation of 
warmth ; his head feels cool and clear, and he returns home with a 
more natural appetite than he has known for a long time. Before 
leaving he is told to come again next day, when the same process 
will be gone thr^gh; but he probably^ will be more quickly in- 
fluenced, and on subsequent visits it may be enough for him to sit 
dowii, to have Dr. Li^bault look at him, close liis eyes, and say 
‘ Dormez ’ for him to fall into profound sleep. This sleep is apt to 
become more sound each time it is induced, and the soiinder it is the 
better for the patient. But even when only a slight torpor can be 
obtained good results may be expected. 

If possible tlie treatment is repeated eVery morning for several 
days, and all that the Doctor has foretold comes to pass.: The dys- 
peptic recovers his appetite, his cheeks begin to fill out, he loses the 
cadaverous hue of chronic ill-health, . the distressing symptoms dis- 
appear, and in a short time he is cured. 

I have purposely .chosen a very simple case, in which the disease 
was due to some functional disorder, such as a slight local conges- 
tion or an abnormality of secretion. But it would be wrong to 
suppose that the suggestive treatment is adapted for only compara- 
tively mild ailments. Experience has taught the exact contrary, 
and indeed I am inclined to doubt the wisdom of treating all 
patients and all maladies indiscriminately by this system, and to 
think that it should be reserved for cases which have resisted ordin- 
ary methods of dealing. 
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Dr. Bernheim divides the progress to complete hypnotic sleep 
into a series of defined stages. The first stage is characterized by ' 
toipor of the limbs and general somnolence, though the subject can 
still exercise his will if called upon to do so. He is coiiscious’pf all , 
that goes on around him, and would probably deny having any un- 
usual sensation. The second stage resembles catalepsy. If a limb 
he placed by the operator in any position, no matter how strained, it 
will remain so fixed for an indefinite period ; the subject, if ordered 
to relax it, will attempt to obey, but the will has lost its power over 
the muscles, and the limb retains its attitude, or, after some time, 
falls, as by its own weight. The sleeper, if here aroused, may still 
deii}" liaving slept, and is frequently able to repeat any conversation 
that may have been held near him. 

In the next two stages the influence of the operator becomes 
more apparent. A movement of the patient’s limbs, induced by him, 
is automatically continued. The patient becomes deaf to every voice 
except his ; bystanders may speak to him as loudly as they will, but 
he takes no notice of them, while each word of the operator is heard 
and, in many instances, rejfiied to in the toneless, level voiee familiar 
to all who have heard persons talk in their sleep. The fifth and 
sixth stages are more advanced states of automatism. In the seventh 
comes absolute forgetfulness of all that has occurred during the 
sleep. In the eighth the patient is prepared to entertain any hallu- 
cination suggested to him by the operator. Give him water to 
drink, telling him it is wine of some special vintage, and as such 
he will accept it; hold strong ammonia to his nostrils, describing it 
as some delicate perfume, and he will inhale the strong fumes without 
wincing and with evident satisfaction. In the ninth and final stage, 
which is only reached in rare instances, he becomes susceptible to 
post-hypnotic hallucination. Tell him that on^is awaking he is to 
sit in a particular chair, to open a certain book, to address some 
person present ; lie will in due time obey, though often with visible 
reluctance, and if questioned as to the motive of his action, he will 
reply that something, he knows not what, impelled him to it. On 
the contrary, he may be required not to see some given person. He 
is awakened, and though that person may be at his elbow, may speak 
loudly to him, and even touch him, the patient will utterly ignore 
his existence. This state, which is termed negative hallucination^ , 
may continue for some hours unless dispelled by the operator. I 
must here explain that such experiments have no place in serious 
practice, and that those’ I witnessed in Dr. Li^baulfs dispensary were 
made by him only as a means of easy demonstration, and of course 
with the full consent of the subjects. 

Persons under treatment, when asked why the sleep has come 
upon them, assign various reasons. Some attribute it to having fixed 
their eyes on one particular object — the operator’s hand, ,for in-, 
stance, held im front of them. Others suppose that his voice has 
lulled them to unconsciousness, as a cradle-song lulls an infant. But 
they generally agree in saying that both the falling asleep and the 
Jiwaking are easy and pleasant ; as regards the latter, however, there 
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are occasional exceptions. Now and then a patient, especially in the 
early days of his treatment, will awake with feelings of chilliness, 
nausea, and faintness, such as many of us have experienced after 
sleeping at an unwonted hour and in an unusual position. But 
these effects are removed by putting him to sleep again foj a'few 
pioments and ‘suggesting’ that he shall wake without any dis- 
agreeable sensations. » 

Hearing for the first time of this treatment by suggestions, one 
may be inclined, if not to set the whole thing down as a delusion, at 
least to take for granted that the induced state is a form of hysteria, 

. attainable only by impressionable women, or by men of unusually 
feeble mental and physical organization ; to consider it useless as a 
means of healing, or effectual only for those malades imaginaires 
who are always in search of some new medical dissipation and are 
prone to fancy cures as unreal as their ailments. Such a conclusion 
would, however, be entirely false. All physicians practising this 
system are agreed that men — no feeble valetudinarian, but soldiers, 
outdoor laborers, artisans of the most commonplace and practical 
type — are, if anything, more susceptible than women. It is true, 
indeed, that Dr. Li^bault’s patients, and hospital patients generally, 
are peculiarly impressionable. This is easily accounted for. Those 
persons, as a rule, belong to the working classes; they are ac- 
customed to obey and to conciliate their superiors in social rank; 
with them the voice of authority falls on ears prepared to receive it, 
acts upon a brain that is unaccustomed to weigh, to argue, to resist. 
This is one reason wliy children are the best subjects. Between the 
,ages of three and fourteen, all children, except idiots,’^ may bo con- 
sidered hypnotisable. 

Observing this, though thoroughly convinced of the truth of 
Dr. Li<5bault’s syst^, I still felt some doubts as to its general 
applicability. Desiring to either confirm these or dispel them, 1 
determined on leaving Nancy to visit Amsterdam, where Drs. Van 
Eenterghem and Van Eeden, disciples of Dr. Li^bault, carry on ah 
extensive practice, chiefly among the middle and upper classes. In 
Holland, and especially in the capital, education and culture reach 
a very high standard, while it cannot be said that among any class 
the emotional and imaginative faculties have undue predominance. 
Accordingly I watched with great interest the practice of these 
physicians, to whose professional courtesy and kindness I owe mucli 
gratitude. Among their patients I found the same residts as among 
the humbler clients of the good doctor at Nancy. The hypnotic or 
somnolent state was indeed not always induced with equal rapidity, 
but unsusceptible patients were extremely rare, and, the state once 
induced, the suggestive treatment had exactly the same effect as on 
the poorest and most illiterate subjects. 

♦The- system has, however, done wonders for children of extremely weak 
intellect, Dr. Lidbault told me of one case in particular, that of a boy eleven years 
of age who, when first brought to him, appeared almost idiotic and quite incapable 
of being taught. But during a three-months’ course of treatment, his brain became 
so developed that he h^d learned to read, and to do sums in the first four rules of 
arithmetic, 
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There are, of cburse, persons who pride themselves on their 
strength of intellect, and their superiority to all influences of this 
nature. These are usually not hypnotizable, because they refuse to 
concentrate their thoughts, or concentrate them to resist the sug- 
gestions^ of 4he operator. But such persons would, naturally, no 
more put themselves under suggestive treatment 'than they would 
consult any physician whose advice they were determined beforehand 
not to follow. 

As I have already said, the most generally . susceptible age is 
from three to fourteen ; but susceptibility, once existent, continues 
in the adult subject to an advanced period of life. In old age it 
diminishes, or entirely ceases, and in children under three no effect 
can, as a rule, be produced, it being hardly possible to command 
their attention. For this same reason lunatics and idiots * are com- 
monly insusceptible. It is also extremely difficult to affect persons 
whose minds, though not in conscious opposition to the influence, 
are preoccupied or excited, or who are suffering acute bodily pain, 
or even some minor discomfort, the thought of which they are not 
able to put aside’. It follows that^ although operations have been 
performed during the hypnotic sleep, and as painlessly as if chloro- 
form had been administered, yet hypnotism and suggestion can 
never supplant the ordinary anaesthetics. Before an operation the 
patient’s mind must, except in very rare cases, be too much perturbed 
to be brought under the hypnotic influence ; and it is indeed as well 
that the treatment should be regarded as purely medical, and not as 
an accessory to surgical practice. 

One is asked whether treatment by 'suggestion has power over 
every form of disease. Over some it has none, or only to a very 
limited extent. It cannot remove developed cancer or tumor. It 
cannot reconstruct what disease has destroyed, not make the morti- 
fied limb sound, nor do the legitimate Avork of the surgeon’s knife. 
Neither can it stay the course of small-pox,- diphtheria, and other 
acute maladies whose name is a teri-or. In their presence, so far as 
our present experience goes, it is comparatively ineffectual, or must 
at least go hand in hand with the ordinary systems of medicine. 

It is in diseases of slower development, in diseases that may be- 
come, or have become, chronic, that treatment by suggestion is 
eminently succeiSsful. It is especially so in affections of the brain, 
of the nerves, of the digestive system. It frequently acts like magic 
on rheumatism, on paralysis, on hysteria, which is indeed no fanciful 
ailment, as some will persist in calling it, but a real and terrible foe, 
taking many shapes, and requiring to be combated with the best and 
strongest methods at our command — moral as well as physical. 

And the effect of this treatment is, in many cases, not merely 
lfi\ysical ; it has decided power over evil habits and vicious propen- 
sities. Dr. Li^bault has counted among his patients many slaves of 
alcoholism and other forms of self-indulgence Who through him have 
become enfranchised. One man whom I remarked, a French soldiet, 
bad for months been under almost continual punishment, for drunk- 

* See note, p. 120 
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^nness. Dr. Li^bault has made a temperate man of him — I say 
“ temperate ” advisedly, because in that part of France teetotalisni 
•does not as yet enter into the scheme of things. He is allowed a 
small quantity of wine at meals only, and is forbidden to take an 
extra glass or to drink between whiles. The man declare^ that lie 
feels no desire to exceed his allowance, nor to accept offers of drink 
from his comrades. I should judge him to be by nature singularly 
destitute of the moral strength necessary for self-restraint. 

Another case was that of a railway porter, who, by persistently 
smoking and chewing tobacco, had brought himself into a lamentable 
state of health. He suffered from dyspepsia, intermittent action of 
the heart, sleeplessness, and muscular tremor, and had threatenings 
of amaurosis. The doctor suggested complete disuse of tobacco, and 
ordered him to feel a distaste for every form of it. This comiiiand 
was strictly obeyed. . The patient smoked and chewed no longer, 
because hb could not ; he turned with loathing from his pipe and his 
quid, and in about a week he was cured of the consequences of his 
indulgence. The doctors at Amsterdam told me tliey had treated 
many victims of the morphia-craving with equally good results. 

The passion for intoxicating drink, regarded formerly as altogetlier 
a moral vice, is now recognized*' as a form of disease, and called 
alcoholism, dipsomania, and such-like naipes. The opium passion, 
and. all uncontrollable cravings for narcotic poisons, are looked upon 
in the same light — as disorders of nerve or brain, hereditary or self- 
acquired, to be less condemned than pitied, and to the care of which 
not the moralist alone, but also the physician must bring his besi 
efforts. 

It is possible that in time all vice may come to be so considered — 
sin, as a physical malady; crime, as its manifestation. Facts given 
in Dr. Libbault’s book, and others brought forward by Dr. Bbrillon 
at the meeting of the French Association for the Advancement of 
Science, h^ld at Nancy in 1886, also instances published from time to 
time b}'’ Dr. Auguste Voisiii (of the Salpctriere in the 
(V Hypnoiisme^ point unmistakably to such j^ossibilities. Treatment 
by suggestion has been tried on many devotees of vice, and with the 
happiest results. Inmates of the Paris female reformatories — women 
steeped in depravity, obscene of tongue, and as it seemed utterly 
incorrigible — have, by a course of this treatment, been transformed 
into decent members of society, and, in some instances, have for 
years Imld, and deserved to hold, positions of trust. 

From this point of view,"^ how important, how doubly grave 
becomes the vocation of the physician who in very truth shall 
minister to a mind diseased. What is termed preventive Medicine 
has, during the last few decades, become a branch of medical science ; 
so likewise, in the not very remote future, Reformative Medicine may 
take a recognized place. 

What is the explanation of these phenomena which we have here 
imperfectly discussed? In the various scientific treatises on the 
subject, by the authors whom I have referred to and others, several 
theories are advanced to account for them — theories differing mate- 
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rially from each other, and yet agreeing at some important points. 
The Nancy school has followed the example of Braid, the celebrated 
Manchester surgeon, who was the first to formulate a rational 
(explanation of the mesmeric and kindred states (Neurypriology, 
liondoy, 1843). Its disciples reject all theories of supernatural and 
mystic influence; they deny the presence of a ‘magnetic fluid,’ and 
maintain that hypnotic and natural sleep are analogous. Professor 
Bernlieim quotes instances in which, by speaking to a patient who 
had fallen into natural sleep, he has produced the hypnotic sleep 
without awakening him, and without any visible sign of transition. 
The subject still slept peacefully ; only his mind had come into com- 
munication with that of the physician. ‘ Then,’ a reader may insist, 
‘some emanation, some magnetic or electric current, must have 
passed from tlie one organism to the other.’ Not so; the relation 
between them was merely such a relation as may at any moment 
exist between any two human beings. The sleeper obeyed the doc- 
tor’s voice — yes, because he heard it, and it was a voice he had 
been accustomed to obey. Or he followed the Doctor’s gestures, 
either because his intensified sense of hearing conveyed to him the 
faintest sound made in producing them^ or because, his sleep being 
light, be miv the movement from between his slightly open eyelids. 
A gesture made behind the patient, and so cautiously as to produce 
no sound, or made before him, his eyes being kept covered, says Dr. 
Bornheim, produces no response whatever. 

[In this the followers of Braid show a narrowness of mind too 
common in the medical profession by ignoring the researches of 
otliers. It has often been demonstrated that a subject may be 
aflected by an operator whom he does not see or hear, and even at a 
considerable distance. And as to the transmission of an aura, influ- 
ence, or fluid, it has been demonstrated through(Ait the present cen- 
tury by the effects of mesmerized water and by the influence which 
the magnetizer sends in paper to his patients, which often produces 
cures. It is demonstrated too by the psycliometric perception .of an 
influence in anything which has been in contact with a human being. 
This influence may even be conducted like electricity by suitable 
media, or obstructed from transmission by certain non-conductors.] 

Many persons can, by auto-suggestion, determine their time of 
waking. A man has to rise at an unwontedly early hour in order to 
begin a journey or to transact some im})ortant business. Before 
allowing himself to sleep, he impresses this necessity on his mind, 
and in all probability he will awake at the appointed time. With 
some people such self-obedience has become a regular habit, and 
however fatigued they may be they are certain to awake at any 
moment they have determined on before going to sleep. 

Indian fakirs and Mahomedan dervishes, who by long practice 
have attained an amazing power of concentration, can at will produce 
hi themselves a state of hypnotism, shown by mental exaltation and 
<-’oinplete unconsciousness of their surroundings. While so absorbed, 
they will placidly endure conditions which in their normal state 
Would cause unbearable fatigue and agony. Buddhist devotees — 
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and indeed devotees of many other religions — attain by what, prac- 
tically, is auto-suggestion a foretaste of Nirvana, or a state of trance, 
ecstasy, or beatific vision. The history of cults abounds with such 
cases. 

Dr. Li(ibault tells me that he has frequently employed ayto-sug- 
gestioii as a means of self-cure: when suffering from some slight 
ailment, such as an attack of neuralgia, he has lain down, fixed his 
eyes on some bright object, and wished to sleep for half an hour and 
awake free from pain. A true hypnotic sleep has been thus induced, 
. and he has awaked at the suggested moment, with the pain gone. I 
take it, however, that his case is exceptional, and that the curative 
suggestion, to be effective, must generally be supplied by another 
person. 

Professor Bernheim defines the hypnotic state as a psychical condi- 
tion^ in tvldch the subject is influenced by suggestion to an increased 
degree. In this state, as we have seen, he is in relation with the 
operator, whose suggestions he accepts and obeys unquestioningly. 
These suggestions may be trivial and useless, as in the case of some 
experiments which 1 have quoted for illustration; or they may be, 
and in treatment are, serious and beneficial. But, whatever be their 
nature, the patient’s mind is, for the time being, entirely bent on 
carrying them out; and, if so directed, will act on the’body to effect 
changes of beneficial tendency. Thus some morbid habit is, for the 
time, controlled by a command or suggestion acting through the 
imagination. A patient is subject to periodical attacks of some com- 
plaint — say asthma or neuralgia. His system has accepted the mor- 
bid condition, which has become as much a habit as waking in the 
morning, or eating at regular hours. Such a one is put into the 
hypnotic sleep; his mind is closed against all impressions except 
the suggestion of the operator ; it strives to obey this suggestion, 
that the pain shall not return at the usual time. That time arrives, 
and the morbid habit tries to assert itself. There will be some mi- 
easiness, a transient difficulty of breathing in the one case; a slight 
pricking or burning in the other ; but the morbid habit is weakened, 
and a few repetitions of the treatment suffice to overcome it. In 
cases where the complaint is of long standing, very little, of course, 
can be done without perseverance, as a complete change has to be 
effected in the constitution. 

And still, though we see and record such results, we cannot tell 
why or koiv a patient in the hypnotic state is influenced to his cure. 
We may theorize on this subject, but as yet it remains a mystery. 
Whether human intelligence will ever compass it, is doubtful, though 
great neurologists, among others Professor Charcot of Paris, are at 
work trying to make it clear. In the meantime, the friends of treat- 
ment by suggestion accept it, as we all accept much that we cannot 
understand. 

[This is a true expression of the prevalent ignorance of psychic 
and cerebral science, owing to the abandonment of the rational and 
easy methods of investigating the brain and soul. It is obvious that 
the processes of Dr. Li^bault are not such as would control mankind 
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generally in their normal condition of vigor and firmness. The 
effect is due to a sensitive passiveuess in the subject, which is to 
many a natural condition, especially when they submit to an opera- 
tor. This passive sensitiveness and impressibility belong to the anter 
rior half of the brain — to all of it in some degree, as the opposite 
positive condition belongs to the posterior half. 

It is^t the* anterior end of the middle lobe (behind the sockets of 
the eyes) that my experiments have definitely located all our physi- 
cal sensibilities, and this location has been confirmed by the experi- 
ments of Ferrier and other vivisectors and pathologists. Hence, by 
touching the temples of a sensitive individual an inch behind the 
external angle of the eye, we produce the extreme degree of sensi- 
tive impressibility, and this results in the closure of the eyes if the 
impression extends a little above the spot just mentioned. 

If we extend an arch from this region of somnolence and impres- 
silhlity over the top of the head to the same on the opposite side 
(which will pass just in front of the coronal suture), we indicate the 
portion of the brain which evolves the spiritual as well as the physical 
sensibility. The organs lying along this arch develop Ideality, Spir- 
ituality, Faith, Imitation, Devotion, Friendship, and Admiration — 
faculties which enable one to surrender to another’s influence, and to 
be controlled by another mind. There is much of this tendency in 
the French national character, as shown by their blind devotion to 
any popular leader. At present the favorite is Boulanger. 

The group of organs just mentioned are more predominant in 
females than in males, and hence that sex affords a larger number 
of impressible subjects. This impressibility or capacity of being 
moulded by social influence, and harmonized with our friends, is very 
important in conjugal and social life, and gives a certain unity aiid 
solidarity to the family and to society ; but strong positive characters 
preserve their individuality, and make their impression on all around 
them instead of being controlled by society.] 

“ Let it be our task to suppress the evil and develop the good. Let 
us surround the practice of hypnotism with those precautions which 
the welfare of society demands, and suffer it to be employed by 
qualified men only, who may be trusted to use it as they use other 
curative' agents, without any affectation of mystery or occultism. 
Let us put down degrading exhibitions of unliealthy psychical ex- 
periments, as they have been put down in Holland, Switzerland, and 
other countries; and let no one allow himself to be psychically in- 
fiuenced by a stranger nor by any person in whom he has not well- 
founded confidence. Stories of men and women being hypnotized 
^^gainst their wfll by strangers, are, I am inclined to believe, mostly 
uiythical — the general experience of experts being that no person 
can hypnotize another for the first time without his or her consent, 
f ile hypnotize!’ is able to guard even his most susceptible patients 
against being so affected by another than himself, by suggesting 
(luring the sleep that they shall obey no hypnotic influence except 
^his own. Of this Dr. Bernheim gives an interesting example. A 
•very susceptible patient, whom he had formerly hypnotized with 
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ease, put herself under his care. Judging that she was again a fit 
case for the psycho-therapeutical treatment, he endeavored to in- 
duce .the sleep, but, to his surprise, found her absolutely insuscept- 
ible. He presently called in Dr. Li^bault, who in a few seconds put 
her in a deep sleep, and, while she was in that condition, asl^d her 
why she had resisted Dr. Bernheim. She replied that Dr. Beaiinis, 
* whose patient she had recently been, had suggested t(^ her <liiring 
sleep that she must be susceptible only to his inlluence and that of 
Dr. Li^bault. Of this order she had no recollection in her waking 
' moments. 

The Continental physicans who practise this system are wisely 
careful to protect themselves and their patients with such precau- 
tions as they would use in administering an?esthetics : — never liyp- 
notizing any patient without his own free consent, or that of his 
natural or legal guardians, and insisting on some third person being 
present — if possible a relation or friend of the patient. The more 
cultured and broad-minded of them regard the treatment, not as a 
universal specific, to be used against all diseases and with all patients 
to the exclusion of other means of healing, but rather as a valuable 
adjunct to these in certain cases. They choose not to be innovators 
but improvers — not to take away but to add ; and they work with a 
firm conviction that it should be the aim of medical science and of 
its exponents to press all remedial agents into the service of 
humanity.” 

The foregoing admirable essay shows a spirit of progress among 
French physicians . widely different from that of the Allopathic 
followers of the American Medical Association. The bigotry and 
arrogance of that Association in America greatly exceeds that of 
the old profession abroad. The culture of hypnotism and the 
psychometric experitnents in France are referred to very contempt- 
uously in several American medical journals. They manifest an 
intense jealousy against anything but drug practice, and against any- 
thing done without the authority of diplomas. A specimen of this 
intensely selfish jealousy appears in the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Jourr^l of Jan. 24 which says of Dr. Tuckey’s report : — 

“ Doubtless there is much exaggeration in the results claimed. 
Not even Dr. Lidbault’s high reputation and apparent honesty can 
altogether divest his practices of all semblance of charlatanry'^ “In 
characterizing such performances as Dr. Tuckey witnessed at Prof. 
Lidbault’s dispensary as having about them a umhlance of charla- 
tanry^ we have expressed the simple truth. No one knowing any- 
thing about hypnotism can believe that more than one-fourth of 
those patients that present themselves at Liebault seances are amen- 
able to, or can in ariy way be benefited by, hypnotic influence. 
Yet all are encouraged to make the trial, and all are expected, doubt- 
less, to pay their fee. Moreover, no knowledge of medicine or 
surgery is required for the exercise of this new system of therapeu- 
tics. Prof. Lidbault may be a master of pathology, and diagnosis, 
but what he does, according to Dr. Tuckey so successfully, the 
veriest ignoramus, provided he have the brazen assurance, may do 
just as well.” 
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From this we learn that a simple method of relieving disease^ 
wliicli anybody can practice, is charlatanry^ disgraceful to an edu- 
cated profession. It may diminish professional revenues, .and 
that quackery. A five hundred dollar fine for interfering with a 
doctor’s fees by successful competition is what the B. M. 8. Journal 
or its allies have asked from the Massachusetts Legislature. To 
wluit a ♦low moral status do the Allopathic colleges reduce their 
pupils. 

The foregoing description by Dr. Tuckey shows that Dr. Li^bault 
lias liimself the temperament of a good magnetic healer which quali- 
lies Iiim to attain success where many others might fail. It alsb 
shows that he does not confine himself to suggestion, but puts his 
lijinds on the morbid organs for local treatment, so that after all he 
has done nothing but what has been done before by operators who 
were not physicians. To heal disease by the imposition of hands is 
an old story. 

Dr. Lidbault deserves credit for using so extensively in healing the 
power of suggestion, which has been so much used for amusing exhi- 
bitions. But this is not new except to the graduates of Allopathic 
colleges, who have been so carefully kept in ignorance of everything 
but drug practice and mechanical measures. Healers like Dr. J. R. 
Newton often used suggestion as jin auxiliary in their treatment, but 
not as their principal agency. A mesmeric healer, Dr. Quimby, of 
Maine, was the first to make suggestion his leading measure — what he 
called a shorthand method — impressing the patient with the idea of 
health. From this arose the mental healmg method which Mrs. Eddy 
associated with some very crazy metaphysical and theological notions, 
and called it Christian Science,” though, as presented by her, it is 
equally destitute of Christianity and of Science. Mental healers 
generally are disposed to repudiate the fantastic notions of Mrs. 
Eddy. Mental healing or mind cure rests upon the same principle 
as the suggestion cure of Dr. Lidbault and others — curing the 
patient by a suggestion of health given when he is jiassive. 

Theosophy is a very noble word. It signifies Divine Wisclom j 
and Dr. Gall, the expounder of the mentality of the brain, with a 
wisdom greater than he knew, gave the name Theosophy to that 
portion of the brain’ which *reverentially aspires to the Divine, and 
realizes or enables man to realize the true sentiment of religion. 

As thought is intellectual presence, and presence involves environ- 
ment, and environment becomes an influential or controlling power 
over sensitive natures, it follows thdt the soul by thought not only 
comes into rapport with, but comes into sympathetic identification 
with, that toward which its thought is directed, and thus by contem- 
plation of the Divine, rightly directed, not to the demon that 
theology has called god, but to the All-wise Benevolence that glows 
in all life and fills the incomprehensible, the soul may truly assimi- 
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late the radiant elements of the Divine nature and thus acq;uire that 
elevation and profundity of thought which deserve the name of 
Divine Wisdom. Nor should I be willing to recognize any system of 
religion as worthy of the name, whiclf does not elevate its disciples 
to ndbler views of life and consequently to nobler and wiser.action. 

Therefore we may assume that true religion is the basis of Theo- 
sophy — the impelling power which lifts the pure in telligenee above 
the mere cognizance of material things and selfish interests, to a 
larger comprehension of the psychic and material universe, and their 
interior relations. 

^It is the ‘unworldly thought, the consciousness that earthly things 
occupy but a small space in the grand cycles of human destiny, 
which enables man in his brief hour on earth to' act in a manner 
worthy of his ultimate destiny. 

Ever on the approach to the border line where earth and heaven 
are contiguous, does the soul of man begin to realize that higher 
existence for which it has been prepared, and that far wider range of 
intellectual capacity which comes with the loss of material incum- 
brance, whether it be on the invalid’s couch, when the soul is slowly 
losing its hold on the body, or in the sudden presence of death by 
drowning or by poison. There comes a grand and weird illumina- 
tion of th^ mind, as it grasps the whole panorama of life. And 
when physical life is stilled by an anaesthetic, and the soul thus 
relieved of physical consciousness by anesthetic vapors, there comes 
a still grander and wider sense of the mysteries of the universe, and 
a realm of infinite possibilities, of which the poet Tennyson professes 
to have had a realizing sense. 

There is, then, an element in the constitution of man which has 
an affinitive relation with Divine Wisdom ; and if there be such an 
element there is nd reason why it should not be cultivated by reason- 
able men, instead of being surrendered to the exclusive possession of 
rhapsodists, enthusiasts, and fanatics; nor should we hesitate to 
mark a broad dividing space between the legitimate aspirations of 
the theosophic mind and the arrogant assumptions or vain imagin- 
ings of those whose vanity lifts them above the necessity of acquir- 
ing any useful knowledge before they give forth their dreamy and 
confused ideas. 

The vast amount of ignorance and credulity among the half-edu- 
cated and superficially educated classes has produced an immense 
demand for bogus philosophy and spurious psychology and religion. 
But I do not hesitate to assert the claims of Intuition as a guide to 
Divine Wisdom, when associated with the rational faculties, yet not 
when emancipated from the control of reason. In short, I believ^B 
that there is a realm of Theosophy which will hereafter be an im- 
portant part of the intellectual life of the best and wisest. 

But I cannot go farther in the advocacy of Theosophy without 
repelling in the most emphatic manner the arrogant assumption of a 
Hindu sect of devotees, following the mystic dreams of a very dark 
age, who seem to be quietly assuming the word theospf)hy as the 
registered trademark or exclusive title of their own system of thor- 
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oughly unscientific speQulatibni. If there is in the world «ny consist- 
ent body of Theosophy, it is most certainly only where tte hiiman 
niind is absolutely unfettered and emancipated from the past, reach- 
ing out to the- future. Most Certainly it is not Oriental ; nor do .1 
tlnnk it pan be called European. Whatever the present or the f ulure 
may give that might deserve the name of Theosophy will, I believe* 
be Amenican, if it be identified with any locality. Most certainly it 
cannot spring from the dead roots of Buddhism, Brahminism, Mo- 
hammedanism, Judaism, or Christianism, for each of these systems 
as we view them historically appears only as a ipighty octopus, to 
grasp with myriad tentacles the struggling spirit of huihanity, and 
hold it fast in primeval darkness or in the dim misty hours before th^ 
dawn. t 

I grant that there is in the interior of the Christian system, what 
we find ill no other, a bright ray of Theosophy, a clear conception of 
man’s duty and a glimpse of his destiny and his high spiritual nature, 
in regard to which any one miglit be proud to rail himself a Chris- 
tian. But this is not historical Christianity — it is not the characteris- 
tic of the church, which is tlie only embodied Christianity pf which 
the liistoriaii can speak. 

Hinduism wears upon its robes the label of Tlieosophy, to which 
it hits about as good a right as Shakerism, Irvingism, Swedenborgian- ' 
ism, llarrisism or Newbroiighism, for like them it has a ‘pretentious 
and fanciful theory with a bold assumption of wisdom — a claim to" 
the higher enlightenment, from which fanatics look down with serene 
])ity upon those who prefer investigation and science to tradition and 
assumption. / 

It is important that American Theosophists, seekers of the wisdom 
unknown to the ancients, should assert their own position, and refuse 
to yield to any form of Hinduism the recognition ihvolved in the use 
of the word theosophy as a proper name for that mass of antique; 
Oriental theories which includes the unthinkable subdivision of 
hiuiiariity into seven imaginary elements instead of the one indivis- 
ible personality of which all rational minds are conscious, and the 
still more visionary system of reincarnation, which enables the 
theorist to recognize the presence in human forms, the commonplace 
Smith and Jones, of the illustrious of past time, of whose exist- 
ence at the present day in spirit-life we have unquestionable evi- 
dence, to which the I^iiidu fanatic closes his mind — an evidence 
which he never seeks, Aor inductive science is in its nature and spirit 
utterly incompatible //witb all forms of hereditary fanaticism. I 
would not deny thsi/j Hinduism may be adorned with many virtues 
in the persons of disciples who are naturally amiable, and that in the 
s^ensitizing climate of India there may be many gifted with high- 
powers of intuition; for these things belong to the ’ history of all; 
forms of religious fanaticism; but intuitions uncontrolled by reason^ 
allied to a morbid imagination, and undirected by high moral priia<ji- 
pie to the proper benevolent ends or aims, seeking neither^ social nor 
lutellectu^U progress, are very far from being entitled to the name of 
Iheosbphy, and the Hindu dreamer does less for progress ' than tfiia 
passive Ana^ncan* i^ediumg ' 
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That tl^er^ may be natural elements in India from \^hich Theos- 
ophy might be grahdly developed I have no doubt/ X don’t dispute 
that there iiuiy be, there, Mahatm^ who have marvellous spiritual 
powers, but so long as these powers are enslaved to the service of an 
ancient superstition, negligent of modern progress, and in^fferent 
to the social degradation, the superstitious woman-crushing and 
nation-debasing conceptions that rule in India, the application of the 
tertn Theobophy to such Hinduism as this is a gross abuse of lan- 
guage. Hinduism is not sciende — it is not philosophy — it is not a 
^rational and j^ractical religion. It is but a vague and dreaujy^ specu- 
lation born of an unnatural life, and full of confused, unnatural con- 
ceptions, like those of dreams which, on awaking to clear thought, 
we^find it difficult to realize agaiht and wonden how they came into 
our minds. 

To me there is nothing so drearily fatiguing and unprofitable} as 
Teading the speculations of the Hindu wjiters brought forwuid hy 
the Theosopliic Society. Their utter barrenness and accumulated 
mysticism, “fog shrouding fog, impenetrably dark,” remind me of 
nothing 6^0 much as the outpourings of fanaticism in a fourth-rate 
theological magazine. Scarcely a paragraph can be found in theii 
writings which is not intensely repulsive to a mind accustomed to 
exact thought and positive demonstration with a beneficial pur|^)se. 
It would be easy to illustrate this by (j^iiotations, bui; I do not wish 
to weary iny readers. It W’ould seem that a mind befogged and sat- 
urated with such literature might easily be led into any mystical 
absurdity; and perhaps it is owing to such influences tliat H. E. 
‘ Butler, editor of the JSsoteric Magazine in Boston, and founder of an 
ilsoteric Society, who accepts the most extravagant Oriental ideas, 
and produces a great deal of the same sort himself, is now raising 
funds from the credulous for an Esoteric College to be created in the 
Rocky Mountains, where Heaven on earth is to be realized, all the 
world’s wisdom and a great deal more concentrated in one brilliant 
focus, and boundless wealth to be realized, as they can create food 
enough to supply all the weridd for almost nothing by their sublime 
command of unknown scientes derived frbm some wonderful Pundit 
of the Himalayan Morntains 1 1 Py such sublime sciences food will 
be gathered from the atmosphere, wool produced without sheep, and 
cities larger than Boston erected by magical wisdom. For magnificent 
pretence appealing to ignorant credulity, the Butler scheme surpasses 
the Oriental marvels, and appeals to a lower class of minds. But 
there is an element of fraud and money-getting in the Butler pro- 
gramme, which does not exist in the harmless illusions of Hindu 
Theosophy. Nevertheless charges of fraud in the magical marvels 
-of the Tbefosophic Society, or rather of Madame ||lavatsky, have 
been stoutly maintained by investigators, and as stoutly denied by 
members of the society. 

Nevertheless it must be conceded that persons of active minds, 
who delight more in ingenious speculation than in the verification of 
hypotheses, have given their adhesion to Hinduism. But this may 
be paralleled by the fact that others of still more vigorous intellect 
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i have surreudered to the absurdities of Roman Ca)tholici 9 ra» even in 
‘ spite of its awful historical record. Hiunaa nature is not always 
proof against the magnetic attra'fctioii of masses. The millions of 
aiiv church, its wealth, its splendor, its literature, its power and its 
social influence, have often stronger attActions than those of pure 
truth in its virgin nakedness and lielpletesnes?; and indeed we all 
inherit cohiitless centuries of superstition a strong unconscious 
yearning fpr the mysterious and irrational. My America^ friend 
Olcott has surrendered to the Oriental charm, and it is a question 
whether he^ shall hew able to infuse the western common sense and, 
si)irit of investigation into the liindu relics of antiquity, or shall go 
more than half-way to meet, the spirit of Hinduism and lose his 
connection with the independent px’ogress of the West. Ilis exposi- 
tion of “ Theosophy,' Religion, and Occult Science *’ is an able aiid 
brilliant production. His presentation of Theosophy as a liberal 
religion and ah independent truthseeking impulse must attract every 
reader. There is a vigor and breadth of thought in the whole 
volume which wins4he admiration of the reader. 

He states as the two chief avowed objects of the society, — the 
formation of a nucleus of an Universal Brotherhood for the research 
of the truth, and the promotion of kind feelings between man and 
mail ; and the pursuit of the study of ancient religuHis, philosophies, 
and sciences.’’ The objection’ I would present is that as Oriental 
Theosophy has been presented in the main, it seems to bo little else 
than a revival of the ancient religious and so-called philosophies and 
sciences, in which, as an independent unprejudiced inquirer, I fail to 
see either a properly developed religion, a genuine philosophy, ' 
anything worthy qf the naipe of science. ■ 

The philosophy and sci^ence are condensed into the purely fanciful 
statement of the “ Hindu philosophies,” that a human being is made 
up of “seven well-defined principles or groups,” viz., “the material 
body; the life principle; the astral body; the Kamarupa (will, 
desire) resulting as the ‘double’ Mayavirupa; the physical intelli- 
gence or animal soul ; the spiritual intelligence ; the Divine spirit 
atrna.”^ “ Each of these principles is subdivided into seven sub- 
groups,” — so there are fqxt^-niue quiddities to make up the entity,' 
man. . . 

This is not science ; \t is not a study or investigation of man. 
The so-called philosophers (?) who gave this analysis were pro- 
foundly ignorant of man, ignorant alike of his anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, and psychology ; ignorant of the functions, of the various 
structures of the body, and of every organ of the brain or law of 
Its action. These are western sciences, of which India knew 
uothing. Their'^^pretended philosophers had not the energy or 
<5apacity to investigate man, and their analysis of him was purely 
fubjective — an analysis of their idea of man, their mode of consider- 
ing him. 

A philosopher of this transcendental type might analyze a travel- 
er s trunk into its seven principles, and say .that it consists of its 
orm, its color, its odor, its elasticity, its size, its weight, unddts cubic 
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capacity. With these profound ideas he* might look Fith contempt 
i:^pon the mechanic who could only discover a cer|;ain quantity of 
wood, leather, hinges, and- nails. ; 

Innumerable western observers, not dominated by the inherited 
ignorance of antiquity, discover in the ptpdy o^ rqafi simply, a mate- 
rial body, a spirituab form, and an inteVior soul or spirit. These 
three things are as well established as anything in physical science 
by the concurrent investigations of a vas#'liumber of^ fearless in- 
quirers ; and when the dreamy Oriental tries^’tO substitute his ob- 
i^olete speculations concerning forty-nine eleineOts., in ’mlliSn, for oui 
positive knowledge, he appeals not to reason or common sense, but 
to that blind faith in mysticism which 0 U|* advancing civilization lias 
not yet overcome. That so vigorous a mind as Col. Olcott’s; should 
have surrendered to this transcendeiitjil -wohs^nse much to be 
regretted. , 

The talent and litea’ary taste of Coif Olcott, aided by Mad. lilayat 
sky, have galvanized into temporary vitality, th?f de^ayii^g mass o1 
Oriental superstition and 2)sendo-p1liloso2)h3^ but the- infelligeiil 
reader is astonished to find one ^ho writes with brilliant and pliilos 
* opbic eloquence, up to a certain limit, suddenly abandon thje scientific 
Biethod, and sniTeiuler to the unproved and und^monstiable tlieorief 
inherited from an ignorant, superstitions, and mythological antiquity 
‘‘Throughout the East” (says Col. Olcott in his London address 0: 
July, 1884) “ it is accounted the chief merit of Theosophy that ifi 
teachings are but the uncolored recapitulation of the grand philos 
ophy taught to Egypt and Greece by their holy sages, and embahnec 
in their ancestral literature.” , 

This is a distinct and authoritative avowal of what I have chargee] 

- — that what is prjesented to the world as Theosophy is but ancieifi 
Hinduism. So it is presented everywhere. The Thec^sophy of en 
lightened Americans — the well-verified Pnenmatology which iinfoldj 
the relation of the spirit world to this, tjaces the onward course 0; 
humanity in both worlds, and by an exact Anthropology shows ho^ 
the physical constitution of man maintains its innumerable correla 
tions with the psychic universe, showing the precise convolutions 0; 
the brain in which tlie most interior spiritual nhenoniena have t 
home, while by Psycbometiy it brings the exploration of these niys 
teries within the reach of all progressive minds — is practically ignoiec 
to make room for the Oriental phantasmagoria. They give us ai 
unlimited supply of Karma, Reincarnation, seven abstract incompre 
hensible homunculi or androidal elements, wliich the English lan- 
guage cannot describe and a solid English intellect cannot conceive 
— Shells, Eleinentaries, Elementals, Yogis, Chelas, Rishis — Astrals, 
who comprehend and manage the incomprehensible atomic congloni' 
erations of the Sthulasarira, holding the Jiva, and the Jiva entwining 
with the Kamarupa, and the Kamarupa holding tlie Manas, and the 
Manas lidding the Buddhi, and the whole carrying the illimitable 
Atma, until th«y land in Devachan, and probably longer, on the road 
to the incomprehensible Nirvana, which neither India nor Euixipe can 
define, but which is life or death according to the cogitative mood, of 
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the writer who desU’iB^s it, and which Olcott illusti;ates as “ Buddha’s 
doctrine ” thSt^the soul is no't immortal ! ! ” This is the intellectual 
mytliological chaos, inherited from “ their holy sages ” which is 
actively propagated as ^ — what? — not as Hinduism, but as THEbs- 
OPHY — ^ as seienqe aspiring to 'Divine Wisdom — while it is simply 
an ahauag'ument pt ^sitive \psychic science to plunge into that 
labyrinth/qf Jolly from which the past three centuries have relieved 
the European mind. ,TQhe dreariest swiul-blinding fog of Mediaeval 
Scliolasticisra is sucp^sed by the “ six major schools *’ of “ Aryan 
Philosophy” and the yumerous minor schools of the same. This 
Aryan Phu 6 sophy(?) is- the Eastern wing of that dense cloud of 
absurd mysticism which; overhung Europe for near a thousand years, 
suppressing all progressive^ science, and creating an atmosphere to 
nourish the deadly grcwth o{ tyrannic superstition. That scholasti- 
cism had Jts taproot in thfe superstitious philosophies of Greece and 
Asia Minor, yvhich unitized in spirit with the so-called Aryan philos- 
ophy which Col. Ojcott seeks to revive. 

' Whqn MoHini, a fanious representative of Orientalism, was in this 
country,* I listened to one^ of his discourses, which made it quite 
apparc^ut'^that lie was*iirsynipatliy, ffot with modern science, but with 
the theological seholksticisn^pf past centuries, and thoroughly drilled 
in the most incomprehensible follies of Aryan philosophy, to which 
Col. Olcott hu-s added its most incredible legends. 

'riie credulity which acbepts these mytlis and dreams is a strange 
siiperaddition upon such a mind as Olcott’s. He is an intellectual 
marvel. To a certain extent lie is clear and bright in thought, but 
beyond his lucidity there is a nimbus of mist, and his intellect shines 
like a lantern surrounded by a London fog which it cannot pierce. 

The credulity'^which enables him to accept and propagate ancient 
Hinduism leads him of course to, accept as true a’ great amount of 
legendary lore, which, ridiculous' as it may seem, is fully as worthy 
of credence as the great body of Hinduism which he calls? Theosophy. 
The coiiimoii weakness of the superstitious mind is to accept upon 
tlie feeblest legendary testimony the most improbable things, which 
are located far enough in the past. Thus in his lecture 011 India, 
Olcott says of the ancient Aryans, upon the testimony of ‘‘ the late 
Bramaclura Hawaii — “They could navigate the atV, and not only 
‘mvlgate^ hut fight hatfleH in it^ like so many war eagles, contending the 
doiniiiioii of the clouds. To be so perfect in aeronautics, as he justly 
they must have known all the arts and sciences related to that 
science, including the strata and currents of the atmosphere, their 
relative temperature, humidity, and density, and the specific gravity 
the various gases. At the Mayarabha described in the Bharata, 
he tells us, were microscopes, telescopes, clocks, watches, mechanical 
^nging birds, and articulating and speaking animals. The Ashta 
Vidya — a science of which oiir modern professors have not even an 
uikling — enabled its proficients to completely deetroy an invading 
drniy by enveloping it in an atmosphere 01 poisonom gases, filled with 
^*''v-striking shadowy shapes and with awful soufidsf Feb Faw 
as the terrible giant says iu the juvenile story, is our only 
conunent qn this. 
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I The credulitj^ that accepts such extravagant fab]e$ as these is a 
suflScient explanation of the origin of Hindu Theosophy, Col. Olcott 
is the president and founder — the responsible head and source of the 
%(hcalled Theosophic societies. He has blindly accepted the theories 
of Mad. Blavatskjr, and accepted Hinduism as his Bible. F^om these 
two the contagion of blind faith has spread t© the West. And the 
immense ignorance of genuine, psychic science‘.(in fashionable society) 
constitutes a rich soil, enriched by sentimentalism and credulity, in 
which Hinduism may flourish when smuggled in under the charm- 
ihg name of Theosophy. It cannot be argued out of existence by 
Scientific or philosophic thinkers any more than we could argue down 
Roman Catholicism or Mormoiiism. The reasoning faculty that can- 
not exclude a falsehood cannot expel it after acceptance. 

In a book published by Col. Olcott in 1875, entitled “ People from 
the Other World,” his credulity was fully displayed. The following 
is not the most extravagant of its narratives, but sufficient to show 
his fondness for Munchausenisms : — 

“ Madame (Blavatsky) says that in full sight of a multitude, com- 
prising several hundred Europeans and many thousand Egyptians 
and Africans, the juggler came out on a hare space of ground, lead- 
ing a small boy, stark-naked, by the hand, and carrying a huge roll 
of tape, that might be twelve or eighteen inches wide. 

“ After certain ceremonies he whirled the roll about his head sev- 
eral times, and then flung it straight np into the air. Instead of 
falling back to earth after it had ascended a short distance, it ke})t 
on upward, unwinding and unwinding interminably from the stick, 
until it grew to be a mere sp^ck, and finally passed out of siglit. 
The juggler drove the pointed end of the stick into the ground, and 
then beckoned the boy to approach. Pointing upward, and talking 
in a strange jargon, he seemed to he ordering the little fellow to 
ascend the self-suspended tape, which by this time stood straight and 
stiff, as if it were a board whose end rested against some solid sup- 
port up in mid-air. The boy bowed compliance, and began climbing, 
using his hands and feet as little ‘All Right’ does when climbing 
Satsuma’s balance-pole, The boy went higher and higher until he, 
too, seemed to pass ii.to the clouds and disappear. 

“ The juggler waited five or ten minutes, and then, pretending to 
be impatient, shouted up to his assistant as if to order iiim down, j 
No answer was heard, and no boy appeared ; so, finally, as if carried 
away with rage, the juggler thrust a naked sword into his breecdi- ] 
clout (the only garment upon his person), and climbed after the boy. ' 
Up and up and up, hand over hand, stej) by step, he ascended, until 
the straining eyes of the'multitnde saw him no more. There wns a 
moment’s pause, and. then a wild shriek came down from the skji 
and a bleeding arm, as if freshly dut from the boy’s body, fell with 
a horrid thud upon the ground. Then came another, then the two 
legs, one after the other, then the dismembered trunlc, and, last of 
all, the ghastly head, every part streaming with gore and covering 
the ground. ^ .1 

“A second lad now stepped forward, and, gathering the mutilated ; 
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fragments of Ms comrade into a he^p, threw a dirty cloth upon them 
ana retired. Presently the juggler was seen descending as slowly 
and cautiously as he had ascended. He reached the ground at last^ 
with his naked sword’ all dropping with blood. Paying no attention 
to the remains of his supposed victim, he went to rewinding his tape 
upon his stick, his audience meanwhile breaking out into cries of 
impatience and execration. When the tape was all rewound, he 
wiped his sword, and then, deliberately stepping to the bloody heap, 
lifted off the ragged quilt, and up rose the little tape-climher as hearty 
as ever^ and bowed and smiled upon the amazed throng as though 
dismemberment were an after-breakfast pastime to which lie had beeh. 
accustomed from infancy.’’ 

What an appetite for the marvellous doqs this exhibit, and b,ow 
well does it illustrate his credulous acceptance of Indian legends. 
This credulity is the pervading spirit of Hindu Theosophy. When 
this hook was first issued, 1, urged Col. Olcott to preserve its credi- 
bility and respectability as a record of spiritual phenomena by strik- 
ing out its most preposterous narratives of foreign miracles, but he 
rejected the advice. 

It is toward such marvels, hidden far away in the dim distance, 
and seen by'tlie eye of faith, that Col. Olcott leads his followers. 
They are not promised any demonstration that such things do occur, 
but urged to believe with a blind faith that all things are possible, by 
devoting themselves for years to the pursuit of the impossible, aa 
children run to find the end of the rainbow. To be a Chela and to 
become a Yogi is the aspiration of Hindu Theosophy, and great sire 
the promises of the lesider. The IPogi in the third stage, he says, 
‘^overcomes all the primary and subtle forces — that ie to say, he van- 
quishes the nature spirits or elenientsils resident in the four kingdoms 
of nature ; and neither fire can bum. water drown^ earth crusk^ nor 
poisonous air suffocate his bodily frame. He is no longer dependent 
upon the limited powers of the five senses for knowledge of sm- 
rounding Nature ; he has developed a spiritual hearing that makes 
tlie most distant and most hiddeiTsounds audible, a sight that sweeps 
tlie area of the whole solar system, and penetrates tjie most solid 
bodies along with the hypothetical ether of modern science ; he can 
make himself as buoyant as thistle down, or as heavy as the giant 
jock ; he can subsist without food for inconceivably long periods^ and 
d he chooses, can arrest the ordinary course of nature, and escape 
bodily death to an inconceivably protracted aye. Having learned the 
laws of the natural forces, the causes of phenomena, and the sove- 
'tdgu capabilities of the human will, he may make ‘ miracles ’ his 
})lavthing8.” 

The wonderful powers of these invisible and intanjgible Yogis must 
have furnished the model for that swindling romance of Ohinart and 
jhiiler, the "‘Call to the Awakened” “from the Unseen and Un- 
Kuowu,” which improves upon the model furnished by Hindu Tbeos- 
ophy ill the marvellous claims for the unseen wise -men who have 
mastered all the secrets of nature. The American frauds however, 
appeals to a lower class of minds, and differs from the harmless illu- 
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sions of Hinduism which have no such evil reputation except in the 
charges of fraud against Mad. Blavatsky’s miracles by Mr. Hodgson, 
and the denial of the charge by the Theosophic Society, who regard 
it as a persecution. 

The progress of Hinduism must run in the line of ‘‘^he least 
resistance and the largest credulity — a line which I regret to say 
runs through some portions of the spiritual camp ; but 1 can assure 
Col, Olcott that if one of these third degree Yogis of the ever-fast- 
ing, everlasting, uncrushable and incomhuatihle pattern, who can 
breathe carbonic acid gas, and sleep at the bottom of the ocean, or 
in the fiery furnace, could be induced to present himself in the 
United States, he might realize as Dr. Johnson expressed it ‘'a wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice,” and win an audience to the Colonel’s 
graceful lectures that would require a Western prairie to hold them, 
as the immortal Yogi, wreathed in brilliant flames, might give us 
most charming and startling news of wliat is going on in the wisest 
circles of Jupiter, Mars, and Venus, and save astronomers from any 
further necessity of erecting gigantic telescopes, while he could also 
instruct geologists as to the richest veins of gold, and explain the 
fiery constitution of the centre of the globe and the possible source 
of future volcanic eruptions. 

And yet this chaotic and credulous Hindu Theosophy has been 
accepted by people of education as a pleasant thing to talk about, 
because they know little of its boundless demands, upon credulity, 
and think little of anything but the pleasant meanings of the word 
Theosophy — and because as a general rule they know very little 
indeed of tlie scientific Theosdphy of Ameiica, and arc therefore 
easily misled in, matters of psychic science. 

If there is anything of much value in the Hinduism of the 
Theosophical Society 1 have been unable to discover it, and I venture 
to suggest' that when Sanscrit speculation and Sanscrit ignorance are 
resurrected, it would be better to call it frankly Aryan Philosophy, 
or Sanscrit Pliilosojihy, or Hindu Philosophy, than to conceal its 
character with the noble word Theosophy, that it may be smuggled 
into the circle of modern science with which it has nothing in 
common. 

The word Theosophy, its borrowed password, suggests the broad 
and liberal view of religion advocated by Olcott which is substan- 
tially that of the best thinkers of the ])rese]it time, but it is only 
a speculative view. It does not bring an earnest practical system of 
religion, intent on conquering the evils which abound in India, 
Europe and America, and applying all knowledge to the betterment 
of society. 1 find nothing in Oleott’s exposition to enlighten Ameri- 
can Theosophists, but much to darken the mind if accepted. The 
power of the human spirit both in and out of the body, the psycliic 
control of matter, the double and other marvels magnified by Hin- 
duism, are better understood in America than in India ; but those 
who first learn ►of these things from Theosophic societies may siq)- 
pose they are getting a rare and exclusive esoteric wisd^om. bet 
them look to the proper sources of information and they will be 
mideqeived. 
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Upon the whole, we may co*uclude that this disguised Hinduism 
has given us neither science, philosophy, nor true religion. Its 
science is false, its philosophy is but subjective dreams, and its 
religion is not only ignorant of the destiny of man, but is largely 
composed of a benevolent and harmless namby-pamb}^ dreamy 
pessimism quite unfit for the stirring world of active duties, in 
which evil is to be bravely conquered and mankind led to a higher 
destiny by the unwearied toil of the noble who live in accordance, 
with that life in Heaven which is not a passive dream, but an 
unwearying labor of love. 


% l^atural 25one 

REMARKABLE OPERATIONS BY AN UNTUTORED WOMAN ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 

An interesting story of concern to Brooklyn people was recalled 
to mind the other day: — 

Anzonia is a little, picturesque village near Vittoria, in nOrth** 
eastern Italy, not far from the Austrian Tyrol. It is the home of a 
noted woman, whose fame has spread throughout all Europe by her 
skill to relieve human suffering. Regina dal Cin was born in the 
village of Veiidenciano, near Conegliaiio, Venetia, April 4, 1819. 
Her parents were Lorenzo Marchesini and Marianna Sandonella, 
both of whom belonged to the peasantry of Venetia. Following 
the vocation of her mother, Regina, from early childhood, displayed 
a taste for setting dislocated bones. 

At first practising her art on chickens and animals, Regina’s first 
operation, strange to say, was upon her mother. (Jne day, as she 
was going to a neighboring village, the wagon upset and her leg was 
broken. Regina, who was now nine years old, following, her 
mother’s direction, set the limb. Her mother was carried home and 
confined to the house for forty days, during which her daughter 
became her nurse. A year later Regina went to live with her 
brother at Vittoria, where she began to vsee operations in the 
hospital and acquired her celebrated delicacy of •touch. At the 
age of eighteen she married Lorenzo dal Cin, a })oor peasant, 
and was shortly left a widow with one sou, who became a priest* 
Among her early operations was one upon a poor fellow in the 
village of Alpago, who was confined to his bed by fractured legs. 
The doctors had ordered amputation, when Regina, appearing at the 
time, declared she could save both legs, and in a short time the 
man was able to walk. 

Doctoi-s, enraged at being thus outrivalled, had her arrested and 
taken before the tribune lor practising without a license. Her 
advocate was the patient whom she had just cured. Regina was 
pardoned, but Ordered to practise no more. Yet patients came to 
her day by day, declaring they would see no one else. The theory 
of her skill wias the ‘‘ reduction of the femur.” A poultice of marsh- 
luallow and bran was applied and continued for a longer or shorter 
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time, faccordingly as the dislocation was new or old. When the 
bone had attained a certain softness the manipulation began and the 
.'dismembered parts placed aright, the force being us^ at the proper 
^time, and unconsciously to the patient, all beiii^' done without 
chloroform and without causing pain. It must be ramarke^, how. 
ever, that she possessed an almost superhuman strength *in her 
fingers, equal to that of two men. 

Another wonderful cure was in the case of Dr. Bellini, an invalid 
from hip dislocation, of twenty years’ standing. Dr. Belliin was one 
of , the physicians whose prejudice, twenty-live years before, she had 
sought to overcome. From 1843 to 1868 she continued to practise 
her profession, in which her only desire was to excel. From patients 
of ample means she always expected liberal compensation, but the 
poor she charged nothing. Again summoned before the tribunal at 
Vittoria for practising without a license, she was condemned to two 
months’ imprisonment. The case was carried to the higher court at 
.Venice, where, defending herself with great skill, she said : “Gentle- 
men, you know very well how to name the bones. I do not; but I 
can set them, and you cannot.” She was acquitted amid great 
rejoicing. A lady of Venice^ whose daughter was suffering from 
luxation of the femur, sent for Regina, and the young lady in 
a short time was able to lay aside her crutches. The physi- 
cians of Venice, after an interview, now each presented her with 
with a certificate. Honors still awaited her. Mr. Caiienida, a rich 
banker of Trieste, whose daughter had suffered from infancy with 
the same disease, and who had consulted all the best physicians of 
the great capital without finding any benefit, finally sent for Regina, 
who operated on the daughter, and in a short time she was cured. 
Operations began to multiply. Wonderful cures were effected. 
Regina was tendered an ovation. Surrounded on the streets and 
everywhere hailed with enthusiasm, she would smile and bid them 
“thank God, for it is to him I hold the gift.” The municipality 
invited her to operate in the city hospital before a number of physi- 
cians, and she secured their warm approval, and they rewarded her 
with a certificate. 

The mayor iftw gav^ her a grand dinner, at whiph were present 
the 4Ute of the city and many physicians. They applauded her 
everywhere, as if she were Garibaldi or some other liberator of the 
country. 

The day of her departure a deputation of patients, headed by M. 
Valerio, who had been cured of luxation of twenty years’ standing, 
presented her with a magnificent album, containing over 4,000 signa- 
tures, including those of eighty physicians, beautifully dedicated in 
lines of gold. The municipality of Trieste presented her with 100 
napoleons in gold, one-half of which she distributed to the poor. 
The profession offered her 300 florins a year and a villa to remain. 

It was a f^te day at Vittoria wheii the Italian government sent 
Regina a diploma allowing her to practise. Music sounded on the 
streets, national airs were sung. A, young man whom she had cured 
of luxation of the femur wrote two poems, which were : rendered at 
the theatre during the afternoon and evening. 
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Mr. Isaac R. Robinson, ;of Monta^ie terrace, Br(5oklyn, who was 
rendered lame from a sickness during infancy, while travelling 
abroad sought her ^it her home and was benefited to the extent of 
being able to walk without the use of a high shoe. The cases oited 
are all cures, yet in some instances reluxation took place after treat- , 
merit, as to wmch she said, “I only begin to cure ; you must do the. 
rest,” meaning the continuance of bandages, etc. Incurable patient$,' 
sought her door. Discerning their condition, a single touch telling 
her the condition of the bone, she dismissed them with a sweet suiile^ 
often handing them a coin. 

Though now seventy years old, day by day she is visited by Ital-' 
•iiiiKs, Austrians, French, Prussians, Russians, Poles, Greeks, and" 
Turks. She shows no distinction to patients. — Brookljfu 


Slochtooati, tlje Hatopet. 

HOW SHE GAINED HER POSITION. 

The following account of Belva Lockwood, the late Presidential 
candidate, is extracted from an interesting autobiographickl narra- 
tive which she published in “ Lippincott’s Magazine” for February, 
1888. The whole narrative is interesting, but our Jotirnal has only 
space for the following : — 

Tn my college course I had studied and had become deeply inter- 
ested in the Constitution of the United States, the law of nations^ 
political economy, and other things that had given me an insight 
into political life. I had early conceived a passion for reading the 
biographies of great men, and had discovered that in almost eyery 
instance law has been the stepiiing-stone to greatness. Born a 
woman, with all of a woman’s feelings and intuitions, I had all ol 
the ambitions of a man, forgetting the gulf between the rights and 
privileges of the sexes. In my efforts to discover new avenues of 
labor I met with some ludicrous and some serious experiences, 
many of which were known only to myself. Andrew Johnsop was 
at this time President of the republic, and William H. Seward Sec- 
retary of State. There was a vacancy in the consiflship at Ghent, 
Conceiving that I could fill this position, 1 had the audacity to make 
application for it. Preparatory to a prospective appointment, I 
reviewed my German, read all the authors that I could find on Inter- 
national Law in the United States Supreme Court Library, and, pro- 
curing through my member of Congress a copy of the Consular 
Manual, made myself quite familiar with its c6utents, so that I fully-' 
believed that I was competent to perform the service requii;ed of rf 
consular officer, never once stopping to consider whether the nation 
to which I should be accredited would receive a woman. 

To my disappointment and chagidn, no notice was ever taken of 
application, and I was too weak-kneed to renew it. The fac^: 
that Andrew Jbhnson soon afterwards became involved in many 
complications with Congress, which ended in his impeachment bjr 
that body, may account in a measure for the lack of interest take^ 
by him and by the public at large in my humble aspirations.^ 
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Meanwhile I had started a school at Onion League Hall, and had 
iadded to iny business the renting of four other, halls, which were 
filled nightly with Temperance Orders, Posts of the Grand Army, 
and other Orders, A strange business for a woman,” the neigh- 
bors said, I did not care for these comments, but the work was dis- 
tasteful to me, often keeping nie up late at night, and placing me 
constantly in contact with people with whom I had no affiliation. 
All my leisure hours were employed in study. And now, possessing 
myself of an old copy of the Four Books of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, I gave myself daily tasks until I had read and re-read them 
through. In the midst of these labors I committed the indiscretion 
•so common to the women of this country, and, after fifteen years 
and more of widowhood, married the Rev. Ezekiel Lockwood, on the 
11th of March, 1868. 

But this marriage did not cure my mania for the law. The school 
was given up, and during the folio wing, year I read Kent’s Commen- 
taries, occupying all the spare moments in the midst of my domestic 
work. In the autumn of 1869, on the opening of the. Columbian 
College Law Cla.ss, I attended with my husband, by' invitation of its 
President, Dr. Samson, the opening lecture of the course, delivered 
by him. 1 also went to the second lecture, and before the third 
presented myself for matriculation in this class and offered ,to pay 
the entrance-fee. This was refused, and I was thereupon informed 
that the question of my admission would be submitted to the 
faculty. One week, two weeks, elapsed, when one day I received a 
letter running thus : — 

“Columbian College, Oct. 7, 1869. 
“Mrs. Bblva A. Lockwood: 

“ Madam, — The Faculty of Columbian College have considered 
your request to be admitted to the Law Department of this institu- 
tion, and, after due consultation, have considered that such admis- 
sion would not be expedient, as it would be likely to distract the 
attention of the young men. 

“ Respectfully, 

^ “ Geo. W. Samson, Pres .'' 

1 was much chagrined by this slap in the face, and the inference 
to be drawn from it, that iny rights and privileges were not to be 
considered a moment whenever they came in confiict with those of 
the opposite sex. My husband counselled that I should keep silence 
about it, as hjs relg^tions with Dr. Samson, as ministers and co-labor- 
ers in the same church, had hitherto been friendly. But the truth 
would out. The newspaper men got hold of it, as newspaper men 
will, and came to me and demanded to see the letter, declaring that 
the action of Dr. Samson was a matter of public interest. My hus- 
baqd protested ; but I read them the letter, retaining the original, 
which I still have. 

Next year the National University Law School was opened, amh 
ostensibly as a part of its plan to admit women to membership on 
the same terms as young men, I was invited, with other ladies, to 
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attend the classes, and gladly accepted. At its first session fifteen 
ladies matriculated, partly as a novelty, I suppose, but certainly 
without any idea of the amount of labor involved. Many of them 
left with the close of the first quarter but some continued through 
the year, and a few of Iheia held on until the middle of the second 
year. Only two persons, Lydia S. Hall and myself, completed the 
course. At first, besides the regular class-recitations, we were 
admitted to the lectures with the 3 ^bung men, although the recita- 
tions had been separate. This was a compromise between prejudice 
and progress. It was not long before there commenced to be a 
growl by the young men, some of them declaring openly that they 
would not graduate with women. 'The women were notified that 
they could no longer attend the lectures, but would be permitted to 
complete the coui’se of studies. As Commencement day approaclied, 
it became very evident that we were not to receive our diplomas, nor 
be permitted to appear on the stage with the young men at gradua- 
ti()]i. This was a heavy blow to my aspirations, as the diploma: 
would have been the entering wedge into the court and saved me 
tiio weary contest which followed. 

For a time I yielded quite ungracefully to the inevitable, while 
Lydia S. Hall solaced herself by marrying a man named GralTan and 
leaving the city. She was not a young woman at that time, but a 
staid matron, past forty; and after her departure I entirely lost sight 
of her, and suppose she became “merged,” as Blackstone says, in 
her husband. I was not to be squelched so easily. 

I asked a member of the bar, Francis Miller, Esq., to move my • 
admission to the bar of the Supreme Court, D.C., wliich he did»' 
some time in the latter part of July, 1872, and I was referred to the 
examining committee for report. 1 at once hunted up the committee 
and asked for the examination. It was with evident reluctance that 
the Committee came together for the examination, which was quite 
rigid and lasted for three days. I waited for weeks after this, but 
the committee did not report. Thereupon I entered complaint of. 
their action to the Supreme Justice, David K. Cartter, and another 
committee was appointed. It was Judge Cartter who one year 
before, in the revision of the Laws of the District of Columbia^ 
knowing that some women in the District were preparing for admis- ’ 
sion to the bar, had asked that the rule of court be so amended aa 
to strike out the word “ male,” and it had been done, so that this dis- 
ability no longer stood in my way. The new committee, like the old , 
one, examined me for three days, but would not report. They were 
opposed to the innovation. The age of progress that had to some ; 
extent softened and liberalized the judges of the District Supreme 
Gourt had not touched the old-time conservatism of the bar. I waa 
blocked, discouraged tempore^ but had not the remotest idea of 
giving up. 

^ Desperate enough for any adventure, I now, at the request of 
llieodore Tilton, went on a canvassing and campaigning tour through 
Ibe Southern States in the interest of the New York Tribune &nd. . 
Golden Age^ and of Horace Greeley, whom the Liberal Republicans^ 
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had, Dominated for the Presidency in July, 1872- My trip was a rea- 
s^pnably successful one^ but it did hot elect Greeley. 

‘ After the political sky had cleared, I made my appearance at a 
course of lectures in the Georgetown College Law Class ; but when 
a call was made by the chancellor for the settlement of .dues my 
hxoney was declined, and I was informed by a note from the chancel- 
lor, a few days later, that I could not become a member of the class. 
I then turned my attention to Howard University, and for a time 
attended the lectures in that institution ; but the fight was getting 
monotonous and' decidedly one-sided. Some of the justices of the 
peace in the District, and Judge William B. Snell of the Police 
Court, had notified me that 1 would be recognized in the respective 
courts as attorney in the trial of any case in which 1 chose to appear; 
and Judge Olin had recognized me in the Probate Court of the Dis- 
trict. 1 had even ventured to bring suit on a contract in a justice 
court. This procedure was considered so novel that it was tele- 
graphed all over the country by the Associated Press. 

I now grew a little bolder, and to a certain extent desperate, and 
addressed the following letter to President (xrant, then president t’r 
officio of the National University Law School:' — 

“No. 432 Ninth Street, N.W., 

“ Washington, D.C., September 3, 1873. 

“ To His Excellency U. S. Grant, Pre.mdent U. A, : 

“Sir, — You are, or you are not, president of the National Uiii- 
vprsity Law School. If you are its president, I desire to say to you 
that I have passed through the curriculum of study in this school, 
and am entitled to, and demand, my diploma. If you are not its 
president, then I ask that you take your name from its papers, and 
pot hold out to the world to be what you are not. 

“ Very respectfully, 

“Belva a. Lockwood.-” 

This letter contained about as much bottled-up indignation as it 
was possible for one short missivfe to conceal under a respectful guise. 
1 received no direct answer, but next week I was presented by the 
Chancellor of the University, W. B. Wedgewood, with my diploma 
duly signed, and a few days after 1 was admitted to the bar. 

On my admission, the clerk remarked, “ You went through to-day, 
Mrs. Lockwood, like a knife. You see the world moves in our day.” 
Justice Cartter said, “ Madam, if you come into this court we shall 
treat you like a man.” Justice Arthur McArthur remarked, “ Bring 
on as many women lawyers as you choose : I do not believe they will 
be a success.” These comments did not affect me, as I already had 
my hands full of work, and cases ready to file in anticipation of my 
idmissioii. My friends had confidence in my ability ; and the atten- 
tion that had been called to me in the novel contest I had made not 
bnly gave me a wide advertising, but drew towards me a great deal 
stibstantial sympathy in the way of work. Besides this, I had 
dready booked a large number of government claims, in which I had 
been recognized by the heads of the different Departments as attor- 
ney : so that I was not compelled, like my young brothers of the bar 
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wlio did not Svwih to graduate with a woman, to sit in my office and 
wait for cases. I have been now fourteen years before the bat, in an 
almost continuous practice, and my experience has been large, often 
serious, and many times amusing. I have never lacked plenty of 
good paying work ; but, while I have supported my family welh I 
have not grown rich. In my business I have been patient, painstak- 
ino*, and indefatigable. There is no class of case that comes before 
the court that I have not ventured to try, either civil, equitable, or 
criminal; and my clients have been as largely men as women. 
There is a good opening at the bar for the class of women who have 
taste and tact for it. 

Ikit neither my ambitions nor my troubles ceased with my admis- 
sion to the District bar. On or about the 1st of April, 1874, having 
an important case to file in the Court of Claims, I asked one A. A. 
Hosmer, a reputable member of the bar of that court, to move my 
admission thereto, having previously filed with the clerk my powCr 
of attorney in the case, and a certificate from the clerk of the Dis- 
trict Court of my good standing therein, as required by the rule of 
that court. 

At precisely twelve o’clock the five justices of that dignified court 
marched in, made their solemn bows, and sat down. Without cere- 
mony, after the formal opening of the court by the clerk, and the 
reading of the minutes of the last session, niy gj’acious attorney 
moved my admission. There Was a painful pause. Every eye in 
the court-room was fixed first upon me, and then upon the court ; 
when Justice Drake, in measured words, announced, Mi%tress Lock- 
ivood^ you are a woman^ For the first time in niy life I began to 
realize that it was a crime t6 be a woman ; but it was too late to put 
in a denial, and I at once pleaded guilty to the charge of the court. 
Then the chief justice announced, This cause will be continued for 
one week.” I retired in good order, but my counsel, who had 
only been employed for that occasion, deserted me, and seemed 
never afterwards to have backbone enough to ke^p up the fight. 

On the following week, duly as the hand of the clock approached 
the hour of twelve, 1 again marched into the court-room, but this 
time almost with as much solemnity as the judges, and accompanied 
by my husband and several friends. When the case of Lockwood 
was reached, and I again stood up before that august body, the 
solemn tones of the chief justice announced, “ Mistress Lockwood^ 
you are a married woman Here was a new and quite unexpected 
arraignment, that almost took my breath away for the moment ; but 
1 collected myself, and responded, with a wave of my hand towards 
my husband, "‘Yes, may it please the court, but I am here with con- 
sent of my husband,” Dr. Lockwood at the same time bowing to the 
^ouvt. My pleading and distressed look was of no avail. The 
solemn chief justice responded, ‘‘This cause will be continued for 
another week.” 

Seeing that a fierce contest was imminent, I forthwitli employed a 
member of the bar, one Charles W. Horner, to appeJtr and plead my 
^-ause. He was a man who loved justice^ and who feared neither the 
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court nor conservatism. He prepared an able argument, presented it 
to the court on the following Monday, and, after patient attentfon, 
was allowed to file the same with the clei*k, while the cause of 
“ Lockwood ” was continued for one more week. Next Monday^ 
Judge Peck, who had been sitting in the cause, had died and of 
course there was an adjournment for another week. Upon the con- 
vening of the court at this time the cause was given to Judge Nott 
to deliver the opinion of the court ; and three \y^eks were devoted 
to this work. I had time to reflect, to study up on my law, to 
ponder upon the vast disparity bet*ll^en the sexes, and, if I had 
p6ssessed any nice discrimination, to see the utter folly of my course. 
But I would not be convinced. 

Three weeks later, I was again present on the solemn assembling 
of , that court. It took Judge Nott one hour and a half to deliver 
his opinion, which closed as follows: 

“ The position which this court assumes is that under the laws and 
Constitution of the United States a court is without power to grant 
such an application, and that a woman is without legal capacity to 
take the ollice of attorney.” 

Of course this was a squelcher, and with the ordinary female mind 
would have ended the matter ; for it was concurred in without a dis- 
senting voi(;e by the four other judges oji that august bencli. But I 
was at this time not only thoroughly interested in the law, but de- 
voted to my clients, anxious that their business should not suffer, and 
determined to support my family by the profession I had chosen. My 
cases and my powers o6 attordey were filed in the court, and there 
was nothing to prevent me from taking the testimony, which J did, 
and preparing the notices and motions which my clients filed. 
Nevertheless I found that I was working continuously at a disadvan- 
tage, and that my* clients lacked the confidence in me that I would 
have cominanded had 1 stood fairly with the court. 

I had another important case in course of preparation to file in the 
Court of Claims, and, in order to bridge over the disability under 
which I stood with the court, I took an assignment of the claim. 
But in this I hardly succeeded better. The case was that of Webster 
M. Raines et nx, against the United States, and my assignment 
covered only one-third of it. I appeared in propria persona^ and 
attempted to argue my own case. The chief justice declared that I 
was not the assignee, although the original claimant appeared in 
court and declared that I was, and stated also his desire to have me 
represent his portion of the case. It was no use. When I arose to 
explain my position, tlie court grew white at my audacity and imper- 
turbability, and positively declined to hear me. Then I hired a 
lawyer to represent me in the case, — a male attorney, who had been 
a judge on the bench. He occupied the court for three days4n say- 
ing very badly what 1 could have said well in one hour. This wa& 
some'little revenge; but he lost my*case^ and I at once appealed it 
to the Ujj^ted States Supreme Court, hoping that before the case 
would b^feached ift that court I should have had the three years oi 
good standing in the court below, and thus become entitled to ad* 
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missillii thereto under the rule, which reads, “ Any attorney in good 
starfding before the highest court of any State or Territory for the 
space of three years shall be admitted to this court when presented 
a member of this bar.”* I read the rule over carefully and' 
repeatecyy, to make sure that it included me, and asked myself. Why 
not? Was, not I a member of the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
Disftrict of Columbia in good standing? Had I not been such for 
three years ? The law did not say “ any man,” or ‘‘ any male citizen,” 
but “any attorney.” 

Patiently, hopefully, I waitei! At l^st, in October, 1876, full of 
liope and expectation, and in company with the Hon. A. G. Riddle, 
whom I had asked to introduce me, 1 presented myself before the bar 
of tlie United States Supreme Court for admission thereto. Again I 
had reckoned without my host. My attorney made the presentation, 
liolding iriy credentials in his hand. Those nine gowned judges 
looked at me in amazement and dismay. The case was taken under 
advisement, and on the following Monday an opinion rendered, of 
which the following is the substance : this court knows no English 

preccAent for the admission of women to the har^ it declines to admits 
onless there shall be a more extended public opinion^ or special legislor 
No pen can portray the utter astonisliment and surprise with 
which I listened to this decision. My reverence for the ermine 
vanished into thin air. 1 was daated, and kept repeating to myself, 
“ No English precedent! How about Queens Eleanor and Elizabeth, 
who .^at ill tlie a ala regia and dispensed the duties of chief chancellor 
of the English realm in person ? HAw about Anne, Countess of 
keinbrpke, who was hereditary sheriff of Westmoreland, and who at 
the assizes at Appleby sat with the judges on the bench ? ” “A more 
extended public opinion,” — how was I to make it? “Special legis- 
lation," — how was 1 to obtain it, with a family to support, and a sick 
husband on my hands? 1 went liome, and again took up the tliread 
of my law cases before the District bar, but determined not to let 
this matter rest. 

What next? When Congress assembled in December, I ajipealed 
to tiie Hon. Ben jamiri F. Butler to draft and introduce in tliat body 
a hill for the admission of women to the bar of the United States 
Su[)rcme Court. This was my first bid for the special legislation. 
d'he bill was carefully drawn, introduced, recommended by the 
House Judiciary for passage, debated, and ingloriously lost on its 
third reading. 

J'he following year a second bill, drafted, at my suggestion, by 
Hon. Win. G. Lawrence, fared even worse than the first, and died 
almost before it was born. 

Dining all these years of discouragement I was indefatigable in 
Ihe prc^ecution of my cases before the bar of the District, and had 
some reputation aS a lawyer. My husband, after three years of 
mtid prbstration, died April 23, 1877. In the autumn of 1877 somd 

.* Miller dissented from this opinion, and the chief justice dlhself, but 

ns decision was ever reduced to writing, he never allowed it to be printed. It 
in vain that I sought a copy of it from the clerk. 
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of the newspaper men of Washington, who had begun to be 
interested in the long and unequal contest that I had waged, asked 
me what I intended to do next. “ Get up a fight along the line,” I 
replied, “ 1 shall ask again to be admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court. I shall mys'elf draft a bill and ask its introduction ir^o both 
Houses of Congress ; and, as I have now a case to be brought in the 
Federal court in Baltimore, Royiiello vs. Attochd, I shall ask admis- 
sion to the bar of the Federal court at Baltimore.” This hitter 
claim had been sent to me from the cit}" of Mexico, and was for fifty 
thousand dollars. “ Very well,” said they : “ we are going to help 
you out this time.” And tliey did. 

I prepared and asked the Hon. John M. Glover to introduce 
into the House of Representatives, in December, 1877 , the following 
bill: — 

‘‘Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled: 

“ That any woman duly qualified, who shall have been a member of 
the highest court of any State or Territory, or of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, for ‘the space of three 3’eais, and sluill 
have maintained a good standing before such Court, and who slidll 
be a person of good moral character, sliall, on motion, and the pio- 
duction of such record, be^dmitted to ])ractise before the Supjenie 
Court of the United States.” 

I was soon called to make an argument before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, after which the bill was favorably lepoited 
without a dissenting voice, and passed the House early in the session 
by a two-thirds majority. 

On reaching tlie Senate, it was referred to the Senate Jiulici ly 
and committed to the lion. Aaron A. Saigent, of California. Con- 
ceiving that the bill as it» passed +he House was not broad enough, 
he amended it, but his amendment was lost, and the Judiciaiy Com- 
mittee made an adverse Report on the bill. I had done a great deal 
of lobbying and had used a great many arguments to get the bill 
through, but all to no avail, With consummate tact, Mr. Saigeiit 
^had. the bill recommitted, but it went over to the next session. I 
worked diligently through the second session of the Forty-fifth Coii- 
grci^ for the passage of 1113’’ bill, but tlie Judiciary Committee niacle 
a second adverse report on the bill, and this time Mr. Sargent had 
the forethought to have the, bill calendared, so that it might come up 
on its merits. * » 

But another misfortune overtook me : Mr. Sargent was taken ill 
before my bill was reached, and compelled to go to Florida for his 
health. What was I to do now ? Heire was my work for years about 
to be wrecked for want of a foster-mother in the Senate to take 
charge of it. I knew pretty well the status of every member of 
that body, for I had conversed with ^1 of them, both at this and at 
the previous session : and in this extremity I went to the Ho»- 
Joseph E. McDonald, of Indiana, and besought him to take charge 
of the bill. At first he declined, because, as he said, it was Mr. 
Sargent’s bill, and, when I insisted, he bade me go to the Hon. 
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George F. HoJir. I found that gentleman somewhat unwilling to 
take the entire responsibility of the bill. I was jiot satisfied to leave 
anything that I ought to do, undone, and so returned Mr. Mc- 
Donald, told him that I feared Mr. Sargent’s health was such that he 
would lyt return in time, and besought him to take upon himself, 
the responsibility of urging and securing the passage of the bill, say- 
iiio* that Senator Hoar would assist him, and Senator Sargent also, 
when he returned. From the time he assumed this responsibility 
Senator McDonald was vigilant in the interest of the bill, and, as 
the Forty-fifth Congress drew to a close, used what influence he 
could to get the bill up. It was in a precarious position. A single 
objection would carry it over. When it was about to be reached, I 
grew anxious, almost desperate, — called out everybody who was 
o])])osed to the bill, and begged that it might be permitted to come 
up on its merits, and that a fair vote might be had on it in the 
Sc I Kite. 

I have been interested in many bills in Congress, and have often 
appeared before committees of Senate and House; but this was by 
far the strongest lobbying that I ever performed. Nothing was too 
daring for me to attempt. 1 addressed Senators as though they were 
old familiar friends, and with an earnestness that carried with it 
conviction. Before the shadows of night had gathered, the victory 
had been won. The bill admitting women to the bar of the United 
States Supreme Court passed the Senate on the 7th of February, 
1(S79. It was signed by the President, Rutherford 13. Hayes, some 
days later. 

On the 3d of March, 1879, on motion of the Hon. A. G. Riddle, 

I was admitted to the bar of the United States Supreme Court. The ' 
passage of that bill virtually opened the doors of all the Federal 
courts ill the country to the women of tlie l%nd, whenever qualilied 
for such admission. I was readily admitted to the District Courts 
of Maryland and Massachusetts after this adfnission to the Supreme 
Court. 

On the 6th of March, 1879, on motion of the Hon. Thq^inas J. 
Duiant, I was admitted to the bar of the United States Court of 
Cliihiis. Thus ended the great .struggle for the admission of woman 
to the bar. Most of the States in the Union have since recognized, 
her right thereto, and notably the State of J^annsylvania, as in the 
case of Carrie B. Kilgore, who lias recently!;i||eri admitted to the 
Supreme Court of the State. — Bdva A, Lockwood, . 


Cbutational Sl^anuat Ctaining. 

% . 

An association has been formed in England for promoting the 
teaching of “sloyd.” This new System Itas for soihe time past been 
important factor in, the educational systems of several European 
countries. The great beauty of it lies in the fact that it educates a 
<ihild morally, physically, and mentally. Sweden was the originator 
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: of this system of manual instruction, which is hot, as is frequently 
-supposed, merely wood-carving, but is the system applied to the dif- 
ferent kinds of handiwork for educational purposes. 

: Slojd, the Scandinavian word, which is termed “sloyd^’ in Eng- 
land for convenience, means originally “ cunning^^* ‘‘<}lever,” 
“handy.” The results at which the system specially aims to implant 
respect for work in general, even for the coarser forms of manual 
labor; to develop activity, to foster order, cleanliness^ neatness, and 
accuracy ; to encourage attention, industry, and perseverance ; to 
develop the physical powers, and to train the eye and the sense of 
form. It is intended to teach all classes, from the highest to the 
lowest, how to use their hands as well as their heads, so. that each 
man and woman may be placed in a position of independence, and 
be capable of earning an honest livelihood. 

One of the chief Swedish authorities on the system, Miss Mystriim, 
has been engaged in London in adaipting the system to. English re- 
quirements. Active preparations are being made to instruct those 
desirous of becoming teachers. The course is arranged in series. 
The first article which learners have to make Ts a little pointer, using 
.merely a knife and glass-i)aper ; from such articles they jn’oceed to 
more difficult ones — making rulers, inkstands, brackets, and so 

’ forth. 

Attendance at the classes is voluntary on the part of pupils, so 
that there are certain conditions which the work must fulfil. It 
should be useful, and not too fatiguing; the articles made should 
offer variety, and should not be articles of luxury ; they should be 
accomplished without help, and they should be real work, and not 
play. A necessary feature, too, is that they should demand tliouglit- 
fulness, and not \)e purely mechanical work. Many will no doubt 
here say , "‘It is nothing more nor less than ordinary carpentering.” 
On consideration, however, it will be found there are several differ- 
ences — first and foremost comes the difference in the object of sloyd, 
which is not to turn out young carpenters, but to develop the facul- 
ties, and especially to give general dexterity, which will be of value 
no matter what line of life the pupil may afterwards pursue. Otlier 
differences are — the character of the objects made, which arc usually 
smaller tliim those made in the trade: the tools used; the knife, for 
instance — the most important of all in sloyd — is little used in 
ordinary carpentery ; and lastly, the manner of working is not the 
same : the division of labor employed in the carpentering trade is 
not allowed iji sloyd, where each article is executed entirely by each 
pupil. 

Truancy has almost been done away with in Swedish schools since 
the introduction of sloyd. It has been found in all the schools 
where it has been introduced that greater and more intelligent prog- 
ress has been made in the ordinary school-work. It makes children 
think for themselves. The system demanijg individual supervision 
and instruction, which is an advantage, as the teacher is enabled to 
gain an insight into the charac^r, and to establish a personal relation 
between himself and his pupils. 
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Ill regard to the statement that it promotes the physical* mental* 
and moral development, we find that morally it implants respect and 
love for work in general; it strengthens the bond between home and 
school ; and it fosters a sense of satisfaction in honest work, begun* 
carried, on, and completed by fair means. Mentally, sloyd acts in 
drawing out and exercising energy, perseverance, order, accuracy, 
and the habit of attention ; it causes pupils to rely on themselves*, 
to exercise forethought, and to be constantly putting two and tWQ 
togetlier. Physically, the system brniigs into action all the muscles* 
and exercises both sides of the body.# 

Pupils work witli the left hand and arm, as well as with the righ't* ’ 
in sawing, planing, etc. Sloyd is particularly useful to the girls of 
our higher schools, and is more important for them than their sisters 
of the working, classes. The former are sadly in want of some inter- 
esting active work to counterbalance the continual sitting and poring 
over books and exercises. Besides the general development it fur- 
nishes, the positive knowledge gained is of the greatest service, and 
serves to stimulate a growing experience of sympathy with men’s 
work, 

'I'he first course for training teachers in England commenced in 
August, at the J^adies’ College at Sydenham, which has been kindly 
lent for the purpose. Hitherto, those who would be teachers of 
sloyd have had to travel to the seminary at Mads, on the beautiful 
shores of Lake Savelangen ; and after going through the course 
tlicrc, have had to face the difficulty of applying the system to Eng- 
lish tastes and customs. Now they will not have quite so long a 
journey to undertake to gain instruction ; and the knowledge they 
do gain will be such as tliey can impart straight away to pupils. In 
order to counteract the evil of spurious teachers cropping up, there 
will he inspectors appointed who will be allowed to visit any places 
wliere sloyd is taught at any time, to see that the system is carried 
out properly and faithfully. 

'rhe British people are slowly awakening from their lethargy, and 
are at length making a stir to place themselves on a more equal foot- 
ing with our wary Continental brethren. Sloyd is one step in the 
light directiofi ; for we want whole men and women whose faculties 
are developed to their fullest extent, and who have learnt to apply, 
their knowledge, not only in emergencies, but in the daily events of 

life. — Chambers's JournaL 

» 

. MANUAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 

[/iead at Detroit^ Mich., before the Association for the Advancement of 
Women, by Ella C. Lapham.] 

Manual training is a much abused term. It is distinct, both in 
character and purpose, from industrial training. A manual training 
school is never a trade school. It makes of its pupil neither an 
^irtisan nor an artist, yetiit develops qualities essential to both. It 
cultivates carefulness and exactness, patience and method. In 
yords of Robert Seidel, “It teaches the child to value, obseirve; 
investigate, test, compose, and invent, — forces him to concentotiou, 
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attention, and perseverance, — and, nourishing the youthful instinct 
for activity, directs it toward the beautiful and the useful.” Hence 
self-reliance is acquired. The reason is exercised. Judgment is 
developed. Thought is exacted, and the growth and command of 
the mental powers, the chief aim, must follow. Manual training 
does not supplant, but supplements the old system of instruction. 
It offera a link between the world of ideas and the world of things, 
arid might well be known by the name long since applied by Prof. 
Adler, and lately recommended by the New York School Journal^ of 
constructive or creative trainiifg. It incites to higher education as 
well as to practical affairs, as is proved by the quota of students 
furnished by the graduates of the Manual Training School in St. 
Louis to colleges and technical schools. At the same time, it is con- 
ducive to the physical and moral well-being of the pupil. It is a 
valuable pre])arati()n to the lawyer and physician, to the scientist and 
the mechanic, to the farmer and the engineer, to the teacher and the 
student, to the housekeeper and the mother. Advocated by many 
school boards and newspapers, it is growing in favor, not only among 
teachers, but with the public. It bids fair to become general. 

If manual training* does what is claimed for it, girls need an equal 
share in its benefits. What provision is made for them? 

All of mental, moral, and physical education, the girl needs 
equally with the boy. It would almost seem that, in the present, 
while a woman labors under so many disadvantages which custom 
has not laid upon her brother, her want is the greater. For the so- 
called working girl, the utility of manual training will not be ques- 
tioned. Its opponents will liold that, for her, any training of the 
hand, whatsoever its aim, is proper. And, verily, since so many dire 
results come from hands working without head directing, it would 
go far, by [)r()ducing, not women trained for one trade, but ca[)al)le, 
self-reliant, intelligent women, toward removing the fearful condi- 
tions lately revealed by Helen Campbell, in the city of New York. 
For the young lady whose future is hemmed in by fashion and sooi- 
ety, the practical insiglit and breadth of character thus gained would 
prove a safeguard, a balance-wheel ; while from the girl of higher 
education, early training in this direction would remove the curse, 
generally undeserved, of educated uselessness. The very fact of 
less physical strength, often brought forward as a plea against an 
extended course of training for girls, is, in reality, one of the most 
urgent reasons for developing, if possible, such an aptitude and men- 
tal grasp as will make the lack imfelt ; while their probable future 
as wives and mothers, and the first and most important teachers of 
their children, will call for the broadest as well as the highest educa- 
tion that can be acquired. 

In the face of the special need of girls for all that can fit them for 
any emergency in life, manual training for boys has been far more 
carefully considered and more extensively supplied. Where some 
mode has been provided for girls, it is not always held so important 
as to be mentioned, in connection with the method for boys, in the 
annual reports for the schools. 
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Baltimore b&s established a manual training school for boys, giv- 
ing, with most of the academic studies, a three years' course in wood 
ami metal work, the use of tools and the properties of materials. 
It has nothing of the kind for girls. . Chicago has instituted a liberal 
series of manual lessons for the boys of the high school, but none' 
for girls. The system in the high school of Minneapolis, recently 
commended by the Boston Journal of Education as the best adapta- 
tion of the work to the regular high school course that it had foun4» 
extends through the four years. Girls have no share in it. Within 
the last year the high school in Albany, N. Y., has introduced work 
in wood for the boys. The superintendent of schools urges thd 
o[)ening of a cooking school for the girls. The schools of Hoboken,; 
N. J., and of Newburgh, N. Y., give girls more or less instruction in 
sewing, while the boys of the former town are modelling in clay and, 
carving in wood, and those of the latter are practising mechanical 
drawing, carpeiitr/, woo d-tu riling, and scroll-sawing. Cleveland, 
gives U) her boys a three years’ graded course ; to her girls fifteen 
lessons in cookery. Boys may enter the manual training school of 
PJiila{lel[)hia, or the free college of New York, and receive a course 
of instruction coextensive with that in science and language. 

Tlie girls of the Quaker *city are taught cooking and sewing in 
the normal and lower grades. Drawing and modelling, with coofing 
ami sewing for the girls and shopwork for the boys, have been intro- 
duced into twenty departments of the public schools of New York. 
This number will be increased as rapidly as possible. Similar 
advantages are extended to the children of New Haven,, and to a 


])art of the pupils in the public schools of Boston. The District of 
Columbia has opened four schools of cookery and one of sewing for 
girls, and for boys one school of turning, moulding, and forgng, 
and six of carpentry. In the higli school of Peru, Illinois, girls are, 
given the needle, and boys the hammer and saw. Both carve in 
wood, ill connection with drawing, at their desks. Moline, 111., and 
(a)hunbus, O., have made a beginning in manual training, introducing 
into their public schools a little work which, for the most part, is 
participated in by girls and boys alike. That at Moline includes 
carving on uiiburned bricks. In the intervals of other studies, the 
girls of Montclair, N. J., have plain sewing, needlework, and 
embroidery, while their brotliers take wood-earving and carpentry. ^ 
In the grammar school of Jamestown, N. Y., the girls knit and sew 
whil (3 the boys work in wood. Drawing and painting are given to 
i)“th. The girls in the academic department are taught cutting, 
jnticluiie-sewing, embroidery, cooking and printing ; the boys, draw- 
ing and consti-uction, the use of the lathe, finishing and painting. 
Ilm iculture affords a cornmoii ground ior all the pupils of the hign ; 
«mu)ol in Tidioute, Pa., but while the girls are cutting and sewing, . 
Jlie boys are busy with hammer and plane, with lathe, or metal worL 
Spriugfieid^ Mass,, are again found seweing on the one hand and 
j^arpeutry on the other. A few girls, the superintendent writes^ 
^ave been granted some lessons in wood-working' in the shops which 
intended mainly for boys. Six courses of study are provided 
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by the high school of Omaha, Neb., Two oif these, one purely 
English in character, the other combining English and the classics, 
are noticeable because of the introduction of manual training. Eacli 
course occupies four years. The first class to take advantage i>f the 
new opportunities is still working in wood. Whether the girls will 
complete the course which, in the third and fourth years, includes 
work in iron and brass, the siiperintendeiit is uncertain. The nor- 
mal and training school of New Britain, Conn., has equipped a 
workshop in which the advanced students, the large majority of 
whom are girls, spend an hour a day in making apparatus, leainin^r 
at the same time something of materials and their uses, 'i'he 
scholars of the model schools, about one-half of whom are girls, are 
taught the use of tools in the same shoj). 

Among the incorporated and private schools in wdiich manual 
training is a more or less prominent feature, the large and successful 
institutions in 8t. I.ouis and Chicago are widely known. They 
^ admit no girls. The Haish Manual Training School of Denver, 
similar in plan, but more liberal in character, allows girls to take the 
work of tlie first year, which is in wood. The Pratt Institute, of 
Brooklyn, which ])rovides the graded course in wood and iron for 
boys, adds to its classes in sewing, dressmaking, and cooking, others 
in modelling and designing, as inducements for girls. The Working- 
men’s School, in New York, which has attracted such ’\vide'Sj)reiid 
interest, uses, as one means of developing its bo37s, woik in clav, 
wo(»d, and iron. For its girls it resorts cutting and fitting, sew- 
ing, cooking, and designing. The large, Avelk endowed school at 
Crozet, Va., drawing the line according to the jueseni conventional 
ideas of woman’s work, ventures upon nothing more extreme for 
girls than type-writing and telegraphy. Manual training is als(» a 
feature of the collbges for colored people in New Orleans. There, 
girls may learn modelling and wood-carving. 7’he boys have more 
extendefi and better systematized training in the fashioning of wood, 
iron, and brass. The technical school of Cincinnati is exceptional 
in its advantages for girls. Boys and girls alike have, of the shop- 
work of the first year, carpentry and joining, finishing and wood- 
carving; of the second year wood-turning, carving on turned sur- 
faces, pattern-making, and sheet metal WH)rk, while, in addition, the 
girls are initiated into ilie processes of clay modelling and of pottery 
throwing and turning. For the shop-work of the third and fourth 
3 ^ears, a practical course of domestic science is substituted, but any 
girl desiring it can take certain parts of the metal w^ork of that per- 
iod. The Scott Manual Training School of Toledo is older and 
better equipped. Although a public school, it is mentioned last 
because of what Prof. Woodward pronounces its “ great distinguish- 
ing feature — its provision for giving mental training to girls.” The 
boys are taught after the methods employed in St. Louis and Chicago, 
'i he “girls in divisions by themselvesj’^ to use Prof. Woodward’s con- 
cise statement, “ are not only taught all the drawing the boys have, 
but light wood-work (including wood-carving), cooking (as an illns- 
tration of applied chemistry), needlework, cutting, and fitting (*^ 
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applications of mQchauical drawing).” Neither 'Milford, Mass., 
Buriiesville, O., nor San Francisco, Cat, has any system of manna:! 
training in the public schools, although sometimes credited with it. 
In the latter city the Cogswell Polytechnic College, opened last July, 
provitles*a course in mechanic arts for boys, and in industrial aHs for. 
girls. It has one hundred free schools. 

Miss Annie Stidham, a girl of sixteen years, daughter of 
Kieliard B. Stidham, of 1323 North Cary St., Baltimore (a Catholib 
family), has develoj^ed as a medium, showing the most f)erfect and 
marvellous })ersonations of the deceased that have ever beun recorded, 
whicli lill a column in the N.' F. World, After an evening spent in 
tliat way, the reporter says : — 

'‘The whole party adjourned to the kitchen, and Miss Annie, who 
is (piife a frail girl for Iier age, proceeded to give an exhibition 
whicli easts that given by Miss Lulu Hurst into the shade. 

"To one of the gentlemen ])rcsent was handed a stout stick, about 
two jinil ii half feet long. Ho grasped it by the ends, while Miss 
Annie caught it lightly in the middle, and without the slightest 
ai)])arent effort ])iished and pulled him all around the room. 

"'Some more of you catch liold,’ she said, and the reporter 
accepted the invitation and joined forces with tlie lirst victim. But, 
tlioiigh every effort was puft'fortli by both, the result was the same. 
While both pulled and blew and struggled until beads of perspira- 
tion stood upon their foreheads and every muscle was acting with 
the strain. Miss Annie la>ughed at their efforts, and hauled them 
around at her own sweet will. 

"Not satisfied with this, she mounted the' tabfe, got one of the 
gentlemen, wlio weighed 140 pounds, to hold on to the stick, and 
then lifted him three or four feet from the floor luilf-a«dojen times, 
without adding a single beat to her pulse. 

“ It has been claimed that Miss Hurst managed to push her sub- 
jects about by the aid of rubber-soled shoes. Knowing' this, the 
reporter satisfied himself that Annie Stidham had no such aid. 

‘‘Watching her closely, too, it was found that when she pushes 
and pulls those holding the stick she does not brace herself, as one 
would expect, but keeps her feet together and apparently makes no 
inuscular effort.” 

A Spirit finding His Unburied Body. — The Detroit Daily 
published the following narrative : — 

Poip Huron, January 6. — About a month ago little Jimmy 
btockford, a newsboy, suddenly disappeared and no trace of him 
Wild be found. 

He was last seen by some of his playmates on the yacht Picket, 
lying in Black River, behind the second ward boathouse. 

It was supposed that Jimnay had fallen off tbe yacht into the river 
and had drowned. ^ 
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The boys with him did not se'e him fall, but heard a splash in the 
water. 

Mr. Stockford visited Mrs. Hamilton, a clairvoyant, who told him 
that his son was still alive and was all right Mr. Bartrow, a Spirit- 
ualist, who has been holding stances here, said that littlp Jimmy 
Stockford’s spirit appeared three different times and asked him to 
get him out of the water, and told him the exact spot where he 
would find him. 

On Monday, Bartrow called on Dan Ilunnells, and asked him to 
let him take his diving suit to go down and bring up the boy’s body, 
stating how his spirit had appeared before him. Mr. Runnells did 
not take much stock in the story. The story was told to diver (^Ijas. 
Oumphrey„ who volunteered to go down and look for the body. 
Cumphrey sent for his diving suit and was soon in the water, lie 
was not down but a few seconds when a signal was given to pull 
him up. When he appeared he held the body of the boy in liis 
arms. He had found it exactly where Bartrow had said it was. 

An iiupiest was held Tuesday, and a verdict was rendered that tlie 
boy came to his death by falling off the yacht and drowning. 

Slatb-Wkiting in Pujjlic. — Hon. L. V. Moulton, whose state- 
ments would not be questioned where he is known, has given the 
following descii])ti()n of the exhibition made by W. E. Reid (editor 
of the Banner of Life') at (jrand Rapids, Michigan : — 

Grand Rapids, Mich., July 30, 1888. 

Frie)id ITowe : — Replying to yours of the 24tli inst., will say that 
I first witnessed a public exhibition of Mr. W. E. Reid’s powers at 
Harnish’s Hall, in this city, (Sunday evening, March 18, 1888, on 
which occasion, while the writer was addressing the audience of 
about three hundred people about forty-five minutes, Mr. Reid sat at 
my left, at a desk where I could see liiin plainly ; and while 1 was 
speaking wrote eighteen letters, which, when I was done, as each 
was read some one in the audience would arise and claim that it was 
a correct answer to a sealed letter in their pocket, written scca-ctlv 
and addressed to the party deceased, whose name was signed to tlm 
letter written by Reid. These people were known, and I do not tlnnk 
collusion was possible. One week previous, at the same place, he 
had given an exhibition of slate-writing, which I did not see. 

Reid engaged me to speak at a meeting, at Power’s Opera-house, on 
March 29, celebrating the 40th anniversary, which was duly adver- 
tised, and people generally invited, to bring slates nailed, riveted, or 
otherwise secured, to suit themselves. At the close of the lecture, 
Mr. Reid came forward upon the stage, with lights all on and invited 
the jjeople to come up witli their slates. About twenty responded, 
and as each came up he /)r she would pass from Reid’s left to 
riglit, after lie had taken hold of their slates a few seconds, they 
retaining them in their hands in plain sight of all. Five or six were 
tried and no writing got, when Major Long, of the Sbldiei’s’ Home, 
came up^ with two large slates secured by rivets. ReW and Long 
were holding the slates, facing each other. Reid beckoned to me, 
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sayingi “Come up and help me,” remarking, “We will sneceed or 
you can have my head for a foot-ball.” 

^ As I grasped the slate-frames ijiy arms suddenly became rigid, and 
j felt as though I had hold of a strong battery. Reid exclaimed, 
“There it comes!” and one of the slates split in two with a report 
like a pistol-shot. My arms relaxed and I let go and moved away. 
Then Reid let go and said to Long, “ Open them.” He did so by 
cutting out one^rivet and turning the frames upon the other, expos- 
ing the inside surfaces of both slates. They were written fulll 
Mr. Long certified that he bought the slates new, closed and riveted 
them himself, placing nothing between them, and that they had not 
been for a moment out of his possession. On one slate was a letter 
signed “ J. Morgan Smith,” addressed to Dr. J. C. Parker, who took 
from his pocket a sealed letter to which he said the letter on the 
slate was a complete answer, and that ho living person but himself 
had seen the contents of the sealed letter. Some over thirty mes- 
sages were written about as fast as I could read them to the audience, 
all being in different hands and styles of writing, differing as though 
written by as many different people ; in many cases the handwriting 
was certified to as being that of the deceased parties, whose names 
were signed; and all, or nearly all, were claimed to be correct 
answers to sealed letters in the pockets of the persons so claiming, 
and many contained tests, such as names, dates, and circumstances 
that could not possibly be known either to the persons furnishiDg, 
or tliose holding the slates. One letter was in German, and written 
with the slates in the hands of men who could neither read nor 
write the language. Such is the brief statement of the facts as I , 
now recollect them. — Respectfully yours, L. V. Moulton.” 

The reader should bear in mind the rigid test conditions of the 
foregoing phenomena. The slates were brgught to the hall securely 
fastened, and the letters were privately^written at home, sealed, mid 
carried in their pockets until publicly answered on the slates — some 
of the persons being resolute sceptics, opposed to such spiritual 
phenomena. A single fact of that character should be enough to 
convince the world, but the average man will neither accept good 
testimony nor reason upon facts when they are opposed to his old 
habits of thought. The world is ruled by habit, and but .a very 
small portion of the human race can be ruled by reason. Hence , 
there must be more than a million repetitions of all such experi- 
ments to force them upon reluctant minds. There are many who 
'vill not be instructed by any amount of evidence, for they cannot 
reason, and scime dullards will not believe in spirit life even after 
their bodies are dead and buried, but will suppose they are still 
living in the physical world. 

Telepathic Communication. — Dr. D. M. McFall, formerly 
^tate senator of Tennessee, in an address before the Psychical 
Society of New York, stated several interesting incidents in the 
psychic communication of intelligence, among which were the 
following ; . 
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“At the time of the death of my yoting^t sister, I was standing 
on my front door-steps in Nashville, Tennessee, in conversation with 
a former rector of the East Nashville Episcopal church. I said to 
him, ‘My youngest sister has just* died.’ She was some 360 miles 
distant. I did not know at the time that she was even i^ck. He 
asked, ‘How do you know? I have seen no person approach you.’ 
I replied that the infonnatiou had just been received mentally. He 
then requested in^, if I should receive a confirmatory despatch, to 
send it to him, and 1 did. It so thoroughly impressed biin with the 
truth of the transference of mind or spirit force that it led to the 
organization of a circle at his own house for investigation. He left 
the church, became a Spiritualist, the editor of a Spiritualist paper, 
and died a Spiritualist. 

, Some years later, while seated at a dinner-table, I remarked to 
those present that my oldest sister had just died. .She was at the 
time some 340 miles distant. This also proved to be a correct an- 
nouncement as to date and hour. How do I get these things? 
They come just as stated. 

Some years ago 1 had a friend with whom quite a proficient state 
in mental telegrajdiy was attained. Whenever w6 were separated, by 
short or long distance, we would telegraph to each other, and in 
every instance correctly ; so I became quite confirmed in my faith in 
mental telegraphy, the transmission of messages, and the power of 
mind over inind.” 

Emma Althousk: thk Sleeping Beauty. — At Attica, N. Y., 
Miss Emma Althouse [)nzzles the medical faculty by her sleeping 
performances. On the 5th of February she awoke from a nap of 
34 days. Her habit of passing into a sleep or trance originated 
after an attack of inilamanation of the bowels. She would fall asleep 
for seven to ten clays and would generally tell beforehand how long 
it would last. She lives almost without food, taking only liquids by 
a teaspoon, amounting, perhaps, to less than a pint in six montlis. 
During tliese trances she has the knowledge^Avhich is common to 
those entranced, and seems to bo clairvoyant. Electricity and all 
means known to the [)hysicians have been tried to rouse her without 
effect. She is twenty-five years old and has been married but had 
Jieparated from her husband. She was described as a rather pretty 
womau, plump, with' a round face, blue eyes, and light hair. 
Visitors have shown the average stupidity by bruising her flesh and 
thrusting in pins to test the reality of her condition. 


of Women. 

In Dentistry. — Dr. C. W. McNaughton, female Vice Ptesident 
of the Michigan Dental Society, says : Women in dentistry as ye^t 
are pioneers, only a few having entered the profession. The fi^st 
woman to graduate was a German, who entered the Cincinnati ('<>1- 
lege of Dentistry. She was followed by Henrietta .Hetschffeldi of 
Berlin. The Crown Princess of Germany, since Empress Victoria, 
has always encouraged women in trying to get opt of the narrow 
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limits in which thiey have 4)eCn held. In J869 Fraulein Herschfield, 
upon her return to Germany, was so fortunate as to enjoy royal 
patronage, this at once bringing her into pronjinence. Since that 
time several others from Germany and England have come to our 
country, ^nd upon their graduation have returned to practice in their 
native lands. 

It is said that the most successful dentist in London at present is a 
German baroness, who is the most clever tooth extractor in England. 
That is her branch of the business, and she is called a “ dental sur- 
geon.” The other dentists send their patients to her when extreme 
measures have to be resorted to. . » 

There are five ladies practising successfully in New York City, also 
several in Chicago, Minneapolis .and Detroit. 

The only lady who has ever occupied a professor’s chair in the 
professional department of the University of Michigan has been' a 
lady dentist, Dr. Margaret Humphry. She was for several years 
assistant demonstrator to Dr. Watlirig, and delivered the course of 
lectures on materia medica. She resigned to take upon herself the 
supposed less arduous task of lecturing to. one instead of many. She. 
was also treasurer of the Dental Department and one of the officers 
of the State Dental Society. She Avas followed by Dr. Elsie Hal- 
lock, who filled the position ably until she, too, resigned for the same 
reason. The Ann Arbor Dental College receives women gladly, and 
the male students treat them with tlie greatest respect, even the 
medical students seeming to think women are in their “ sphere ” in 
dentistry. 

Among the 16,000 dentists in the United States, only 60 are 
women. I would urge upon all women who are contemplating the 
study of dentistry the necessity of choosing that school having the 
longest course of study. I would have them recognize the fact that 
dentistry is not only an art but also a scieiice. 

We have often been asked how we like dentistry, and in reply 
we would say that a great many women prefer to come to us, and we 
are. we believe, peculiarly successful with children because we under- 
stand better how to manage them. We like the profession and believe 
tliat the time is not far distant when women will cease to be regarded 
by the masses as out of their sphere in the practice of dentistry. 


Hibing bating. 

Josephine Marie Bp:dard. — Now in Boston. 

The Boston Herald of March 18th says : The mystery surroimd- 
lug tlie case of Josephine Marie Bedard has never been explained, 
although scientists and medical men have given their closest at- 
tention, and made every attempt to ascertain what induced the conn 
ditioii in which she lives and how it is maintained. Attl sorts of 
theories have been advanced, but they have invariably been aban- 
doned as untenable in the absence of any known law of nature and 
'ipon the application of medical knowledge. The influence of con- 
centration of mind to purpose has been suggested as a possible ex- 
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planation, but that, too, had to be given up in view of the perfectly 
healthy physical condition of the young girl, which could not possibly 
be maintained, no matter what the power of application of the mind 
might be. Josephine Marie Bedard, or the “ Tingwick girl,” as she 
is called, is undoubtedly the greatest of all human natural wonders, 
living as slie has for seven years in contravention to the first and 
greatest of the laws governing life — that of eating. There exists 
documentary evidence pf the strongest character that leaves no room 
for doubt in the minds of the most sceptical that what is related of 
her is true. 

This is ill the possession of Mr. William Austin of this city, under 
whose direction the “ Tingwick girl ” will be exhibited to-day at the 
Nickelodeon for the first time. The public has seen so-called “fast- 
ing-girls,” but never Josephine Marie Bedard, the only one concern- 
ing whose genuineness the best of proof has been secured. In pre- 
senting her to the public, Mr. Austin believes that she should not be 
looked upon as a “freak,” but as the incarnation of spiritual life in 
its primary sense, the secret of which, were it revealed to the world, 
would result, possibly, in perpetual existence. An old adage reads, 
“Live not to eat, but eat to live.” The “Tingwick girl” docs 
neither. Seven years ago, when living at Tingwick, Can., she stojjped 
eating, but kept on living with no change in her physical condition 
aside from that. She grew, developed in body and mind, and is 
to-day, with that one exception, the same as other girls. She was 
secured by Mr, Austin for his Nickelodeon, and as the public knows, 
a lawsuit resulted over the right to exhibit her. The outcome was 
that the court enjoined her appearance until March 18. That time 
has expired and she now can be seen by those who visit the Nickel- 
odeon this week. ; 

Fully satislied liinivself of the facts of lier long fasting, Mr. Austin 
desires the i)ublic to reach that state of mind, and so suggests that a 
committee, composed of physicians, clergymen, and others, be formed 
to investigate the case, promising to afford them every oj)portunity to 
do so, and provide them every comfort. He only asks in return that 
they give the result of their finding to the public. “ There is not 
even a modicum of doubt in my mind as to the existence of the 
‘Tingwick girl’ for seven years without eating,” said Mr. Austin 
yesterday, “and so eer^^ain am 1 of it that I stand ready to pay $1000 
for the first mouthful of food that- she can be induced to eat, and 
furthermore, 1 will deposit $0000 with any bank or responsible person 
to be paid to any woman who will go into a room and live as she 
does for 12 weeks. If that is not a proof of my sincerity I would like 
to know what is.” 


^ 3if?is?ceHatteouss* 

Thk Giakt March of Science has been crowded out of the 
preseiit number, and, like many other interesting themes, must be 
postponed. 

Barbarisms. — The bill to repeal the blasphemy laws in Eng- 
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land is being pushed by Mr. Brallaugb* In the Connecticut legis- 
lature recently, this barbarism was brought up for tepeal, but the 
wise legislature decided to let the old nuisance remain. The legis- 
lature, however, deserves credit for not showing any favor to the 
schemes ,of restrictive medical legislation. In the Pennsylvania 
le<yislature in 1887-88 a bill was introduced to punish all mediums 
for spirit intercourse by heavy fines and imprisonmnent. It has not 
been heard from recently. 

Regina dal Cin. — The narrative of this woman’s wonderful 
career, given from the Brooklyn Eagle, in this number, page 137, 
does not tell the whole story. It does not tell how the benevolenf 
^reidus came to this country under the patronage of Lieut.-Gov. 
Woodford, of New York, and how she was assailed by the jealous 
malignity of allopathic physicians, and finally forced to return to 
her own country. Was not this a contest between angelic and 
deinoiiiac influences, and is it not our duty to carry on the contest 
for medical freedom until the tj^raiinical power of the American 
Medical Association is broken. 

A^:THKOPOMETRY. — “ An anthropometric laboratory, with Fi’ancis 
(huton as president, is now being built in South Kensington. The 
piiipose is to measure everybody’s physique and senses at various 
aops, to record family peculiarities, and gain much useful knowledge 
ot the human race that we have not now.” If modern scientists 
could realize the paramount importance of the brain, and would 
begin careful records of brain measurements, they would gain more 
knowledge thereby, than fi*om any of their other investigations. If 
Dr. (hill had adopted this statistical method, with proper ]dans of 
iiioasmement, his doctrines would have been more accurate, and the 
dciiionstratioTi more irresistible. # 

Pk()(}ress in Japan. — ‘‘The new Japan constitution provides 
fcr a house of peers — partly hereditary, partly elective, and partly 
aomiuated by the Mikado — and a house of commons of 300 mem- 
bers. Suffrage is given to men over 25 who pay taxes to the amount 
<jf yearly. Liberty of religion, freedom of speech, and the right 

l)ublic meeting are guaranteed.” If the statistics published by 
Pi of. Rein uve correct, Japan has the most perfect agriculture in the 
woild, and for each square mile of cultivated land supports 2,500 
iiibabitants, which is far in advance of any other country, four per- 
sons to the acre. With less territory than California, and but a small 
portion in cultivation, Japan supports about 38,000,000. 

Woman’s Wages. — Miss Catherine G. Waugh, A.M., LL.B., has 
published a book entitled “Womans Wages,” which the “ Womitn’s 
Journal” says is “spicy, spirited, and spunky.” The “Farmer’s 
^oice” says, “She gras^rs the subject by the nape of the neck, and 
soakes it with the virile hand of a master.” 

Unlimited Gullibility was well illustrated in the “Call to the 
Awakened,” mentioned in our last. One of the dupes or confeder- 
(C. Mackay) saysj that the Eioterie Magazine has attained 
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^enomenal sncceas, and' been jrec^yed’^ with v^m)^ aad loyalty.” 
Their ideal, he says, is the life of and in their ^ Ih^ circle" 

pi “the mpst faithful and efBcienVy“ a ppwpr ^ a few 

faithful men and women of one inihd, one thought, one purpose in 
view, which only those who have studied the occult laws can under- 
stand.'’ The said inner circle consists of a, few qraduloul cranks 
of limited intelligence, and the inmost enshrines the moral corrup- 
tion and ingenious knavery of Ohrnart. That so impudent an 
imposture should have been ablfe to gather followers and money is a 
sad illustration o'f ,.the ignorance and credulity of multitudes. 
Mad, Blavatsky has castigated this Esoteric affair in return for 
Butler’s vulgar slanders against thp Theosophic Society, and says in 
conclusion that the G., N. K. R should signify, “Gulls Nabbed by 
Knaves and Rascals.” She shows that the Esoteric material was 
largely plagiarized from Theosophic writings, and while exposing 
the fraud arid folly of the whole business, she illustrates the illogi- 
cal and'^utipractical character of Hindoo Theosophy, for she de- 
nounces the movement most vigorously, not because it is a fraud, 
but because it aims to sell knowledge. The sale of any and every 
species of knowledge is the daily business of the literary and 
scieiititic. To object to it is but reactionary superstition. Mad. B. 
says: “Occult knowledge is not to be sold. As said in my editonil 
in the January Lucifer^ ^He who has anything to teacli, unless, like 
Peter to Simon, he says to him who offers Jiim money for his know- 
ledge : “ Thy money perish with thee, because tliou hast thought 
that the gift of (our inner) God may be purchased with money,' is 
eitlier a black magician or an im})Ost(»r.” 

This is a fanaticism worthy of the Dark Ages. The same view of 
the subject is taken by the New York magjizine the Path^ edited by 
the Vice-Preside n#j of the Theosophic Society, and it illustrates the 
abnormal and unpractical modes of thought into which Hindoo The- 
osophy leads its votaries. They believe, as Mad. B. expresses it, 
that adepts have a “wonderful knowledge, accpffred by them 
throughout a series of incarnations,” and arc distinguished by “tJie 
holiness of llieir lives.” When we shall find any baby that has 
inherited “wonderful knowledge” from its past incarnations, wo 
?hall have the first real evidence of reincarnation. The nearest 
ipproaeli to such evidt^nce should be in the wonderful memory ami 
utclligence of the negro baby Oscar Moore, but Oscar’s wonderlul 
memory does not retain any record of his former incarnations. 

Foul Minds. — Comstockism is a test of the mental foulness of 
society. He has been dissected and roasted in Pomeroy' a AdvoiiM 
ThouyhU and has been denounced as a criminal in every variety of 
ifcyle, by L. Smith, of Philadelphia, editor of the Ayent's IlerohU 
lud challenged to prosecute for libel, which he is afraid to do. His 
icandalous career has been greatly aided by popular ignorance and 
vulgarity. ^ Among the worst acts in which he was thus, aided was 
he prosecution and imprisonment of John A. Wilson* of Canulen, 
S[. J., for selling the Heptameron, a classical work which has never 
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before been assailed, and which has been and still is sold by the 
leading booksellers whom he dares not prosecute. An absurd law 
administered sometimes by coai'se-minded judges and juries facili- 
tates his operations in assailing whomever he dislikes. If the law 
were strictly enforced, it would exclude from circulation a large 
portion of our best literature, including the Bible. It gives the 
Comstock clique an opportunity of indulging personal malice, and 
at })resent it is being enforced in Kansas by the prosecution of ; a 
newspaper (Lucifer^, for the discussion of physiological questions 
which are freely discussed in every medical journal. 

« I 

Tempkrancb. — Constitutional prohibition has been defeated in 
New Hampshire, and it is probable will be defeated in Massachu- 
setts by the belief of its impracticability. It has failed to prohibit in. 
Rhode Island and long ago failed in Massachusetts undjg^^^jai* prohib- 
itory law. But though it fails of effect in manufacturing districts 
and cities, it succeeds in agricultural regions, as Kansas |iud Iowa. 
The law has a majority in Kansas increased from 8,000 to 56,000, 
and under its operation crime has decreased, many Jails being empty, 
and one new jail has never had a prisoner. Maine under prohibi- 
tion lias one prisoner to every 891 inhabitants, while Massachusetts 
has one to every 287. Kansas has greatly increased in population , 
and ])vosperity under prohibition. The seaboard cities will be the ! 
last stronghold of alcohol. The majorities agaipst prohibition have 
been in Texas 92,687, in . Tennessee 27693, in West Virginia 
* 15 , 574 , in Oregon 7,985, in Michigan 5,645. . / 

Slnday Legislation. — Senator Blair, the advocate of Sunday 
legislation, has been recommended to refresh himself by studying the 
law' on the statute books of the New Haven colony forbidding all 
sport or recreation on Sunday, and concluding thust — 

“ If the court, upon examination, find that the sin was proudly, 
prcsunij)tuously, and with a high hand, committed against the 
known command and authority of the blessed God, such a person 
therein despising and reproaching the Lord, SHALL BE PUT TO 
DLATH, that all others may fear and shun such provoking rebel- 
lious courses.” 

Land Monopoly. — A syndicate of English and American capital- 
ists has purchased two million acres in the state of Durango, Mexico. 
Ihe tract lies in the cotton belt, and the purchasers intend to engage 
ill cotton planting on a large scale. 

MmoFANTf, THE LINGUIST. — “The body of Cardinal Mezzo- 
™ti, the celebrated linguist, who knew 135 languages and 68 
malccts, has just been removed from its temporary resting-place 
m thi vaults of the Church of St. Onofrio, in Rome, to a magui- 
hcent tomb raised by subscriptions, and placed in the same church 
the mausoleum of Tasso. On opening the coffin for identifi- 
cation of the body it was found to be hi a perfect state of preserva- 
sacerdotal ornaments were also intact. The cardinafdied 
1849, at the age of seventy-four.” 
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XX- 9lntero=^)ojsftm0r CorreIatioi¥ of <®rjr<nto. 

Importance of Antero posterior co-operation in the three groups — Geometric ex- 
planation of correlations — Importance of Pathognomy — Correlation of Percep. 
tion and Aggressiveness illustrated — Correlation of Adhesiveness and the re^ 
collective conscious intuitive range illustrated — Educational principles deduced 
— Importance of society and recreation — Correlation of Understanding* with self- 
reliance and didactic capacity — Vanity and metaphysics — Rational education — 
Companionable qualities of the higher intellect — Distinctive tendencies of the 
three grades. 

BbfoEB advancing further in the study of special organs, we should 
become entirely familiar with the correlations of the frontal and in- 
tbllectual with the occipital organs, as it is desirable to acquire the 
habit of studying them in conjunction. The energy of manifesta- 
tion of the anterior organs is largely dependent upon the develop- 
ment and energy of the posterior, while the posterior organs are roused 
and stimulated by impressions on the anterior. The occipital organs 
are a reservoir of force, but the frontal organs feel the environuient, 
and it is by their sensibility to impressions that the occipital region 
is roused to quick and proper action. 

If the intellectual and sensitive faculties of the front were absent, 
the occipital faculties, deprived of all stimulation and guidance, would 
remain in the feeble condition of the idiotic brain, l^ut the infant is 
“surrounded by a thousand objects that impress its vision, lieaiing, 
touch, taste, and feeling, so as to keep its energies and desires contin- 
ually stimulated, and call out every emotional and passional element. 
An intellect benumbed by the approach ‘of sleep, or by congestion of 
the brain, or congenitally feeble, cannot realize the vivid conceptions 
that rouse the occipital organs, and hence retards development, as 
the absence of intellect would supju-ess it. On the other hand a 
greiiter intellectual development, producing greater quickness and 
more vivid impressions, tends to develop precocity, but this intellec- 
tual precocity, if not accompanied by good occipital development, 
achieves no great success in life for want of force of character. A 
moderate intellectual with a strong occipital development, makes an 
intellectually backward youth but probably a successful man. Thus 
we perceive the congenital power belongs to the occii)ut, but the de- 
velopment and education come through the frontal region. If the 
educational influences are absent the whole brain assumes an inferior 
character ; if they are present, the whole brain attains its maximum 
capacity. The best educational influence is the corapa«iionship of 
strong and noble characters. r 

The perc<5ptive faculties with their correlations lead fo an active, 
busy life ; the higher understanding tends to a more elevated career, if 
associated with its correlatives; the physical sensibilities and appetites 
stimulate the lower animal nature. On the other hand the higher 
ambition and self-reliance stimulate the understanding and foresight 
to more vigorous action. 

^ The perceptive organs of the brain are correlated with the aggres- 
sive, ^Ifish, and vigilant region of the occiput. By correlation we loean 
that adaptation which causes a certain faculty in one person to excite a 
different faculty in another. The different fj^bulties which thus ex- 
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cite eaoh other are, said to be correlative* In a few instances the cor- 
relative faculties are identical, as when Tranquillity excites Tranquil- 
lity, or Irritation excites Irritation, but in other cases the correlative 
faculties ai^e different and sometimes even opposite, h'aculties are 
correlative which act in parallel lines in two individuals when they 

are facing each other. Faculties 
which act in parallel lines in the 
same individual are called 
denU and are very closely analo- 
gous in character. The law of co- 
incidence determines the relatione 
of organs in one hemisphere of the 
brain to those in the other. The 
law of correlation determines the relations of one person to another,, 
and is the foundation of social intercourse and the laws of sociology. 
To determine these Pathognomic lines and show their influence upon 
all human life, and all relations of the material and spiritual worlds 
is the sublime office of the Science of Pathognomy^ which is the math- 
ematical science of universal life, and which requires a volume for its 
exposition. The subject is alluded to here because it is inseparable 
from the proper exposition of the cerebral functions. But it is not 
possible for the reader to appreciate its importance from these casual 
allusions. When after studying the organology he perfects his knowl- 
edge by the study of Paihognomy his satisfaction will be complete. 

The perceptive faculties stimulate our active energies. When there is 
nothing to be seen or heard we settle down into quiet meditation, and 
when nearly all objects of perception are removed, as in solitary con- 
finement, the energies of the brain gradually decline. A sufficient 
amount of perfect monotony would produce dementia: but when 
events are occurring or new scenes being presented, our energies are 
roused. The energies thus stimulated are those of the lower 
occiput, lying between the Adhesive and Combative regions, to 
wliicli we give the name of Aggres»ivenes 9 — a disposition to go for- 
ward and act from impulse. On the other hand, the Aggressive im- 
pulse compels us to use our perception when we act, for we cannot 
well act without perceiving the purpose and the situation. 

But while correlative faculties thus associate in the same individ- 



ual, they have a more vigorous association between two individuals. 
1 he law of Pathogyiomy determines the exact relations of the two or- 
gans to each other. This mathematical law associates the perceptive 
region of one with the|parallel Aggressive region of another, and hence 
when one advances toward lis aggressively he compels our vigilant at- 
tention, and every display of aggressive, contentious, or combative 
spirit rivets our attention. Every species of contest, rivalry, or strug- 
gle, attracts the multitude. Boxing-matches, cock-fights, dog-fights» 
laces, quarrels, and debates are always watched with interest. Any 
may become the focus of general attention by showing a bold, 
^'Untentious spirit. The aggressive impulse seeks to win attention and 
y^^mands our rights in a contentious manner. It compels attention, 
excess it is thoroughly selfish, stubborn, and irrational. 
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- On the other hand, the perceptive faculties, though in themselves 
•apparently mild and harmless, have such a correlation with Aggreg. 
siveiiess that we cannot be stared at without feeling some excitement 
ror annoyance if we are in a quiet, reflective mood^ though when our 
•combatiVeness or adhesiveness is roused we may enjoy it as we en- 
.deavor to carry the crowd with us. Persons of a bold, aggressive, 
idefiant, and ostentatious nature like' to be stared Jit and take pains to 
attract notice, but modest persons are, annoyed or embarrassed bv 
it.. 

.A staring inquisitive gaze is so great an annoyance and excites so hos- 
^tile a feeling that we take great pains to repel it. Ladies often protect 
itheihselves by a veil. Walls, blinds, curtains and fences are erected 
at great expense to shut out the gaze of the multitude, as much as tc 
.exclude the cold air and dust. The modest nature of woman cspeci 
ally demands this prdtection, for she feels that the staring of a strangei 
is not a friendly or respectful act. Many years ago a school-mate oi 
the writer, who had fallen into wild and profligate habits, shot and 
killed a young man at a hotel table, in Lexington, Ky., for staring 
at him. Neighboring families in cities have sometimes had aiigr) 
contentions from the desire on one side to look out of their windows 


and the desire on the other side to prevent the inspection of thcii 
premises by high walls to cover the windows. The right to privacy 
to be protected from prying inquisitivenes or ofticial search, is a righi 
claimed by every citizen. The demand of privacy and protoctioi 
against prying curiosity is asserted against stiangers, but not against 
intimate friends and companions, for the stranger simply stares, iinc 
does not understand or appreciate. ’ With him it is simply an aggres 
sive perception, which annoys. Every one feels annoyed by that ag 


gressive inquisitiveness in which ill-bred peojjle sometimes indulge. 

' But a friend, an old acquaintance, who knows us thoroughly is oi 
a. different footing. He is not an aggressive starer, for he already 
knows us, and that knowledge excites our friendly or adhesive feel 
ings. His knowledge of our history and consciousness of our char 
acter which belongs to the recollective region, are correlative with tla 
adhesive feeling, by mathematical laws, which associate the correla 
tive and adhesive region. Adhesiveness desires the old friend, tla 
one who knows us thoroughly and throughout our life. It approachei 
him and desires his presence. This approach compels his atteiitioi 
and thought, his psychometric perception of character and knowledgi 
of our history, from constant association. Thus Adhesiveness compel! 
an iutinnite appreciation and a biographic memory, as on the othei 
hand our familiar knowledge of the person separates us from the clas! 
of strangers, and makes him feel an ease and pleasure in our societj 
which attract him. Thus personal knowledge is correlative witl 
social attraction, and their pathognomic lines are identical or parallel 
Hence we receive an old acquaintance with pleasure, and do not de- 
sire to shun his observation, but seek to know more of him as he seeks 
to know more of us — the tendency being to know more and more oj 
each other, to grow in personal attraction and to dread separation, n 
our association has not developed some element of discord. The cor- 
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f^lation inolqdea the conscious intuitive and psychometric faculties 
which give U8« an intimate knowledge of character and personal 

sympathy. , ' 

Hence companionship or Adhesiveness continually Invigorates the 
Diemory and calls up a constant flow of reminiscence and diversified 
thought* which makes the society of companions mutually inter- 
estingi while the absence of society renders the memory less active 
and diminishes the conversational powers. The adhesive mind de- 
sires social intercourse, while the merely intellectual mind desires the 
life of the scholar and is indifferent to society. But this does not pro- 
mote the normal balance of the faculties, and one whose intellectual 
cultivation has made him indifferent or averse to society should take 
pains to seek agreeable society, to restore a normal balance. Soli- 
tary iutellectnal culture has an abnormal tendency, creating too 
great a frontal predominance and diminishing the practical energies 
of the occiput; Hence the college-bred youth is generally inferior in 
practical capacity to one who has led a more practical life, unless 
during college life he has maintained an active companionship with 
his fellows or had some business to occupy a part of his time. The 
fanner’s sons who had duties to perform at home were not injured by 
their common-school education, but it is different in the life of the 
university. 

Hence we derive an important educational principle, that in educa- 
tion the pupil should not be isolated and sliould not depend solely 
on his teacher. Above all, he should not*be confined to the study of 
text-books without companionship — the abnormal method which so 
many have been compelled to follow. Every student should find 
a companion in his studies, with whom all subjects might be re- 
hearsed and discussed. Tliis method produces the normal action of 
the brain, giving it such an activity that our knowledge becomes fa- 
miliar, continually recurring to the mind, ever ready for conversation 
and for practical use, while the solitary method produces a feebler 
menial action and a deficiency of the x>i’actical ability to use oul* 
knowledge, because the general energy of the brain is impaired. 
The association of tlie sexes in co-ed ucational and social pleasure gener- 
ally is a very important means for maintaining the normal action of 
the brain. Conjugal life is the normal state of man, and unity of 
pursuits and purposes increases its benefit. 

Adhesiveness desires stable and permanent relations in family and 
home, and strengthened by this, it controls the intellectual action, 
preventing its dissipation on matters of no practical value, and giv- 
JJJg it more positive energy and activity in the sphere that it occupies. 
Thus the correlation of Memory and Consciousness with the Adhe- 
sive regian of the occiput produces, a more practical and efficient 
mtellect. The constitution of the brain proves that man is a social 
^^iid cannot attain his normal development without society; 
ly lieu the hours of business or study are solitary, we should imme- 
mately seek restoration by social pleasure. Purely intellectual action 
Relaxes the constitution, and diminishes the digestive and assimila- 
ble powers, which are renovated by agreeable society. Hence social 
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pleasures are commonly associated trith refreshments and feasting, 

' not always limited by temperance, and social pleasure is a great su^ 
port and restorative of health, as the loss of companionship is some- 
times a dangerous impairment of vitality. The importance of soci- 
ety to the invigoration of the mind, support of health, and animation 
of the sentiments is so great that no system of education wfiich neg- 
lects the social element should be tolerated, and great' benefits will 
be realized in the future from the co-education of the sexes. The 
convent, the monastery, and the isolated life recommended by 
Buddhism and Catholicism for the pious are all abnormal. 

* Moreover, as the action of the intellect is opposed to that of the 
vitalizing forces of the occiput, it is necessary that it should be for 
one-third of our time suspended by sleep to permit the vitalizing 
restoration, and during the time that it is exercised, concentration 
upon solitary thought should be avoided, or at least limited in its 
duration. Mathematical studies and the keeping of accounts are 
among the most exhausting forms of mental labor. The teller of a 
bank cannot prolong his services many hours. Protracted passive 
listening to another’s voice is also exhausting, especially when the 
subject is obscure, difficult, and uninteresting. Persons of strong 
character grow impatient of listening. Medical students often lose 
health in attending a course of lectures, and all men shrink from 
the bore who would compel us to attend to his uninteresting conver- 
sation. We listen with pleasure to the instructive and pleasing out- 
pouring of intellect, but the speaker who compels our passive atten- 
tion, and gives us nothing valuable in return, like an old-fashioned 
two-hour Calvinistic sermon, exerts a blighting influence upon the 
mind. 

Thus correlation of intellect and companionship shows the impor- 
tance of association and co-operation in intellectual pursuits, which 
I realize more fully because in my original investigations I have so 
seldom enjoyed it. Fifty years ago, when I met Dr. Powell, who was 
like myself engaged in the independent study of the brain, our con- 
versation was incessant for three days and nights. A student who 
takes up any study should secure, if possible, an intellectual com- 
rade ; and a group of two, three, or four, carrying on their studies and 
investigations together, might be independent of colleges. 

Passing from the aggressive, inquisitive, vigilant action of the per- 
ceptives, and the bright, intellectual, social action of the recollective 
region, to the upper range of the forehead, we find it correlated 
with an entirely different and higher sentiment. The perceptive 
region is ever restlessly seeking new objects, and getting new impres- 
sions of them ; the recollective region treasures up and retains the 
knowledge already obtained, and thus connects itself with our attach- 
ments and habits, which give stability and regularity to life guided 
by memory and system. 

Neither of these lead to an original and independent course 
action, and consequently they do not favor progress except in the physi- 
cal sciences, which rely on observation and memory. But in the 
upper range of the forehead we find faculties which comprehend the 
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essential nature and tendency of all things^ — which give us under^ 
standingi wisdom. Such faculties naturally asso- 

ciate with a consciousness of our independent capacity, a feeling of 
geif-reliance and mastery. Th^ir action is based upon the previous 
action of the perceptive and recollective powers, which have given 
us all th% necessary facts, and heiice is associated with an indifference 
to observation, as the facts are already ascertained. We reflect, rea- 
son, and judge instead of observing. Hence we find that the cor- 
relative organ of the understanding which has the correlative or 
parallel pathognomic lines is that which gives us a feeling of self- 
sufficiency and self-reliance, and which is the antagonist of the pei^ 
cej)tive organs. The latter gave us a realizing sense of the exterior 
woikl, its greatness and power, while the former sustains us by giv- 
ing a sense of our own interior energies and wisdom which may be 
exaggerated into vanity — a word which implies emptiness. The 
iiiinci misled by vanity to ignore observation, and neglect all physical 
science and induction from facts, relying upon its own profound saga- 
city and reason without knowledge, is indeed empty. This impulse 
of vanity, from an excessive self-sufficiency scorning observation, has 
been the source of the world’s metaphysical systems, from Plato to 
Hegel. A proper sentiment of modesty and reverence would have 
made these egotists aware of their ignorance, and a conscientious 
industry would have led them to the scientific investigation which 
should j)rece(le philosophical opinions. 

The correlation of understanding and ^^elf-sufficiency is seen in 
the desiie of llie self-reliant to explain, to instruct others, to control 
their o[)inions, to address their judgment, and to be appreciatively 
understood. On the other hand, the faculty of understanding desires 
to receive explanation and instruction, and liaving in itself no energy 
or self-reliance, it yields to the impression made by a strong char- 
acter. Thus tlie ambitious and self-confident continually lead soci- 
ety, while men of equal or greater intelligence are left in obscurity. 

It is therefore important in education to prevent youth from rely- 
ing passively upon teachers and text-books, and compel them to rea-- 
sou and judge for themselves. It is one of the great benefits of 
Industrial Education that it does this, as in doing his work the pupil 
nmst rely on himself. In declamation and debates the same inde- 
pendence is cultivated, and the questions of a judicious teacher will 
be so framed as to compel the pupil to think Independently. 

Men who assume to speak with the authority of consummate wis- 
dom gain adherents and followers in proportion to their dignity, even 
when their defective knowledge and understanding lead them into 
visionary errors. 

The region of Understanding acting aloile is thoughtful, quiet, and 
rather too modest to be social ; but acting normally with its correla- 
tive self-reliance, it is quite social and friendly, fond of the exchange 

thought, rather appreciative and harmonious. It moderates our 
iinpuisea, and guides tlaem to success. It produces a more interestr 
instructive, and profitable companionship than the region of. 
Memory and Adhesiveness, which sometimes becomes a bore when 
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not guided by understanding. The latter gives the didactic tend- 
ency, and is necessary to the teacher. Its correlative organ desires 
to be understood, and hence elicits the reflective attention of the 
hearer. The social life of mankind depends on the frontal and 
occipital organs. The lower correlative group produces jyi inter- 
course of an unfriendly, jealous, or hostile character. The middle 
region has a gregarious character which belongs to active life, and 
which may or may not assume a friendly character. The upper 
range has a more harmonious, intelligent, and dignified influence. 
The study of purely physical science and pursuit of mechanic arts 
and business cultivate the lower perceptive and aggressive range, 
producing the hard, sceptical, and selfish nature which is the most 
prominent characteristic of society in European races generally. 
The exercise of the understanding in social intercourse, public 
affairs, supervision, and philosophical or ethical studies produces a 
more agreeable character, but the nobler qualities do not spring from 
intellectual action. They come from the sentiments and duties of 
our social relations. 

Monkeying with Base-ball. — It is said that Professor Brock- 
man, of Baltimore, is educating^ a base-ball nine of monkeys, d'liey 
can catch, pitch, hat, and do the whole thing except umpire. 

The Increase of Insanity under our present educational sys- 
tem bas been discussed the “New Education.” It is still going 
on. The Boston Herald ” says, ‘The increase of insanity in the 
State, as noted by the annual report of the Board having this class 
of unfortunates in charge, is a bad symptom.” 

Anthony Co^istock has been terribly exposed by the newspapers 
in New York. His former clerk has shown how largely he has 
carried on a blackmailing business under the cloak of the Society for 
Suppressing vice. He is denounced as not only a social nuisance, 
but a criminal — a piece of justice long delayed. 

Vancouver, the Pacific terminus of the transcontinental railway, 
has wonderful growth. A year ago there were about a dozen luits 
and an unbroken forest. To-day there are five thousand people 
there, a splendid hoLd, electric lighting of the streets, and semi- 
weekly communication with China and Japan as well as daily com- 
munication across the continent by the Canadian Pacific Kailway. 

Dr. W. E. Keid, whose advertisement appears in the Journal, has 
the reputation of being a wonderful medium. Slates, in his presence 
securely fastened together-, have received writing, from various 
spiritual sources in public as well as. private. 
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€f)c 4Biant Si^accI) of J>cimcc. 

In exploring the far-off mysteries of the universe, next to tlio " 
toloscope and IVsycliometry must bo ranked ispkctual analysis, 
wlmdi reveals the chemical composition of the remotest bodies that 
simmI ns their liglit. Its dise.overy is inloresting, and “shortly 
j)c!nre his death the late J)r. Kirchhoff, (d‘ llciTin,. related tlie true 
stui\ of tlu^ discovery oi'- ral lie and Ihinseii were 

(iK'ii |irof(*ssoi's at Jhjidedherg, a.nd kept ha.(iheiors' (luarters in the 
wrlUhnown Mru‘se.nsl(‘/m/ l-pon one of their ilaily promenades 
huii.-oii remarked: ‘ Kirehlioff, wc must disctiver something which 
uili he loo sim])lc to b(} irue.’ 'They re.turiK'd and went to work. 
hal years ])as.se,d by Ixdbi-e tln^ discovery was (hfeeJed, h'xp(*ri- 
iiiciiiliig one day in his laboi'a.tory, Kirchhoff happemal to jilacie a 
lairiiiiig lain[) in llie rays of the sun. A dark })Iac(» jipjxsired at 
eiice. Thiidxing it an '•optical illnsioii ' he repeated the action, only 
In lind the dark ray i'cap])oar and give pjace to the ordinary ray 
when tlie lamp was removed, lie called llunsen. The experiment 
was rejieated many times and always with the saim^ I’esnlt. They 
could not explain it. Finally JUinscn proposed that they go home 
and ‘think of other things’ for a while, })ossibly some .explanation 
might he reached. They lolled in their easy-chai?s, smoking their 
long student pipes and talking of tlie days of their youth and the 
gossi]) of the hour. The afternoon had almost passed when JIunseii 
sprang to his feet witli the remark, ‘ Eureka I The llame of the 
^ani]) is fed by tlie same stuff which is burning in the sun !’ Tliey ; 
Imrried back to the laboratory, tried a number of experiments And 
die great discovery was made. That night there was a jollification 
m the bacheloj* quarters of the modest liotel. A few weeks later 
die wliole world knew of the discovery, and Kirchhoff and Bunsen 
'''ere enrolled among immortal scientists.” 

. fhe coinhhiation of photography and large telescopes is continually , 
JJieieasing our astronomic knowledge. “ The discovery of the nebu- 
Imis condition of the Pleiades has been an almost startling illustra- 
of what may he learned by sheer perseverance in exposing seii- 
sitive plates to the sky. Nearly thirty years ago M. Ternpcl, 
^x<je]»tioiially acute observer, detected a tiliny veil thrown a^’oundl;. 
lloatiug far back from the bright star Merope, and Mr. Common 
ivith his three-foot reflector, February 8, 1880, some additional 
misty patches in the same neiglihorhood. In gcAieral, however, the. 
jceu lustre of the grouped stars appeared relieved against perfectly 
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«pace. Great, then, was the surprise of the MM. Henry on 
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perceiving little spiral nebula clinging round the star Maia on a plate 
exposed during three hours November 16, 1885. The light of this 
remarkable object possesses far more chemical than visual intensity. 
Were its analysis possible, it would hence doubtless prove to contain 
an unusually large proportion of ultra-violet rays. It is of such 
evanescent faintness that its direct detection was highly impmbable ; 
but since it has been known to exist, careful looking has brouglit it 
into view with several large telescopes. It was first visually observed 
on February 6, 1886, with the new Pulkowa refractor of thir^ inches 
aperture, and M. Kammerinann,by using a lluoresceiit eye-piece, con- 
trived to get a sight of it with the ten-inch of the Geneva Observa- 
tory. The further prosecution of the inquiry is due to Mi\ Roberts, 
of Liverpool. With his twenty-inch reflector he obtained, on Octo- 
ber 24, 1886, a picture of the Pleiades that can only be described as 
astounding. Tlwe whole group is shown by it as involved in one vast 
nebulous formation. ‘Streamers and fleecy masses’ extend from 
star to star. Nebuhe on wings and trains, nebuhe in patches, wisps 
and streaks seem to lill the system as clouds choke a niouutain valley 
and blend together tlie over-exposed blotches which represent the 
action of stellar rays. What processes of nature may be iii(li(j:ited 
by these unexpected appearances we do not yet know, but tlie njisliot 
of a recent investigation leads us to supjKise them eonneeded with 
the presence of enpions meteoric snpj)lics and their inl’alls u])()n tlie 
associated stars.’' 

The Nrw York Stu/ says: “Nobody would have believed, ttm 
ago, that any such adiiin’ements and dis(M)Vcri('s as we liave lecMuitly 
witnessed were jxtssiblq. It is as if a new sense had heem given lo 
man. We me suiioimded by thousands of ('.eh'stial plu'iioiiieii.i 
which powerful ieh'se.opes wen*, unable to disclose lo the eu'. hu: 
which the same <e!eseoj>es, when pro[)erly pii‘[)ared, reveal to tin 
luoi'o sensilivi', or more (‘flicitmt, retina of the jdiot ographie (•.■iisi I'c: 
Jtven W(!ll-knov II ol)j(‘(•t^, like* the v)i‘ion nebula, lake on new i(,inr 
and ai‘(5 heheld siirronmh'd by unsnspeided snhsidiarv pliemin'e]i;i 
when they arc ]»hotogiapl‘cd. 'fhe clheric nndnhitions whieh i si api 
tlie ordinary sense of sight, liave a stoiy <>f their own to to-ll res[ieul 
ing tlie constitution of the universe ; ainl by irnjin’ssing their 
u]H>n cheinieal lilins, Miey give us glimpses into the arena of tin 
heavens tliat are startling in their signiiicance. We now jiossest 
well-printed photograjihs of vast and monstrous creations, gulfs o 
chaos, like some of those strange nebulous masses in Orion or tla 
Pleiades, whose existence had hardly been suspected four or livt 
years ago. 

“Streams of suns, strung along like pebbles in the bed of a crvck 
are seen involved in streaks and masses of nebulous matter of ]^ei’ 
* fectly enormous extent. In one place in the group of the Plcia<les 
which at tliis season adorns tlie evening sky, there is seen, iu 
pliotogrn})hs taken at the Paris observatoiy, a nebula iu tlie form o 
a long, straight, narrow streak, upon wliicli six or seven stars are set 
like diainomis on a silvcn* bar. Assuming that the parallax ol tht' 
<»bject is half a second of an are, which is the largest possil)h‘ valm 
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tlijifc could be given to it, it has been shown that the length of that 
.strange nebulous pathway, leading from sun to sun, cannot be less 
thtin live hundred thousand millions of miles; and the distance 
lietwcen the two nearest of the stars tlius connected is more than 
four hiyidred times as great as that which sepivates our sun from 
the earth ! The reader should keep in mind that these are minimum 
values, and that in all probability the dimensions involved are really 
much laiger. By the same calculation the width of tlie nebulous 
streak can be shown to be not less than seven hundred and eighty 
million miles, or more than eight times the distance from the earth 
to the sun. It seems highly probable that this great streak is iti 
reality only the rim of a broad circular disk of nebulous stuff, pre- 
sented edgewise toward the earth, and which, as indicated by the 
stars already involved in it, is undergoing changes that will finally 
result in its complete transformation into stars. 

“ One of the most interesting of the celestial photographs recently 
taken has just been publislied in England. It is a photograph of the 
great nebula in Andromeda, made by Mr. Roberts of luverpoo], and 
it shows that stupendous cosinical mass in an entirely new light, 
lleretofoie it lias been represenled as a shapeless expanse of nebula,. 
.s[)rinkled over with stars. But tlie pliotograpli brings into view 
fainter portions which give a most suggestive shajie to the uehula* 
It is now seen to be composed of a huge central mass encircled by 
ling witiiiu ring, and presentetl in an inclined position to our line of 
^igiit so Unit its outline is strongly elliptical. This is regarded as 
(.‘onliriiiatory of La, Biace’s nebular theory of the origin of solar sys- 
tfiiis. Two or three globular masses are seen, wliost^ situation anil 
asjuMU, suggest Unit they are in the act of formation from the nebu- 
i'uiN I'ings, jnst as the j)lan(‘ts an^ siipj)osed to have hi'eii sha]>e(l from 
^cinlar rings in the tirst stagers of oiir solar system* 'Lhc appeai’iuice 
<>t motion, oi’ ratlicr of the inuilent id'fecls of motion, as shown in 
tiil'i ])lin(()gra],li, is vmy striking, (a)vering all the sky uhei’c the 
reoiila is, (lotting th(^ mdmla il.self over as thick as falling snow- 
*ah«.(‘,s, app(‘ar iunumcrnblc stars. Thi'ough these stars shim^ the 
,ur(‘;it ovals .of the nelmla surrounding thii enormous, white, and com-, 
parat iv(‘]y-sha[)elcss central body. In the strcam-likc arrangimmnt 
‘'f the stars, in the liroad sweep of the nebular rings, even in the 
chaotic central aggregation itself, the eye is^ seized by the w'hirling 
‘h'P‘auanee that (characterizes v tlie whole jihenomoiion. It is like 
faeitiu- a storm of snow, and jierceiving through the fast-llyiug Uirong.s 
nearer tlakes a huge eddy of the storm bearing down iijion the 
hclioldcr, furiously swept and gyrated by a cyclonic blast into an 
'nniieuse white, confused, all-swallowing cloud! In fact, the simile 
^>1 a storm is particularly ajit, if one 1ms in mind Mr. Lockyer’.s 
^^acont theories, according to which nebula) must be regarded as 
j/'uds of whirling and clashing meteors. Considering that the 
I niKMisions of tlic nebulous phciioineiion in tliQ J^leiades, described 
*''V(\ sink into insignificance in comparison with those of this 
^''‘hnta in Andromeda, it is enough to make the iimiginatioii dizzy to 
U-yr apnji Roberts’ ]>hologra|»h. 
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“Wonderful as are these discoveries, there is reason to bcliL‘ve 
that they will soon be exceeded by the astronomers of our own coun- 
try, who have lieretofore repeatedly proved that Yankee ingenuit\ is 
as superior in the conquest of the heavens as in other lines of human 
effort.” 

As to these meteoric bodies, the son of Cdiarles Darwin, Prof, (teo, 
II. Darwin, of Cambridge, England, has published in Nature “souu- 
very interesting suggestions as to the mechanical conditions of a 
swaiiri of meteorites. Although these papers are only an abstract of 
a great memoir read before the Iloyal Society, they will be interi'st- 
i*ng to the nnider, even if he be not sufhciently trained in mat lie 
maties to follow the tieatinent of the subject, as an example of the 
singularly great resources which are Jiow' at the command of ])li\si- 
eal sci(‘nce through tlic modern advance in tluj methods of matliciimt- 
ical In'atimnit of such probhuns. Prof. Darwin's study is dircctcnl lo 
the solution of a scri(*s of problems concerning tlio devcIopiixMil. of 
solar sysl(nns lioni the more anciimt aggregations of mcl(‘orir. bodies, 
.sneb as ar(‘ siq)j)()sc.d to be ]n’csc]'ved in the fai-away nebnhe. d he 
most (mi’ioiis r(‘snlt of jiis siir[)rising analyses is found in bis (joiu-lii- 
fsion lliat "a swarm of in(‘teorit(‘s is analogous with a gas, and thi* 
Jaws go\erning gas(\s may be applied to tlie discussion oi* its nieeliniii- 
<'a] ju'opcrtics.’ 'Tliis is true of the swaj-ni from wbi(di the sun was 
foriniMl wdien it oxlendiMl beyond the (»rl)it of the jilaiiet Neptune. 

Wlicn the illustrious philosojiher who founded the nebular byjiolh- 
esis ex[)lain(*,d the generati<jii of tlie solar system and brought us to 
tlie i)oini where we wore forced to conclude tliat the suns and ])lancts 
were formed from an originally nebulous body, none dared to hope 
that W(‘ ever should be able to explore the modes of action which 
took ]»lace in the progressive consolidation of this ancient state ol 
matter. Mr. Danviii has sliown that from our assured basis of ex[)e- 
riment and observation we may go step by stc]) backwards, ])roeee(l- 
ing always by what appear iieecssii.y considerations, until the iueoii- 
<jcivable protracted life history of tliis stage of matter is in a maimer 
xevealed to us. The work is surely one of the most surprising pieces 
of far-seeing which has been ])rcseuted to science.” 

Meteorites are not strangers on the earth. The Londim Times says : 
‘‘‘ As a gentleman, a. well-known public oflicial, was passing from St. 
James’ Park into Pall Mall by the garden wall of Mariboro House, 
on Saturday last, June 12, at a (piarter to 5 in the afternoon, lie sud- 
<Icnly received on the right shoulder a violent blow, aecomjianied by 
i\ loud crackling noise, which caused him great pain and to stumble 
forward as he walked. On recovering his fooling, and turning 
Tound to see w'ho had so iineevomoniousiy struck him, he found that 
tliere was no one on the jiavenienl but himself and the polii'-cmaii on 
dut}'^ at the park end of it. 

On reaching luunc the shoulder was submitted to examination, but 
jiothing was at first discovered to account for the pain in it. Bnt m 
a little while the servant who had taken away the coat to bmsh 
brought it back to point out that over tlie right shoulder the nap 
Wiis pressed doyvii tlat in a long, straight line, exactly as if a liot wue 
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been sharply drawn across the cloth. Tlio accident is therefore 
explained as havinj^^ been caused by the cx[)losion of a inimito fall- 
iijo- star or meteor.'” 

A ineleoric stone which fell in Pennsylvania about the last of Sep- 
t. aihcr was thus described in a disj)atch of October 1st : — 

'l'he*acrolitc meteoric stone which caused tin; loud dedonations; 
licanl throughout the greater ])art of Washington and Allegheny 
counties on Saturday last, fell upon the farm of Mr. Buck land, in 
Jefferson townshi[), near the West Virginia line, instead of (k*cil as 
reported. Filis Jones, a mail carrier, witnessed the liery body iii 
its llight through the heavens. He said he never beheld a mor® 
awful or impressive scene. Ills horse 'suddenly stopped, and ho 
heard a noise as if the winds were rushing onward with great, 
violence. Looking up he saw, moving high above him witli incri;diblo 
velocity, a huge mass, whicli he describes as resembling a great coal 
of lire as largo as a barn. There appeared to he attachecl to it an 
imiucnse flame of a deeper color than the coal, wiiich tat)ered off 
into a, dark tail with a sinuous trace. All in a moment Mr. Joiies 
states the noise aecoinpanying it ceased, the fire-like ap[)earan(;e» 
(he llaiiie, and the black tail disa|)j)eared, and in their stead the stoiio 
assumed a \vhitish bine hue, which it retained until it [)assed (*nt of 
sight. When the stone fell it broke into three pieces. It is grayish 
ill color, with a tendency to red in streaks.” 

However, there have been st) many fictitious stori(‘s of aerolite.s 
in tlie n(;ws[)a])ers, it is not safe to b(;lievc any of them until con- 
linncd from authentic sources. 

'fhe astronomic source of these small Hying bodies which are con- 
timially bombarding the earth must be referred to a vast number 
(iontiiuially circulating in orbits round the sun. An able astronomi- 
cal writer says : — • 

“Asteroid No. 212 lias been discovered. Ptobably there are a 
good many more, as yet undiscovered. The existence of this 
broadly scattered and anomalous company — if such irregularly and 
widely separated objects can be called a company — has long been 
bic greatest puz/de of planetary astronomy, 'rhey occupy a pro- 
found gulf of s[)ace, between Mars and Jupiter, which ought to be, ac- 
rurding to Bode’s Law and tlie symmetrical ratio of planetary dis- 
tances held by some good-sized planet. ‘The attraction of Jupiter's 
oiiiss’ is the e-ommonest ( 3 xplanation put forth to account Ibi* the^phe- 
iioimMjoji — tlie tlieory being that the gravitational power of the giant 
pbiiK't, at, peri()du;al times in his great year, is siudi as to prevent. 
tli»‘sc astcMoids from uniting in one consolidated globe. But this (;\-- 
pLiialioji presents obvious (liflieulties. In the first place, it does not. 
a''c'ouii(, for the aster<.)i(ls th(;ms(‘lv(*.s. It does not- show how such ji. 
'iiii.ss ()1 little globes (;anie inl(> exislenee in tliat Ibrin, and in snc*b 
miiiii>ci-s and all, too, havintr a general orbit b(;tw(3eii tin; orbits of 
and Ju[)iter. Moreover, tlu^ coming together ol small 
s already existing as s(;parati; little worlds, and all, probably, 
^ciyold, as well as globular and hard, would siumi to he an awkward 
’^•‘d diiticii|( way in which to create a- respc‘ct.d)l(; t)lanet. It is not. 
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to say the least of it, the way in wliich the other planets were formed 
if we may trust LaPlace and the nebular hypothesis. The other ex- 
planation, less frequently put forth, that the power of Jupiter’s mass 
proved suflicient in the long run to burst into fragments some sup- 
posititious former planet, that held that orbit, while it may be much 
nearer the truth in one respect, is unphilosophical in other (alid tliese 
the most essential) particulars ; for, although it fills that vast, aiiom- 
alous, and inharmonious gap witli a former planet — as the sym- 
metry and proportion of the solar system seems to require — it gives 
to the giant planet far too great a pulling power. Without other 
and decisive conditions to aid the performance, it is obvious that 
even the mass of Jupiter could not avail to pull to pieces, by the 
mysterious law of attraction, a sc])arate integral planet. Besides, to 
suppose such a thing j)ossible would be to suppose also that the 
greater planet wouhl draw to itself all the separate parts of the 
ruptincd f)i’iginal. 

But it is by no means inbercntly improbable that once, in some, 
unimaginably remote time in the ])a.st, a i)lanet really did exist be- 
tween Mars and Jni)iter, and tliat these whirling little bodies, called 
astei'oids, pitched at such wildly eccentric angles of inclination, 
foriiHMl that entire ])lant. 'bliat would make regular and orderly the 
])laiietary distances - which increase largely (but in a generally sym- 
metrical order) as we go outward from the sun. But if there was 
once sucli a world, how came it to be broken up? Are we, then, 
to sui)pose that the orbs of space .are governed by no law which pre- 
vents them from bursting tlieir bounds, ‘shooting madly from their 
spheres,’ and coming in destructive collision ? 

“ By no means. We believe there is such a wise and beneficent 
lestraining law. How, then, did the lost planet go to pieces ? 

“ That is a question to which existing .astronomical science cannot 
return an answer. Speculation on such themes is properly hut lightly 
reg.arded. But an answer to the above question can be given, 
wliich, while it lias nothing (or \ery little) to stand upon in the 
})Ositively ascertained facts of astronomy, may jirove to he the truth 
when astronomy learns more about the structure and history of the 
solar system. 

“We liave said above that the planet Jupiter never could have 
pulled into fragments a complete planet, ‘ without other and decis- 
ive conditions ’ to aid that ])orformance. Snpjiosing such a jJaiiet 
to liave existed, it is not necessary to give Jupiter the eiedit, or the 
blame, of ((‘ariiig it. asunder, or even of materially aiding tluit 
acliievcment. The time will jirohahly come, sooner or later, when it 
will he learii(*d that ])lanets, like eveiytliiiig else, have their jicri^^ls 
of growth and deeiiy ; of youth, middle-life, and old age; and tlmi 
in the ]att(‘r stage ji jdanet's waters r<*cede, dry up, fail — that tli<' 
dried-np-snrfae(‘, and iiim*r ])art, in time ojunis in great cracks, ci’ 
<'liasms, and that finally the dead globe hursts asunder by the ct‘ii- 
trifngal foret‘ of its rotation. 

“ Snell a eonrse may iiave been the history of the assnnn*d J^cst 
Planet. But, if true of that supposititious former world, why nd* 
of Mars also, or even the earth? 
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“The presumption is that the planet in question was not quite as 
Ijirge even as Mars. These asteroids, consolidated, W{)uld hardly make 
a planet as big as Mars. Now Mars is far older than our world, and 
the Lost Planet mast have been, according to the nebular hypothesis, 
much older than Mars — and Jupiter older than either. So small 
a world Vs the planet Mercury — the probable approximate size of 
the broken-up planet — would naturally, go througli its several stages 
of existence in a period almost infinitely less than a planet like 
Jupiter, or even our Earth, would require — without taking into ac- 
oount tlie fact that it must have been a thousand million years older 
ill time than even its next neighbor on this side, the ruddy planet 
Mars. 

“ One puzzling circumstance, which may perhaps be thought to be 
iiieoiisistent with this theory of the origin of the asteroids — a theory 
here presented, so far as we know, for the first time — is the ascier- 
tiiiiied siiiallness of the densities of the outer (and tlierefojo older) 
pliiuels. They appear to be of a far move refined constitution than 
ours. Saturn, for example, among the other marvels of that wonder- 
ful world, has a density le.s.s than that of water. Of Uranus, that 
fill- telescopic planet which shines with a sea-green light, and pos- 
sesses moons that have a retrograde course, the specific gravity is 
Joss than that of water, and only about equal to that of ice; nor is 
Ne[)tunc’s miicli greater. Tliese facts somehow do not seem to con- 
sist well with this theory of the drying up of phinets in their old 
ago. Hut — can anybody ])rescnt a more acceptable explanation of 
the existence of the zone of asteroids?” 

Of these lost planets it may be expected that Psychometry will 
liercafter give us the most satisfactory account. Jb-of. Denton’s 
description of the lost planet Sideros, discovered by investigation of 
fallen meteors, is one of the greatest achievements of science. 

The iV. ¥. flome Journal says: “The modern science of astronomy 
is so full of complicated details and refined calculations that to 
obtain a tolerable mastery of it 3’ears of study, not to speak of the 
s]>ecial mental aptitude, is necessary. But this consideration should 
not (biter us from a little innocent star-gazing, if we are so minded. 
And why should we not be so minded? Star-gazing is an {esthetic 
discipline of the highest order, that is to say, it is a means of 
oiill i rating in the soul the pm rest and highest emotions. Who, on a 
«uinmcr niglit, climbing jxirchance some gently ascicnding p{ith, has 
not h(ien suddenly arrested by tlie vision of the starry sky, {is if 
Idp the lirst time? And who does not know the ovcu’whelming 
^onse of awe which comes with this outlook into the infinite? — so 
^overwhelming that highly sensitive {is well as frivolous sj)irits wifi 
l'‘*‘‘liap.«i slum II1C rej)etition of the experience. Indeed, to Ibis soiil- 
Cling sense of jiwe is nndonhtedly dne tliii fact that iiotwith- 
i^Jaiuliug the fascimitioii of this sublime sjiectaele so few undertake 
oa>y ;nid alw{iys {ic.cessible Lisk of individnali/ing th(i sUrs, 
them, making personal friends of tliem and Calling them 
\v iiiunc — in obedience to tluit instinct which impels us to give 
'aiiiic to whatever we hold dear. But wait. Following upon this 
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first sense of ovcnniisterino- awe, if you conlinii(3 your gaze into 
these infinite depths, tijere will s])i’ii]g up from tlie soul a suhliiiK; 
joy, a gladness hej'ond the utterance of Ayords. Wc wish avi* could 
quote from nioinory that most delightful passage in the Jliad aaIkmc 
the ‘ fatluu’ of tlie ])oets’ sings of the trooi>ing forth of t^ie stars 
from their folds as night comes on and how the she})hevd's heart was 
glad. Why may we not be i)ermitted to study the skies as tlic 
shepherds of old studied tliem, unburdened by tlie vast generaliza- 
tions and intricate calculations of modern astronomy? As an offset 
to the belittling effect of everyday affairs, what more ready resource 
bavn; we than this contemplation of the starry heavens — from the 
hill-tops, from the roof-tops, and the open city squares? A recreation 
of this kind is a true re-creatiou, for it touches the primal s])riugs of 
emotion ami renews the youth of the heart. Mr. Garret Serviss's 
book, ‘Astronomy with an Opera-Glass,’ offers us an admirable 
liand-book and guide in the cultivation of this noble <x*sthelic dis- 
cipline. h\n* convenience’ sake the author classifies the stars under 
the successive luuids of stars of spring, stars of summer, of autumn, of 
winter, apiirojirialing to each section the constellations that may l)(‘ 
most con venioiitly observed in the earlier hours of the night. A con- 
cluding section is devoted to the moon, the planets, and the sun. d'lie 
only instrument with which the observer is equipped is a good ojiera- 
glass. liUt, says tlie author, ‘it was with an instrument which in 
principle of construction was simply an opera-glass that Galileo mavli' 
his famous discoveries,’ ami ‘the opera-glass, on account of its bril- 
liant illumination of objects looked at, and its convenience of form, 
is still a valnahle and, in some res[)ects, unrivalled instriiinent of ob- 
servation.’ The volume is well supplied with illustrative maps of tlie 
stars, and, with the author’s clearly-given directions, it will be an 
easy and pleasant* task to trace out their groiqiings, learning mean- 
while from liim a great deal about them — their peculiarities of 
light, their history in scientifie discovery and their mythological 
associations — which will give then an individual interest and the 
charm of iiersoiial acquaintance. And there ftte occasional glimpses 
into the wider lields of astronomic science which may awaken an 
intellectual curiosity tluit only systematic scientific study can gratily. 
The hook is ])ublislicd by I). A])|)leton A (’o. A handy ]>h\nis])heie 
— an arraiig(Mnent of revolving disks showing the location of the 
constellations at any liouv of tiie night on any day of the year — 
puhrish(‘d by Whittaker of tliis city and will ho found a uselnl 
auxiliarv to this oiiidc-hook to IIk; stars.” 


Cl]c nDoftriiic of itciucaruatiou, au6 ir^ 5limuohi5 
?lbourliitic^* 

'f IIK wide prevalem'e of any theory or opinion is strong presiniq'' 
live evidence that there is something in it,” and that it is woi thy 
of profound altenlion, for I w'ould not scorul'ully overlook evmi :in 
extreme opinion entertained by a single individual. Ueiueariiatina 
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jjjis obtaiued some ciiMTiicy as a doctrine among spiritualists, os- 
jxMially in France, and among those who are more imaginative 
ilian scion tific. It lias, in some cases, been adojited b}^ s])iritual 
nsK'liers, though not by any whose habits ot thought are scicntiliij, 
I do no^ profess to have investigated the subject thoroughly, for it 
docs not ])resent the indications of truth, and 1 prercr not to 'dig in 
.1 barrmi mine. 

I have not yet heard the doctrine stated in a manner which would 
appear either rational in itself or consistent with faeds, and while 
waiting to hear a rational exposition, 1 would venture to state tho 
(liilieulties which seem to stand in the way of the current liypothesis, 
ill the liope that out of these vague speculations some truth may 
he developed not entirely useless or barren. 

The insurmountable objeiTiou to my mind, is the absence of cor- 
roborating facts. It is maintained that certain spirits, and according 
to some theorists an iniinense number, feel a desire to renew their 
experience of earth-life, and to do that, they abandon their su[)er- 
iial life and enter the womb of some woman in conception, to 
(leveloj) as a hetiis and be born as an infant. 

Have we the slightest evidence that such an event ever occurred ? 
If it did, tlie reincarnating spirit would be absent from its 
sup(*rnal home during its whole earth-life, lint in tlie millions of 
interviews or intercourse between spiirits and mortids, who has ever 
heard of any spirit being absent or lost from its spirit-home? Had 
reiiicarnationists looked at this subject logically, they would have- 
felt tlie necessity of j)roving that the reincarnated spirit was not in 
spirit-life, but on the earth. In the entire absence of such evidence, 
I assume that such an event never occiirred, and F would undertake 
to hold communication psyehometrically with any of the spirits who 
are said to bo reincarnated, and to get their viewsTipon the subject. 
If some eommoiiphice individual assures me that he is a reincarna- 
tion of King Solomon, I will venture to furnish him evidence that; 
King Solomon himself knows nothing of it. 

It is said that the builder of the Spiritual Temple in Boston has 
been told by his fraudulent jnedium that he is a reincarnation of 
King Solomon returned to eartli to continue temple-building, and 
tliat he believes it as he believes the other impostures and inuiu- 
nicries of his medium, who personates Jesus (Jirist and any other 
‘‘iicieiit s})irit that suits his fancy. This reimainuited Solomon is 
easily duped, and instead of wisely upholding spirit iialisjn, lias 
lakcn exactly the course that would make it ridiculous as <iu 
^‘•"hodiiiieiil of ignorant credulity. 

I i'ltended a, lecture in (he teiiijile in behalf of reineariiation, and 
the s()l(‘ argument Ui<lvai](;cd was, that, rcimairnal ion was lln^ cmly 
lyiii (,ii whieli (tod eould manage tlie w^oi’ld in a('C(H (lance with 
tac Irctnrcr's idea of Divine Justice. As j’eincai’nal.ion was lo him 
'ary 000(1 plan, it nnist Ix^ (lod’s plan — a very common idea of 
!'*‘'gica] cranks, wdio think themselves capable of planning the 
' aivci’se. 

l! \V(* interrogate Hie living who have the highest [isychic endow- 
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nients, the most perfect memory, and the moat far-reaching intuitiou 
they can tell us nothing of reincarnation from their own experience! 
If we seek tlie wisest of those who inhabit the spirit-world and 
obtain their ideas either by psychometric impression or by slate 
writing from themselves, we learn that they do not recognize abso- 
lute reincarnation as a fact, though they admit the possibility of 
an earth-attracted spirit existing in close connection with a mortal 
to acquire a knowledge of earthty scenes; but no matter how closely 
the spirit may be allied with the mortal, such alliance, even if it 
amounts to absolute obsession is not what is called reincarnation. 

• If this is not sufficient to settle the question, and if tlie theory be 
changed to affirm that only in some very rare and extraordinary 
*case?s tliis leincarnation occurs, concerning ])ersonages of wlioni we 
know nothing, it is hardly of sufficient piactical importance to 
occupy our tinuj, but if it still be urged as a possibility, a mysterious 
phenomenon, which may throw some light on the laws of spirit-life, 
I meet it with the assertion that it seems to me one of those viola- 
tions of the laws of nature, which, if they are not as Spencer would 
say, absolutely “ uulhinkahle,” are still so essentially^ irrational as 
to ro(|iiire a tremendous amount of evidence to make them even 
pi an slide. 

If a fully-developed and enliglitened sf)irit could change into the 
germinal and iindevelo])ed soul of a hetus, or the minute psychic, 
element which exists in s})erimitozoa, ovaiy, or egg, and thus begin 
a spiritual growth which would result in an entirely different spirit 
or character, then such things are possible, and there must he other 
examples in nature of their oceurrence ; but they never occur; 
notliing like it has ever been observed. Universal experience 
affirms its total impossibility. One animal never changes into 
another, and life Evolution never turns backward. 

' If a spirit thus descends into a mortal, whether in spermatic ani- 
malcule, or the female ovary, or the developing fo;ius, wherein would 
such an act differ from suicide? f)iie life is ended absolutely. The 
vitality of the animalcule or even of the embryo brain has not a 
single element, faculty, or characteristic of the preexisting spirit. 
Everything that constitutes its identity is gone, as effectually as if 
in the Hindu conceptions of jnetempsychosis the sf)irit had been 
elianged into a cabbage or a stone. Tlie connecting link that makes 
an identity is totally absent, and as there is nothing in the infant 
that belongs to the supposed spirit, so there is nothing in the infant 
that (lo(?s not hidoug to its ])arcntage. Its mental characteristics, 
even to the smallest habits and i)ecuiiarities, have been derived from 
its [Kirents. from their prenatal condition, or from conditions during 
gesta,li(m, or ])erhaps from eonditbuis inherited from their anceslrv. 
and its body is in like* manm*r derived from its parents. 

A\dieii the spirit j'urts with all its powers, cliaraeteristics, and laciil- 
ties to become a mere s])iritual germ, vastly below idiocy , a (dose 
approaelTto annibilation (for there is no deliuite eonscious voliti'm, 
emotion, or eharaeter in tlie enibiyo, but only a possibility nf tbcii 
evolution), sucli an act resembles so closely a spiritual suicide, that it 
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niiist be a chimera of the imagination. A spirit cannot annihilate 
itself, and instead of suspending its powers to go into hibernation 
like certain animals, we know that spirit-life is a state of far higher 
and more uniformly sustained consciousness than earth-life. 

On this fantastic hibernating theory, how does the spirit manage 
to liuld^itself still and unconscious, and when, if ever, does it wake 
up to the consciousness of its powers? if such waking up ever 
occiiried, tlie siurit being aware of its entire past life and j)ossessed 
of its advanced powers, would be able to astonish the world by the 
iiiiirative of its preexistence, but no such marvellous event has ever 
lKi[)[)oncd. We may tind a few peculiar individuals who liave a dim, 
drciiiny notion of having had a prior life, but it is only a dreamy 
notion, wliicli may have arisen from scenes in their dream-life, dimly 
ronieiubered, or from impressions made upon them by spirits of 
wliicli they liave retained a vague conception. If the sjurit sup- 
j)osed to have reincarnated neither remembers his ])ast life nor pos- 
sesses the characteristics which he once manifested, then he is in no 
ivsjieet the same spirit, and the man who supposes hims(df a re- 
inearnated spirit is notliing but the oifspring of his parents, with the 
(jiialities which arise from education, heredity, and prenatal influence, 
aiiioiig which tlierc may be a considerable amount of credulity, and 
his belief in identity witli a jirior spiritual being is hardly as ra- 
tional as that of the boy wlio maintained that he had kept tlie same 
knife lifteen years, because wlieii it lost its only blade he got anotlier 
blade, and when the handle was accidentally smashed he got another 
handle, and when he got tired of its old condition he swapjied it off 
for a new knife. 

L-ltra reiiicaruationists think we may thus swa]) off our sex and 
come hack either as a man or woman, so that Julius Caesar may now 
he a timid, hysterical school-girl. Why not then come back as a 
monkey or as a hog, as some reincarnationists suppose quite possi- 
ble, so that when the butcher kills a hog he may he cutting the 
throat of liis grandfather. All idea of human relationship and 
pcrinaneiit union of friends and relatives is thus abolished and the 
liistory of human life becomes as chaotic as the dream of a lunatic. 
*>ach superstitions as these seem liardly worthy of a serious discus- 
sion, but the follies of antiquity have a dreadfully long lease of life, 
mid the whole reincarnation theory is cherished by tlie so-called 
“ thcosophical society ” of India and is slowly sjneading in the 
hniled States. 

If a modi am professes to be under absolute' control by some spirit, 
‘OhI \ ('t tliat assumed s])irit knows notliing of his own native tongue 
oi- the incidents of his life, and inauifests none of his intellectual and 
nioial characteristics, we are surc^ there is no spirit in llie case, but 
'‘•'ly a delu(l{»(l mortal. In liki^ manner if tlie mortal who su])[)oses 
hiiiis(>l[ reincarnated spirit knows nothing of that sjiiril, as to life 
mul language, and has none of his characteristics, it would seem to 
•• similar delusion. So far as I am informed there are no iii- 
•"'(inicos of reincarnated spirits that could stand this test. 

then, does this theory originate — on what basis does it 
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staiiil? WIkmi 1 asked the question of a very intelligent reincani;t.. 
ticjiiist, 'li(^ ie])lie(l that 1 h‘. assumed reincarnation to be 
beiainse he <;oulti not coiieoivc that a innv life should begin in auv 
hmiian l)eing, — he thought tliere must be a prior life. This makes 
reincai iml ion a universal ]>r()C(?ss, which is a fatal supj)osilion, as ii, 
Would j'eqiiire tlie wliole s])irit-world to be engaged in ])repariiig to 
dive down into the oeean of matter, as if the earth-life were jaclVr- 
tihle to thiit of the sumiuer-laiid. Such a theory is hardly worth dis- 
eussioii. 

Moreover it is tin jirbitraiy disregard of the whole^ course oi 
nature. 'Fhere is no difficulty whatever in conceiving a new life to 
begin in coneeption and gestation, for sucli is the law of iiatiiio. 
Kvery tiling that lives, Avhether man, animal, or plant, develops hy 
its life a germinal life similar to itself, and if the life is not derived 
from the parent source then the entire myriads of animal, iislies, 
insects, and plants, instead of originating seeds or germs as we see 
them doing, must be calling from the spirit-world an infinite niiiiiher 
r)f spiritual animals, fishes, jilanfs, and insects lor reincarnalion, all 
of which must be very busy to jump in at the right time to vitalize 
th(} seeds and prevent the vegetable and animal kingdoms from 
coming to a sudden end. 

Does not all this seem fantastic or insane, and do not such wild 
theories jirompt to ridiimlous aels? 'Fhe boy may claim to be tli(> 
aaieestor of his own father, and the clown to be an ancient king. A 
young Spanish gentleman, it is said, was greatly annoyed by an old 
man who recognized in liiin tlie incarnate spirit' of his own mother 
and wished to treat him as a inotiier. It is a wild assumption to say 
that life cannot originate hy transmission from prior life. Its trans- 
mission is just as obvious in the case of vegetable or aninnil seeds, as 
when a cutting frdm a tree is developed into another tree. We see 
the transmission of life ; we know notlung of reiiuairnated life 
either in animals or plants. It seems but a baseless assumption ; 
yet on this baseless assuin[)tion mv friend rested his doctrine of re- 
incarnation. When we recognize the transmission of life by seeds, 
gertns, or cells, the whole foundation of reincarnation seems to be 
gone. Nor do 1 see the least foundation for reincarnation in the 
])henomena of inlieritance. 'riiere is nothing in vegetable, aiiiinah 
or lininan life wliich is not obviously the result of ancestral chavac- 
t(n* and ancestral eomlAions, modified by the environment. 

d'lie parents an^ the ellicient and satisfactory cause of the ell- 
spring. We 110(5(1 1)0 otlii’r cause, and wo })erc( 3 ivc none, if 
W(M 0 hovering around t<» bi5 r(‘ine‘armit(Hl, some who art^ gif((‘al ^'ith 
s[dritnal sight would in soiiu* of the ten thousand millions td in- 
slanci s hav(5 had a g'lim|>se or a realizing sense of their ])resenc<s aii<l 
in(lo('d i( is l•(‘marka.l)l(‘ tlial S(niic of onr ciaMlnlous women full ol ir- 
iiiearnai ion 1 lieori('s liavi5 md- recognized such sj/irits. If the i‘hM 
is oii(_'(* sugg(‘s((*(l w(' may (‘Xjject some erednloiis mother lo 
that .lesns or S<domon has (‘iilered her unborn l)ab(.\ 

The J’ldncarnation bv])olbesis seems to be InMlged around with 
snrmonntabh^ (d)sra(des on all si(l(‘s. To estahiisli the theory as jest 
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stated, we must deny that the father and mother can produce ofl- 
at all, without the assistance of some stray sj)irit, and if 
Jiuuiau beings cannot, neither can animals; if animals cannot, 
neither can 6ioophytes nor plants of any species, and there must he 
an inli^ite realm of animals, birds, (quadrupeds, reptiles, fishes, 
insects, worms, trees, shrubs, grasses, ami even lichens or mosses in 
tlu 3 si)irit-world to keej) up life on earth, if the life here cannot sus- 
tain and proqiagate itself. 

I'liore is an equally fatal obstacle to reincarnation in the moral 
aspect of the question, for unless we lake the insane view that all life 
oil (‘iirtli is barren and must be recruited from the tribes of wandering 
spiiils, we may ask by wdiat right does the reincarnating spirit 
iliriist its(‘]f into a family unasked, (*ject the riglitful olVspring, and 
j)Ut ilseir in theplac^e? Wherein does such an act differ from pre- 
robbery and murd(u*? What right has tlie bnrglar s[)irit to 
rdiiif l)a(d>; to life in this manner, deslro\ing a life to indnlge a de- 
pi:i\t'(l 1ast(* for (ui'niiig ba(d< in its evolution and abandoning tln^ 
kmIiiis of purity and wisdom? 'TIk' basest of the bird sp(M‘i(‘S is tlic 
(■iU‘l:o(', whieli inserts its own (‘ggs in the m‘sts of otlun- birds, to (h;- 
>ti()y tliidr offsjiring. Reincarnation ass(*rls tin* cxistmu'c of (Uickoo 
spirits, and in its most (extravagant form d(egrad(‘S all sjiirits to that 
(li^lioiiorablc bevel. It is a p('ssimisti(; theory, wbieh dcnii*s the 
<‘rc:iii\e htmevolenee, iuul darkens tlie entiiae aspect of d(‘stin\ . 

1 attach no imjiortanco to the argument that the (eonliniuinec of 
fiitnre life depends upon the eternity of quist o\ist(Miee, as that 
wliii'h has a. beginning must also have an (ending, and thei’efoie an 
inniuu'tal existence cannot have a beginning. 'I'his is a. siqiertieial 
vi(*\v. Tlie mortal body which begins in conception and gestation 
<*oni(‘s to an end, but the iiniiiortal squrit is from the (eternal or 
Divine, and returns towards its origin, expanded by growth in earth- 
lite, in wbicli it lias been (iontiiiually assimilating the Divine ele- 
iiKMit through both the terrestrial and tlie s[)iritnal environment. 

rii(‘ ])hysical body is as immortal as the squritual, yet its immor- 
tiilily is not in the form of a human body, hut as material elements, 
iciecguized by chemist ry, while the spiritual being, nobler in nature, 
cniitiiiues its existence as a j>erfect organization not subject to that 
<lc('oinp()sitioii which is due to chemical afliiiities. 

Its elementary existence did not absolutely h(*.giii on earth, for its 
•'^phitual elements are eternal. And as the sjiirit returns up to the 
•q>nit world, so does the matter of the body return to the material 
)'ci]d. its organization whicli had a beginning was temporary, Imt 
constituent atoms are ])ennanent. If tli(.‘y have an ending 
Miatter we do not know it. Thus does the argument for pre- 
cxistiaice of spirits vanish into nothingness wlien criticailly examined. 

I Ijcre is no fully develoiied sqiirit ever inearnated fixuii any source, 
bile does not lii'st appear in matter as a full}’’ develojied spirit, it 
j^ynios as a germ and grows into full development. It grows through 
de ami continues growing in spirit realm, whether it is trans- 
‘Rcd thither as a child or as an adult. The growth of t'he spirit like 
Die growth of a seed, is the fact which suq^eiiicial thinkers have over- 
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looked. Traced back we find tlie spiritual genu in the speniuituvojj 
as much the i)roduct of the parent as any other secretion. 

1 do not perceive that reincariiationisls have ever demanded a 
rational proof before accepting their theory. They should deinand 
positive evidence tliat some intelligent spirit has abandojjed the 
spirit-world, and cannot be heard of in sjdrit-life ; that some mortal 
can give a full account of the details of Ids former existence, and 
manifest the possession of his old spiritual identity and capacities; 
that children should develop regardless of the laws of heredity, and 
become able to reveal their former life on earth as in heaven, and 
that intelligent spirits should give a rational narrative of the lives 
through which they have passed, capable of being verified. If none 
of these things are possible, the reincarnation theory as commonly 
presented must be classed among delusions. 

In tlie dreary treadmill round of reincarnation the sublime pur- 
poses of creation are defeated. Our weary life-struggle is ended, 
only to begin another, and the glorious progress in love and wisdom 
of the liiglier life is continually arrested to renew the debasing 
influences of life on eartli, ami(l the sellislincss, tlie struggles and 
wars, the sickness, crime, and suffering of liall-thivelopod hnmaiiity. 

Not sncli is the law (d‘ evolution and progress, which assures a 
grander rutnre for nations on the carlli, and the fruition of all oiir 
ho])es in the sjdrit-lifo which advaiutes to\var<l the Divine. 

1 would not deny that tliere may be inlimaie rtdations betwrim 
the world of spii'its and terrestrial humjinity, wliicdi liave a vagur 
and sliadowy restnnblama^ to some ideas of reiinmrnat ion. l>nl i)l 
tliis 1 iK'cd not sj)c?ak at [)r(‘S(*nt, for it docs not (diangi‘ llio (‘njsAii- 
tion that the roiiicarnation of Kardee and tin' niotoiiipsycliosi^ ';l 
India :ir(' Init a sjirvival of ancient snpcist u ions wliiidi iiinsl di>:i|>* 
par in tin* light of scie,n(*o. 

d'h(‘ greater portion of llu* foregoing was i-nbli^luMl in liie //•/;/' 

(d Cliieago, neaih llina* \{\ns ago, and i.i' 
believers in relin-arna I ion invited to rej'l\'. Nn K'sj'onst! lias tj - 
jHiartal, and we liave liiile reason to liope anylliing iite a ratiiaiai 
sci(nitili(‘ r(\sj)onse will e\er appear, tor tiie (hn-iriiK* of leiiieai nai .‘'i 
herein diseiissed is a portion, and an esscmlial portion, of the gveaij 
mass of Asiatic superstitions w'ldndi, nnd(*r the name of i\ryan p'lil- 
i^losophy or (Hindu ) Theosophy has been sustained and propagated 
by that l)lind faith wnieh scorns tlio rational processes and liniila' 
tioiis of reliable science, as zealously as tlie Cliristians of the dark 
.ages wdieii millions were biirinxl for wituheraft and heresy. 

Who(wer enters the sjdiere of so-called theosophic (Hindu) 
literature is suiTomided by an atmosjdiere of credulity, and if 
weak in mind surrenders to its amestlietic and visionary indneiice, 
or if strong in alh‘gianee to denumstrable truth is wearied in the 
effort to tind soinelhing wliolesonie and time in tlie stilling atuu'S' 
[>liere of delusion. 

'^riiat bright intidlect may he displav('d by the victims ul llui't" 
(lelnsions only makes tiimu more tlangcrons to readers. I>righ^ 
inl(‘]1(‘et was tlisidayral in this abnormal wav during all tlie eenturu'^ 
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prior to three centuries ago, and that intellectual power still serves 
to inaintain the delusions of the Roinan Catholic Cliurch. Intoxica- 
tion to a moderate degree makes some men more brilliant, but a 
sound-minded observer does not accept such persons as his counsellors. 

As a specimen of the credulous fanaticism of this movement see 
tlie last issue of tlio New York organ, Thv Path,, in which the edi- 
tor says : “ From pure ignorance of the nature of man and of the 
spiritual history of the human race, one may imagine that he is the 
lirst to discover a principle or law in spiritual science or in ethics. 
He may be ignorant of the fact that the old dreamers and specula- 
tors of the Aryan race have traversed the spiritual nature of mair,. 
as conquering armies have tramped over the old world.” 

This is like similar claims made by all fanatical sects for a divine 
wisdom revealed in the past, to wliich modern investigation can add 
notliing. It is the claim of barbarism to dictate to civilization; of 
ijriioraiK^e to overawe enlightenment. 

If any such knowledge as the Path refers to exists anywhere, no- 
nilional [)orson can admit that it exists as an esoteric secret careriilly 
hidden for twcuity or more centuries from maiikiiul. In my limited 
ivading of such literature, I have seen no indication of tln^ exist- 
ence; of any sindi laia; knowledge, hut have s(;en al)nn(hint illustra- 
linn of the ignoraiu'e, ci’cdulity, and folly that j)i‘i;vado the Aryan 
lilciiit lire. 

ll is Hot iK'ia'ssaiv that anyone shoultl eat a whole haystack to 
ivali/e lliat. liay is not. a desirahh' food for man, nor tliat Ik; should 
I'Md til'* ponderous tonnes of (’atimlie, Aryan, or Mohanimetlan liter- 
lo rcaii'/,f‘ iheii* fallacy, their absed ill wort hh*ssiiess, a, ml lludr 

111! 1 1\ ill'.;- eli’ert upon 1 lie mind. 

\\ ei;*ii(‘tl ii! llie seales of moeh'rn science (not. mere; ]>liysical 
--( iciiei*, hnl all (‘< )ns prelieiisn .sci(Mie«‘) tln'ii' ei*nj)t.y and nnsnb- 
l.iiiliai nature imiiKMliat el\' apj»ear,>, and if I should inlli(;t upon the. 
’■•(his (»| ilir rIoriiNAf, ot*' Man tmi pages ol sneh matiwial as 
■‘I'j 'Mi ill e\'ei*y — ils diseussions of \»'ga. and Ivanna, 

Poi'e iVt'in (ilin/erat, Kahiialah, lhassnol lararanamalika, 
Ih'iiia.s, \o(t>s on (he Ilhagavad fn’ta, d'heoi-y ol (lu; 'ra(>vas, 
lh ainaua. Travestied d'eaehiugs, Rosievucian Lett m s, i;le.., (‘tc.- - 1 
should inxpeid to start, a. wondering ipicry in eaidi reader's mind 
whether the editor of the Jonu-N Ai/luul not suddenly lost his mental 
hahnice. 'fhese remarks refer not to the able writings of Olcott, hut 
h> Iiis visionary contributors. 

1 cannot consent lo inllict sucli material on the readers oi tin; 
•hmiiNAL, for the same reason that a hospitable landlord would not 
oiler a tureen of coinjiressed hay or of hay-lea among the luxuriixs of 
'ds table, although ho might bo willing to s1k)w his guests the Iiay- 
•"'tacks as a, ])art of the landscape. In like manner w«; lain view tlie 
^'•'^iatic p]iii().so])hy at that ri;s[)ei!table distance whieli "‘lends en- 
' nt to the view." 

•^lad. Rlavatslcy’s writings arc full <d' the marvi;llous w»>ml(;rs and 
wiMlorij ot India and d'liibet. — of IJuddhism and Laniaism. live 
•liter secniiing to ho 1km higliest ideal of supernal wisdom, as she nar- 
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rates its supernal marvels and says in “ Isis Unveiled ” that tlu; 
Ltimaisin of 1 artary, Mojigolia and Thibet is the piiresi^JSudcfhi^im;' 
If this is the Ikiddliism that ®tcott is now diffusing in Ja'j^an, how 
does it appear in the eyes of a coinrnon-seiise spectator. Mr. 
(icorgc Keniian, in tlie CenUtrij for March, tells the stoiy in an 
entertaining way of liis visit to the Grand I^ama of the Trails-Baikal 
as follows ; — 

A CONYEBSATION TEK^OBAND LAMA. 

, After dinner 1 had a long talk with the Grand Lama about my na^ 
tive country, geograpliy, and the shape of the earth. It seenitMl 
ve%^ strange to lind anywliere on the globe, in the nineteealh 
cenuiiy, an educated man and high ecclesiastical dignitary who laid 
never ev(Mi heard of America, and wlio did not f(‘el at all sure tli,ii 
tlie woi ld is round. Idie (iiUnd J.ama was sueli a man. 

You liiLve ixMMi ill many (a)nntri(‘s,'’ lie siiid to me through Ihc 
iidea'jirt'ler, "‘and have talked with the wise men of the West; wlnii 
is your opinion willi regard to the sliajx* of the (‘arth?’' 

‘‘ I lliink,’’ I |•('p^unl, tliat it is shaped lik(‘ a, great ball.'* 

""1 liave liiaird so before," said the (li’and Lanui, looking thonghi 
fully away into vacaiiey. ""Idie Uussiaii ofliems whom 1 liavi* met 
have told me that the worhl is round. »S.ncli a. beliid;’ is contraiy 
tlie teachings of (oir old 'I'liibetan books, but I liavi^ observeil dan 
tin; Russian wise men predict (‘elipsi‘s accurately ; and if they can 
tell befondiand wlien the |;un and the moon imi to be darkened, they 
ju’obably know sonietliing about the shape of the earth. Why dn 
you tliink tliat the earth is round?’' 

"" I hav(i many naisons for thiidving so,*’ I answered, ""but perhaj)S 
the best and strongest reason is that I liave been arc^nd it.” 

'rids statement seemed to give the Grand I^ama. a sort of mental 
shock. ' . , f . 

“ I low have you been around it?” he inquired. "‘*What do ymi 
mean hy ‘round it?’ Jlow do you know that you have been 
around it?” 

""1 turned my liack upoji my iiome," 1 replied, “and travelled 
many months in the course taken by the sun. 1 crossed Avide con- 
tineiits and great oceans. Every night tlie sun set before my face 
and every morning it rose behind my back. The earth always 
seemed Hat, but I could not iiiul anywhere an end or an edge ; and 
at last, when I had traveled more than thirty thousand versts, I 
found myself again in iny own country and returned to my home 
from a direction exactly opposite to that which I liad taken ia 
leaving it. If the world was Hat, do you tliinb 1 could have done 
this ? " 

""It is very strange,” said the Grand Lama,*aft^r a thoughtful 
pause of a moment. “Where is your country? How lift’ ii> 
beyond St. Petersburg?” * 

“My country is farther from St. Petersburg than St. Petersburg 
is from here,” 1 re])lied. “It lies almost exactly under our feet, aiu* 
if we go directly through the eartli, that wouhl be the shortest way 
to reach it.” * 
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“Are your countrymen walking around there, heads downward, 
under our feet ? ” asked the Grand Lama with evident interest and 
surprise^ *ut without any percepm)le change in his habitually 
iinjiassive face. 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ and to them \ve seem to be sitting heads down- 
^'ard lltsre.’' 

“ The Grand Lama then asked me to describe minutely the route 
that we had followed in coining from America to Siberia, and to 
name the countries through which we had passed. He knew that 
(leniiany adjoified Russia on the west, he had heard of Brit^ih 
India and of Plngland — probably through Thibet, — and he had a 
vague idea of the extent and situation of the Pacific Ocean ; bjjlt of 
flic Atlantic and of the continent that lies between the two great 
oceans, he knew nothing. 

“ After a long talk, in the course ofSvhich we discussed the spher- 
icity of the earth from every possible point of view, the Grand 
bama seemed to be partly or wholly convinced of the truth of that 
doctrine, and said, with a sigh, ‘‘it is not in accordance with the 
teachings of our books ; but the Russians must be right.” 

“It is a somewhat remarkable fact tliat Dr. Erman, the only for- 
eigner who Ijad seen the lamasery of Goose Lake previous to our 
visit, had an almost precisely similar conversation concerning the 
shape of the earth with the man who was theii^ (in 18‘28) Grand 
Liuiia. Almost sixty years elapsed between Dr. Erman’s visit and 
and ours, but the doctrine of the sphericity of the earth continued 
throughout that period to trouble ecclesiastical minds in this remote 
East-Siberian ‘lamasery ; and it is not improbable that sixty years 
hence some traveller from the western world may be asked by some 
fiilure Grand Ijaina to give his reasons for believing the world to bo 
a s[>hcre.” , 

Sucli is th^ Asiatic scieiic%and wisdom at its sacred and supernal 
centre, where Buddha himself is ever reincarnated in the ‘Grand 
Laiiui, toward which the Ilindii Theosophical Society is leading the 
credulous. 

The extravagancies into which reincarnation runs are illimitable. 
It reinforces the natural ci‘edulity of many, and impels tliem to still 
greater extravagances. It was a part of the Esoteric imposture of 
butler and Ohmart. Butler taught his dupes that they might 
advance till they attain the same divine rank as himself, in which 
rank they might do as they i>leased, being exempt from the moral 
restraints of society. His own rank was that of Christ. Until this 
rank was attained it would be necessary for his followers to be con- 
tinually reincarnated in one sex or the other, until they were devel- 
oped like himself |nd enjoyed the same freedom. 

Thg grandest and most beautiful department of science is that 
'vliicli embraces the destiny of man. It may well be called the 
“(hti’den of the Gods.” In its cultivation the extirpation of weeds 
and noxious growths is as necessary as the cultivation of its flowers. 
Criticism is therefore an imperative duty. 
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CDaiertbe i(eplic0. 

The exposition of the superstitious and delusive character of the 
Hindoo “ Tlieosophical Society,” has elicited in the Jovrnal 

two replies from ‘‘J. R. Bridge, F.T.S.,” and“E. 1. K.g,Ko}es, 
F.T.S.,” of Boston, which maybe taken together as the best rejoinder 
the case admits. It is well calculated to mislead the ignorant and 
credulous, but when critically examined is little more than a “ con- 
fession of judgment ” proving the truth of the charges. 

They object to calling the society an expression of Hinduism, and 
y)Bt both reaffirm its Hindu character by reasserting the Hindu 
superstitions to which it is devoted. Mr. Bridge dilates on reiiicur- 
nation and Mr. Noyes eulogizes (jrmid ^jhiloisophy which han hevn 
given out to the Wa^t through the leaders of the Throsojdiical 'tuovewmt^'^ 
this “ grand jdiilosojdiy ” J have shown to be but a rehash of Asiatic 
superstitions and speculations. Col. Olcott confesses that it is but 
their reiteration with a candor which Messrs. Bridge and Noyes do 
not imitate. They do not confess that their grand philosophy is but 
a reiteration of ancient Hindu doctrines. 

Instead of presenting this fact and the fact that the society in 
America is but a branch of the Hindu Society, subject to the orders 
of President Olcott and zealous in defending the doctrines of their 
leaders, Blavatsky, Olcott, Judge, and Sinnett, these two gentle- 
men try to conceal the Hinduism by presenting the principles of 
liberal religion as the leading characteristic of their society. Is I Ids 
candid? Liberal religion is not a peculiar characteristic of their 
society — it is the common sentiment of the enlightened. The real 
characteristic of their society is the propagation of Asiatic supersti- 
tions, which they call a “grand philosophy” and to which the whole 
energy of the society and its 2>ublications is devoted. J^iberal re- 
ligion serves to cover the real purpose of the society. 

Mr. Noyes is still more unfair in ju’C tending that opj^osition to the 
Hinduism of the society is “ the same dogmatic position whicdi is 
taken by bigoted religionists and orthodox scientists j*egardiiig 
spiritualism ” ! ! The oj)position to spiritualism, to which he refers, 
is the oiiposition to experimental science by parties who will not in- 
vestigate it; but the opposition to Hinduism is the oiJpositiou ot 
exi^erimental invest igators to a superstition wliich offers no experi- 
ment or demonstration, but relies like other theological systems uii 
blind faith and 2>hiusiblc assumption. Upon the whole, the defence 
of Messrs. Bridge and Noyes furnishes strong additional evidence 
of the delusive character of the “ TJieosopliical Society,” as a 
skilful aj^peal to credulity and a sclf-com2)lacent assumption of superior 
wisdom. 

The ineffable nonsense of the Hindu writers to which I referred 
as too stupid and absurd to be quoted, Mr. Noyes pretends is too 
profound and scientific to be aiqireciated by the common readers, 
being, like the higher branches of mathematics, above their coini)re- 
heiision. I would therefore tax the reader’s patience to peruse the 
following specimens of Hindu wisdom which are too profound 
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for rational minds and require the wisdom of tlie Theosophical 
Society to do them justice. They are presented in the Theosophist as 
the very crest jewels of wisdom.” 

‘‘532. To a Mahatma who has fully attained the truth there is 
neitlier^space, time, sitting in a particular posture, direction, self- 
control, etc., nor any need of an object to be aimed at for (causing) 
the cessation of (mental) activity. When one knows the self, of 
what use are such conditions as self-restraint?” 

“ 533. Does one need self-restraint to know that there is a foot ? 
An object cannot be known without sound proofs.” 

“ 5 U. The wise are free from anxiety, they eat food obtained by 
begging, but without cringing. They drink water from a sti*eam, 
they live independent and free. Without fear they sleep either in a 
cenictery or in a jungle, tlieir clothes are the regions of space, which 
need neither washing nor drying. Their bed is the earth, their way 
lies along the roads of the Vedas, and their recreation is in Para- 
brainn.” 

These may be considered the wisest jdiilosophers by the •'-Theo- 
sopliieal Society,” but in this country they are calletl trani}).s, and 
senielimes sent to jail wdthont mercy. 

‘^510. Happiness and misery, good and evil belong to him who is 
altaclicd to gross (objects) and refers them to himself. What are 
good oi* evil or their effects to the miinl (ascetic) . who has cut 
asunder his bonds and has become the real 

“5b(). Just as when burnt, a stone, a tree, grass, grain, a corpse, 
a cloth, etc., becomes earth only, so also the whole of the visible uni- 
verse, such as body, senses, vitality, mind, etc., when burnt up by the 
lire ot‘ wisdom attain the condition of paramatma.” 

‘'583. These words of Sankara, wliich secure Nirvana, excel all 
otliers and j)oint out an ocean of nectar close at liand, of non-dual 
Ihulun, which gives haijpiness to those who, suffering from fatigue 
luid thirst caused by the rays of tlic sun of misery on the road of 
cliimging existence, wander in an arid region, desiring water.” 

The reader after ])erusing these great words of Sankara,” the 
“crest jewels of wisdom,” wdiich lead to Nirvana by the life of a 
ti’iuiip, may be prei)ared to appreeiate the Bhikshuka-Upanisliad traiis- 
hded by the members of the Kumbakonam Theosophieal Society, 
'vho lire somewhat nearer than the Boston Society to the oriental 
suiireos of the wisdom that tramps onward to Nirvana. The folio w- 
i*ig is their translation : — 

“Among Bhikshus (religious mendicants) who lay for 31oksJt(U 
Icere are four kinds, viz., Keeteeeliakan, Beliudhakan, llamsaii, and 
'naniahainsan. (fautama, Baradwaja, Yagnavalkya, Vusishta, and 
ethers, belong to the first kind. They take eight mouth fuhs (of 
'*e(l daily), and strive after Moksha through the path of Yoga. The 
seeoiij kind carry three bamboo staves tied together (Tridaiida), 
‘^C(l an earthern water-pot, and wear the tuft of liair (Sikha), sacred 
aead (\ agnopavita), and red-eolored cloth. They take eiglit mouth- 
ids of food ill the house of Brahma. Rishis abstain from flesh and 
^ cohol, and strive after emancipation througli the path of Yoga* 
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Then the Hamsas should live not more than a night in a village, live 
nights in a town, and seven nights in a sacred place, partaking daily 
of cotv^H nrine and cow^s dnmj^ observing Chandrayanam, and striving 
after Moksha through the path, Yoga. The Parahamsas, like Saina- 
varthaka, Aruni, Swetaketu, Jadabaratha, Dattathroga, Suka?Vaina- 
-deva, Hareethaka and others, take eight mouthfuls and strive after 
Moksha, through the path Yoga. They live, clothed or naked, at 
■the foot of trees, in ruined houses, or in burying-grounds.” 

The reader will jnobably think this enough of that high wisdom 
>Vhich, according to Mr. I^oyes, is as far above the common minds as 
Quaternions or the Differential Calculus. Perhaps he referred to some 
other doctrine, but as a faithful member he must recognize the fore- 
going from the Knmbakonam Theosophical Society which is a portion 
of tlie wisdom gained in pursuing the second object of tlie society — 
the cultivation of Aryan religion, philosophy, and literature. If the 
American society is not devoted to these antiquities it sliould dis- 
tinctly say so, and I shall take greater pleasure in announcing tlieir 
position than in these criticisms. Tlie fact that the society jirofesses 
to have no creed and to allow the greatest difi’erence of opinions docs 
not change the more essential fact that the founders of the society 
are Buddhists, and ad()])t the mass of incredible Oriental legends as 
a part of their philosopliy, which their followers here defend as a 
“grand philosopliy,” with which they thrust aside American psychic 
sciences. Whether this “ grand philosojihy,” which has a faith so un- 
limited as to believe that ancient barbarians fought battles with each 
other while they were Hying through the clouds, be sustained by the 
Indian or the American branches is not the question we are inter- 
ested in, but whether such superstitions are to be welcomed by 
Americans. 

Is it not a delusive movement to introduce this strange Asiatic 
superstition to Americans as a grand pliilosophy, to be acce])ted by 
blind faith? It does not excuse this superstition of Buddhism to refer 
to certain speculations about the soul and to the marvellous [xjwcrs 
of clairvoyance and the double as oriental philosophy, for these 
things are as well understood here as in India, although the black 
magic of using spiritual powers for mundane victory or mundane 
ambition may be more familiar there. j 

When the Theosophical Society shall offer us something that is i 
really new and truly scientific, Americans will not be slow to ! 
accept it, but when it comes with self-sufficient speculation to super- j 
sede the American school of experimental science, it must be pre- 
pared to meet our demand for evidence. | 

on lUeligion. 

The religious world is full of ferment and change. The tide of 
progress is slowly carrying on eytjii the most conservative, altliougii 
religious follies, bigotries, and superstitions are still apparent. 

We have a specimen of the most iconoclastic radicalism in the 
“ Ei^ays on God and Man ” by the Rev. Truro Bray, LL.D., rector o 
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Christ Church, Boonville, Missouri (published at St. Louis by the 
Nixoii-Jones Printing Company). He maintains his place as a min- 
ister of Christianity, and yet he admits and maintains nearly all that 
can be said against it. He classes as ‘ surds ’ the ordinary Christian 
notion of the origin of evil, of the fall of man, of sacrifice, and of fu- 
tur(‘ pitiiishment ; and thus far ranges himself alongside of old-fashioned 
riiitarianism ; but he goes very much farther than that. He con- 
siilers the immortality of the soul to be an entirely open question of 
probabilities which are pretty evenly balanced. The resurrection of 
C hrist lie does not pretend to believe. The authority of the Bible 
he rejects. He treats the notion of miracle with contempt, and 
classes miracle-workers, priests and prophets with medicine-men. Of 
revelation he considers that there is no proof, ‘and he holds the 
Christian religion to be generically the same as all other religions. Of 
the being of God in some pantheistic, rather than personal sense, 
Dr. Bray seems, on the whole, to think there is not much doubt; 
iiiul that is the extent of his dogmatic religion. He does not handle 
his subject with the reserve of a man in a false or inconvenient posi- 
tion, but with the combative energy of one whose position is unques- 
tionable, and whose mission is clear.” 

How such a writer (am maintain any position as a Christian 
jiiinister is a puzzle. However, ministers in Massachusetts some- 
times utter sentiments very similar to those of Thos. Paine. 

In the Free Presbytery of Edinburgh a discussion recently occurred 
on the Confession of Faith, and it was generally agreed that it needed 
revision and change, because so many were unable to accept it. The 
students of the Free Church also held a discussion on Inspiration, in 
which it was generally admitfed that “ the inspiration of the Bible 
(Iocs not differ in kind from the ins])iration of the poet or the painter.” 
It was also generally agreed that whatever view of inspiration be 
held, it can only be apjdied to the ethical and religious portions of 
the Bible, and not to the historical. 

Arclideacon Farrar excoriates the church for its petty contentions 
about (jeremonies, such as the use of candles on the communion- 
ta])le, the position of the clergyman, and the wine used in the Sacra- 
inent, and says : “ As one of the humblest members of this great 
historic Church, and as one, I am convincied, who speaks at this 
aioinent the inmost feelings of the vast majority of the English 
laity who tliink of the true work of the Church at all — as such an 
I do ask, Is this the outcome of nineteen centuries of (.)h]||(itian- 
ity and of so many centuries of the English Church?” 

The unsettled state of many minds is well illustrated by the lan- 
o^iage of a well-known writer, Frederick Harrison, who says : “ I 
passed through the ordinary stages of Broad Church, no church, 
spirit of the gospel, natural theology, ontological haze, philosophical 
IheLsm, the eteriial-not-ourselves-that-make-for-righteousness, the un- 
^aowable, and most of the other substitutes for the Prayer-Book 
ami the Bible, seeking rest and finding none : and a hollow, dismal, 
slitting country did I find it. All this time I had been reading 
bbinte ; and after some years of continual study, I slowly came to 
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find solid ground in his conception of humanity as a practical provi- 
deuce, and in the service of man as the practical sum of religion.” 

Mr. Harrison might well emulate the modesty of the man who said 
his cliief trouble was the weakness of his judgment. In followinry 
Comte he follows a much overrated philosopliizer. ^ 

It shows great progress in religious thought when we fiifd sncli 
expressions as the following in a prominent religious weekly, tlie 
RetjUter: “Tlie only way to disarm Col. Ingersoll of seven-eighths of 
the force of his argument is to admit the errors against which it is 
urged ; and, when tliis admission is made, Christianity will be all 
the stronger. It is of no use to say tliat his attack is made against 
tfie minor faults of (Christianity. On the contrary, it is directed 
against the very •stronghold of orthodox theology. (Orthodoxy is 
finding to-day that it must abandon its old forts if it is going to 
strengtlien its position. ( VjI. Ingersoll is entirely right when he says 
that ‘what yon call unbelief is only a higher and holier faith.’ And 
his statement of the idea that ‘belief is essential to salvation 
accounts for the atrocities of the Church ’ is eciually true. No wind- 
mill apology founded on an infallible Ihble, infallible ])ope, or the 
merciless dogmas of Calvinism, can stand for a moment the whirl- 
wind of his wrath. lUit there is a Christianity which his argument 
does not touch. It is that which is rational, ethical, and humane, 
founded not on the decrees of popes or councils, but in the very 
nature of humanity, exj)ressing its life in justice, mercy, trust, and 
love.” 

But on the other hand we have a vast quantity of intense religions 
bigotry still grasping for power to change tlie liberal cliarac^tc'r ol’ 
our Republic, which has been well exposed in Hudson Tuttle’s “ Tiger 
Steps of Theocratic Despotism." The bill of Senator Blair for 
enlbreing Sunday, is what these bigots deniaiid. To com])el any 
individual to observe the ceremouial rules of a religion he does not 
l)eli(^ve, is as great an outrage as to coiiq)el him to kneel when a 
Catholie image is carried through tlie streets. This is well illus- 
trated in the “Critical History ot Sunday L(‘gislation, ” by A. H. 
liCwis, 13.1)., as follows : “ It is evident that all Sunday legislation is 
based on religious grounds, else there would be no meaning in the 
phrases which prohibit ‘worldly labor’ and })crnut ‘\vorks of neces- 
sity and mercy.’ Moreover, we cannot speak of ‘worldly business' 
except in contrast witli religious obligation. There was nothing new 
in tl^; legislation by Constantine concerning tlie Sunday. Jt was as 
much a part of tlio pagan culture as the similar legislation concern- 
ing other days which had jireccded it. Such legislation could imt 
spring from Ajiostolic Christianity. Every clement of that Christian- 
ity forbade such intluence by the State. The pagan character oi 
this first Sunday legislation is clearl}^ shown, not only by the facts 
above stated, but by the nature and spirit of the law itself. Sunday 
is mentioned only by its pagan name, ‘ venerable day of tlie sun. 
Nothing is said of any relation to Christianity. No trace of the 
resurrection-festival idea appears. No reference is made to the 
fourth commaiidmeiit or the Sabbath or anything connected wdth it. 
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The law was made for all the empire. It is applied to every subject 
alike. The fact that on the day following the publication of the 
edict concerning the Sunday, another was issued, ordering that the 
aruspices be consulted in case of public calamity, which was thor-» 
ouglily pagan in every particular, shows the attitude of the emperor 
and tlie induences which controlled him.” 

The following is the edict of Constantine on which the legislation 
of sectarian bigotry is really based ; “ Let all judges and all city 
people and all tradesmen rest upon the venerable day of the min. But 
let those dwelling in the country freely and with full liberty attend 
to the culture of their fields, since it frequently happens that nt) 
other (lay is so fit for the sowing of grain, or the planting of vines, 
hence the favorable time should not be allowed to pass, lest the pro- 
visions of heaven be lost. Given the seventh of March, Crispus and 
Constantine being consuls, each for a second time (321.) ‘Codex 
Justin ’ lib. iii. tit. xii, 1, 3.” 

“EDICT CONCERNING AKUSPICES. 

“The august Emperor Constantine to Maximus : 

“ I { any part of the palace or other public works shall be struck by 
lightning, let the soothsayers, following old usage, inquire into the 
meaning of the portent, and let tlieir written words, very carefully 
collected, be reported to our knowledge, and also lot the liberty of 
making use of this custom be accorded to others, provided they 
abslain from private sacrifices, which are specially prohibited. More- 
over, that declaration and exposition, written in respect to the amphi- 
theatre being struck by lightning concerning which you have written 
to Ileraclianus the tribune, and master of offices, you may know has 
been reported to us. 

“ Dated, the Ifitli, before the calends of January^ at Serdica (320) 
Acc., the 8th, before the Ides of March, in the consulship of Crispus 
H and Constantine HI, Cesars Cors. (32/).) 

“G'odcx Then., lib. xvi. tit. x. 1. 1.’” 

“ It will be difficult for those who arc accustomed to consider Con- 
‘^tantine a ‘Christian emperor’ to understand how he could have piit 
Ibrih the above edicts. The facts which crowd the iu'cceding century 
'vill fully answer this impiiry. The sun-worship cult had grown 
^t»aulily in the Roman empire for a long time. In the century which 
preceded Constantine’s time, specific efforts had been mtade to give it 
pioininence over all other systems of religion. The efforts made 
under Heliogabalus (218-222 A. D.) marked the ripening influence 
of that both as a power to control and an influence to degrade 
Honiaii life.” 

This Sunday legislation is called in the documents of the Sabbath 
Association of Illinois “ the dividing line between Christianity and 
Heathenism.” What must be the moral and intellectual condition 
of those who thus place the edict of Constantine above the grandest 
principles of Christ as the characteristic of their religion — an 
edict which is itself the product of heathenism. 

Such bigots had their own way in Boston once. An old news- 
paper mentioned in the Boston Transcript,^ tells that on Dec. 26, 
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1792, a committee chosen at a town meeting waited on the Grovernor 
and presented an address stating that the citizens of Boston had 
“ determined to solicit the legislature at their next session for a re- 
peal of the Ijiw which prohibits theatrical entertainments within the 
commonwealth^ and they have thought proper to request yoiir excel- 
lency’s aid on this occasion,” to which the Governor gave a i)olite 
non-committal answer. 

Where docs not religious bigotry penetrate ? Even in Japan it 
has its tragedies. “Count Mori, a Japanese statesman widely known 
ip Europe and America, was only forty-one years old when lie died 
under the knife of a fanatic. Mori’s education in London and the 
United States had left him without any faith in the old Shinto creeds 
of Japan, and two years ago he entered the shrine of Ise with cov- 
ered feet and lifted a sacred curtain witli his cane. Nishiiio Bun- 
taro, incensed by such evidences of impiety, waited his opportunity, 
slew Viscount Mori, and himself got cut to death by attendants.” 

Rev. M. J. Savage, who discusses such matters very clearly and 
forcibly says : — 

“There is a strain in our Puritan blood, then, out of which conies 
the instinctive feeling that you mustn’t do anything that you want 
to do, and that there is something frivolous and unmanly in really 
enjoying oneself. Many people count it a merit to be miserable, 
and at any rate quite pardonable to make others so. Men will tell 
you with a feeling of pride that they have not taken a day of re- 
creation for years. And they look, as they say it, as if they ex- 
pected you to take your hat off in the presence of such uncominon 
merit. Instead, however, of being overwhelmed by such goodness, 
I always feel that such a man ought to be ashamed of himself, for 
generally he has made his wife and the children also fellow-victims 
of his factitious ‘ goodness.’ 

“Out of this Puritan quality of ours has come our traditional Fast 
day. Our fathers thought that if they made themselves miserable 
enough God would be kind to them. In my boyhood we really 
tried to keep it. We played ball, indeed ; but the dinner was a 
little poorer than usual. But now is all gone except the name. A 
few people indeed, go to church, but it is almost never to hear a 
‘fast’ sermon. The day is a sort of scrap-bag into which the iniii- 
ister throws the sidv, subjects that are hardly Sundayish enough lor 
the regular service. It is simply a holiday. All this is well enough; 
only I wonder what governor would make himself famous in our 
history by being the first to frankly recognize the fact in his official 
proclamation ? 

“ The keeping of a pretence, even of a pious one, can never be a 
healthful thing for the moral atmosphere of a community.” 

But on the other hand, look at the surviving folly and bigotry. 
At Kingston, Ontario, Canada, Robert Elsmere has been withdrawn 
from the public library because it is not orthodox. 

Last winter the Associated Press despatch from Danville, Illinois, 
said : — “ Fannie Mann, Annie Lee, Douglas Cole, Jacob Grimes and 
wife, and Charlie Grimfes and wife, of Blunt township, Vermilion 
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(^oiinty, were baptized by immersion, yesterday, a few miles west of 
this city. The Rev. Mr. Hodge, of Catlin, and John Lee, of this 
city, performed the ceremony. A large hole had been cut in the ice, 
and the minister took the thinly clad and shivering converts, one of 
whom is»a chronic invalid, and another a young mother, one at a time, 
into the water, which is five feet deep. A blizzard and snow-stqrm 
were raging, and it was so cold that ice formed on top of the pool 
and stiffened their garments as soon as they came out of the water. 
On completion of the ceremony they walked in their stocking feet a 
(pKirter of a mile through the fields to the nearest residence to change 
(rarments.’’ The next day the telegraph announced that “Mrst 
Mann, one of the women immersed through a hole in the ice at 
Blunt, Sunday, is dying from the shock to her nervous system.” 

A despatch to the Boston Herald^ dated Belvidere, New Jersey, 
January 18, 1889, said: — “Tlie jury in the case of M. Nason 
Jlcuntsman, accused of personating Jesus Christ, receiving divine 
honors from his followers and passing judgment on his enemies^ hav- 
ing rendered a verdict of guilty on Thursday night, Judge Dewitt 
passed sentence this morning. Jle imposed the full penalty, six 
months in the county jail, ftlOO fine, and the costs of prosecution. 
The prisoner made a ten minutes’ speech, declaring that his life was 
in keeping with Clirist’s and the apostles’, and that he was ready to 
go to the stake for his religious belief.” 

Philadelphia furnishes one of the most remarkable examples of re- 
ligious fanaticism ever seen in this country. It was described in 
the New Yo]’k World as follows : — 

‘‘ PiiiLADELniiA, March 13. — Right in the midst of this great 
city tliere has existed unnoticed for over sixty years a congregation 
of religious fanatics. Their belief is the more remarkable because 
of tlicir intelligence and thrift. All of them are. more or less en- 
gaged in active business. To the outside world they have failed 
to exhibit any of the signs which would cause them to be classed 
among the peculiar or eccentric. ^ These people hav6 actually wor-. 
shipped, as the Holy Ghost, a Swiss woman, some thirty years old 
and unmarried, whose name was Anna Meister. 

“ In 1856 they began this species of idolatry. From that time on to 
her death in 1884 they surrounded her with every comfort and fol- 
lowed her teachings and precepts with unswerving faith and devo- 
tion. She was to them the third person in the Trinity, the spirit of 
God, and they gave her the name of • J. Elimar Mira Mitta — the 
daughter of the great Jehovah.’ A house was purchased for her in 
this high-sounding name at 1128 South Eleventh street in 1864. 
Ihe front part of the second story was fitted up with an altar, pulpit, 
ajid all the paraphernalia suitable for an imposing religious service. 
Geremonies were held every Sunday. The ‘ Daughter of God,’ sur- 
iiR>unted with a crown studded with brillifints, and encircled with a 
pulle sparkling with gems, preached her religion to her abject fol- 
lowers. Her teachings and sermons were delivered by her while 
onder the influence of a ‘ trance.’ It was the veritable belief that 
the Holy Ghost had sought lodging in her earthly body and through 
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her spoke the inspired words. By the mere passing of her hands 
over a table sacred writings would appear upon it. Angels bear- 
ing scrolls inscribed with golden letters, commanding her worship 
as the Holy Ghost, could appear readily at her command. 

“ Anna Meis ter was born at Shaffhausen, Switzerland, and came 
to tliis city shortly before 1855, when she started her religious 
sect. Members of lier sect purchased the property for her. When 
slie died she left no will, and the congregation brought suit to pre- 
vent the prop)erty from going to her relatives. The testimony on 
belialf of the congregation has all been submitted, and the great 
faith of the witnesses in Mira Mitta and her teachings cannot be bet 
ter evidenced than by giving extracts from their statements. 

“ Lissette IMunzert, who was a part of Mira Mitta’s household aiui 
attended to lier wants, in speaking of her teacher, says: — ‘I thinly 
the J.<ord formed the congregation. She was brought to us and ii 
was sliown from the Lord that we had to take care of her. I believe 
she was the third person of the Holy Trinity.’ This old lady then 
went on to say that Mira Mitta could do more than any person on 
earth, and that by merely placing her hands on sickly persons she 
brought them back to health. Shq recited a remarkable instance tc 
the effe(;t that on one occasion Anna Meister, in the presence o1 
Mrs. Munzert’s mother, had brouglit before her a very sick woman 
whose complaint had puzzled the medical faculty. Mira Mitta 
passed her hand over the eiyes of old Mrs. Munzert, and then over 
the body of the sick woman. The astonishing result was that old 
Mrs. Munzert had exposed before her gaze the whole internal organ- 
ism of the sick woman, and it could readily be seen that the cause 
of compdaint was an affection of the heart. Proper treatment was 
resorted to, and the j)rostrated woman (piickly recovered. 

‘‘Mrs. (Jarolinc Lang said that an angel appeared at the meeting 
of the congregation on Ridge avenue in 1856. She wuis present at 
the time and witnessed the vision. It was in tlie day time. The 
angel bore a scroll on which was .vritten in golden letters that Mira 
Mitta is the daughter of Jehovah and the sister of the Saviour. Mrs. 
Lang was the subject of many angelic visions. When, upon being 
interrogated rather closely* by I^awyer Staako, as to whether she saw 
them with her eyes open or shut, she answered : — ‘ Yes, sir. I will 
see, and J will testify before the Great Lord Almighty that you will 
see what I testify here, and maybe in a short time. For Christ’s 
coming is near at hand, and look out what you are doing in this case. 
There is no fun in it.’ 

“ Mrs Julia Rutman, a produce vender in one of PJiiladeli)hia’s 
markets, stated that she was sure Mira Mitta was the Holy 
Ghost, and that fact had been revealed to her in a vision one day 
about dinner time. She looked out of the window of her home at 
Fifteenth and Parrish streets, and saw shining clear and bright in the 
heavens, three figures. Two of them were those of men, and the 
third was a woman, the exact image of Mira Mitta. Mrs. Munzert 
was asked by Lawyer Staake : — ‘Do you believe that she, being the 
Holy Ghost, is really dead, as I would be dead after I died, or that 
she may return at any moment? ’ 
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‘“If it is her will,’ was the answer, ‘to return, she can return at 
Qiiy moment.’ 

‘*31r. Yost, who is no longer a member of the congregation, said 
that some of the church members would deprive themselves of the 
necessaries of life so that they could contribute to the support of 
the congtegation, and that he knew of one member who, on account 
of her liberality, suffered for the w’ant of coal in the winter. * 

“ The mass of testimony taken in this case will shortly be read in 
court. The extracts given are but a few of the startling revelations 
niiule by the witnesses.” 

Such superstition as this reminds us of the forcible language o^ 
Prof. Denton in contrasting science and Christianity : — 

‘^'Jake from man all that science has done, and leave him all that 
Oitliodox Christianity can do apart from science, and wliat would he 
be? No house to shelter him; no garment to clothe him ; no ma- 
cliiiicry to assist him. The great Universe a sealed book; himself 
liltle moie than a blank on one of its pages. In a cave he would 
slocj); and when the sunbeams shone therein he would waken to re- 
cite his prayers to tlie Mumbo Jumbo of his creed, wlio grumbles in 
the thunders, and shows his anger in tlie oak-splitting lightning.” 

This is but an imperfect statement of tlie truth. If Cliristianity 
liad realized the sentiments of Clirist the founder, it would have has- 
leiied the evolution of all sciences, have put an end to all wars, have 
carried civilization to a higher stage than statesmen have believed 
jxjssible, have lilled tlie world with wealth, and densely populated 
every continent and every island. 

// As to prepare for sneh a relhjion that The Journal of Man is 
piiItJislied, 

The far-gleaming tondilight of philosophic science shows the true 
pathway of progress, and it is our chief duty at present to spread the 
light. But the torch that is not held aloft by the hand of love and 
devotion will never lead to humanity’s redemption. 

'Hic sublime aim of the Journal is known in that bright world 
when* the jiassions of earth-life arc at rest, and the vision of the wise 
is unclouded, for the two worlds arc separated it is true, but not by 
an impassable gulf. 

t)ur friends above are conscious of our progress here, and eager 
to assist us. In the coming civilization they will be our counsellors, 
and then all religions will blend in unity. 

ScMMnul is approaching — the season which brings man into closer 
mirinoiiy with nature, and gives to his temperament a greater refine- 
i^ient and sensibility, calling more life to the surface of his body which 
‘\vinpathizes with the surface of his brain and thus assists his spirit- 
^i^d evoluton. 

fn summer the diet should assume'a more refined character ; fruits, 
n^h'^tahles, and grains should largely supersede the heating animal 
^od of winter. Fruit juices and drinks are needed, as they are cool- 
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ing and conservative. There is a greater tendency in the fluids and 
solids of the body toward decoini)osition, and this is accelerated by 
the malarious im])urilies of the air, for there is a great deal of decom- 
position producing malaria whenever the average temperature of the 
day is much above 70 degrees. This tendency to decomposition 
(ending in fever) is resisted by acids and they are assisteTl by the 
sweets which make them ])alatable. 

Tlie vinegar, salt, and pepper on our tables are all antiseptics, and 
should tiierefore be more liberally used in summer. A mixture of a 
teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoon of cider vinegar and a little pe[»|KM’, 
.diluted with water until th(^ taste is agreeable, is a good promoter of 
digestion, and may be used to counteract diarrluea and other disor- 
ders of the bowels — its best effect in such cases being realized when 
the patient is lying down. A pleasant phosphoric drink, a substitute 
for lemonade, is made by putting twenty or thirty drops of dihitv. 
phosphoric acid, which may be cheaply obtained from any druggist, 
into a glass of well-sweetened water. This is a cooling antiseptic and 
tonic, just the tiling needed in summer. 

When the atmosphere is somewliat malarious, which is often tlie 
case without being suspected, we need additional antiseptics. Quinine 
is the fashionable article, and soldiers have been ke])t in health in 
malarious regions by giving them two or three grains of quinine evmy 
morning. Used in small doses it is not objectionable, but a vast 
amount of misehief has been done by overdosing with it. 1 prefer it 
in the form called dextro-qiiinine, wliich is a better tonic tlian the sul- 
phate of quinine. But there is no need to use it at all. 

Our own country produces as good remedies. The ]iroduct of the 
willow, saliciii, is preferable to quinine generally, from its milder and 
more soothing action. A dose of from two to ten grains produces 
good effects. The dogwood, rornHH FJoriila^ may also be used as a 
substitute for quinine. The preparation from that is called coniine. 
Still better, perliaps, and a complete substitute for quinine, is the Frcncli 
preparation Declat’s Syrup of Phenic Acid, which is imported and sold 
in this country. The necessity for such remedies is greatly diminished 
by antise])tic food and drinks. Salt should not be neglected in suni- 
mer when it is so largely carried out of the blood by perspiration. 
Tlie blood of fever patients is generally somewhat deficient in salt. 
Coffee is also a valuable antiseptic. Lemon juice in a cup of coffee is a 
favorite idea in Louisiana. I recollect a benevolent lady wlioused to 
distribute (piinine as a prophylactic against fever in summer, who dis- 
covered tlie value of lemons and substituted them for the quinine. 
Coffee being a strong stimulant should be used in moderation by those 
of nervous constitution, and is better in the morning than at night. 

Sarcognomy show's the sympathy of the entire brain with tlie siu* 

face of the body and thus reinforces our idea of the im23ortanceof the 
skin. Treatments by Franklin electricity and by electro-thernia 
baths operate largely through the skin, and hence are the most bene 
licial ajiplications of electricity. ' The healthy influence of the skin on 
the body depends mainly on its clothing. v 

It needs non-conductors to retain its warmth and nervaura. ^ ^ 
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lure applies these in hair, fur, and wool, for which there are on 
adequate substitutes. Linen is especially objectionable and debilitat- 
incr as too free a conductor. Cotton is objectionable because it 
retains the emanations of the body, and needs very frequent washing 
to inakejt endurable. This is realized by many at night, when the 
cotton sheets on which they lie become saturated with the emanations 
of the body, and thus have a stifling and oppressive eff'eot on the skin. 
When one has a large bed he may relieve himself by turning over to 
a fresh place.. The same sheets unchanged are generally used too 
long or not sufficiently ventilated by exposure in the morning before 
the bed is made up. 

Tlie injurious effects of cotton have prompted a movement for the 
introduction of woollen clothing, in which the German Dr. Jager has 
ln‘on tlic leader. Tlie newsj)apers have advocated it and the follow- 
ing from the New York World shows how the innovation is becoming 
fashionable : — 

“The ]\)PULAii Flannel Shirt: 

‘‘ There is tumult among the shirtmakers as there once was among 
the silversmiths, and above the loud din of tlie disputants is audible 
this refrain — Great is the haiiiiel shirt of the Yankees ! It has the 
call for next summer. The market is full of it, glutted with it — it 
peeps from every cranny, bulges from every nook in the commercial 
l’abri(;. 'JVo years ago llannel shirts were worn by New Yorkers 
witli a sort of mental reservation. They would do first-rate at vaca- 
tion time in the mountains, among the hills and pasture lands of New 
Knghuid, fishing, boating, bicycling, at tennis ; but beyond this a 
mighty barrier rose uj) to cheek tlieir impudent advances. 

“ Ihirly last summer the flannel shirt began to wave upon the streets 
and in the business places of Gotham ; on the excursion boats, at the 
seaside, everywhere. Its popularity spread, and before the season 
was half over it had acquired a fixity of tenure and a sure hold upon 
tlie fancy of the public. The demand exhausted the supply, and the 
flannel shirt had duly set itself up as the prevailing ‘ craze.’ Eiiter- 
prising manufacturers foresaw that the craze would hold over for at 
least another summer, and they set to work to meet it. Designers 
were engaged to grind out fancy patterns. The large woolen mills 
of Scotland and Leeds were placed under contribution. All through 
tbo winter heavy importations of flannels have been received in tlie 
American market, and the busy fingers of shiitmakers were kept 
agoing. One firm after another entered the list, until the majority 
^1 the large shirt factories of the United States had embarked in the 
fuanufacture of flannel garments. 

The entire production is something enormous, and as the spring 
^pens what is considered tlie richest and most extensive collection of 
flannels ever known will be laid before the American people. In so 
lar as the behests of the shirt men are to be considered, everybody 
^^olem yolens^ will have to wear flannels during the coming summer, 
Jiid this prescription also includes everybody’s wife or beat girl, be- 
cause flannel blouses, in all the glittering colors of the rainbow, are 
latest fad for the gentle sex. 
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Some of the most extravagant and Vulgar effects conceivable are 
on the market, as well as the most graceful and delicate combination 
of tints and colors. Stripes are in the ascendancy,^’ed, white, brown 
blue, yellow and black predominating, with every possible variation 
of these colors and their intervening shades. The stripiitgs ^aiy 
from hair lines to strips two inches in width. Plaids and checks are 
also to be seen without limit, but are not in such favor as the sti‘i])os. 
One of the most popular effects is a broken stripe in various tints. 

The better qualities are all imported, but millions of'yards of the 
cheaper grades have been turned out from American looms. A man- 
ufacturer informed the writer that thousands of alleged ilannel shirts 
would be sold with not so much as a solitary thread of wool in them. 
These goods are made of pure cotton, finished with a fuzzy, wool-like 
softness, able to deceive any one but an expert. There was no such 
article, the manufacturer said, as an all-wool ilannel shirt. It would 
shrink so in the wash it wouldn't be half big enough for a fellow the 
second time he tried to wear it. The majority of flannels, he vsaid, 
contain from -0 to 40 per cent, of cotton. 

Then there are silk flannels, or niixturcs of silk and wool. Shirts 
of this Auiriety have silken stripes alternating with those of woo]. 
They are very stylish. 'Die ])ure silk shirts and blazers are made iu 
surah, C’hina ami pongee, and are as handsome as tliey are costly. 
A first-class silk shirt will stand one, say, from ^12 to '^20. Silk 
shirts don’t liavc to j)e very to look decent. Jlcwever, if a man 
is squeamish on that point lie can readily find styles to make liim 
look like a tattooed Indian and a garter snake rolled into one. 

The richer grades of ndglige shirts, wlietlier flannel or silk, are 
devoid of tinsel and unnecessary ornamentation. The bosoms are, 
as a rule, quite plain, having a two-inch plait down tlie centre, 'flic 
buttons are either of pearl or of kiiottetl silk, such as are known as 
‘‘Turk's bead’' buttons, for tbe reason that they resemble a Turk's 
turban in shape. Pearl buttons are flat. To be sure, a neglige 
shirt must have a ])oeket or two, or three or four in some instances. 
Those with more than two 2)ock(*ts are intended for hunters tiiid iiicu 
who go Ashing. 

An English idea wliieli is making little or no [u-ogress in this coun- 
try is a combination flannel shirt with a linen bosom. It is com- 
mended on liygicnic grounds and might do nicely for a dress sliirt 
the first time it is worn, but flannel shrinks so (while linen doesii t), 
it would come jiretty near being jill wrinkled up the second time. 

When and where may a neglige shirt be worn ? Most men will 
probably wear flannel shirts all the time if tbe weather is good and 
hot. Strictly si)eaking, neglige shirts are intended for out-of-door 
wear during the mid-day hours, for travelling, fishing, boating and 
the mountains and seasliore. It is only by the tolerance of custom 
that a well-bred -man can wear a woollen or silken ndgligi3 sliirt at 
business. Put the bounds of propriety are easily stretched when it 
is a question of comfort, and, according to the indication at present, 
the majority of New Yorkers will discard all primness in the 
ter and wear n('‘glige costume during business hours. 
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Tiiii diffusion of Hinduism in America under the attractive name 
of Theosophy has made it necessary for the JoauNAL of Man to 
point out sliarply the difference between scientilic Theosophy and a 
system of Theosophy saturated with Asiatic superstition. It would 
liavo been more agreeable if this critical duty could have been 
uniitted, to portray the ethical beauty of Hinduism wliich has been 
so well illustrated in Edwin Arnold’s famous poem “ TJie Light of 

Asia.’’ . 

The profound and heroic unselfishness of ideal (Christianity is in ' 
many respects equalled by the beautiful and uusclfish doctrines of 
Buddhism. Wliy, then, has the Christian system degenerated in 
pj'acliee to a system of narrow bigotry and tyrannical persecution, 
cuiitrasling with the gentle siiirit of iluddhism in India? It is 
because systems of religion adapt themselves to the character of the 
people, and change with chameleon facility as they pass from one 
country to another, or from one class of society to another. The 
mildness of Luddhism in India and its ethical beauty in Ja])an, 
(‘.\j)ress the character of the nations. But in China, where Buddhism 
;iiid ConfiicianiAn prevail, it is shocking to read the description of 
flic moral degradation 5 given by travellers. The moral condition in- 
deed must be low which permits the wretched condition of their impe- 
riiil helving, as described by Henry Norman in a receJit letter, conclud- 
ing as follows: ‘‘Above all other characteristics, however, of Peking, 
one thing stands out in horrible prominence, and 1 have put this off to 
the last." Not to mention it would be to wilfully omit the most striking 
color of the picture. I mean its filth. It is the most horribly and 
indescribably filthy pdace that can be imagined. Indeed, imagination 
must fall far short of the fact. Some of the daily sights of the 
pedestrian in Peking could hardly be more than hinted at by one 
man to another in the smoking-room. There is no sewer or ccssp^ool. 
l)ublic or ])rivate, but the street ; the dog, the p)ig, and the fowl are 
the scavengers ; every now and then you pass a^ man who goes along 
tossing the most loathsome refuse into an op)e5i-woyk basket 011 his 
Wv; the smells arc simp^ly awful ; the city is one colossal and un- 
-leaiised (doaca. As I have said above, the first of the two moments 
d delight vouchsafed to every visitor to the celestial capital is at his 
hist sight of it. The second is when he turns his back, hoping it 
‘‘lily be forever, up^bii ‘ the body and soul stinking' town ’ (the words 
ue (Tileridge’s) of Peking.” 

I be movement of Blavatsky and Olcott is based up)on Buddhism, 
hut it is something new in Buddhism and gives it a new character. 
As an addition of robust thought to languid Buddliism, it is an ad- 
“brablc thing, and by this characteristic, which is really Western, it 
J;Jtracts Western supiport. The letter of Mad. Blavatsky iu the 
bhristnuis number of Lucifer to the Archbishop of Canterbury, is as 
b<jwerful and eloquent an arraignment of a perverted Christianity as 
has ever been published, — as vigorous in thought and higher in its 
^^oral tone than anything from the pen of Ingersoll. 
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Mad. Blavatsky is a splendid medium, and writes with an inspira- 
tion and power beyond what might be expected from*her own brain, 
and when she adopts Orientalism as her standpoint from which to 
assafl the bigotry of the ^church and the equal bigotry of the col- 
leges, slie attains a pr(jptige which reason alone could not giv6. 

'riie whole ethical inspiration which Olcott is endeavoring to 
introduce into Buddhism may be seen in the leading article of 
the March number of the TheosopMat^ an article so vigorous and 
eloquent that I have pleasure in presentyig it herewith to my read- 
ers. It is entitled : — 

PRACTICAL. THEOSOPHY. 

“ We hear a good deal at present about ‘ Practical Theosophy.’ 
Is such a thing possible? If so, in what does it consist? To many 
Theosophists Theosopliy is an individual inter^|al thing, a system of 
cosmogony, philosophy, ontology, to which the term practical i^ com- 
pletely inapplicable. As well, they think, talk of practical meta- 
physics ! Others, again, feel that to love your neighbor and still 
neglect to help him in the material things in which your aid would 
evidently be to his advantage, is a barren mockery. One meets 
people continually who hardly stir a finger to help others, and yet 
who talk glibly about the ‘Rounds’ .and the ‘ Ringsi and the ‘seven 
principles’ of man; who long for Nirvana, even for Paraiiirvaiia ; 
who ardently desire to be joined to the IntiRite, absorbed into the 
Eternal ; who feel that all men are their brothers, all women their 
sisters, and that thought makes tliem Oh ! so happy, gives them such 
peace of mind! The convict is their^brotlier — their caught mid 
locked-up brother ; the tramp is their brother — -their idle, unwashed, 
whiskey-soaked, good-lbr-notliing brother ; the work-woman is their 
sister — their poor, friendless sister, who has to sew sixteen hours a 
day to keep body and soul together ; even the prostitute is their 
sister — their fallen, wicked sister, who is hurrying to an early grave; 
the famine-stricken Irish, Chinese, Hindus, are their brothers and 
sisters — their skin-and-bone brothers and sisters, who are dying of 
starvation. Theosophy teaches them these beautiful truths, they say, 
and it does them so mucli good to know it all ! Speak to these 
sentimentalists about ‘Practical Theosophy,’ and they look suddenly 
stupid. Tell them that in a garret not a hundred yards from their 
back door there lies a fever-stricken family, — that you know of lifty 
cases of genuine distress that they could aid by their money and 
sympathy, and they look at you as if you were something they had 
eaten which had not agreed with them. Perhaps they tell you that 
Theosophy is a spiritual affair, something of a private and confiden- 
tial nature between their ‘ higher selves ’ and the Great All, into 
which no vulgar, earthly considerations enter. These people are 
probably quite unaware what a wretched sham their ‘ Theosophy is, 
and what miserable frauds they are themselves when they pese as 
Theosophists. They don’t know they are selfish. It has never 
entered their heads to tliiiik what would be their thoughts, tkeir 
words and their actions if they really felt what they say they fee » 
if they realized in their hearts the meaning of the words ‘niJ 
brother,’ ‘ my sister.’ ^ 
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‘‘ These people do not trouble themselves to think what their senti- 
nients would be did they learn that a real brother or sister was in 
want of their aid. Suppose they heard sohie fine morning that*their 
brother was starving to death, without the mjans of procuring food, 
what w(Xild be their sensations? Would not their hearts stop beat- 
ing in horror? Would not every nerve tingle with excitement and 
with anxiety to save him ? What pictures their imagination would 
drawl Their beloved brother lying helpless on the floor of some 
wretched hut, while the wife he loved and the children of his heart, 
emaciated to skeletons like himself, lay dead or dying around him.. 
Would not any woman under these circumstances fly to her banker 
and make him instantly telegraph money to his agents in the nearest 
town, with instructions to send messengers at any cost to her brother 
with immediate relief? Were she a poor woman would she not 
hurry with her trinkets, her clothes, her furniture, anything, to the 
poor man’s banker, the pawnbroker, thankful and proud to be able 
thus to raise the money to save her brother and his family from 
horrible death? And then what feverish anxiety, what sleepless 
nights, until she learned that the relief she had sent had reached her 
brother in tim^ Or, suppose a man were told that his pure and 
innocent sister mad been morally tripped up and socially knocked 
down by some selfish brute* whom she had trusted, — had been 
psychically drugged by him, ‘ ruined,’ deserted, cast out, reviled and 
spat upon by people morally and intellectually unworthy to be her 
scullions ; handed over in cold blood by tjie ‘ moral ’ and the ‘ pious’ 
to the tender mercies of tHfe most selflsn and most brutal of both 
sexes, to be trampled hopelessly into the mud, the helpless slave of 
the demons of drink and lust. Would not every spark of manliness 
ill him be fanned into a blaze of indignation and rage ? Would he 
not employ every conceivable means to discover the poor giiTs hid- 
ing place ? And when he had found his sister, would he not throw 
his protecting arm round her and figlit his way with her out of the 
hyena’s den past the toads of scandal and the vipers of malice, and 
give her an asylum in his heart and hearth, where the poor wounded, 
terrified, half-demented girl could recover her mental, moral and 
physical health; while those who had never tripped, or who had 
jiever been seen to fall, howled, and snarled, and hissed, and grimaced 
before his door in impotent rage that a victim had been rescued from 
fhe hell to whic^li they had consigned her as a sacrifice to their 
^emon-god — the « great infernal trinity of Hypocrisy, Cruelty and 
^Selfishness ? 

“No! Those who descant upon the brotherhood of man seldom 
even in the faintest degree, the meaning of the pretty, senti- 
^iiental words they utter. If they did, there would be no question 
the nature of Practical Theosophy. If they did, a great unrest 
voiiui seize them, a supreme desire to help the thousands of suffer- 
brothers and sisters that cross their path every day of their 
iiH from whom they shrink because cowardice, selfishness and 
inhabit furnished lodgings in their hearts. 

1 he AufttralialL savage murders any black-fellows he meets who 
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do not belong to his little tribe. He kills them on. general prin- 
ciples — because they belong to ‘another set.’ The civilized world 
has advanced so far upon tlie road to Practical Theosophy, that we 
do not actually murder or maim those who do not belong to our 
tribe, we merely let them suffer and die, and the advanced «nes, the 
Pioneers of the race, write on their tomb-stones, ‘ Here lie my dear 
Brothers and Sisters.’ 

“The fact is, however, and a staggering one it is too, that Practical 
Theosophy, in its full acceptation, would mean a dissolution of 
society as at present constituted. Of that fact there cannot be the 
slightest doubt, for it would mean a reign of kindness, of sympathy, 
of unselfishness, of tenderness to the weak, of forgiveness for the 
erring, of mutual heliifulness, of happiness in seeing others ha[)[)y, 
and there is not a single one of our present social institutions that 
is not founded upon ])rinciples diametrically the opposite of these, 
and which would not swell up and burst to pieces were the ferment 
of altruism introduced into it. Only fancy what the result would 
he of introducing Practical Theosophy into our treatment cf crim- 
inals, and into our legal processes? What would become of tliat 
dignified and learned profession, the Law, were the object of the 
solicitor and the barrister to make people friendly aifd forgiving, in- 
stead of being to fan their enmity, spke and hatred? What would 
we do witli our great prisons and convict establishments were jury- 
men, judges and legislators to really look upon criminals as tlicir 
ignorant, misguided, erring, stupid, neglected brothers and sisters? 
&*, again, what would beetle of our arsenals and iron-clads, of our 
generals and admirals, our colonels and captains, and our be-feathered 
and be-belted warriors generally, were the people of various nation- 
alities to refuse to shoot and stab and blow each other to pieces at 
the word of command, for no oetter reason than that they were 
brothers and had no quarrel, and did not want to harm each other, or 
each other's wives or children? Another noble profession would go 
to the dogs. What would become of the Churches were the clergy 
to treat their fellow-creatures as brothers and sisters? Would not 
the bishops hastei: to convert their palaces into asylums for the 
homeless wretches who now lie shivering at night in the road before 
their gates? Would not the lesser clergy quickly follow their ex- 
ample? Then they would have to feed these unfortunates, for the 
bishop’s brothers and sisters are starving all the time as well as 
shivering; and how could they do that and at the s^ie time maintain 
an establishment ? What would the Lord think of his ministers if 
they neglected to keep up their place in society ? The next thing 
would probably be that the clergy would open their great einpt} 
churches for wretched and homeless women and children to 
shelter in, instead of letting them lie shivering in the rain and win^ 
before the barred doors of those gloomy temples of their jealous 
God, — and then what on earth would become of Religion ? . 

But let us be reassured ! The social order is in no danger just 
yet of being upset by the introduction of Practical Theosophy ^ 
the lives of men. Practical Theosophy to exist, except in fancy, 
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iliiires'^^ractical Theosophists, — in other words, people who value 
the happiness of others more than their own enjoyments, and such 
people are a rare exception in anyplace in life — in the Jaw, the 
army, the church, the legislature, in agriculture, trade, commerce, or 
iiiaiii^acture. If any one feels to-day that his sentiments are those 
of Practical Theosophy, and seriously proposes to sacrifice his worldly 
prospects and enjoyments in order to spend his life in doing what 
little he can to benefit others, he runs a risk, that is not far from a 
certainty, of being treated by the world as an incorrigible lunatic. 
It is a fact which few will deny that any one would be considered a 
madman who openly and confessedly followed the injunction of the 
great Practical Theosophist of Judea, to sell all that he had, and 
having given tlie proceeds to the poor, to follow him, — that is to 
say, who devoted his life, in complete forgetfulness of self, to the 
great and glorious task of raising humanity out of the quagmire of 
ignorance, selfishness and cruelty, in which it flounders. If he had 
some reasonable object in view, well and good. The world can under- 
stand a person being altruistic for the sake of a good living and an 
assured position in society — there is some sense in that; it can 
oven excuse a man for loving his neighbors, if he firmly believes that 
lie will thereby be entitled to a reserved seat in the hall of the 
(xods; but ‘ utter forgetfulness of self,’ that is quite unnatural, and 
amounts to a sign of weakness of intellect! 

When people talk of Practical Theosophy as a thing that is pos- 
sible in tlie world to-day, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they 
are thinking of Practical Benevolence and Charity ; for if the very 
foundation of Theosophy be the sentiment of the brotherhood of 
man. Practical Theosophy, by the very laws of society, as at present 
constituted, is an impossibility. Law, religion, politics, military ism, 
our very system of morality itself, are all incompatible with tlie ex- 
istence of the sentiment of the brotherhood of man. All these in- 
stitutions were invented by and for people imbued with the opposite 
sentiments ; they are fitted only for such people, and could not exist 
for ten minutes in a world inhabited by Practical Tj^eosophists. 

“ The natural laws that govern the manifestations of Practical The- 
osophy are as diflerent to those that obtain in our present system of 
egoism and destructive competition, as the laws that govern the 
phenomena of steam are to the lawaof hydraulics. We know full 
well that no steam will be generated in a boiler until the whole of 
the water therein has been raised to boiling point. Jlven so we also 
know that in order to raise the world to a point at which men will 
'generate’ Practical Theosophy, the spiritual temperature of the 
wJiole of mankind must be raised ; all inen and women must be 
niade kinder and still kinder in heart, and stronger and still stronger 
in spirit; and this can only be done by acting on them e,n masse^ and 
raising the standard of kindness and of spiritual strength in the 
whole race. 

“Will works of benevolence and charity do this ? Are they not in 
themselves a consequence rather than a cause, a fruit rather than a 
seed ? Such works are indeed a fruit, the immature fruit which the 
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tree of kindness bears in the half-grown, stunted condition it neces- 
sarily presents when planted in the uncongenial soil of selfishness. 
Benevolence and charity belong to the time when men stone and 
crucify those who tell them that all men are brothers and ought to 
treat each other as such. They are the tithe grudgingly p^jd by 
vice to virtue, by egoism to altruism, and their existence shows that 
egoism and vice take nine-tenths, or rather ninety-nine hundredths, 
of the produce of human life. Were Practical Theosophy the rule of 
life, benevolence and charity would not be' needed, for they owe theii* 
existence to the greater prevalence of malevolence and injustice. 
They are the exceptions occurring when the rule is in force, and dis- 
appear when the rule ceases to act. Benevolence has become an 
anachronism since tlie idea of universal brotherhood dawned upon 
the world. Charity, under the liigher law, is no better than a llat- 
tering deceiver, for it tells pe^^ple that they are worthy of praise 
and reward for doing the things which Theosophy declares it to be 
criminal to leave undone, because not to do them, and a thou- 
sand times more, is to do injustice. Active works of benevolence 
and charity are therefore not Practical Theosophy. They belong to 
the old regime of egoism, of which they are the flowers and the fruit ; 
and, however good in themselves, they should not be mistaken for 
Practical Theosophy if a dangerous delusion is to be avoided. 

“If, then. Practical Theosophy be in reality a form of human life — 
of morality and of society — far higher than those which exist in 
the world to-day, and for the coming of which we can but prepare 
the way, can we, nevertheless, not give a practical turn to such 'Hic- 
osophy as we already have, so that it will hurry on the reign of 
Brotherhood? (3r must our Theosophy remain for long centuries 
only a self-centred and ideal thing ? What form can w<e Theoso- 
pliists give to our efforts so as to make our Theosophy an influence 
in the world for good ? If Theosophy is to be the guiding power of 
our lives, in what Jiuinner, and to what end, is it to guide us ? 

“We cannot, at the present day, exercise Practical Theosophy and 
still remain in i^ich harmony with our surroundings as would entitle 
us in the world’s eyes to be called sane. We cannot even realize in 
bur imagination, soaked through as we are with egoistic modes of 
thought and standards of value, what it will be like to live in a 
world 2)eo])led by Practical Theosophists. But, without the slight' 
est doubt, we can turn what Theosoi)hy we have in us to practical 
account ; for we can each of us add his or her own warmth to the 
general heat, and thus help to raise the moral and spiritual tempera- 
ture of the world a little nearer to the point at which the free gen- 
eration of Practical Theosgphy will naturally take place among men. 
We must remember, however, that for tlie exercise of Practical 
Theosophy, as it will one day exist in the world, reciprocity is neces- 
sary. If the person you treat as a brother treats you in return as 
an enemy, the real effect of the principle of Brotherhood cannot 
manifest itself : and at present as society is constituted it is not pos- 
sible, and not in human nature, for any man to carry out that prin- 
ciple in all his intercourse with his neighbors. Practical Theosophy 
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in isolated individuals, if it is’ to avoid an opposition that would 
paralyze or destroy^t, must of necessity take on a somewhat differ- 
ent form to that it would assume in a society where all were Prac- 
tical Theosophists. 

^‘Tiie Practical Theosophist of to-day is the individual who is ani- 
mal ed by that spirit of brotherhood which will one day become uni- 
versal ; and, as ^ch, he is none other than the man who at all times 
trios to impart to others the Theosophical knowledge he has got 
liimself, and to imbue them with the Theosophical principles by 
wliicli he guides his own conduct ; who tries to stir up in others the 
s[)irit of kindness, of patience, of gentleness, of courage, and of truth ; 
who tries to induce his neighbors fearlessly to think out the problem 
of existence for themselves, and to feel the dignity and responsibility 
of their own manhood and womanhood ; who tries to make others 
!selF-res})ecting and strong. Those who become penetrated by these 
sentiments and qualities do not need any stimuliTs to make them en- 
i;ago in works of so-called charity, for these will be tor them the 
natural outlet in the present order of things for their overflowing 
im})alse to benefit others. The feelings that prompt to all kind 
actions belong to the domain of practical Theosophy, but the actual 
Works of benevolQiicc and charity to which they prompt are not 
'riieosophy ; they are accidents in the growth of Theosophy just as 
tlie useful inventions of modern times are accidents in the progress 
of Science. The object of Science is not to discover new bleaching 
powders or murderous explosives; its object is the intellectual con- 
(picst of material nature. Even so the object of Tlieosophy is the 
moral conquest of man’s animal nature, irrespective of the soup 
kitchens and orphan asylums that spring up during the process. It 
seeks to subdue or chase out the toad, the vulture, the wolf, the pig, 
the vi[)er, the sloth, the shark, and all the rest of the menagerie of 
lower animal natures that now howl and croak, and hiss and grunt 
and caw in the hearts of men, and it knows that this is an operation 
wliich can only be performed by each man for himself. Each must 
[>urify his own mind, and make his own spirit strong, and tlm dif- 
creiice between Theoretical and Practical Theosophists is that the 
Former talk about these things and the latter do them. But though 
this process is a self-regarding one, the effect is not. He who is a 
lhactical Theosophist, who tries to make himself strong and pure- 
hearted, is even unconsciously, a powerful influence in the world, 
he becomes a centre of energy potent in proportion as he forgets 
himself, and merges his hopes and fears, his likes and dislikes, his 
thoughts, words, and deeds, in the great life of humanity, — dissolv- 
ihs personality, so to say, in the race to which ho belongs; feel- 
with it, thinking for it, bearing its burdens in his consciousness, 
its sins upon his conscience ; and knowing that to sacrifice him- 
«elf for the good of humanity is therefore in reality but to ensure his 
salvation. 

“The Practical Theosophist, in proportion to his own strength, 
strength to all with whom he comes in contact, through a pro- 
t'css somewhat similar to that of electrical induction. Colonel Inger- 
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soil was once asked if he thought he could improve upon the work 
of ‘ the Creator.’ He replied that had he been consulted he would 
have made good health catching, instead of disease. Had the great 
American orator and wit looked a little deeper into his own heart, 
he would have seen that ‘the Creator’ is not so stupid as he tjiinks 
him, for health is in reality catching, especially health of mind and 
heart; and Ingersdll himself owes most of his great influence in the 
world of thought, not to liis logic, powerful as that is, not to his won- 
derful command of illustrations and similes, not to his rapid flow of 
brilliant language, but to the healthy contagion of a heart over- 
flowing with the magnetism of kindness, generosity, and pity, and 
charged with the electricity of a love for the good, the true, nnd the 
beautiful. The Practical Theosophist, wherever he goes and whnt- 
ever he docs, causes those with wdiom he has to do to ‘catch’ The- 
osophy. A hint dro])ped here, a word said there, a question nsked, 
an opinion expressed, becomes through the power of his vitalizing 
magnetism the seeds of Theoso])hy in others. 

•’‘Practical Theosophy, then, is the sum of those institutions into 
which human life will s]^ontaneously crystallize when men and wo- 
men become Practical Theosophists, in other words when they feel 
in their hearts that all men are brothers, and act accordiiigly. Pnu*- 
tieal Theosophists to-day, those sporadic and ])rema,ture instances of 
an altruism that will one day become universal, are the dr()})s that 
precede and presage the rain. They cannot, under the rule of the 
present morality, and wdth existing social, I’eligious, and political in- 
stitutions, live and act as' they w'ould ^vere all men as they thein- 
selves are. The most they can hope to do is to try their best to 
prepare the Avorld for the rece])tion of human brotherhood as th(‘ 
foundation of all onr ideas of life and morality; and this they can 
best accomplisli by each one inakuig himself pure and strong: for 
tlien they become centres of a. spiritual health wJiicli is ‘ catcluiig,’ 
tliey become ‘layu ])oints,’ so to say, tlirough wdiich thci’c flows into 
tlie woi’ld from anotlic]’ jdane of existence tJic spirit of brotlierliood, 
of mercy, of i)ity, and of love. 

“Practical Theoso]d^y is the great ediliee which will be constructed 
here below by the invisible, intelligent Powers of Nature as soon as 
there exists on eartJi the material iiecessary to hiiild. it. Practicid 
'Jheosophists ai'e the bricks with wliich the ediliee will one day In* 
constructed; and the Builders only wait until the lumps of mud th-at 
now cover tlie earth have been converted by the lire of misery and 
sorrow, of painful eftbrt and sustained aspiration, into hard and 
shining bricks, lit to build a temple to tlie living God.” 


ionc f^anto — 31 ^'apancitfe 

“ Yone Santo, a Child of Japan.” ByE. H. House. 285 pages. 
Paper, 50 cents. Belford, Clarke & Co., New York. 

The Neiv York Tribune says of this novel : — 

“ Tliere is much in the Japanese character to recommend it for the 
purposes of fiction. It is the freshest, the most individualized, and 
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nearly the most ingenuous and genial of national characters, and at 
the same time it presents the most bewildering contrasts of con- 
servatism and radicalism. The Japanese woman is peculiarly at- 
tractive and charming, gifted with a grace of manner, a gentleness, 
u pervading womanliness, scarcely to be found so combined in her 
sex elsewhere. 

“Mr. House, whose experience of Japanese life and manners 
thoroughly justifies the undertaking, has in Yone Santo given us a 
picture Of a beautiful Japanese girl Avliose st)irit was of tlie loveliest 
type. Of no\)le birth, reduced by the great revolution to peiiuiy, 
(he family of Yone resent her t)romptings toward Western culture, 
and her only ]n‘otector, her father, having died, her grandmother 
and aunts persecute and abuse the poor child, who is struggling 
hiavely to secure her education; finally, to get rid of her, they 
marry her to a common clod of a mechanic named Santo. The story 
is of tin*, sufferings and virtues of Yone Santo. She is the victim of 
a vomig American, who, though completely foiled in Ids endeavors 
to c*orru[)t her, ])oisons her life by opeiung Ihu* innocent mind to a 
love she cannot eiitei’tain. . . . There can be no doubt as to the 

chanu and deep interest of tlie story. Yone Santo herself is as 
sweet a feminine figure as ever ap])eared in liction, and she is a true 
lyf^e of tlie best element of Japanese womanhood. The reader is 
sure to fall in love with little Yone when she apiicars, a shy child, 
with her doll and her neko (kitten), and steals into the heart of Dr. 
Charwiill. The story flows on to the apjiointed end from that 
'‘liarjicteristi(j and skilfully contrived beginning, with a sub-note of 
tragedy sounding through it. It is pathetic and touching, a story 
evidently written by the hand of love from a full heart, and embody- 
ing more fact than fancy. It must do something to acupiaint the 
Aimn’ieaii people better with a most interesting neighbor-iiatibn, and 
it may direct attention also to some of the evil which that nation has 
siiriered, and is still suHcring, at the hands of those great powers 
whieli do so much by tlieir imposition of ini(] nitons treaties upon 
weak races to nullify the effects of their evangelists.’’ 

Miss Helen II. Gardner says of this novel : — 

“ It is written with the heart of a good woman who cries out 
^igainst the fate of her daughters, and with the experience and force 
^»f a good man who blames himself and his kind for forcing such a 
fate upon them. Mr. House holds his readers with the .threefold 
istreugth of a woman’s tenderness and insight, a man’s power and 
^'xiwnience, and withal the literary skill and exquisite workmanship 

a polished man of letters. 

“Incidentally he touches upon one or two points of a theological 
liature, and for this reason it was sought to suppress the book, and 
the effort would have been successful but for a happy accident 
'vhicli enabled Mr. House to secure a friendly publisher in the firm 

Helford, Clarke & Co. There is no novel recently written that 
deserves such carefhl reading. There is not one more thoroughly 
interesting, more effective, more genuinely progressive, and if there 
has been one of recent date that is its equal in finish and artistic 
ability, I have not chanced to read it. 
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“Every liberal-minded person will wish to read it ^ when I say it 
was sought to suppress it by the board of missions, and that they do 
not dare attempt to answer its brave and effective exposure of some 
of their doings in the Lord’s field. Every woman should read it, for 
it is the sweetest and most tenderly appreciative work possible in its 
dealings with the trials of a pure young girl, whose mental devcdop- 
ment has endangered her peace of mind and comfort of body in the 
narrow limits of the sphere assigned her, and under which she is 
compelled to live. 

“It is a plea and a protest so strong, so simple, so tender, jiiul 
withal so gentle, that, although it claims to be but the story of one 
little maid in a distant land, it is the story of many little maids in 
every land. I would not have it inferred from what I say that tlie 
book is either a theological treatise or an equal-rights argument. It 
is simply and solely, so far as its rank goes, a story. It is no nioie 
an argument than was ‘Adam Bede,’ or ‘Bleak House.’ It is no 
more a theological treatise than ‘The Scarlet Letter/ but the 
missionary board took exception to it as it appeared in the AtJantlr 
Monthly^ and found means to frighten Houghton, MilHin Co. into 
submission to their desires to see the book suppressed. But the 
story of this outnige is told most effectively by its gifted author in u 
postscript to the book itself, and a most striking commentary it is 
upon free speech and free press in this country. 

“The board of missions did not attempt to mmver it — in so fai* as 
it purported to give an account of some of their doings in Japan, 
where the author then lived — but to force a great publishing house 
to suppress it. And they succeeded in so far as that they found 
means to control those publishers.' I have had the pleasure of 
seeing a somewhat long and interesting correspondence on the sub- 
ject, and I do not hesitate to say that, in my opinion, it is the most 
dangerous and serious case of attempted subjugation of the pres.s 
and of free speech by the pulpit that 1 have yet known to occur in 
America. For the book is only a novel. It makes no pretence to be 
history. It is a work of fiction by a gifted and cultured man. Ihis 
the time come in America when, in such a work, the author may not 
even refer to certain abuses of which he was an eyewitness, iiuh 
he first asks permission of some body of ecclesiastics who are too 
holy to be even criticised in a novel ? Drop ‘ Robert Elsmere ' and 
‘John Ward, Preacher,’ and ‘The Story of an African Farm,’ long 
enough to read ‘ Yono Santo,’ which is written with far moj e 
literary skill than any of them, and see if you think it a book to he 
suppressed, or that Americans can afford to stand by while it 
done and say nothing. The book is written with such depth ot 
feeling that from the first page to the last one is touched to the 
quick, and one’s sympathies enlisted for those who suffer or are tried 
beyond their strength, wheresoever they may live, whomsoever they 
may be — and yet this is the book the board of Christian missioiifc^ 
tried to suppress ! There is not a line in it, from first to last, that is 
not for the uplifting of those who are weak, for the encouragement 
of those who aspire, for th^ condemnation of those who are cruel oi 
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wicked or hardened — and this is the book the board of Christian 
missions tried to supress.” 

A regret was expressed by the late Laurence Oliphant that the 
beauty of Japanese life should be disturbed by Western influence. 
Otliers seem to have a similar idea, as the Pall Mall Gazette says : — 

“ A iiuraber of eminent American ladies, headed by Mrs. Cleveland 
ami Mrs. Garfield, have addressed an open letter ‘to Japanese 
women who are adopting foreign dress.’ The wiiters say that as 
Japan is rapidly taking rank with other nations of the earth in all 
that pertains to western civilization, it is not strange that foreign 
innovations have at last reached woman and her attire. If tlie ladies 


of Japan have made up their minds to adopt western female dress in 
its entirety it would be useless to urge them not to do so, but the 
w liters of the letter are anxious that they should first know that 
tliose who have studied the subject hold that there is great need of 
improvement in certain particulars. From the standpoint of beauty, 
grace and suitability (the letter goes on), Japanese dress, modelled 
after the best Japanese standards, is both elegant and refined, and it 
would take years for Japanese ladies to adapt to themselves and 
wear with equal grace a costume to which they are entirely un- 
accustomed. As to economy, European dress, with its ample skirts 
and trimmings, requires a large amount of material, and even if 
native stufls are used the expense of the costume will be greatly 
increased, to say nothing of the change iind expenditure in household 
fiiiniture necessary if western dress be adopted. Foreign carpets, 
chairs and tables must be added to foreign dress and shoes, and 
Jajiancse household interiors, now held up to the world as models of 
glace, simplicity, and harmony, will have to be entirely remodelled, 
but it is to the relation of foreign dress to health that the attention 
of Japanese ladies is especially directed. Heavy skirts, dangerously 
close-fitting dress bodies, ‘the insidious custom of wearing corsets. 


lar more direful in its consequences than the Chinese custom of 
compressing the feet of women,’ are all commented on ; and all 
these observations are made ‘that Jajianese ladies may be made 
iiware of the dangers in such a course before adopting foreign dress, 
iiiul tliat they ‘may be led to stop and consider Avell before doing 
wliat will affect, not only their own health, but that of their sons 
iohI daughters.’ ” 

That something worse than this comes with Western influence to 
Japanese is shown in the following extract from a publication of 
Ur. Von Langsdorff given in the Neiie Splritualistiche Blatter, 

MissipNAUY writes from Jajiaii, with reference to the results of 
. mistianity (or rather of the orthodox exponents of Christianity), as 
follows: — 


“ ‘ They (the Japanese) grieve over the fate of their departed chil- 
parents, and relations, and often give vent to their grief in bitter 
ears. They ask if there is no hope for them, no means by prayer to 
^‘lease them from eternal torment; and I am obliged to answer them, 
I <’^ie ! absolutely none ! Their anguish on this account acts sadly on 
^eir spirits, and they cannot overcome their grief. They ask re- 
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peatedly if God then cannot release their fathers from hell, and wliy 
punishment must endure to all eternity? I, myself, frequently can- 
not refrain from tears at seeing these beings, so dear to my soul, 
suffer so terribly. I am convinced that similar emotions are experi- 
enced in the hearts of all missionaries, to whatever cliurqh they 
may belong.’ 

“ What spiritual directors must those be who drop poison like this 
into the hearts of the poor heathen, who previously prayed to the 
same God as they did themselves with their Christianity ! Would it 
not be better to give up altogether the whole costly work of missions, 
with no fruit but such as this, whereby God is re})resented in the light 
of a revengeful demon? What a false idea must these heatlicn form 
of the religions of the civilized world who profess to thank (Christianity 
for their culture ! Is it to be wondered at that we hear from African 
missionaries that the heathen arc far more ready to become converts 
to Mahornedanism than to (^liristianity, because the Huro])ean lan- 
guages are full of oaths (^Flurhnuirfer^ and have introduced drunken- 
ness and deadly weapons among them, while the Arabic tongue and 
habit are much more in accordance witli holiness?” 


SlDoman ilirit in O^'hnloojeia, anb of tf)c ^txt^ in 

tf)( s^niteb anb 

The C/ii<ui(jn Tribune says: “A year ago this pretty little j)raiiie 
hamlet set the country agog by inaugurating a petticoat municipal 
government. Such a thing Ijad never been dreamed of except by a 
few sour old maids wlio, failing to catch a husband, ti-iedto com])lelc 
the wretchedness of their existence by forcing their sex into trousers. 
Tliat tlie ideas of these si)insters would ever take a serious foriii did 
not occur to any one until the Icgisi.iture of Kansas ajiparently made 
itself a laughing stock by ])assing a bill that gave to women tlic right 
not only to vote but to hold municipal oilices as well, and (Jskaloosa 
simply gave the world a forcible interpretation of tlie suffrage act by 
electing a female mayor and a council entirely composed of women. 

“As soon as they w c^-e elected, without any flourish of trumpets, 
the mayor and council began their official duties. That they have 
discharged them without i’ear or favor is clearly manifested in the 
fact that they have made enemies as well as friends. Many obstacles 
confronted them in the beginning, the most perplexing of which was 
that the town was in debt and there was only eighty-live cents in tlie 
treasury. Another obstacle was that the marshal would not enforce 
the ordinances, but that was overcome when Mayor Loman promptly 
removed him and appointed a man upon whom she could rely. 

“Then began such a crusade as never before had been known. It 
was found that the ordinance relating to Sunday closing was not ob- 
served. Out went an order to the marshal to arrest any merchant 
who was caught selling goods Sunday. The hotels, livery stables, and 
barber shops alone were permitted to remain open, and druggists Averc 
allowed to sell medicines. The sale of cigars and tobacco Sunday 
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was entirely prohibited. The proprietor of a bakery and ice-cream 
saloon asked permission to keep open, but it was refused. Conse- 
quently the .Sabbath is now rigidly observed in Oskaloosa. 

Then the mayor and council turned their attention to bad boys. 
For years*the young toughs of the place had been allowed to loaf 
about the streets at night, and they had cut up all sorts of capers, 
,siich as moving signs from one place to another, and rolling grind- 
stones from in front of hardware stores to private residences. A* 
proclamation was issued commanding all boys under eighteen years 
of iige to be off the streets at 8 o’clock in the evening under penalty 
of arrest. Since then one cannot find a boy after that hour with a 
search warrant. The ladies were greatly exercised over the subject 
of tobacco chewing, and looked carefully through the statutes for an 
ordinance that could be used to stoj) men from squirting tobacco 
juice on the sidewalks. 'They failed to find one, but some of the 
ladies were of the opinion that the ordinance relating to public inde- 
cencies would cover the nasty nuisance. They asked the city attor- 
ney what he thought about it, and he told them that tobacco chewing 
was a })ersonal liberty and beyond the reach of municipal legislation. 
TJic ladiijs were somewhat disappointed, but did the next best tiling 
they could, and that was to personally request every tobacco chewer 
ill town not to expectorate on the sidewalks. This had just as much, 
if not more, effeiit tlian an ordinance would, for the men are so re- 


spectful of the wislies of their female guardians tliat they unhesitat- 
i/igly complied with the request, and now a lady may fearlessly sweep 
her skirts over the sidewalks without any danger of having them 
stained with iilthy nicotine. Some of the men have "sworn off’ 
clicwing. Although some of the merchants were disposed at first to 
lie a trille ugly when the mayor and council began enforcing the 
Sunday observance law, they soon cooled down, and it was not until 
the ladies passed an ordinance relating to horses, that any decided 
Opposition was met. On one corner of the jiublic square, and nearly 
ojiposite the office-window of Mayor Loinan, there stands a big, red 
harn. TJiis barn is owned by A. J. Buck, proprietor of the deffer- 
soii rfotel, and owner of the lincst breeding stallion in the county. 
One night an ordinance was introduced in the council jirohibiting 
'‘Stallions from being kept within the corporate limits under a penalty 
<^>1 a line of .i«20. The ordinance was unanimously carried. It pro- 
duced a sensation, and for the first time during their executi ve career 
the ladies were roundly criticised. Mr. Buck was in a rage. Pro- 


curing an attorney, he filed a bill in the district court lor a,n injiinc- 
bon, and at the same time presented a petition signejl by nearly all 
cl the prominent business men asking that the council rescind their 
jiction. The night that the petition was brought in the council cham- 
ber Avas filled to overflowing, and Mr. Buck’s attorney made an oral 
‘^^igument against the en^rcem^it of the ordinance. Mrs. Hamilton 
and Mrs. Balsley answered him, and the logical and determined man- 
Jicr in which they overwhelmed every point of the lawyer’s argument 
for them a wide degree of admiration. Finding the women ob- 
durate, the lawyer went before the district court, and was again 
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defeated, Judge Crozier deciding the case in favor of the women. 
The written opinion of the judge is a novelty in the way of judicial 
literature, but it cannot be reproduced in the columns of a newspaper. 
The ladies also met with bitter opposition on the part of a few citi- 
zens while making necessary sidewalk improvements. For^ten yeans 
little or nothing had been done in tlie way of sidewalk repairs, but 
the women went to work with a will, and to-day there is scarcely a 
J)ad sidewalk in the town. M. L. Critchfield, a rich merchant, fought 
them vigorously. He owned an entire block in the heart of the town 
and the council demanded that he place a sidewalk in front of it. He 
refused. They warned him that unless he complied at once they 
would construct the walk and compel him to pay for it. Still he re- 
fused, and the plucky little women got a force of carpenters and 
theinsedves personally superintended the work. The walk is down, 
but Critchfield has not yet paid, and he declares that he won't. In 
order to get the best of the women, he has sold to his son a ten-inch 
strip of the block, running from one end to the other and abutting 
the sidewalk. Ad joining and riiniiiiig i')arallel with this strip he sohl 
an eighteen-incli strip to his wdfe, his intention being to force the 
eouncil to pay for the w^alk themselves, as they will be unable to 
collect payment by assessing the property/ The ladies are not in the 
least disconcerted, and say that the battle will be fought in the court. 
The result of these controversies is that Critchfield and Buck hav(‘ 
organized an opposition, and are now laying their plans to prevent 
the women from being re-elected this S])ring. That they will again 
suffer humiliating defeat almost goes without saying, for tlie women 
have already opened their campaign, and. as they have a large ina- 
jority of the citizens with them, they feel confident of victory.” 

The election has been held and the women have won. 

How Women Outlive Men — Do Cities tmiodlce 
C iKLs THAN Boys? — I n 1880 there were fifty millions of jieople in 
tliis country, and about 882,000 more males than females. That was 
only because more males were born ; the females live the longest. 
Of the centenarians 1,4.09 were men and 2,607 were women. 

The boys start out nearly a million ahead and are in the majority 
until the sixteenth year, when the girls are a little more numerous. 
Sweet sixteen is a numerous age, anyhow. After tliat, first one and 
tlicn the other is in the majority, the girls gradually gaining after 
thirty-six, and leaving the men far behind after seventy-live. In 
balance this longevity of the females, in almost every State a lew 
more boys are bom ; not many more, but almost always a few. H is 
astonishing to see where the census gives thousands and hundreds ot 
thousands of boys and girls under one year old, there are, with one 
or two exceptions, always a few hundred more boys, and only a few 
1 Hind red more. 

Ill only six of the forty-nine States* and Territories are more girl‘d 
born, and in these States they are very slightly in excess — -from 
eleveai to eighty. These exceptions are Arizona, Delaware, Florida. 
Louisiana, Montana, and North Carolina. 
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The fact that the females are in the majority in all the original 
thirteen States but Delaware and North Carolina, especially in Massa- 
chusetts and New England, has created the impression that there is 
something in the climate or in the people that produces more women 
than meiv This is a popular but egregious error. In Massachu- 
setts there were in 1880 437 more boys than girls under one year of 
age. The males are in the minority in almost all the Eastern States, 
because many of the young men go West. All over the West there 
is an excess of men, and those who are not foreigners have been 
withdrawn from the States farther East. In the new States and Ter- 
jitories this is most noticeable. In Idaho, for instance, there are 
twice as many males as females, but the male infants are only a little 
iji excess of the females. 

The West is drawing heavily on the manhood of the East. From 
this all the old States have suffered. Massachusetts seems to have 
lost more than any. There are parts of northern Ohio which are 
portions of New England removed. Massachusetts shows the loss 
and Ohio shows the gain. 

Another curious fact is that while all over the country more boys 
tlian girls are born, in cities «and towns there are more girls. 

Between the ages of five and seventeen inclusive there are 4,680 
more girls than boys in New York county, 1,708 more in Kings 
county, 2,725 more in the city of Baltimore, 1,013 more in Suffolk 
county. Mass. (Boston), 2,009 more in Cook county (Chicago), Ills. ; 
2,131 more in the city of St. Louis, 1,971 more in Philadelphia county, 
and 2,633 more in the parish of New Orleans. All these cities except 
IVew Orleans are in States where more boys than girls are born. 

In Georgia there are 137 counties, and in all but 26 of them 
arc more boys than girls. These 26 counties include the H large 
towns and cities. Strange that not one of the cities should be left 
out. Stranger still, the excess of girls is about in proportion to 
popnliitioii. Savannah leads off with 528 more girls than boys; 
Atlanta, 385; Augusta, 304 ; Macon, 154 ; Columbus, 131; Carter's- 
ville, 123; Rome, 50; Athens, 50; Albany, 16; Griffin, 11, and 
Ainericus, 7. 

Savannah, though she has a somewhat smaller population than 
Atlanta, has a larger excess of girls. This seems to be peculiar to 
ojfl cities. It is so with Baltimore, New Orleans and New York, 
fhc excess is greater in New Orleans than anywhere else. Is this 
'^peculiarity of the French ? — PhiladeljMa Times, 

Women PiiYStCTANs in Russia. — Prof. Dujardin-Beaumetz, of 
JI'His, says : “ Many women physicians (750 out of 15,000) in 
hussia occupy this position of Zeniski-vratsch, and the communes 
hrive nothing but praises for their female practitioners. They main- 
hdn that these medical ladies are distinguished for the zeal and devo- 
they bring to their work. In Russia the ladies take to medical 
studies with much enthusiasm and with an exalted sense of the 
duties and responsibilities pertaining to the profession.” 

omen Dissecting. — The Cincinnati Enquirer gives a very 
graphic description of women in the dissecting-room, from which we 
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quote a few sentences : “ On the common wooden table lay a corpse. 
It was that of a woman past middle age. Around it stood seven 
women, whose years ranged from 18 to 35. They wore long apions 
that came from their necks to their heels, their bonnets were off, unci 
they were eagerly working over the remains with their Ijpads bent 
close and their nimble fingers moving back and forth as if they weie 
picking out nuggets of gold. 

‘‘ The women were dissecting. The scene was in the garret of the 
Female Medical College, on George street. A small cannon stove 
at the foot of the body warmed up the room. 

“ A noticeable feature of the dissecting-room was that the women 
all apjieared in earnest. There were no jokes, and each seemed bent 
on learning, no matter how disagreeable the work. Several of tliem 
had been nurses and were used to the sick, the dead, and the dyintr, 
and some of them had the appearance of women who would scream 
at a mouse or go into hysterics at a ghost. 

‘ Doctresses do well,’ said the dean, Dr. Reed, as he passed rapidly 
through tlie room. ‘ Why, a young lady who graduated two years 
ago, and who was a fine anatomist, settled out in Wasliington Terri- 
tory, and now she writes me that she has saved '#3,300.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, but this handling of dead bodies — there’s something ghastly 
about it, especially for a woman.’ 

“ ‘ No, there is not — not a bit of it. That is all mawkish senti- 
ment. There is no reason why a woman should not make as good a 
surgeon as a man, with perseverance and intelligence. Why, the 
ruler of Hayti was operated upon by a woman surgeon a few months 
ago in Paris. And the time is fast approaching when to ladies will 
be delegated certain delicate surgical operations, which possibly they 
may be fitted to dexterously perform.’ ” 

It was at Cincinnati in the Eclectic Medical Institute, over forty 
years ago, that I had the jdeasuie of declaring our medical college 
open to women. That was the first o])ening of a medical college to 
women. When I proposed their admission our faculty were unani- 
mous. Sucli was the spirit of a liberal school. 

Women in Fruit-growing. — In the course of his article in 
the Mneteenth Cenfiiry on ‘‘‘The Fruit-growing Revival,” Mr. Morgan 
(the editor of tlie HorticvlPural Timcft) makes the following remarks 
on fruit-growing as a new field for women’s industry : “ A woman is 
at home in a garden. The physicjil work connected with dressmak- 
ing, telegraphy, tyj)ewriting, and all the other departments of labor 
open to women is much heavier than is required for the bulk of hor- 
ticultural operations. In growing flowers, for example, the minnte 
care and attention necessary are by no means unfitted for women, 
while in fruit-growing the same remark applies to a great extent 
The healthfulness of horticultural occupations is well known, and 
even working in hot-houses does not, with ordinary care, perceptibly 
affect gardeners, Avho are notoriously long-lived men. There is 
absolutely no reason why the fruit-growing extension movement 
should not open up an avenue of employment for women; and it is 
significant that among the applications for admission to the Horticul- 
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tiiral College at Swanley at its opening were several ladies. In 
America there are, according to the statement of a Chicago florists" 
paper, over sixty-two thousand women engaged in the cultivation of 
fruit, while some of the most successful ‘ orcliardists ’ of California 
are of the same sex. From my own observation I lind that women 
are more successful in fruit-growing than men ; they have more of 
the ‘divine quiility of patience,’ as Jeremy Taylor puts it. The 
most successful fruit-grower I am acquainted with is the wife of a 
friend; while yet again in bottling and preserving surplus fruit — 
an important branch of profitable horticulture — women are much 
more expert than our own sex. Tliere is a great opening for the 
utilization of female labor in the ‘art that dotli mend Nature,’ and I 
trust tliat we shall soon see a training class in horticulture attached 
to South Kensington and other educational centres.” 

25IintiI^copic tfjat J>ee, anb <lEpc 3 Gf tljat bo not 

The abundant demonstrations of clairvoyance throughout this 
country in public and in private have not enabled the myopic col- 
leges of medicine to know and recognize its truth and value. They 
are in the condition of the man who said “ I would not believe such 
things if I had seen them myself.” They boast of their fidelity to 
sci(3iice, and yet in this matter they have no more fidelity than the 
Ihidiian professor who refused to look through Galileo’s telescope. 
The allopathic medical colleges are as incapable of recognizing clair- 
voyance exercised by one who is not a collegian, as of recognizing 
the cure of what they have called a cancer wlien it has been cured 
by one who does not bow to their authority. To have eyes and 
refuse to see is their chartered privilege. The time may come when 
the State will be tempted to take away the charter of a college that 
wilfully shuts its eyes against scientific facts. 

As if to deprive them of every possible excuse for such a crime 
against science and humanity nature is continually bringing before 
us examples of vision independent of eyes and of solar light. To the 
cases of Henry Hendrickson, of Chicago, and Coyl, of Detroit, who 
have good vision without eyes (see Manual of Psychometry, third 
edition) we may now add that of Marcus Josselyn, of Boston, the 
blind trader, described in the Boston (flol^e of recent date as fol- 
lows : — 

Blind and yet Sees. — “A stone-blind man whose vision is 
perfect. A man who lost his eyesight 35 years ago, and wouldn’t 
recover it if he could. A man who says seeing is quite unnecessary 
and a hindrance to the full enioyment of life. A man who gets 
along ill the world much better and makes more money than many 
persons with two good eyes. 

“Many of the readers of the Glo6e have doubtless seen around the 
South and West Ends of Boston a thick-set, medium-sized man, 
apparently about 40 years of age, with oval face, blonde mustache 
and genial expression, walking along with confident step, carrying a" 
cane and dragging behind him a black valise on little wheels. He 
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keeps to the right of other pedestrians, turning out for all obstacles, 
picking his way easily through dense crowds, and when he comes to 
a crossing, picking up his valise and carrying it to the. other side, 
when he sets it down, and continues his course. At the first glance 
no one would think he was totally blind, but if you look sharply and 
notice tlie peculiar carriage of his head, and especially if you see the 
incessant motion of his restless eyeballs, you will be convinced that 
the physical sense of sight is wholly lacking. 

‘‘This man is Marcus II. Josselyn. He lives at 184 Eustis street, 
in neat and tastefully-furnished apartments. Every week-day morn 
ing he starts out with his valise to visit his customers. He has his 
regular routes and calls on each of his 1,000 patrons regularly once a 
month. His business, which has grown to its present proportions as 
the result of twenty years’ hard and systematic work, is the selling of 
needles, thread, tape, safety pins, corset laces, and ‘ such like ’ articles 
so dear and so necessary to the feminine heart. He derives a snug 
little income from his business. 

“ Mr. Josselyn knows the streets of Boston as well as any police- 
man, and can find his way around the town as easily as any herdic- 
driver. He can start from his home and go on foot by the most 
direct way to Charles street, for instance, without making any 
inquiries ; or he can walk straight home from Bowdoin square with- 
out asking anybody the way. In the same manner he goes direct 
to the houses of his customers, no matter where they live. 

“Mr. Josselyn was one day going along the sidewalk, when he sud- 
denly stopped, picked up his valise, went out into the street, walked 
eight or ten steps and then returned to the sidewalk to resume his 
course. Some workmen were watching him, and one of them, more 
amazed than the rest, called out : — 

“ Begorry, sor, if yez blind, how did yez know a i)ile of coal was 
a-lyin’ on the sidewalk?’ 

“ Mr. Josselyn did not know anything about the coal that obstructed 
the sidewalk, nor could he explain to his questioner how it was that 
he was able to avoid it as well as if he had seen it. On another 
occasion, he was standing in front of a building, when he suddenly 
stepped backward closo against the wall. The next moment a huge 
mass of snow fell down from the roof right upon the spot where he 
had beeJi standing. The blind man had not been warned by the 
rustling of the snow on the roof, but in a very different manner. 

“ He was stopped one day on the street by a man who said ; — 

“ See here, sir, they say you’re blind, but I’ve been following you 
for an hour and watching you closely. If you were blind you 
couldn’t get along as you do, never running against anybody or aii}"- 
thiiig, walking first and always stopping at the right house without 
hesitating. I don’t believe you’re blind. It’s true 1 never saw eyes 
like yours except in a blind man, but then that continual rolling of 
the eyeballs must be simply a trick of yours. Now you might as 
well be frank and tell me all about it.' 

“But Mr. Josselyn very properly refused to gratify the idle curious- 
ity of a stranger who liad insulted him, and so he merely assured 
him that he \yas in reality as blind as a bat. 
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“A Globe reporter recently visited Mr. Josselyn at his home, not to 
satisfy himself in regard to his blindness, but to ask him how the 
world really looked to a blind man and inquire what mysterious 
sense it was, what subtle faculty, what unerring intuition, which sup- 
plied th^ deficiency of physical sight. 

O, Fm not blind,’ said Mr. Josselyn, cheerily, ‘ and I don’t like 
to have it thought that I am. I see as well as anybody, but in a 
different way. Not clairvoyantly, but actually, although not with 
iny own eyes, for they are sightless. Others see for me, and I use 
their vision. They are with me all tlie time.’ 

‘It may not seem very probable or even intelligible to you,’ said 
Mr. Josselyn in reply to the reporter’s inquiry, ‘but the only expla- 
nation I can give is that my guides are spirits. It is they who see 
for me and keep me out of danger. How they are able to do it is 
as great a mystery to me as to you. But of their actual existence I 
have no more doubt than of my own. And how could I doubt, with 
the thousand daily proofs of their presence ? In walking along the 
street or anywhere else, if 1 should turn to the left to avoid an 
obstacle, 1 feel a pressure on my right shoulder just as distinct and 
real to me as you feel the weight of my hand on your arm,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Josselyn, as lie touched the reporter’s arm. “ It is a 
purely physical sensation, the same that I feel when touched by a 
mortal hand. The nerves are affected in precisely the same way. 
Tf I ought to turn to the right, the pressure is on my left shoulder. 
If it is necessary to stop and stand still, 1 feel the invisible barrier 
right in front of me, making it impossible for me to go on until it is 
removed. 

You may think it all a hallucination that has no existence out- 
side my brain, but it is a hallucination with a practical value upon 
which I can always depend to lead me if I yield myself up to it. 
Some days, when T am feeling dull or insensible, I am not as suscep- 
tible to the warnings, and when I depend upon myself alone, disre- 
garding the external influences, I get into trouble.’ 

“ Mr. Josselyn went on in a most entertaining way to explain why 
tlie senses are superfluous things anyhow, basing his reasons on the 
well-known metaphysical doctrine of idealism. ‘ Nothing really 
exists but mind,’ he said ; ‘ all the seemingly solid and actual 
things of this world which you see, and hear, and touch, and taste, 
and smell, are only appearances ; they are not real ; they constantly 
change ; only that which is permanent and eternal lias reality. This 
is mind or spirit, and you cannot apprehend it with any of the physi- 
cal senses. Man would be just as happy without his five senses, and 
1 am a great deal happier than I should be with my sight restored, 
for the illusory nature of the things we perceive with our physical 
eyes would blind or confuse my sjuritual vision.’ 

“All this was way, way beyond the reporter’s comprehension, who 
has to hustle every day for news, chiefly among ‘ the seemingly 
solid and actual things of this world,’ and would generally get left 
if he looked elsewhere. So he changed the subject and asked Mr. 
Josselyn about the contents of his valise, how he could find the 
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articles so easily and knew when a package of needles or a spool of 
thread was out of its place. 

“ * It’s simple enough,’ he replied ; ‘ the secret of it lies in strict 
order and in a good memory. I have a place for everything, and I 
always put everything in its place and remember it. These little 
notches on boxes of the same size and shape enable me to distinguish 
them as readily as you could with your eyes. I carry in my head 
the exact position of tlie seventy or eighty little receptacles in my 
valise, which is not dilhcult if one has a good memory. In the same 
way I remember where each one of my thousand customers lives.’ 

* “ Mr. Josselyn, having lost his sight when he was onl}" five years 
old, has not a very vivid recollection of how external objects look to 
persons with sight. He says he remembers the appearance of the 
caterpillar crawling along the ground, and also how the water looked 
that was churned by tlie wheels of the ferryboat. Of color he lias 
no clear conception. Besides being a good business man Mr. 
Josselyn is a fine musician, playing the piano with exquisite feeling. 
He is what Spiritualists call ‘a sensitive,’ and perceives a great 
many things by a finer sense than that of hearing or seeing. Mrs. 
Josselyn says he can generally tell when he comes liome in the even- 
ing whether any one has called on her during the day, and often who 
has called. 

‘‘ ‘Yes, and before I get into the house I know your state of mind, 
and how you are feeling,’ he said.” — L. M, 

Memory of the Blind. — The facility with which Mr. Josse- 
lyn handles his valise of goods may be illustrated by an example 
of similar memory in a blind boy of Pineville, Nevada, described as 
follows in the Esmeralda Ncm's : “ There is a totally blind young man 
in Pine Grove, Esmeralda County, who has acquired powers that in 
a measure compensate him for his misfortune. Pine Grove is situ- 
ated in a deep and narrow canyon, surrounded by high mountains, 
and there is not a landmark within a radius of ten miles, that, if 
required to do so, this young ihan could not walk uj) to. He works 
in the mines as pick-boy and general roustabout, and at times runs a 
car. In that section every one is more or less familiar with the work- 
ing of the mines, and knows that there are many cross-cuts, inclines, 
etc., in every mine. The blind boy if ordered to any portion of the 
mines to secure any tool will accomplish the errand in as satisfactory 
a manner as would any of his fellow-workers with a lighted candle 
and good sight to aid them. From the centre of the town to the 
house where most of the men lodge it is quite a long distance, and 
on dark nights this young man, deprived by a seemingly hard provi- 
dence of so great a blessing as sight, is depended upon to guide the 
men safely home, which he does, notwithstanding that on each side 
of the narrow trail there are many prospect holes and old cellars. 

Vision without the use of the eyes is a common fact in somnambu- 
lism, whether produced artificially or occurring naturally. A recent 
case at St. Joseph, Missouri, has attracted the attention of physicians, 
who are mystified as usual, for in all their medical education they get 
no explanation of this class of phenomena. All they can do is to call 
it a ca^ of neurosis, or some nervous affection. 
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The boy, twelve years old, is the son of a farmer named B. F. Robert- 
son, living four miles from St. Josepli. The newspaper account says : 
‘‘Tliree months ago the peculiar symptoms were first noted, when the 
boy fell asleep one day while playing. Afterward it was an every-day 
occurrence for him to go to sleep while standing up or lying down. 
Members of the family sfiy that whenever lie would fall asleep in this 
way they would attempt to wake him, but it would be of no avail, as 
he could generally sleej) for three or four hours and wake up on his own 
accord. He seems while sleeping to be in a mesmeric state or condi- 
tion, knowing everything that is taking place around and about him. 
When the boy goes to bed at night, he no sooner lies down than he 
is to all appearance sound asleep, but in a few moments afterward he 
will arise from the bed and commence perambulating through the 
house. He does not confine his sleep-walking to the house, but has 
been found at the barn, 200 yards away, feeding the horses, although 
apparently in a sound sleep, out of which he caknot be awakened. 
He is watched, but allowed to wake at his own wiw. 

“ W. I. lleddens, the attending physician, hasUhis to say of the 
case : — 

‘ The disease is a nervous one. At all times I find that the action 
of young Robertsoirs lieart is irregular. It seems as though it was 
impossible for the boy to lie down without going into this mesmeric 
or sleeping state. I noticed that when I placed him in myoperating 
chair and pushed it ^ck, bringing his head on or near a level with 
the body, he immediately went into this sleepy state. From appear- 
ances and the actions of the patieift, he has too much blood in the 
brain, causing it to become congestive. It is a question, I think, 
whether or not the blood is not thrown there too rapidly or away too 
slowly. When tlie boy is in this Iiypnotic state, he seems to be per- 
fectly conscious of everything going on about him, but nothing wakes 
him up. He seems to be perfectly under the inlluence of the person 
talking to him. Yesterday, when he was in the ofiice lying in the 
cliair, I luinded him a string and told him it was a lisliing line. He 
understood me, and pretended as though lie was fisliing with it. 
From all appearance, he has not the least particle of feeling in his 
body, and yon can stick a pin in his flesh any where without his giving 
evidence of having experienced pain. I believe the case curable, and 
think the boy is improving, but it will be some time before he is en- 
tirely well.’ 

“ The father says the boy is frequently found fast asleep while stand- 
ing on his feet. During his sleep he can go to any part of the farm 
and find his playthings as he left them scattered around while awake. 
One day last week he sat down in a chair and immediately fell fast 
asleep. In this condition lie went to a cupboard, got out a cigar 
^hicb be bad seen there when awake, got a mateb, came back to the 
chair and lit it sitting there asleep, smoking until he had consumed 
the entire cigar. It did not make him sick, although he had never 
before had a cigar in his mouth. The boy is in every other way as 
healthy as any child, and it is a bard matter, according to the physi- 
cians, to account for his being afflicted in the manner in which he is. 
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The balance of the family are in perfect health, and none of them 
show any signs of being of a nervous disposition. The boy it seems 
cannot keep these spells off. He is brought to the city for treatment 
once a week, and his physician, Dr. Heddens, is of the opinion that 
in a few months lie will be all right again. In all the boy’s slegp walk- 
ing, which occurs every night to a certain extent, he has never once 
hurt himself in any manner, but walks around the different rooms of 
the house, over the farm, and all through the barn, among the horses, 
as well as any one witli both eyes open. The boy has never been 
sick to amount to anything, and was never subject to epileptic fits or 
anything of the kind. 'Jliis makes the case even more strange. ” 

Sucli phenomena depend upon that portion of the brain lying near 
the posterior end of the sockets of the eyes. A square inch of the 
surface of the brain in each of the temples, lying an inch behind the 
brow, and the portion of the brain contained between these two locali- 
ties contain the central structure involved in such cases. This region 
closes the eyes and gives sjnritual or clairvoyant ji'erception. It 
makes a passive subject, and gives a dreamy imagination subject to 
illusion, as ^vell as an intuitive perception or clairvoyance of won- 
derful power. 

The proper way to remove such a condition would be dispersive 
passes upward and backward from the teiiqjles, and also from the 
e])igastrium. If this should fail, which is not probable, a stream of 
hot water directed against these localities would be appropriate, and 
finally an electric current of moderate strength might be passed from 
the epigastrium to the shoulders and hands, or a very gentle current 
passed from the temj)los, at the s})ots mentioned, to the spine. 

a^isfcdlaucous?^ 

“Mors kt Vita.” — The recent death of Justice Matthews, of the 
Supreme Court, with whose life 1 was familiar from boyhood, re- 
minds me of brevity of human life. Still more impressively was it 
realized in the death of our friend. Prof. R. F. Humiston, in Boston, 
in his 68th year — a gentleman of fine scientific attainments and 
practical ability, recently engaged in superintending the scientific 
arrangement of the Hotel Flower. Prof. If. was a gentleman of 
noble and iiiq)Osing presence and exalted moral principles, one whose 
equal is rarely found. What a pity that lives so noble as his has 
been should be cut short for want of that vigilance against disease 
which should be impressed on all, but which is observed by few. 
It is impressive to find that the friends who are going are younger 
than myself. My young schoolmates, the two youngest sons of 
Henry Clay are gone ; John died but a few months ago ; A. E. ^^ewton, 
a well-known and estimable writer on spiritualism and education, died 
in tlie second week of April from pneumonia. The medical faculty 
whose lectures I first heard fifty-four years ago have all passed away, 
and the colleagues with whose efficient aid the parent school of 
American Eclecticism was established at Cincinnati have all loog 
since passed away. It is pleasant to remember the solid, dignified 
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and impressive teaching of Prof. I. Gr. Jones, tlie prompt, diversified 
and intuitive talent of Prof. B. L. Hill, the sturdy and honest manli- 
ness of Prof. T. V. Morrow, ,and the acute profundity of thought 
and learning of Prof. H. P. Gatchell, one of the clearest minds I 
have ev^r met. They all bade fair for a longer life than mine. It is 
to the study of the human constitution that 1 owe a more successful 
avoidance of the causes of eafly death. That study will in time be 
for all mankind, atid it will make a century a common period of life, 
but centuries must pass before this can be realized. Meantime the 
College of Therapeutics is my first systematic effort for the triumph 
of hygiene. 

Mils. Buchanan. — The severe illness of Mrs. Buchanan from 
nervous prostration through the month of February has interfered 
with her correspondence. Her health is now greatly improved. 


Verifying Psychometric Oimnions. — President Harrison’s 
course since the inauguration has verified the i)sychometric ojunion. 
He is honest, firm, decisive, strongly ])artisan, but not at all 
iiuignetic or attractive. In his appointments to foreign missions he 
lias made some which none but a partisan would have made. Fred 
(irant, whose singular imbecility and incapacity were made known to 
the business men of New York at the time of the Ward frauds. 
Murat Halstead, of Cincinnati, a specimen of the most violent and 
reckless style of political editors, who was conse(ineiitly rejected by the 
Senate, and Wliitelaw Reid of tlie New York Trilmiie^ sent to France. 
Mr. Ueid succ^ded the lamented Horace Greeley, and all the noble 
cliaracteristics of the Triinme under Greeley were reversed by its 
character under Reid. The TriJnme through the whole of Reid’s 
control has manifested a character which entitles it to the honor of 


being called ‘‘the Satanic press,” — a pre.ss without a conscience. 
Tlie opposition to Mr. Reid did not defeat his conlirniation. At a 
meeting of the Boston (Jentral Labor Union, April 14, ‘^a two hours’ 
discussion occurred on the a])pointment of Wliitelaw Reid as 
niiiiister to France. All denounced the appointment, and claimed 
that the Republican party and President Harrison did not .regard the 


niterests of the American working people when the greatest enemy 
of organized labor in lliis country was appointed minister to France. 
Resolutions denouncing the appoiiitiiieiit. and deiiuinding his recall 
^vere adopted. 


Predictions. — A lady of fine literary reputation writes to the 
editor: “In the course of my more than seven years before lyceiims, 
^iiy fortune has been volunteered me several times by clairvoyants, 
fortune-tellers, and astrologers, and in every case the predictions 
^veve verified. You know Dr. Draper says, “There is not a star, how- 
ever distant, whose beams have penetrated our atmosphere that is 
Without its effect upon it.” One thing all these occult seers insured 
Was perfect health and long life, which is already verified.” 

The Working Women’s Protective Union is the name 
p an association in New York, which for over twenty years 
has protected poor women from fraud and collected tlie wages due 
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them, the officers serving without pay and giving mopey as well as 
service. W. H. II. Moore is President, Mrs. M. J. Creagh, of 19 
Clinton Place, Superintendent, and John H. Parsons, Esq., their 
efficient and generous lawyer, who gives gratuitous service. “ With- 
in the last twenty-five years (says the Sun') nearly 12,000 clai^is have 
been prosecuted and more than *150,000 collected, in sums ranging 
from 26 cents to #500, and employment has been furnished to 
50,000 women and girls. Within the last year the work has greatly 
increased, notwithstanding that the power of the society has become 
so widely known that collections are made with greater facility and 
fewer suits. Working women have learned to know anti trust tlieir 
mighty and sjnnpathetic friend.” 

Co-onERATioN. — “ The experiment in profit-sharing which Mr. John 
Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, is making is one which will be watched 
with much interest. It marks a new and fraternal era in the labor 
question, when four thousand employes are called together to 
receive tlie report of tlieir principal, and to learn the share whicli 
they are to enjoy in the profits of the establishment. As a result of 
the first year, over fifty-nine thousand dollars have been distributed 
in monthly dividends, in addition to the weekly salaries. Ten tlioii- 
sand dollars have been paid over to the trustees as a pension fund 
for the permanently disabled, whether by reason of old age or 
accident in the service, in addition to this, the balance divided in 
annual dividends amounted to forty thousand dollars.” 

tnoGiiKSS OF Women. — “The new Woman’s College in Balti- 
more claims that its facilities for physical training <4re superior to 
those offered by any woman’s college in the world. The gymnasium 
is a three-story structure, covering four thousand square feet. It lias 
a large swimming-pool, a bowling alley, walking track, bath-rooms, 
chest weights, and many other appliances designed especially for 
women. 

In France, according to the Evenhuj East, “At this moment the 
public is occupied with the attempts of women to enter the learned 
professions. The Parisians were startled a few weeks ago by the 
application of a girl in Brussels, who had taken her degree in law, 
for admission to the bar, which the court denied. More recently in 
Paris a very pretty and very clever Mile. Schultze read a thesis 
when graduating at the Medical school, on the practice of medicine 
by women. She had been a very brilliant student and her thesis 
was very able and was listened to with great interest by a crowded 
audience. 

“ Dr. Cliarcot, famed for his experiments in liypnotism, answered 
her, denying most of her conclusions, but complimenting her highly, 
in thoroughly French fashion, on her beauty. The public is, how- 
ever, apparently on her side. 

“ Conservatives are still further alarmed by a bill now before the 
chambers giving women who are at the head of business houses the 
right to vote at the election of the judges of the tribunal of com- 
merce who pass on disputed points arising out of business trans- 
actions.” 
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Mrs. Helen M. Winslow makes a strong plea for industrial 
education for -girls in Wide AivaJce, She thinks that in a few years 
there will be a work bench in the homes for girls, and carpenters 
and CiT-binet-makers, instead of pianists, will come to give them 
lessons.* 

Damming the Great Canyons. — No grander idea 'has ever 
been suggested than that proposed by our National Survey^ to dam 
the canyons of the Rocky Mountains, in order to form vast reservoirs 
of water, that may be used as needed, to keep the arid lands of the 
great dry basins irrigated and fertile. The plan will, if carried outy 
be e(inally valuable in preventing floods in the Missouri and Lower 
Mississippi valleys. Dams can be constructed strong enough abso- 
lutely to regulate the spring flooding, retain the supply and feed it 
out slowly, as may be needed, all summer. We shall, by such 
works, not greatly surpass the engineering feats of the ancients. — 
(j I ohe-Democrat, 

“The plan of work,” says Prof. Shalcr, “with reference to the 
irrigation of our arid lands, rests upon the fact that throughout the 
Rocky Mountain district even in the regions where the land is abso- 
lutely sterilized by the summer droughts, the winter rains are gen- 
erally considerable in amount. ‘The streams for a time flow an 
abundant amount of water, enough, indeed, to fertilize during the 
growing season a large part of the lands in the broad valleys which 
they traverse. In general, the project is to reserve from sale all the 
areas necessary^ for the formation of reservoirs in which the water 
may be stored; and to reserve also from private appropriation the 
paths to be followed by the canals which are to lead this water so 
stored in the uplands down to the valleys which are to be refreshed 
by it. Tlie actual construction of dams, as well as of irrigation 
canals, will naturally be left to private enterprise. The preliminary 
computations made by Major Powell, indicate approximately that 
there may be won to agriculture in the arid region of the West by 
tliis method of improving the condition of the lands an area of some- 
where near 300,000 square miles. When so adapted to the uses of 
Ulan, this area will probably have a food-producing power at least 
six times as great as that now afforded by the tilled lands in the 
vState of Illinois. 

“ Although the irrigation works of British India are of remarkable 
extent, and afford by the enhancement in the fertility of the soil of 
that country an agricultural basis for the life of many millions of 
people, it seems clear that these irrigation works of the United States 
which we are now beginning to foster will, in extent and national 
value, far exceed those of Hindoostan. In fact, it seems likely that 
they are to become by far the most extensive hydraulic engineering 
Works which the world has ever known. They are to have an 
Jiuportance not alone with reference to the States in which they lie, 
but to the nation as a whole. The Cordilleran district of North 
America is, as is well known, one of the great seats of mineral 
Wealth of the world. Hitherto this region has in the main afforded 
^^dy precious metals or the more valuable of the lower grade of 
uietallic elements, such as copper and lead. That part of the c^nti- 
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nent, however, is exceedingly well supplied with many of the lower 
priced mineral resources. It has-been impossible to win these with 
profit on account of the scanty food supply due to the natural steril- 
ity of the land. 

“In order to develop the mineral resources of the Cofdilleran 
district in an adequate manner, it will be necessary to have cheap 
food and a large enough populfttion. These elements of commer- 
cial development will be supplied by the system of irrigation upon 
which we are now entering.” 

Tempehance in Kansas. — The success of prohibition in Kansas 
and other agricultural States seems to be shown by statistics from the 
friends of temperance, but Kansas has towns and cities as well as the 
Eastern States which will hold on to their favorite liquors. A pri- 
vate letter from a highly intelligent and reliable reader of the 
JolJiiNAL dated at Atchison, Kansas, says : “ In agricultural districts 

the drug store has taken the place of the saloon and every village 
has its drug store. In the city tlie number of drug stores has 
increased, and much of the vilest€tuff is sold for medical purposes’ — 
and they sell on every application. Several wagons are running our 
streets daily delivering intoxicants (beer, wine, whiskey) from orders 
sent to Missouri mostly by telephone. Sales are made in Missouri 
and delivered here, and also all over the State to private parties. 
The drinking is done in alleys and private houses. It trains young 
men — all classes — to falsehood in order to obtain the li([uor. It 
becomes a school of hypocrisy and deceit. I think from what I 
know of public sentiment in Kansas, that to-day it is in favor of high 
license.” On the other hand, Gov. Humphrey and Chief Justice 
Norton, of Kansas, say that Prohibition is a success. 

The problem of checking a vice favored by so large a portion of 
the community is the most difficult one before us and elicits the most 
contradictory testimony. A large number of Iowa editors state in 
their correspondence with the Boston Gloh(\ that prohibition in Iowa 
has not diminished drunkenness, and has been an injury to the State. 

Religion in Germany. — According to a letter written by a 
Lutheran clergyman to the Inde.pe indent ^ the cities of the German 
empire are almost entirely given over to irreligion. 

“ The German capital,” he says, “ has now over one and a quarter 
million inhabitants ; yet the number of congregations is only thirty- 
eight, and of the clergy one hundred and three. In the outskirts of 
the city, with a million of souls, there are only thirty-live ministers. 
In this way a Berlin pastor is expected to care for from twenty to 
thirty thousand souls. Comparatively, Hamburg is no better pro- 
vided for ; and Konigsburg with its one hundred and forty-five thoii' 
sand Protestants; Stettin, with one hundred and twenty-five thousamj, 
Magdeburg, with one hundred and eleven thousand, Breslau, with 
one hundred and eighty thousand, average at least ten to fifteen 
thousand souls for each pastor.” 

Medical Tyranny Disfeated. — The efforts of medical bigots 
to procure additional restrictive laws have been very unsuccessful 
the last four months. They have been defeated in Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
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€>tljcr liJriigion^f ConijiarcD to <£>ur^i. 

As the world is drawn together by speedy travel and telegraphic 
coininiinication into one large cilmmunity, all local habits, notions, 
and religions gradually lose their exclusive control of men’s minds, 
and thought assumes cosmopolitan liberality. 

As in a great metropolis Jill foreign costumes pass without criti- 
cism or special notice, so in the world’s Pantheon the numerous 
gods and theologies may be so freely studied and compared that 
the essential truth and value in each may be appreciated, and the 
illusions of tradition and sectarianism laid aside. 

The following sketches of Mohammedanism and Buddhism taken 
from Trlibiier’s “Record,” will interest every liberal thinker: — 

“Dr. Leltner on Muhammadanism. 

“A lecture on ‘ Muhammadanism ’ was delivered on Sunday after- 
noon, Gth Nov., at vSouth Place Chapel, Finsbury Square. Dr. G. W. 
Leitner, lecturing on the Islamic religion, said his experiences of 
Mnluiiumadanism began in 1848. He had studied Arabic in a 
in()S([ue school at Constantinoplo, where he had learnt large portions 
of the Koran by heart. He had also stu(^ied the Muhammadans in 
India and elsewhere, whether Sunnis, Shiahs, or Wahabis, and had 
endeavored to learn their sacred literature. Without a knowledge 
of Arabic, it was impossible to exercise any influence over the Mu- 
hammadan mind. But there was something better than knowledge, 
and that was sympathy. There were instances of great scholars 
who, for want of sympathy, went far astray as regards their judg- 
ment' oii this religion. He hojied to promote that ‘ fellow-feeling ’ 
which ought to exist between various religions. ‘ In proportion as 
we love truth more and victory less,’ says Herbert Spencer, ‘ we 
shall become anxious to know what it is which leads our opponents 
to think as they do.’ Even more profound is the Tibetan Lamas’ 
vow never to thinh^ much less to say, that their own religion is bet- 
ter than that of others. 

“Muhammadanism was not a religion invented by Muhammad, 
because he only professed to preach the religion of his predecessors. 
‘ fo walk with Gqd,’ to have God with them in their daily life, 
with the object of obtaining the ^ pence that passeth all understand- 
to mibinit to the Divine will — this is Muhammadanism, or, 
Kiore correctly, ‘ Isldm.’ In one sense this faith was like, and in 
^uother sense unlike, both Judaism and Christianity. To walk with 
wd was what the prophets of the latter religions taught, and in 
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that sense they were all Muhammadan. But the system founded 
by Muhammad was partly eclectic and partly directly inspired — if 
we admit inspiration — from the Source of all Goodness. The 
Judaism known to Muhammad was chiefly the traditional oral form 
as distinct from Greek or Buddhistic importations. Muhammad 
thought the Jews would accept him as their Messiah, but the ‘ex- 
clusiveness’ of the Jews prevented this. The idea of Muhammad 
was not to limit the benefits of his religion to his own people, but 
to extend them to the world. The religion he taught was Judaism 
plus proselytism; it was Christianity minm the teaching of St. 
Paul. 

“The Muhammadans practise what we preachy if the Sermon 
on the Mount be translated into actual life, it appears to be more 
translated into Muhaininadaii than into the ordinary Christian's life. 
The bulk of Muhammadans belong to the Sunni denomination, 
which is guided by the ‘consensus fidelium.’ Sometimes tlicir 
preachers follow other vocations, but there are others who are min- 
isters by profession. No such thing as a pope exists among them. 
An ordinary Muhammadan would say, ‘ By resigning myself to the 
Divine Will I am myself the representative of the faith of which 
Muhammad was the exponent.’ The Shiah denomination repre- 
sents the hereditary principle as regards the successors of the Pro- 
phet, and considers them infallible ; Muhammad made no such claim 
himself, for on one occasion he had a revelation censuring himself 
for having turned away from a beggar to an illustrious man, and he 
published the revelation. (Applause.) Dr. Leitner then read out 
and greatly praised the letter of the eminent Sheikh-ul-Ishim, of 
Turkey, to a convert, Mr. Schumann, published in the Diplomatic 
Flysheets of the 16th October, 1888, to which Dr. Leitner referred 
as a treasury of little known or forgotten facts. In that letter the 
Sheikli-ul-lslfim had said, ‘On the day when you Avere converted to 
Isldni your sins were annulled, and only from that day your good 
or evil actions will be taken into account.’ This was not so liter- 
ally, for the Muhammadans consider that the sins of all are taken 
account of ; ‘ the objection of one who is learned is better than the 
consent of a thousan^l who are ignorant.’ The Koran also says to 
all, ‘ Avoid sin, and apply yourself to righteousness.’ 

“ Their religious books contain instructions for ablutions, and tlms 
lay down that ‘cleanliness is next to Godliness.’ Muhammadan 
rites may be learnt ‘ from the first Mussulman that you meet,’ 
which is more than can be said of every Christian. Their alms, 
which are only a pecuniary prayer, consist in giving not less than 
one-fortieth part of their goods to the poor, to the redemption of 
slaves, etc. They are only allowed to give what they are in lawful 
possession of; it would not do to rob a till to build a chapel. 
(Applause.) The pilgrimage to Mecca was of great importance as 
a bond of union, and as a stimulus for the diffusion of culture, 
largely by the means of the sacred language of all the pilgrims, 
Arabic, which holds the same position that Latin did when it was 
the language of the learned in all Europe. Fasting was, of course, 
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a discipline. The fulfilment of the duties of purity and cleanliness 
also meets hygienic requirements ; these duties were certainly not 
imposed to worry the worshippers. 

“ The rich man is considered the natural protector of the poor, and 
the popr takes his place at the table of the rich. A morsel of bread 
is given to any one who needs it, and Muslim charity is administered 
direct, not by the circuitous means of a poor-law system. Were 
similar customs observed elsewhere there would be no Nihilists and 
no Socialists. From every Oriental religion’s point of view, it is the 
duty of the (jiver to be obliged to the receiver, since it enables the 
former to exercise the privilege of benevolence. (Cheers.) Ser- 
vants have the same fare as their masters. In a mosque there is 
])erfect equality among the worshippers, no pews being found there. 

“ The marriage contract requires attestation by two witnesses. 
'Fhe husband is to enjoy his wife's company, but cannot force her to 
accompany him to another country ; he is, however, in the latter 
case, bound to continue to maintain her. When a connubial quarrel 
takes place, arbitrators may be chosen, and divorce is allowed if 
the jiarties cannot remain together otherwise than in a state of en- 
jiiity. Divorce could not be obtained very easily, as some made out. 
At marriage a certain dowry is named, whicli is paid to the wife in 
the event of divorce. The Christian and Hindu view of marriage, 
tliat it is s])iriti¥il, is, in theory, higher than the Muhammadan ; 
but, in practice, the family life of Muhamniadans is generally the 
})orfection of tendeniess, purity, and peace. Whether the mcranien- 
Ud or the conirart view of marriage be taken, the union is, in the 
vast majority of cases, of a permanent nature, and a most excellent 
thing it is so. Having lived with Muhammadans from .1848 to a 
short time ago, he had heard of far more cases of divorce among 
Europeans than among them. The lives of most Muhammadans 
Ji fiord a pattern to us. Most of them have only one wife, and, like 
ourselves, they find that quite enough! Muhammad came into a 
society Avhere HnUmltrd polygamy existed, and where female cliil- 
dren were often killed. He tried to check this. He directed that 
they should marry more than one wife only if they could deal with 
e([ual justice and e([ual love to them all. Thus he effected a great 
reform for the state in which he lived. 

“The above allegation had been made by nearly all European 
writers, and he (the lecturer) would examine it. The fact was 
that, to the very great credit of Muhammad, in spite of many temp- 
tations, he preserved the utmost chastity. Living among heathen 
Arabs, he, at the age of twenty-five, married a woman of forty 
(equivalent to one of fifty in Europe) ; and he married her because 
she was extremely good to him, and was his first disciple. During 
the whole period of tliis marriage (twenty years) he remained 
absolutely true to her. When fifty-five he took wife after wife, 
hi the case of a man who had shown such self-control till that age 
there must be reasons, other than those assigned, for his many mar~ 
riages. The women he married, chiefly widows of his persecuted 
followers, would have perished had the Prophet not taken them into 
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his frugal household. The lecturer scouted the idea that the 
Prophet had any notion of lust in so doing, and said that if Chris- 
tians cultivated true charity they would have a different view of 
other religions, and would endeavor to learn about them from 
original sources. , 

Celibacy is rare among Muhammadans. Adultery is punished 
equally both in man and woman, the culprit being publicly flogged 
with a hundred stripes. In cities or villages where there are only 
Muhammadans there are no taverns, gaming-houses, or brothels, noV 
have they any idea of legalizing prostitution. Consequently there 
are some evils, physical and moral, wljicli are unknown among them. 
He had seen young Muhaniniadan fellows at school or college, and 
their conversation was far purer than that of most English young 
men. The married woman is in a better position than the married 
English woman, and why does the latter try to convert her ? Idb- 
erty, justice, and equality with discipline — these things are held in 
high repute. There is latitude in inteipreting the Koran, which is 
suited to all countries and all ages. There was a law laid down for 
its interpretation, that a conditional sentence was to take prece- 
dence of an absolute one. Muhammad would include Unitarians 
among true worshippers ; for those who believe in Cod and the last 
day ‘ shall have no fear upon them, neither shall they grieve.’ 
The object even of their religious wars, the much-misunderstood 
Jihfid, was the protertlon of mosques, synagogues, and churches. 
War was only to be engaged in for self-defence. Man}' Muhaninia- 
dans subscribe to churches, but how many (diiistians subscribe to 
mosques? The Jewish, Christian, and IMuhainmadan religions are 
sister faiths, having a common origin ; and the day will come when 
Christians will honor Christ more by also honoiing Muhaniniad. 
(Great and continued applause.)” 

To offset this rosy view of Mahometanism, let us refer to the 
condition of Egypt as desciibed by Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbur, as fol- 
lows ; — 

“The four sects of Mohammedans receive their code of law as 
well as of morals from the Koran. So strongly root(id is this faith 
that even as the English have found it unwise to change from the 
Mohammedan law in India, the framers of the code ado})ted for the 
native courts just established in Egypt have but copied the Koran 
in all that relates to marriage, polygamy, divorce, and concubinage. 
A Muslim may have at one time four wives, and the book says : ‘ If 
you cannot act equitably by them, take from those whom your right 
hand has acquired,’ meaning slaves. This advice of the Prophet, 
his companions very largely honored, and left their examples re- 
corded for the benefit of the latter-day saints. Mahommedans 
believe that woman is created for man’s pleasure and comfort, and 
that though she is crafty and dangerous, she must be made to serve 
him with as little bother as possible during the time he desires her. 
She will not follow him to Paradise unless he wishes her presence, 
and he religiously expects to have better society. The Koran has 
a full recognition of slavery and supposes it to be a perpetual insti- 
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tiition of the country. A slave may not marry her master wliile a 
slave, but the mother of her master’s child is usually emancipated, 
and' the child is a legitimate heir. When a girl is old enough to 
marry, she can of her own free will marry any man by consenting 
and receiving a j)art of her dower; but the consent of the girl who is 
not old enough to marry is not required ; her nearest male relative 
can disj)ose of her by receiving her dower. The dower among the 
poor is small, but there^must be something paid by the husband or 
Ills father to the nearest male relative of the child. 

‘‘ A wife may be divorced twice and return to her husband, butdf 
he divorce lier a third time, and, with a triple divorce declared, send 
her away, he cannot live with her again until she has been one 
month married to another man. After the third divorce, the hus- 
band must 2)ay the i)art of the dower which was set aside for the 
wife before marriage, and he must sup2)ort her out of the house 
(hiring the three months in which she may not marry again. If the 
wife be separated from the man, and not divorced, she receives a 
we(ddy allowance from him. A divorced woman may, after divorce, 
iTtain her son, under two years of age, and custom gives the child 
to (he mother until it is seven years old ; then the father must claim 
t]i(‘ son. When a man forfeits an engagement to marry, he must 
pny the woman half her dower, and she is free to marry at once. 
When a wife is disobedient the husband may beat her; if she 
jiorsist in disobedience he may take her with two Avitncsses, not his 
relations, to the court, and declare against her, and if she does not 
promise to be obedient thereafter, is not obliged to feed, lodge, or 
clothe her, but need not divorce her; and if he suspects that she 
<lesires to be divorced in order to remarry, he surely will not. If 
she (‘.on fosses her wrong, and jn*omises obedience, he must at once 
<li voice Jicr or take her home. If the women of the same harem, 
<»r of different ones, quarrel, and arc complained of to the court, 
their husbands arc [lunislied by the court ; but we may be sure tliat 
their viiairioiis correction does not save the poor victim from chas- 
tisement. Tlie husband divorces the wife but the wife cannot 
divorce the husband. 

“ For the murder of a man under palliating circumstances, twice 
as milch blood-money is demanded as for the murder of a woman. 
Ibc killing of a robber has no ^jenalty. A woman convicted of 
murder should be drowned in tlie Nile ; the fine for wounding a 
'Voman is half that for wounding a man. The Koran demands that 
tbe unfaithful wife be ]nit to death, and this is done secretly, in 
of the efforts to jirevent the irresjionsible from usur2)ing the 
jirerogative of the hnv. A man taken for the army is deemed dead 
to his family. For many years mothers have maimed their sons 
that they might be exempt from military service, and often when 
the mother failed to do this for her son he has maimed himself. 

^ “ But to what source can we look for any speedy elevation of 
^^gyptian women, with a religion which teaches them they depend 
on the wish of man for immortality, that the envious eye of a neigh- 
bor may destroy their children, that their guardian-aiigel may play 
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them ridiculous tricks, cause them illness and even <leath, that to he 
the niotlicr of many cliildren is their justification for existing, that 
the marital chastisement, authorized by the l^rophet, is the best 
proof of the husbaiuVs love ; that the daughter is purer and more 
to be desired in marriage if she cannot read or write ; that *if she 
must go to school, she may not remain after she is ten or twelve 
years old ; that she who has never been seen by her husband is the 
truly virtuous girl; and that it is the mother’s duty to marry her 
daughter, even if she does not desire to be a wife ? 

• “ Verily, a wide sea lies between the old beautiful Land of the 
Sunrise and the new fresh Land of the Sunset.’’ 


“ nLTDDllLSM.” 

“-/?// iSn' Moiner Mo}iier-WilUn}H)i^ K.C.T.K. (/>p. and 503.) 
The substance of this latest work on Buddhism originally con- 
sisted of six lectures delivered in Kdinburgh in March, 1888. They 
are here jirescnted in a much exjiauded form and exhibit that relig- 
ion in its connection with Ih-ahmanism and Hinduism, and even 
witli Jainism, on the one hand, and in its c-ontrast with Christianity 
on the other. This design made it perhaps incumlxmt on the lec- 
turer to treat Ihiddhisni as a whole, instead of sketching out its two 
great phases, each with its subdivisions, in jiarallel tableaux. The 
latter course, however, would have led liim into tedious details for- 
eign to his purpose, though it could not have failed to bring out in 
strong relici tlu^ lamentable picture of jnoral colla[)so which, as 
contrasted with the southern forms, religious ]U’actice in the present 
state of the so-called Northern JLiddhism exhibits. Ample proof 
of this is contained in the latter jiart of Sarat Lhaiulra J)as's ‘Nar- 
rative,’ irom which Sir IMonier has made vaiious ])ertinent quota- 
tions on other matters, and is given also by recent travellers (sucli 
as Trotessor (uirlje) who have had 0])])0rtunities for observing both 
forms of Buddhism on the spot. Further contrasts arc su})])lied by 
the mode of prayer in vogue in both systems: for, while in the 
Southern Buddhist countries the three-refuge formulary is held to 
be tlie only legitimate form of prayer, a mystical sentence — Oin 
mani jiadme hum, S,m ! the jewel in the lotus! hiim!’ -has 
sprung up in Tibet, ‘ the constant repetition of which is one of the 
most amazing instances of the tyranny of superstition to be found 
in any part of the world.’ The descrijdions of the senseless rapid- 
ity aimed at in uttering and repeating this formulary lead one to 
sup])ose that in the event of tlie Tibetans ever becoming familiarized 
with the uses of steam-power, they will apjdy it in the first ])lace to 
prayer-machines. Concerning the origin of this formula the author 
makes the following suggestive remark : — 

“ ‘Doubtless the prayer really owes its origin to the close connec- 
tion whicdi sprang up between Northern Buddhism and Saivisin. 
Tlie worshippers of Siva have always used similar mysticiil sentences 
and syllables called Dharanfs, to which a kind of miraculous ethc- 
acy is attributed. In all probability an occult meaning underlies 
the “Jewel-lotus” formula, and my own belief is that the majority 
# 
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of those who repeat it are ignorantly doing homage to the self-gen- 
erative power supposed to inhere in the universe — a power pointed 
at by the popular Sankhya theory of the union of Prakriti and 
Purusha, and by the universal worship of the Linga and Yoni 
througiiout India.’ 

“To which he appends the following note: — 

“‘I had formed this opinion long before I saw the same view 
Iiintod at in one of Koe[)pcn’s notes (see my “ Piahmaiiism and 
lliiulCiitini,” p. 33). It is eertainlj'^ remarkable that the name mani 
is applied to the male organ, and the female is compared to a lotus- 
blossom in the Kama-shastras. I fully believe the formula to have 
a j)hallic meaning, because Tibetan Huddhism is undoubtedly con- 
nected with Saivism.’ 

“ We meet with even a greater contrjist when confronting the 
ancient teaching with tlie practice. generally. But this great change 
could not liave come about if, as the author is careful to remark 
(p. xv), Buddhism had not ‘contained within itself, from the 
earliest times, the germs of disease, decay, and death,’ and were not 
‘ its ])resent contlitioii one of rapidly increasing disintegration and 
dc(iline.’ This is especially to be borne in mind at a time like the 
piesent, wheJi some enthusiastic students of that ancient religion are 
laboring to throw a halo of sanctity round the life and teaching of 
its founder, and, by clothing its dogmas and ceremonial in a termin- 
ology borrowed from the (Uiristian Scriptures and practice, are seek- 
ing to place it on a level with Christianity. But Buddhism will 
n(‘ver look like Christianity for all that, in spite of the Tamulian 
saying, ‘Water mingled with milk will become milk, and its color 
will not be known as that of water.’ 

“A sober and dispassionate disquisition on Buddhism, on the lines 
sketched out by Sir Monier, Avill therefoie be doubly welcome. He 
says on tijis point ; — 

Jt is, indeed, one of the strange ])henomena of the present day, 
that even educated people who call themselves Christians are apt to 
tall into raptures over the precepts of Buddhism, attracted by the 
bright gems which its admirers delight in culling out of its moral 
code, and in displaying ostentatiously, wliile keeping out of sight 
all its dark spots, all its trivialities and senseless repetitions; not to 
speak of all those evidences of a deep corruption beneath a whited 
surface, all those significant precei^ts and prohibitions in its books 
of discipline, wliicli indeed no Christian could soil his lips by utter- 
ing.’ ^p. 541. 

“ ‘ Buddhism has in its moral code much common ground with 
Christianity, and in its medieval and modern developments presents 
examples of forms, ceremonies, litanies, monastic communities, and 
hierarchical organizations, scarcely distinguishable from those of 
Hoiiian Catholicism ; and yet a greater contrast than that presented 
by the essential doctrines of Buddhism and of Christianity can 
scarcely be imagined.’ — p. 14. 

‘‘The author holds that Gautama did not aim at becoming a great 
social reformer in opposition to orthodox Brahmanism, but that he 
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was only the first to establish a universal brotherhood (Sangha) of 
coenobite monks, open to all persons of all ranks. 

“ ‘ In other words, he was the first founder of what may be called 
a kind of universal monastic communism (the Buddhist monks 
never, as a rule, lived alone), and the first to affirm that ffrue en- 
lightenment-- the knowledge of the highest path leading to saint- 
ship — was 'not confined to the Brahmans, but open to all the mem- 
bers of all castes. This was the only sense in which he abolished 
caste. Ilis true followers, however, constituted a caste of their 
own, distinguished from the laity. From the want of a more suita- 
ble term we are forced to call them “ monks.'’ ’ 

“ ‘ This Order of monks was not a hierarchy. It had no ecclesi- 
astical organization under any centralized authority. Its fiist Head, 
Gautama, appointed no successor. It was not the depository (jf 
theological learning. Nor was it a mediatorial caste of priests, 
claiming to mediate between earth and heaven. It ought not to 
be called a church, and it had no rite of ordination in the true sense. 
It was a brotherhood, in which all were under certain obligations 
of celibacy, moral restraint, fasting, poverty, itineration, and con- 
fession to each other — all were dominated by one idea, and pledged 
to the propagation of the one doctrine, that all life was in itself 
misery, and to bo got rid of by a long course of discipline, as not 
worth living, whether on earth or in heaven, whether in present or 
future bodies. The founding of a monastic brotherhood of this 
kind, which made personal extinction its final aim, and might be 
coextensive with the whole world, was the Buddha's principal ob- 
ject.’ — p. 72. 

“‘In brief, a carefully regulated monastic brotherhood, which 
opened its arms to all comers of all ranks, and enforced on its mem- 
bers the duty of extending its boundaries by itinerancy, and hy 
constantly rolling onward tlie wiiccl of the true doctrine (Law), 
constituted in its earliest daj^s the very essence, the very backbone 
of Buddhism, without which it could never have been propagated, 
nor even have held its own.’ — p. 78. 

“On the origin and development of image-worship, so prevalent 
in all Buddhist couidries, we make the following interesting quota- 
tion : — 

“ ‘ It was indeed by a strange irony of fate that the man who 
denied any god or any being higher than liimself, and told his 
followers to look to themselves alone for salvation, should have 
been not only deified and worshipped, but represented by. more 
images than any other being ever idolized in any part of the world. 
In fact, images, statues, statuettes, carvings in bas-relief, paintings, 
and representations of him in all attitudes are absolutely innumer- 
able. In caves, monasteries, and temples, on Dagabas, votive Stii- 
pas, monuments, and rocks, they are multiplied infinitely and in 
endless variety, and not only are isolated images manufactured out 
of all kinds of materials, but rows on rows are sculptured in relief, 
and the greater the number the greater religious merit accrues to 
the sculptor, and — if they are dedicated at sacred places — to the 
dedicator also. 
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‘“And not only images of the Buddha, but representations of 
every object that could possibly be connected with him, became 
multiplied to an indefinite extent. 

“‘The gradual growth of what may be called objective liuddhisin,. 
and the* steps which led to every kind of extravagance in tlie idola- 
trous use of imfiges, may be described in the following manner : — 

“‘ It w,as only natural that the disciples of an ideally perfe(;t man,, 
who had taught them that in passing away at death he would be- 
come absolutely extinct, should have devised some method of per- 
petuating his memory and stimulating a desire to conform to his^ 
example. Their first method was to preserve the relics of his burnt 
body, and to honor every object associated with his earthly ca- 
reer. Then, in process of time, they began to worship not only his 
relics but tlie receptacles under which they were buried, and around 
these they placed sculptures commemorative of his life and teach- 
ing. Thence they passed on to the carving or moulding of smaller 
statuettes of liis person in wood, stone, metal, terra-cotta, or cla}> 
and on these they often inscribed the well-known Buddhistic for- 
iniil.T mentioned before (see ]>. 104). Eventually, too, painting 
was ju'essed into the service, and frescoes on walls became common. 
Indeed, in some tom|)les paintings take the place of images, as ob- 
jects of adoration. It seems likely that tlio use of images and paint- 
ings was at first confined to tlie brotherhood, and it is alleged that 
they were only hononred and not worshipped. But the more the 
circle of uncultured and unthinking Buddhists became enlarged, 
the more did visible rei)resentations of tlie founder of Buddhism 
become needed, and the more they became mnlti[)lied. 

“‘Nor was this all. The reaction from the original simplicity of 
Buddhism led to a complete repudiation of its anti-theistic doctrines. 
It a(lo])ted polytlieistiii su])erstitions even more rapidly and tlior- 
ougbly than Bnllimanism did. People were not satisfied with rep- 
resentations of the founder of Buddhism. They craved for other 
visible and tangible objects of adoration, for images of other Bud- 
dhas and Bodliisattvas, of gods many and lords many, insomuch that 
a Buddhist Pantheon was gradually created which became peopled 
with a more motley crowd of occiiiiants tliaii that of Brahmanism 
itud Hinduism.’ — [>. 407. 

“We should, however, be doing grievous injustice to l^uddbisin 
were we to leave out of sight tlie gorgeous architectural remains 
and monuments of decorative art, — the marvel of travellers in 
Hither India, Further India, and Island India, — which owe tlieir 
origin to those very agencies in the luxuriant growth of that relig- 
ion in the early centuries of the middle ages down to the end of the 

twelfth. 

^ “ The last lecture, whicli treats of Buddhism as contrasted with 
Christianity, is the one most thoroughly elaborated, and the one, of 
all others, intended to servo a practical purpose. To any one who 
^as carefully watched the course of recent events in Buddhist coun- 
tries over which England now holds sway, it cannot be doubtful 
that that ancient faith is beginning to lose its hold upon the priest- 
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hood and in the second place upon the people at large. The 
author of this work, as we stated above, fully shares this opinion. 
We will, in conclusion, give his answer to the all-important question, 
What is Ihuldhism ? 

Wliat is Buddhism ? If it were possible to reply to thd inquiry 
in one word, one might perhaps say that true Buddhism, theoreti- 
cally stated, is Humanitarianism, meaning by that term something 
very like the gospel of humanity preached by the Positivist, whose 
doctrine is tlie elevation of man through man — that is, througli 
human intellect, human intuitions, human teaching, human experi- 
'ences, and accumulated human efforts — to the highest ideal of 
perfection ; and yet something very different. For the Buddhist 
ideal differs toto caelo fi’om the Positivist’s and consists in the renun- 
ciation of all personal existence, even to the extinction of humanity, 
itself. The Buddhist’s ])erfecLion is destruction,’ — p. 11.'’ 

As to the general teiuh.'iHjy of the religions of India, Charlotte F. 
Daly, in the Wnnuuis Trihnm*^ speaking of the lectures of Puiulita 
Kainabai, at New York, in behalf of the education of the downtrodden 
Hindu women, says: ‘"Man’s practice concerning woman is deter- 
mined by Ids idea of lier origin and destiny. Now we all know that 
man’s idea of the origin of woman is not very exaltiul, she coming from 
no higher source than one of his own ribs. ITis idea as to her destiny 
leas ever been that of the A])ostle Paul: "The woman was created for 
the man.’ Well, the Pnndita had much the same story to tell ns. 
With the pe()])le of India, God is also alleged to have created ‘the 
woman for the man.’ Women are made to give men comfort and to 
serve them, so from four years up the little girl is tauglit to be a good 
woman in this sense. 

“Although women are altogetlier an evil and their creation was a 
mistake, although, according to the. Veda, ‘Sinful woman must be as 
foul as falsehood its(df,’ still she is a part of the siq)rcme being. So, 
though of herself she can have no possible hope of salvation, she may 
gain it through her husband. Men can realize salvation, unity with 
the siipnaiH^ being, by total abstraction from humanity and all its in- 
terests, by absolute indifference to all that is concrete ; and their best 
men (women can never by any possibility be even good) are thoso 
who hold life and living humanity in utter contempt, who think all 
false and unreal. 

“Human life is the same everywhere, and the poor Indian mother 
loves her baby daughter, and strives to get it a place in Heaven, well 
knowing that it can have none upon earth. To this end she lias her 
religiously married even as young as six months old. Then she is 
sure that in Heaven the daughter shall have a place through tlic 
little boy to whom she is united. 

“ The girl’s childhood ends by the time she is nine years old, and she 
is sent to be educated and disciplined by her mother-in-law. Being 
entirely without honor, one can imagine her treatment. She is ruled 
by a stick. The wife can never sit in the husband’s presence, for he 
is god. When the men come in, the women all stand, in honor of 
them. It is great sin to eat one’s dinner with one’s husband, for tins 
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puts the wife on an equality with him. She must eat what he has 
]cft. The men make sacriliees to tiie gods and eat what is left, but 
tills women are not permitted to do, so they make up for it by eating 
what is left on the husband's plate. This is sacred (for he is her 
(h)(1) and slic is greatly honored by being allowed to do this. Wo- 
ineii are not to go on sacred pilgrimages. This is for men only to do. 
]Pit women are mercifully allowed to make up for this by washing 
(laur Jiiisband’s feet wlien they return home, and drinking the water, 
or sprinkling it over them. They need not think of the next world, 
the liiisbaiid only can do this ; and if he chooses to comhunn them iii^ 
it the Supreme Being Himself cannot prevent it. If the woman is so 
M’oi limate’ as to get to heaven, its privileges for her are that she 
may sit in her husl)and’s presence and share liis seat, but as a man 
usually marries live or six wives, and may, if he cliooscs, marry as 
many as one hundred and fifty, the comfortableness of this seat seems 
rather doubtful. By being man’s abject slave, woman can earn the 
(jiiestionable distinction of being born again on the earth as men. 
Widowhood is looked on as the punishment for crime committed in a 
piovious state of existence, so those widows are among the most piti- 
able of all peojile. [This is the doctrine of Karma.] 

“The Hindoos have two distinct codes of morality (much as we 
have here). A man may do anything, for man is like a fire; as it 
consinues every thing, good or bad, and is not deliled thereby, so man 
can, for he is God, and though he be the vilest of t he vile the woman 
must Avorshij) him. Tlie wily priest tells her of the Gods who 
liave done all sorts of vile things and are still worshi]>ped by men, 
i'.ml leaches her that this is also her duty toward man, who is as God 
to her. Schools are thought to be very dangerous for women (Hin- 
doo men share the opinion of some of our many titled brothers in 
this respect), foj’ if tliey become thoiiglilful they will become scepti- 
c:d : as they are only to take care of the honse and worship the men, 
dime is no need of tlicir being taught. Exactly the logic, you 
of our Very KevM Monseigneur Fiat Kx Cathedra, 1).!)., LL.D., 

IM)., etc., etc. 

‘'Woman being the cause of all evil must he hated. This is taught 
fo men by the pri(_^sts as a duty. If a husband should love his wife 
enough to think of her when he is dying, the })eualty for such a crime is 
that when he is horn again in the world it sliallbe as a woman. The 
lean, knowing full well wluit this means, will beware of any such weak 
le ss as love for woman. But if women were taught and instructed, 
end so came to some equality with men, it might ha])pen that men 
'vould love them in spite of themselves, and then the awful damna- 
tn)n of womanliood awaits them in their reincaimatioii. So while 
tlm* Avomaii looks up to man as a saviour, lu* looks down on lier as an 
Rdeiior being. Even the cattle are held in more honor than women, 
j^les! that there should be so many good Hindoos in America. The 
J nndita thinks that these women are not to be lielped by boards of 
niissious or by missionaries, who lly in the face of their religious con- 
^'Ritions and assure them that their departed ancestors or friends are 
consigned by a just God to an endless punish men t hecause they did 
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not believe something of wliicli they never liacl a chance to lioar. 
Through the freedom got by education, the Puudita hopes to U[)li{t 
her sex. Prof. J\Iax Muller tells tliat ‘Tlie future regeneration of 
India depends upon tlie regeneration of the women of India/ 
What is true %i regard to India is also true of the entire world. 
Such regeneration will be brought about by a true and complete edu- 
cation. Possibly women all need to lini^i that apple of wliich 
blessed Saint Kve got only a bite, and the best of us will risk a 
‘Paradise’ for the sake of doing so. The Pundita related to us some 
of lier experiences in England. ‘But Iliad heard of America, and 
that you women here do many things that are only for men ; you 
teaeli in schools, and are lawyers and doctors.’ So she comes to ns 
hoping for a better result than English prejudice will admit of, in 
which ho])e let us American women see that she is not disap- 
pointed, for her cause is our cause. Some say to her, ‘ What more do 
you want aside from the missionary,’ to which she replies: ‘ 1 want them 
ediumted, for in their present condition they arc beyond the reaeli of 
the missionary. TWe Pundita is a Christian, but sectarianism is justly 
abliori'ciit to her. Her poo[)le are quite as religious as onrs, and it is 
impracticable to put the scliool whicli she proposes to establish upon 
a religions basis, for the women would not go to it at all. This school 
is for high caste Hiudoo widows, hundreds of whom are mere cliil- 
dreiuand hound to a life of the utmost (‘riielty for the crime of being 
born women. 

“■Many im])rcssive sermons are preached by tbe eonrse of events 
in this wonderful time of ours; and one of tlie most impressive 
and ins])iring is this little sister from a far-away country which 
we call ‘heathen,’ standing in the mighty power of a woman’s 
‘ Aveakness ’ and pleading for tlie salvation of the Avorld as it only can 
be brought about through the regeneration of its Avomanhood. " 


meb, HI. 4i>chJton, of Ificto iorft, on 

The following remarks of Mr. Newton Avhicli luwe been exten- 
sively published, are av or thy of record in the Journal of JMan as an 
example of progres^s in the pulpit: — 

“Spiritualism is, moreover, vastly beyond fifty years of age. It 
Avas, indeed, ostensibly born upon onr shores in Ilydesville, New 
York, in the year 1848; but this birth was simply a renaissance, the 
latest Avatar of an immemorially old life. No one needs to be 
reminded that the ghost is the oldest figure of history. But it is 
not so familiar a fact to most jieople that his characteristic acliou^> 
as they appear in our modern Spiritualism ajipertain to him from a 
remote antiquity. Vet we can trace nearly every peculiar phenoinc' 
non of this um up through the centuries, up to Avell nigh prehistoric 
times. In England and on the Continent, sporadic cases of the 
manifestations Avhich Ave Iuiax associated with American Spiritualism 
break forth from time to time in reputable families like that of the 
Wesleys, and in societies as respectable as the Catholic Chiircm 
Two thousand years ago the Roman civilization Avas familiar with 
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our modern phenomena. Pliny’s famous ghost acted like our 
modern ghosts. The oracles were ancient mediums, the mysteries 
were sacred stances. Knocks, voices, lights flying around the room, 
reading of sealed letters, the use of music to induce manifestations, 
materialisation of spirits, — those and other fellow uhenomena the 
ancients knew quite as well as we know them. Our familiar tricks 
of mediums were Venerable in the days of Cicsar. The use of the 
alnliabet to spell out tliiJ messages of the table was a Koman dis- 
coVery before it became an American invention. The intervening 
ii£^os slip insensibly by when we come aci’oss a notice of a party of 
Jioman senators being watched by the police on susi)icion of practis- 
ing evocation of the dead, and when we find no less a man than 
l^iiul charged by sectarian jealousy with table moving. Despite of 
the bad rejiute into which Madame Plavatsky has brought occultism, 
the sacred books of India show that Hindoo adepts had systematized 
the art of mediumship ages ago. The burnt brick books of Chal- 
dean libraries reveal to us the secrets of our su])posc(l new uni in 
the magic of Akkad. Spiritualism was really born into the world 
with the primeval savage. On a larger scale, with capitals instead 
<»f italics, we must put again the question: IS IT PERSISTENCE 
OR INSISTANCE? 

'‘S])ivitualism has been as wide-spread geographically as it has 
been old historically. It peeps up in widely separated ancient lands, 
ill the far cast of China as well as in Rome. It is to be traced 
among peoples on as widely different planes of development as our 
American Indians and the Hindoos. Is it then a fungoid growth of 
superstition whose nidui^ is unfortunately found in human nature, or 
is it a growth of a beautiful faith whose seeds are fortunately found 
^\ lierever hearts love and long ? 

‘^Spiritualisln claims, insistently or persistently, to be such a pur- 
P'»seful effort on the part of spirits to discharge a mission, in the 
nis])iration of a new religious revival upon the earth. From the 
fnst lappings down to the latest manifestation in every land, this has 
been the uniform declaration of the power, be it what it may, which 
is Working in this movement. The Ilydesville disturbances found 
always one and the same interpretation of their <erie noises and 
uncanny performances, through the alphabetic code of signals. To 
the Fox Sisters the messages came: ‘You have a mission to per- 
torin ‘ Make ready for the work; ’ ‘ You have been chosen to go 
before the world to convince the sceptical of the great truth of 
unmortality.’ The ‘burden’ of these new oracles is always this 
fiuue claim of a religious mission. However inconsistent with 
itself in other matters, Spiritualism is uniformly consistent in this 
profession of its faith. Is this the craft of the new priesthood, the 
systematic cunning of mediumship, or is it the hona fide utterance of 
uur modern seer-ship under a new inspiration ? 

“Spiritualism does, as a matter of fact, seem to substantiate this 
^hiim. It goes without saying that if it be accepted as what it 
pudins to be, a system of communication between spirits and men, it 
IS a demonstration of the reality of immortality, out of which must 
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issue the mightiest revival of this basic faith of l*eligion known to 
history. Such an acceptance of its claims being conceded by a 
steadily growing host of men and women, tliis revival of religioii 
following as an incontestable fact. Whatever we make of it, tliis 
strange movement has efTectiially revived this fundamental faith in 
our generation, and made for myriads of men a dubious dogma onco 
more a living conviction, full of power and peace. Is this the old 
story of the wish becoming father to the thought, or is it a genuine 
sight of the reality behind the veil ? 

“Spiritualism seems to bear out this claim of a mission in religion 
' on a yet larger scale, by the contents of its communications, dhe 
sneer that naturally rises to the lips of the reader familiar only with 
the senile maundcrings of the conventional message does not deter me 
from this statement. As already hinted, there is a higher 8])iritu;il- 
ism, in whose circles a candid student ought fairly to look for the 
real secrets of this mysterious movement. It is a fact that lliis 
higher Spiritualism manifests the very characteristics that ought to 
be found in a systematic movement, such as this claims to he. 
There ought, then, to be a substantial iiarmony in the ideas conniiuni- 
cated, and in this consensus of thought ami progress of religious 
truth. The spirits should liave somewhat to say, hanging togethm*, 
and draw men forward in the evolution of faitln It is certainly 
very curious to note how completely the facts conform to this theory 
of spiritualism. Among widely different peoples; through circles 
rej)resenting all j)hases of religious opinion, there liave come forth so- 
called messages, wJiicli, while discrepant in all matters of detail, aie 
substantially accordant in the general outlines of thought concern- 
ing the problems of religion, the mysteries of life here and hereafter. 
This consensus of thought bears everywhere directly against the 
received opinions of the religious world, and makes for a higher 
theology^ Mediums of every variety unite in giving utterance to 
ideas of a positively anti-eeclesiastical and aiiti-dngmatic nature. 
Wherever Spiritualism spreads orthodoxy disintegrates ; often, alas, 
into undevoutness and unspirituality not uiimingled with immorality, 
— as has been the case with every religious reformation of history, 
— but ill the higher circles re-crystallizing into a free, simple, 
natural religion, reverencing Jesus, though not apotheosizing Him, 
and ])reserving the ethical ideal which has incarnated itself in Him, 
Tlie great Spiritual verities of religion are reasserted by the higlier 
Spiritualism in undogmatic and elastic forms. This higher Spirit- 
ualism is thoroughly theistic, while speculatively agnostic, insist- 
ing always upon the truth. Who can by searching find out God? 
No other theology so well blends the recognition of the being of Ggd 
with the recognition of his transcendence. It is Theistic Agnosticism. 

“ In short, Spiritualism is liberalism in religion. It is one with 
progressive theology. It is doing the very work which man is being 
drawn to do on behalf of Christianity. When one considers the 
intellectual calibre of hosts of our modem mediums, this fact is cer- 
tainly still more significant. Yet it must be noted that this liberalism of 
the skies is not in advance of our earthly liberalism. The spirits tell ns 
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nothing that progressive minds have not reached to themselves, as 
sa)L It even seems from certain communications of the very 
highest circles, that the spirits are not yet up to us of earth in 
matters of the New Criticism, as a reference to M. A. (Oxon’s) 
Spirit Teachings, page 185, will show. None the less, this very book 
is to me one of the most impressive phenomena of Spiritualism. 
Here is a clergyman of the church of England, established in High 
Church views, who finds his hand automatically writing out long 
dissertations on theology, strongly thought, logically argued, clearly 
expressed, charmingly graced, in which all his firmest opinions are 
challenged, his most cherished convictions are controverted; he* 
himself replying vigorously to these strange ideas, reasoning against 
these abhorrent notions with all his might, only to find each argu- 
ment met and overcome ; the debate continuing through many 
months in a systematic manner ; the outcome of which is that he is 
converted to the most pronounced Broad Churchmanshij) as a reve- 
lation to him of the spirits which are guiding him to truth. What 
is the candid outsider to make of such a phenomenon? Is this 
trend of Spiritualism only an unconscious self at work in theology? 
How, then, is the untrained brain in advance of the trained brain? 
Or is Broad Churchmanship after all, in a more real sense than its 
most stalwart champions have believed of it, an expression of the 
spirit sphere, a revelation from God? 

“Spiritualism, in its modern form, has come at the very time 
when, if it be what it claims to be, it is most imperatively needed. 
History, by its stories, legends, or be they annals, records no such 
outbreak of si)iritualistic phenomena as our age has witnessed, since 
the birth of Christianity. There has been since that creative epoch 
no period approaching its importaiice in the evolution of religion 
until we reach our own time. The \lecay of faith in that era has its 
parallel in the decay of faith in our own generation. 'I'lie causes are 
identical. The intellectual system of paganism 'had been then out- 
grown, and the intellectual system of Christianity is now outgrown. 
Materialism had eaten the heart out of religion then as it has done 
now. The change in our day is an even more radical revolution 
than is that of old, owing to the absolutely new knowledges which 
are rushing in upon the mind of man, too fast for him to order into 
the old crystallization of faith, and owing to the unprecedented 
wealth which is heaping up in his hands, as a result of the new 
industrial development too fast for him to master in the interest of 
the spiritual life. That the dogmatic system of ages is tund)ling to 
pieces is not the worst feature of our age, though in this break-up 
all belief is sure* to be temporarily blurred. But now, as never be- 
fore in the history of man, it is Inard to hold fast to the universal 
essential verities of faith — God, the spiritual nature of man and 
immortality. A very tidal wave of materialism has been setting in 
upon civilization through our generation, threatening to submerge 
^11 the old faiths by which man has lived. If there be any spirit 
spheres environing our earthly life, out from whose mysterious 
depths mighty influences can come in upon the mind of man, and if 
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ever those spirit spheres have brooded low above our world for 
fresh influxes of thought and energy upon our world, surely the 
time has come for such blessed inspirations. At this hour of history 
Spiritualism appears. As the chill air of an oncoming glacial age 
4)f Agiiosticisiif creeps upon man, lo ! a soff, warm breath from the 
South sweeps in upon the soul, and the heart of man thaws a'gsiiu in 
the sunny faith of old. Is this the coincidence of change, or the 
correspondence of design?’' 

J>ocial ConUitioiiitf. 

♦ CONDITION OF FKA^CK. 

Accordino to Mr. liobert Donald, whose statistics in the Univn'- 
ml Review for Febri*aiy are here referred to, there is no danger tluit 
France will exceed in native population the productive capacity of 
the soil to supi)ort it. On the other hand, there is danger that tlic 
fecundity of the country will absolutely go backward and compel iiu- 
migratioii from adjoining European countries to bring the population 
of France up to tlie capacity of support which exists in the soil. 
There is no country of Western Europe to-day whose agricultural 
resources are so much behind the capacity of the people to develop 
them;' and the serious prablein which if beforfe the native Frenchman 
is that, at no period duiTiig the century, has the number Of births 
been so low, even with the gradual increase of the po 2 )ulation, as at 
the ju'csent time. M. J^agneau, a member of the Frencli Academy of 
Medicine, after a careful calculation, lately c^iiie to the conclusion 
that, ‘'at the p)resent rate of retrogression, one hundred Frencli 
families, each with three children, would, in the second generation, 
have among them a total of eighty-three descendants ; and that, in 
the iifth generation, half of tliose families would have no male repre- 
sentative ; and that, in the fifteenth, the family name, in nine cases out 
of ten, would ])erish altogether.’* This is a rough statement of the 
tendency of the French people tow^ard national suicide, but the Uni- 
veri< adds that, “ if this state of things continues, France within 
half a- century will fall below Italy and Sjiaiii, to the rank of a 
second-rate fiower.” 

The difference between France and the province of Quebec, where 
nine-teiithi^f tlie peo])le represent the French peasantry of the old 
regime^ is marked. While about three-fifths of the total population 
in France are living outside of wedlock, and the birth-rate for the 
whole population does not give more than tw'o children to each 
family, there is no country in the world where the fecundity of the 
people is greater than in the province of Quebec, where it is not un- 
common for single families to have fronf twenty-five to thirty chil- 
dren, and the average is, perhaps, from fifteen to twenty children to 
each family. The late Dr. Allen of Lowell has constantly predicted 
the dying out of the native New Englanders by comparison of the 
present birth-rate with that of from fifty to a hundred years ago, and 
the same process seems to be going on in New England which Mi* 
Donald describes as taking place at tfre present time in France. 
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The French and the Irish are taking possession in the manufacturing 
and rural districts and supplementing the old New Englanders, and 
tlio Belgians, Germans, Swiss, and Italians are entering France from 
tlieir own countries as inferior artisans or agriculturists, and are sup- 
plementing the native*' population in the provincitll districts of 
France.’*^ Neither in New England nor in France is there any liveli- 
hood thg,t the native population will ever again come up to the phy- 
sical resources of the country; but in France, since iininigranta^y 
waive the point of citizenship, tliough they bear their fair share 
taxation, the point to be raised is Avhether they will be so far identt- 
iied with French interests that they will cheerfully support the de* 
inands which the French Government may make upon them, 'fhe 
immigrants to France to-day are not all from the lower ranks of 
life. The intellectual vitality of Paris attracts unen of talent from 
all parts of Europe, and its most distinguished leaders have been citi- 
zens of foreign birth. ^ 

As to the causes which are leading France toward a state of 
physical impotency, one is hereditary ; the French have never been 
a prolific people. Social habits and marriage customs, the law of 
inheritance which compels the distribution of property, the compul- 
sory military service, and the fact that in France over two and a 
(piarter millions of people liVfe excluvsively on their investment^, go 
•far to e:^plain the infecundity which many would attribute to social 
immorality. Without entering into this question too far, it may be 
said that, if the birth-rate in France is low, the death-rate is cer- 
tainly not high, and that the people are not guilty of bringing more 
children into the world than they can provide for. The one thing 
for France to do is to encourage the process that is going on in our 
own New England to-day, which is to open wide the doors to the 
foreign workers who are already on the soil of France, hastening to 
naturalize them and to assimilate their children to the habits and 
thoughts of the citizens of France. Mr. Donald rightly declares 
that, if the French do not begin to absorb the foreign elements, tlie 
toreign elements will finally absorb the French. — Boston Herald, 

Thb. foregoing statements would seem almost too gloomy to be 
true. But thcy*are corroborated by a still more terrible statement 
of s(^cial corruption from a French physician. Dr. Pile^^’, which is 
given in the Polyclinic: — 

put of every 100 pregnant women, 14 will bo syphilitic. 
Out of every 100 children born of syphilitic mothers, includ- 
iiig })remature and still births, seven, at the most, will survive 
a few months of their existence. It is estimated that 64,657 concep- 
tions occur annually in Paris. Therefore, 9051 will be of syphilitic 
niothers. Of these, 8418 will be still-born or liwo but a few months 
Only 633 will survive the first three months. \)ut of 100 children 
i)orn 13 will die in consequence of syphilis alone.'’ This partly 
^'xplains the decline of population in France* compared with other 
c'oun tries. 

THE FUJURE OF AUSTRALIA. 

‘‘ Statistics that have been prepared by competent authorities in 
Australia show that in, the year 1891, when the regular census will 
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be taken, there will be in the Australasian colonies of Great Britain 
not less than 4,000,000 inhabitants. Judging the growth of Austra- 
lia by the progress that has already been made, and by similar 
increases that have taken place in the United States, the statisti- 
cians of the antipodes assert that in a century from this time Austral- 
asia will have a population of 125,000,000 souls ; that is, there will 
be upon this southern continent and its adjacent islands a population 
greater than is now found on the continents of North and South 
America. Of course, at that time the increase in population in 
other parts of the world will liave gone on. Russia will then have 
more than 200,000,000, Germany 100,000,000, and the United States 
at least 250,000,000 people. But even allowing for gains made 
elsewhere it is evident that at that time Australia will be looked 
upon as one of the great nations of the world, for it hardly needs tu 
be said that long before that time the colonial ties that bind the 
coloiiies to the mother country will have been broken, and the 
Australians will have only those sentimental connections to attach 
them to England that they will share with the members of the 
wide-spread English-speaking race. 

‘‘ In the social condition of the Australian people, there is a cl(»se 
similarity wdth the people of the United States. They have also the 
same industry and persistency, the same readiness to take advantage 
of opportunities presented, whereby wealth can be produced with 
tlie least amount of labor. Perhaps no better illustration can be 
given of this, than the great success that has attended the raising 
of sheep in these colonies, particularly in that of New" South Wales. 
That one colony has a larger number of sheep than all of the United 
States, and the sheep growers, although they pay to those in their 
employ as high wages as are given to those in the employ of sheep 
raisers in the United States, find not the least difficulty in getting 
wool, sending it to London and ; elling it at prices which would be 
considered ruinous by those in this country who are engaged in a 
similar business. 

“•The Australians are able to do this by the shrewdness they have 
shown in making expensive labor go a long way. Just as in the 
great wlieat farms of our Western States and Territories, the w"ell- 
directed labor of one man accomplishes as much as is produced by 
the misdirected labor of twenty or thirty men similarly employed in 
Europe, so in Australia, in the raising of sheep, the labor cost has 
been reduced to a minimum. Reports recently made upon this sub- 
ject show that one man, having between 30,000 and 40,000 head ot 
sheep, has in his employ only six or seven men, except during shear- 
ing season, when he hires such help as is necessary to get his wool 
clip quickly to marl|[pt. The herding of sheep by means of shep- 
herds has gone almost entirely out of use, as an expensive and un- 
satisfactory method of .sheep culture. The large raisers enclose great 
tracts of territory with plain wire fences, and turn the sheep loose in 
these, sending men two or three times a week to ride around these 
great enclosures for the purpose of seeing that the fences have not 
been broken through. 
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“ Another point of comparison between Australia and the United 
States, is the presence in the interior of enormous tracts of so-called 
desert land. It is estimated that 700,000 or 800,000 square miles of 
the area of Australia are of a non-productive character, in conse- 
quence bf the absence of rain and the peculiar quality of the soil. 
It is not improbable that the physical difficulties in the way of agri- 
cultural production in this desert section have been overestimated, 
just as they once were in this country. Thirty years ago the maps 
of the United States had drawn upon them an immense area termed 
the Great American Desert, a tract of territory which it was then. 
siq)posed could no more be used for agricultural purposes than the 
desert of Sahara. But, as we all know, a very large part of this 
se-called desert is now covered by some of the most productive 
farms and wheat fields in the United States. Probably long before 
the continent of Australia has a population of 50,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, it will be found that its great desert regions are not so useless 
as is now assumed, particularly as there is reason for believing that 
at almost any point, by digging down a few feet, an abundant supply 
of water can be obtained.” — lioston Herald, 

CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The urban population of the United States is shown by the last 
census as follows : In the North Atlantic group of States, including 
all from Pennyslvaiiia to Maine, 48 jier cent, live in cities. In the 
South Atlantic group, containing all from Delaware to Florida, 14 
per cent, live in cities. In the Northern Central, including all from 
Ohio to Dakota, 21 per cent, are located in towns and cities. In the 
Southern Central group, including all from Kentucky to Texas, only 

per cent, live in cities and towns. The Western group, from 
Muntana to California, have 27 per cent, in towns. Rhode Island 
shows the highest proportion in cities, and has 77 per cent, of her 
l)opuiation in towns. Arkansas has the lowest, only 2 per cent., in 
towns, and North Carolina has only 3 per cent, so situated. The 
North Atlantic group has one-half of its population in towns, while 
the Southern States average only 9 per cent. — National Economist, 

LAGER BEER IN AMERICA. 

“ It may surprise some travellers who have looked in upon the great 
breweries of Munich, Vienna, and other places, on the European con- 
tinent, to be told that in the United States there are at least two 
establishments which surpass in the extent of their business the 
hugest concerns in Europe, beating anything in Germany. This one 
fact is suggestive of the extent to which the Americans have adopted 
fbe German beverage, lager beer. For it is the Americans, even 
laqre than the German-Americans, "who are the chief consumers of 
this popular brew of hops and malt. It is one of the curious and 
noteworthy facts of our country’s growth since 1850 that the people 
have grown to appreciate the famous German drink, till they fairly 
outdo the Germans. But the latter constitute an enormous part of 
present population of the United States. There are more Ger- 
niaii-Americans to-day in this country than any other class of immi- 
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grants. Great cities in the West, more particularly, are largely 
made up of people of German birth or descent. Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago -are examples. In St. Louis is the largest 
lager beer brewery, not only in this country, but in the world. Tlie 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, founded by Eberhjfrd An- 
heuser (now deceased), turns out half a million barrels of beer 
annually. It has branches in a score or more of towns and cities in the 
West and Southwest, and even in Mexico and South America, and 
is steadily extending its business. It has just refused an offer of 
eight million dollars (-$8, 000, 000) from a wealthy syndicate, and 
seems to expect a much larger business than its present enormous 
one. It claims to surpass the best Munich and Vienna beer. One 
of its best-prized testimonials is the certificate of Professor D. W. 
Lehmann, of the great German Brewers’ Academy at Worms-on-tlie- 
Rhiiie, who writes that a competitive chemical test of this St. Louis 
beer with the best brewers’ products from Europe and America, 
shows the St. Louis article to be ‘ the best in every respect.' St. 
Louis and Milwaukee each has a beer brewery now which surpasses the 
largest and most famous establishment in Germany or in Austria. 
The present production of the former is over 500,000 barrels of 
thirty-one gallons, and of the latter very nearly the same figure. 
This table shows the relative production, in barrels, of the world's 
greatest lager-bcer breweries in 1887 — the amount being larger 
now : — ' 

“Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, St. Louis, 465,493 ; Phil. 
Best, Milwaukee, 460,840 ; Spatan, Munich, 418,850 ; Drelier, 
Vienna, 390,029; Eliret, New York, 376,166; Schlitz, Milwaukee, 
353,133; Lowenbrau, Munich, 837,739; St. Marc, Vienna, 327,232: 
Bergner & Engle, Philadelphia, 252,373 ; Liesing, Vienna, 251,731>. 

“The concern which leads the list is said to employ 2,200 men. 
representing in their families about 8,000 pcojile, and to use 1,220,- 
000 bushels of barley (one-third of all that conies to St. Louis), 
and 800,000 pounds of hops. Its use of water equals one-thirtieth 
part of all the water used in St. Louis. It has its glass-works and 
makes its own bottles, using 27,000,000 bottles annually, at a cost 
over >ii<l,000,000. Its plant of steam-engines, its consumption (4 
coal, and its general equipment, are on a correspondingly extensive 
scale. And when one stops to think that this is but one establish- 
ment, of a score or more of other great breweries in this country (to 
say nothiing of a score or two of lesser ones), the thought arises 
that lager beer, whether its mission be approved or not, has become 
a mighty factor in the social problem of the United States. Its sup- 
porters maintain that it does not increase, but tends to diminish, tlie 
ruinous tide of intemperance. However that may be, the Geriuan- 
Americans do not give up their life-long customs of the F atherland, huj 
find in the foaming lager a common road to social relaxation and 
conviviality which does not leJid them into the excesses of whisk ev- 
drinking, whatever may be the effect on others who have less self- 
control.” 

Evictions in Ikeland. — “ Twelve tenants evicted and their houses 
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burned/' This was the news from Clongorey given in the Dublin 
despatch in yesterday s Smi. It is a kind of news that has been 
coining from Ireland for many long years. But one can not get 
accustomed to the barbarity of the proceedings, or cease to protest 
against* them. It is hard to keep cool wliile we see the peasants 
ilyiiig from their llaming cabins. Sucli cruelty and incendiarism is 
disgraceful to the British Government, and ought to be forbidden 
by the British people. — Sun. 

Coal in China. — Mr. A. Williamson, of the Philosoi>hical Soci- 
ety, Glasgow, says that the total area of the coal fields of China 
pr(»]Mn‘ is about 400,000 square miles. J]oth the Shansi and Ileenan 
< (tai fields are greater in extent than that of the aggregate of the 
dt*])osits of the principal coal-producing countries of Europe, and in 
nihcr districts of North China the coal fields are alleged to be 
seven times larger than all those of Great Britain. The coal is of 
Muious descriptions, and it is said that iron ores arc found in all parts 
ill close proximity to the coal. 

Socialists in China. — Private advices from China describe 
flic origin and working of a notorious secret society called the Ko-lao 
Miii, which for many years has given trouble, and which quite 
recently has caused commotion in Nankin and its immediate iiciglibor- 
liood. At Kcang-nin, a garrison town near Nankin, a rising was on the 
point of taking place among some Hunan braves stationed there, 
and tliey had agreed wdth their confederates to strike a blow at 
Soocliow and other large cities wdien allies were in readiness to 
assist them. The plot was discovered through an intercepted letter, 
and the paper, seals, and correspondence were seized. The ring- 
haiders wore arrested and decapitated, and the rising was suppressed, 
laiter on a similar rising occurred at Nankin, again among the dis- 
contented soldiers and disbanded Iliinan men of the same society. 
Advantage was taken of the viceroy's absence to hasten the plot, 
hiu his return interfered with the details. The leaders were betrayed, 
sluzimI, and beheaded. 

The authorities were now thoroughly alarmed, proclamations were 
issued, several regiments of Hunan men were ilishaiided and sent to 
tlieii* native provinces, and soon the trouble ceased. This Ko-lao 
llui is described as a society .somewhat resembling the Socialists of 
Piirope, and mneh dreaded by tlie oflieials and people of China. 
P ui’iginatcd during the Tai[niig rebellion among tlie soldiers in 
Bunan for the puiposo of affording aid to tlie wounded and the 
^Junilies of the men killed in service. The Hunan men served 
«dl over China, and their mutual-aid society spread over the 
■'' hole country. The aims of the society developed with its growth, 
‘‘'id a sentiment of equality in worldly possessions and position 
*>ecamc prevalent among its members. Able and unscrupulous men 
turned these feelings to their own uses, and now the society seeks 
spread its socialistic views by the rough-and-ready process of 
i'hinder and rapine. Its doctrines have a natural attraction for all 
Cie discontented and disreputable members of society, and its ranks 
have lately been largely recruited from the many disbanded soldiers 
Low wandering over China, — World. 
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Wmaviifi of tlje 

The National Farmers’ Alliance at their last meeting adopted the 
following memorial to Congress, which is presented to tlie readers of 
the Journal because it has had a very limited circulatioij in tlie 
daily press. One of the signers of the memorial is A. J. Streeter, 
late candidate for the presidency. 

The memorial sets forth the “ financial condition of the country as 
anomalous, as, while the production of wealth was never greater than 
in the past twenty years, the condition of the wealth producer is 
rapidly retrograding. The farmers are sinking deeper and deeper in 
debt, until it is a rare thing to find a farm which is not heavily 
mortgaged, and tenant farmers are coming to be the rule, while fail- 
ures of country merchants and small dealers are of daily occurrence. 
In addition to this heavy i)rivate indebtedness there is a corporate 
and municipal debt of appalling magnitude, causing a still heaviei* 
drain upon the energies of the people. 

The artisans and laborers are finding the conditions for making a 
living harder and harder in every branch of industry ; and many aie 
unable to obtain employment at all, hence the greatest privation and 
suffering is found on every hand. 

“ As a result, riots, strikes, and bloodshed have occurred, and are 
liable to occur again, and a chasm is made between labor and capital 
which ought not to exist. 

“On the other hand, forced by a continually narrowing margin of 
profit to reduce expenses and secure safety for investments, manu- 
facturers and dealers are driven to combine to accomplish these ends, 
and trusts, pernicious, formidable, and tyrannical, are rapidly being 
formed. Meantime, there are two classes of men above the reacli of 
adverse financial fortune, and they are the money loaners and rail- 
road owners; they are reaping a rich harvest of wealth, unprece- 
dented in the history of the world. 

“Your memorialists believe that as these disorders are financial in 
their character, their causes may be found in the linancial systeyi of 
the country. 

“ First, the volume of the currency furnished by the government is 
insufficient to transact the business of the country upon a cash basis, 
and the people are therefore forced to do it upon a credit basis. This 
must be apparent at a glance. 

“In 1866 we had about $1,900,000,000 currency of all kinds in cir- 
culation ; we had only 31,000,000 of population, of which 10,000,000. 
people of the Southern States were then just beginning again to use 
our money. We were then doing business upon a cash basis; we 
were free from debt and prosperous. We were in that condition in 
spite of an exhaustive war and solely by virtue of the volume of 
currency made necessary by the war. We have now of all kinds ot 
money less than $1,600,000,000. We have over 60,000,000 of popu- 
lation instead of 31,000,000, and our annual production, by virtue of 
our extended agriculture and the increased use of mechanical appli- 
ances, is three times what it was then, thus making a relative 
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decrease of two-thirds in our money volume. We are now univer- 
sally in debt, only a few of our people are pros])ering, and they at the 
expense of all the rest. It is obvious from this comparison that the 
i,neat evil is a restricted volume of money. 

‘^W^ believe that, money being the instrumentality by which 
commodities are exchanged, an inadequate volume of it means 
stagnation to trade, low prices, diminished reward for labor, re- 
stricted production, and an increase of the weight of existing obli- 
gations. 

Your memorialists invite your attention to the pregnant fact that 
prices of products measure the reward of labor and the value of 
interest. As prices shrink the reward of labor diminishes and the 
value of interest increases. Thus while production brings to the 
debtor less reward, interest commands more of his products. Hence 
in botli dircctiobs is the indebted producer scathed, while with every 
successive fall in prices tlie money-lender commands more of the 
])roceeds of his labor. 

The prodigious concentration of wealth in our cities, and in few 
hands, is also the logical outgrowth of this depression of prices, 
coupled with the accumulative power of interest. To illustrate this 
absorption, take for example our 4,000,000,000 of watered railroad 
securities, which bear about 4 per cent, interest. Allow 3 per cent., 
reloancd seiTU-annuall}^ and the principal will double in twenty- 
tliree and one-half years. Say twenty-four years, and carry the com- 
putation forward one hundred and twenty years, and we have the 
enormous sum of -^1, 280,000, 000,000 — twice and a half the value of 
all tlic property of the United States. 

Take the ^150, 000,000 on the farms of Nebraska at 7 per cent, in- 
terest, which is less than the interest actually being paid. Reloaned 
semi-annually it doubles in ten years. Carry the computation for- 
waril lifty years, and the prodigious sum of ''3)4,800,000,000 is 
produced. 

“ Your memorialists respectfully represent that the depression in 
1 trices, stagnation in trade, recurring labor troubles, and increasing 
debt, can only be arrested by a larger supply of money relative to 
production, and that this end cannot be secured under the present 
system by which the government furnislies money to the people. 

Money is loaned by the government on the security of United 
States bonds, at cost of issue, to a small class of citizens, who reloan 
it to tiie people at exorbitant rates of interest. It is difficult to see 
any necessity for the intervention of this small class between the 
government and the people. It is also difficult to sec why bonds, 
which are variable in ([uantity and value, and which may have their 
value greatly impaired by a i)ublic calamity, should be preferred as 
security to land, which is invariable in quantity, of less changing 
value, and forms thd basis of all production. 

Land is the ultimate and natural security of all money. Whether 
borrowed by the banker, merchant, manufacturer, or farmer^ its 
security and interest for its use must be found in the production of 
band and labor. This being the case, your memorialists consider the 
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loaning money direct to the people, on land security, at cost of issue, 
a more just and equitable way of putting money in circulation tlian 
the ])resent method/’ 

The memorial concludes b}’ asking Congress to issue an iiicreasoil 
volume of money, to be issued direct to the ])eople on land security, 
at a low rate of interest, to the end that an adequate medium for the 
exchange of commodities inay be had, the prices of products and 
labor increased, and prosperity restored to the people. 

4die ])osition of the memorialists is jn-obably too ])cssimistic a view 
of the situation, but it is clear that an ampler supply of money would 
lower the rate of interest, assist all industrial pursuits, and give the 
country the same prosperity which it enjoyed in the midst of a 
ruinous war, on account of the ainjde issue of money, notwitlistandiug 
the corrupt legislation bv which its value was de[)rc(jiated. 


filiation — SCmninl aiiD l^umaiu 

CAN THE IIATTLESNAKE CHAlOl ? 

IlAiinisuuud, Pa., April 20. — “ I)o I believe rattlesnakes aio 
able to charm birds and animals?” said a naturalist of local rejjiua- 
tion. That is a (jucstion that has been asked frf)in time out of 
mind, and answered both negatively and aOirmativelv. Judging 
from my ol)servations and cx])erimonls I anc ])ie])ared to say posi- 
tiv(dy that I do believe the rattlesnake can charm or mesmerize or 
paralyze, or whatever is the most correcd term for the condition it 
brings upon its subjects, and that it cannot only charm birds and 
animals, but that there is not a man living who can long withstand 
the terril)lt‘ fascination of the rattlesnake’s eye if he cares to test his 
ability by gazing into the eye when the rejdile is excited and angry, 
using a strong glass in making the test. Any person who is familiar 
with the eyes of this dead!}" re, .tile ought not to doul)t that tlic 
scr[ient possesses the ])ower that so many naturalists deny. Even 
the eye of a dead rattlesnake, luf matter how long the snake may 
have been dead, has a terribly malignant ex|)ression, and one tliiil 
will make the most indifferent observer turn cold. When the re])tile 
is alive and quivering with excitement, his brilliant length coiled 
like a painted spiral, the flat, vicious head raised and curved above 
the folds, and the far-sounding rattle vibrating as rapidly as a hum- 
ming-bird’s wing, there is nothing in all nature so dreadful in its ap- 
])carancc as the eye that glitters and glares above all this deadly 
beauty, and I am satisfied that it is not only enough to strike birds and 
animals, but men, with irresistible, horrible niglitinarc, from which 
they arc unable to arouse themselves until some disturbing force 
breaks the malignant sj)clL 1 would like to see the man who can look 
upon the eye of an angered rattlesnake through a strong glass, one 
tliat will draw the reptile apparently as close as a foot or so to tlic 
observer, and retain his gaze more than a minute without feeling him- 
self irresistibly fascinated by the terror of it, an indescribable disin- 
clination to withdraw his gaze in spite of the feeling of liorrov the 
awful eye inspires. I have tried the experiment a score of time^?' 
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1 am as strong in nerve as the next man, and liave been used to 
liandling and studying reptiles of all kinds all niy life, but I have 
never yet been able to overcome the inlluence of the rattlesnake’s 
eye. 

“ I have seen many instances of this inlluence on birds and 
animals. I remember once I was fishing in the Juniata river, and 
inv attention was attracted by the strange actions of a robin that 
llii tiered and jansed over a spot near the top of a stone wall, which 
jirotccted the tow})ath of the canal that runs ])arallel with the river 
for some miles. I approached tlie spot cautiously until 1 got withiii 
live feet of the biv(], which })aid no attention whatever to my i)res- 
eiiee, but continued to frantically llutter within two feet of the wall, 
(ilancing .up» 1 discovered the cause of the bird’s strange actions, 
('oiled in a hole that had been made by the falling out of a good-sized 
stone from near the to]) of the crude masonry, and directly opposite 
the frantic robin, lay a rattlesnake, his deadly head u])raised, his eyes 
glaring, and his red tongue darting in and out of his moutli like 
little jets of tlame. The robin was unmistakably under the inlluence 
oj‘ tlie rattlesnake’s mesmeric cyye. It made frcf[uent efforts to tly 
away up and down the stream, but it never got more than two feet 
either way. The snake turjied his head whichever way the poor 
bird moved, and held it powerless Avith its aAvful gaze. Although I 
(ln‘w up so close that I could have touched the snake, it a])parently 
(lid not notice me, so absorbed was it in fascinating the robin. I 
watched the proceeding for a minute, and then drew my revolver 
and sliot the snake’s liead off. The robin fluttered a few seconds 
longer, and then flew in a dazed way and alighted on the wall not 
mere than six feet ])elow where I stood. It remained there for at 
Icji.st a minute, with its Avings raised an inch or so, as you have seen 
birds on hot summer days. Then it seemed to recover itself, and 
Ih-w aAvay. There coidd be no mistaking the fact that this Avas 
a g(‘iniinc case of rattlesnake charming. * 

‘'Anotlier time 1 Avas AA^alking through the woods Avlien I saAV 
a chipmunk sitting on a low stumj), every muscle drawn to its great- 
est tension, and tlie little animal gazing steadily ahead, its eyes fixed 
‘Old staring. I Avalked on. The chipmunk did not moAH\ J JblloAA^ed 
its staring gaze, and saw a rattlesnake, coiled as they ahvuys coil, 
inid its eyes glittering like little coals of fire. I had my gun, and 
‘piivkly put an end to the serpent’s further mesmeric exercise. The 
strange part of the incident Avas that the chipmunk fell from the 
'^tunip dead at the report of the gun. 1 thought tliat some stray 
shot wight have struck it, although such a thing- was Jiighly improh- 
ahle. 1 examined the little animal thoroughly. There Avas not a 
^iiark u].)on it. 8o strongly Avas the S(|uirrcl under the influence of 
ibe snake, as I positively believe, that its v^ery existence liad liecome 
merged Avith that of the rattlesnake’s. When the snake was killed 
I be chipmunk’s life Avas simultaneously ended. 

'‘A person cannot be a close obserA^er of rattlesnakes long before he 
discover a good many curious things about them. I have found 
that there are at least three living things that a rattlesnake is in 
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mortal fear of, and they are bats, hogs, and deer. I discovered tlie 
fear a rattlesnake has of bats by putting one in the cage of a very 
fierce rattler I once had. I thought he would go crazy when the bat 
dropped down by his side. He got in the furthest corner of the cage, 
and coiled himself up and actually hid his head. The bat flitted 
about in the cage, which was a very roomy one, now and then skim- 
ming the folds of the snake, who would only sound his rattles the 
louder and draw himself closer down in the corner. When I fished 
the bat out, the snake slowly unwound himself and came out of hid- 
ing. I tried the experiment several times, not only on that snake 
but on others, and always with the same result. 

“ Everybody knows liow hogs that run in the woods in localities 
whei’n rattlesnakes are found will soon drive the reptiles out of the 
neighborhood. They will go into a den of rattlesnakes if they tan 
get in, and attack the snakes furiously, tramping them beneath tlieir 
feet and tearing them apart with their teeth. The bite of a rattle- 
snake has no effect whatever on a hog. Deer hunt out rattlesnakes 
in the same way, cutting them to pieces by blows from their sliarp 
hoofs. Many woodsmen claim that an apparent increase of rattle- 
snakes in some parts of Pennsylvania is due to the killing off of the 
deer or the driving of them out of those regions. There is anothet 
thing that the rattlesnake fears that I forgot to mention, and that is 
the black snake. The black snake will squeeze the life out ot* a 
rattler in a very short time, and no rattlesnake will stay long where 
there is a black one, if he can get away. There is an exception, 
however. When it comes time for snakes to gather into their winter- 
ing places, the black snake and the rattler and all other kinds of 
serpents take up their quarters with one another as peaceful as 
lambs. 

“ I have seen only two persons in my life who were bitten by 
rattlesnakes, and only one of them died, although the same treat- 
ment was used in doctoring both. Poultices made of molasses and 
table salt, the latter stirred in the molasses until it was as thick as 
butter, kept on the wounds made by the snakes’ fangs, and the usual 
generous doses of wliiskey, w'as the treatment in both cases, (duo 
man, a young one, with a healthy constitution, was well in five days. 
The other man, a middle-aged man, and not physically strong, died 
in two days. 

“ A human being seems to be the only creature that suffers ])ain 
from a rattlesnake bite. Everything else that I ever saw that Jiad 
been bitten by one of the reptiles acted as if it had been chloroforiucd. 
You can hardly see where a snake's fangs enter the flesh, and not a 
drop of blood flows from the wound. Inflammation sets in at ()nce. 
The breath comes hard and short. In dumb animals paralysis soon 
occurs in the hind parts. The ; blood leaves the extremities and be- 
comes thin. The heart of any animal that dies from rattlesnake 
poison will always be found to be filled with blood in a thin, fluid 
state, instead of being coagulated, as it will be in a human being- 
My experience has been that the number of rattles on a rattlesnake 
are no indication of its age, the popular belief in that respect to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 
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(The blood in man, under the influence of rapidly fatal poisons^ 
does not coagulate, but becomes more fluid, as under the influence 
of severe fever. — Ed. Journal.) 

CAN THE CAT CHARM? 

Delhi, April 20. — William Youmans of this village is noted for 
his studies in natural history. He is a brother of ex-Chief Clerk 
Youmans of the national Treasury Department, and a great story 
teller. lie is now relating an incident which he says interests him 
more than anything else he has witnessed in years. 

On the grounds of his fine residence here Mr. William Youmans 
has an artilicial trout pond. He takes great delight in feeding and 
watching the habits of these fish. Of late he has noticed a diminution 
from day to day in their number. Investigation satisfied him that 
jiooiie liad taken any trout by theft, as a powerful watch-dog guarded 
the premises day and night. He saw kingfislicrs sailing over the 
])oiid in the air, but satisfied himself that they had not despoiled the 
})oik1. lie next turned his attention to two household cats who were 
^^etting sleek and fat, but seemed to eat much less food than was 
their wont. 

One day he caught one of his cats eating a trout, but was at a loss to 
see how the feline had captured it. This set him to watching the cats. 
In a day or two he traced one of the cats to the pond, and, hiding be- 
hind a tree, saw the cat approach the edge of the water, put its nose 
level with the surface of the pond, and fix its gaze intently upon 
some object. After remaining in that position some little time some 
strange noise near by frightened the cat away. Mr. Youmans rushed 
to the spot and found a good-sized trout apparently disabled within 
a few inches of where the cat was crouched. He touched it with his 
cane, when the fish acted as though it had been mesmerized. It 
shoi tly came out of its dazed condition, and swam slowly out to the 
centre of the pond. 

Mr. Y'oumans thinks there is no doubt that the cat remained 
perfectly still on the margin of the pond until it caught the eye 
<»f the trout, and that then, as snakes charm birds and squirrels, the 
ieline charmed or mesmerized the fish, which approached nearer and 
nearer until puss could almost grab it. 

^Ir. Youmans is watching for another opportunity, hoping to follow 
the cat to the end of the programme. — jY. F. aSV/l 
WHAT CAN SNAKES DO. 

New Madrid, Mo., May 2. — Three different incidents of snakes 
charming birds have fallen under my own observation. Once 1 saw 

Wue-jay charmed by what is known as the ‘‘blue racer” snake, 
^he next instance was a red-bird charmed by a “ blue racer,” and 
the next was a cat-bird charmed by a “ cow sucker.” As these snakes 
classed as non-poisonous, they could not have bitten the birds 
|‘^id then quietly awaited their death. In the first case the bird was 
ui an apple-tree, some ten or twelve feet from the ground, when its 
J^ttention was first arrested. The other two were somewhat under the 
influence of the snake’s charm when first observed. I would judge that 
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it takes from one to two hours for a snake to bring a bird comidelolv 
under the spell, which tliey can most certainly do if not disturbed 
after the bird’s attention is once gained. 

I liave never seen a snake charm a frog, though I have seen ilieni 
catcli frogs often. They are more than a matcli for a frog iu a toot- 
race ; consequently they have frog legs to eat whenever they wisli, 
])rovided the frogs can be found. Tlie greatest trouble is to swallow 
the frog after catcliing him. The frog is swallowed heels first. 
Whether this is a preference on the part of the snake or whether it 
is because this is the first part overtaken and laid hold of, I do not 
know. When caught the poor frog cries out in the most pitiful 
terror. Then the struggle of life and death begins, with determined 
animal instinct on the part of the snake, nay, 1 might say with 
devilish triumph — for he knows that victory is sure in the end 
— and almost luiinan horror on tlie frog’s part. The instant a snake 
seizes a hind leg it is swallowed, and the hard part of the job is to 
get liold of the other leg witliout releasing the one he already lias. 

The frog soon finds it useless to struggle to release the leg already 
swallowed by the snake, and seems to realize that its oidy hojie is lo 
keep the leg that is free out of that horrible mouth wliich has such 
wonderful siiction power. 1 once saw a garter snake ])ush a IVog 
over thirty yards endeavoring to force the leg of the frog that was 
free against some obstruction, that it might get a liold iqion that 
also. It finally succeeded, and the struggle was socm over after that. 
When both hind legs are once in the snake’s [lower, a deeper horror 
seems to take jiossession of the poor little creature who has battled 
so hard for life ; its eyes dilate with terror and assume a glassy stare, 
its whole body is stiqielied, })aralyzcd with an awful dread of its im- 
pending fate. — >SV. LouIh lie/jublic. 

HUMAN FASCINATION. 

The story has been told of a Mr. S., whose fascinating powers 
tvere so great that he could make a shopkeejier accept a hill for more 
than its face value and return more change than was due, and even 
make a bank ollicer accept a two dollar bill as twenty dollars. Tlu‘ 
announeenient, h()"''ever, siis[)iciously resembled a puff on Mr. S. 
But there are nuinv examples of the control of certain ]iersons ovei' 
their dupes. The latest exaiiqde is in high life. The l^undoii cor- 
respondent of tlie Si(n says : — 

‘‘Ann O’Delia Diss Debar sinks into abashed obscurity wlien e<m- 
fronted by IMnie. Christich, of Servia. The latter has dethroned h 
king and acted as the agent of one of Russia’s most pronounced and 
gratifying i^iccesses. The last story which comes from Belgrade^ 
eonceniing ex-King Milan’s absolute and unquestioning snbsv'r- 
viency to a woman who asserts that she is a medium is creditecl m 
oflieial circles here. I have direct and indubitable evidence that it 
vonched for by Her Majesty’s chargd d'affaires at Belgrade, 
ample and flabby jiroportions of Mrs. Diss Debar are duplicated m 
the parenthetical outlines of the Christich, though in a lesser degree. 
If the Christich kicks the beam at a shade lower figure than the lat 
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jaiiicess of New York, she makes up for the deficiency in weight by 
;i severity of purpose which laughs politics to scorn. 

Ex-King Milan, though dissipated and depraved, is a man of nota- 
ble attainments, one of the most accomplished of modern princes, 
and a man familiar with all the foibles and fallacies of Paris and 
London. His subserviency to the big and majestic Mine. Christich 
is abiolute. He abdicated his throne, according to the best informa- 
tion, while laboring under the influence of spiritualism. Milan 
tliought Christich was a medium through whom he was receiving 
divine instructions, and when he announced his abdication he did so 
witli the manner of a man in a trance. His eyes \^^re glazed, his 
manner constrained to a painful degree, and his whole demeanor was 
that of a man swayed by an irresistible outside influence. Since he 
lias given up all care for his country, lie lias resigned himself abso- 
lutely to the medium’s society. She is rich, massive, and impressive, 
and she has accomplished by a bit of hokus-pokus an end for which 
Russia had schemed in other ways in vain.” 

FASCINATION IN LOW LIFE. 

The Norwich, Conn., correspondent of the New York Worlds tells 
a remarkable story of the woman Eva M. Crosby, just sentenced to 
the penitentiary for the murder of Emma Jane Burdick. She had a 
tascinating power over Emma, and still greater power over her hus- 
band Crosby, of whom he says ; — 

‘‘ Crosby, while not a man of great force of character, was by no 
means a craven during the early years of his married life. After the 
birth of the first child, however, a great change came over him. He 
became completely dominated by his wife’s will. So absolute was 
her control that she could frequently compel him to perform a certain 
action by mere mental direction. Often she would sit with her chin 
resting on her hands, and, fixing her little beady eyes on his face, 
would make him shake like an aspen leaf, while the perspiration 
gathered on his forehead. Crosby did not dare to call his soul his 
own. It was in testimony during the trial that on one occasion, when 
the wood was too wet to burn, Mrs. Crosby threw stick after stick at 
the meek creature, liitting him in the head and face and compelling 
him to go to the woodshed and get dry fuel. Again (and this was 
«worn to by reputable witnesses) she exhibited her complete mastery 
by telling her husband that he was not the father of her youngest 
ohild, but that it belonged to Charlie Mahan. Time and time again 
has she kissed and fondled her lover in her husbamTs presence. It 
took only one glance frmn those snaky eyes of hers to put the poor 
ttian in a tremble, and to clieck the remonstrance that might have 
been fluttering in his throat.” 

Crosby was found lianging in his woodshed and the girl Emma 
niurdered and buried in a swamp. It was believed that Crosby was 
the passive tool of his wife. The murdered girl had become the rival 
Mrs. Crosby for the illicit love of the man named Mahan. 

A HYPNOTIZING HERB. 

Kven the vegetable kingdom lias a fascinating power, according to 
statement in La Luz as follows : — 
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“•The deputy of Oaxaca, Mr. Perfect Carrera, has taken to the city 
of Mexico a plant that grows in Mixteca, which the natives call the 
‘herb of prophecy.’ It is taken in various doses, and in a few 
moments a sleep is produced similar in all respects to, and we miglit 
say identical with, the hypnotic state — for the patient ^swers, 
with closed eyes, questions that are put to him, and is completely in- 
sensible. The pathologic^ state induced on whomsoever partakks of 
the herb, brings with it a kind of prophetic gift and double siglit. 
Furthermore, he loses his will, is completely under the control of 
another to such a degree that the sleeping person would leap from a 
balcony, shoot; or stab himself with a dagger, at any moment, if 
ordered to do so. On returning to himself he remembers nothing of 
what he has done.” 

Sponge (©rafting: % Surgical fll^atbcl. 

AND OTHER MEDICAL NEWS. 

The case of a German woman named Hannali Beeze, who Jias 
been in St. Luke’s Hospital, has been considerably discussed for a 
few days among the medical fraternity. She was a victim of tlie 
rare disease known as ergotism, resultant from eating rye meal. 11 or 
malady was at first diagnosed as leprosy. It began with the most 
agonizing pains, which ran all over the body, seemingly from a cen- 
tral point in the spine midway between the shoulders. The agony 
was so intense that opiates had little effect, and the only relief 
was obtained from a free use of chloroform. This condition was 
superseded by one directly opposite. She lost the sense of feeling 
entirely. Needles could be inserted into any ])art of the body, (Ex- 
cept the head and neck, without producing any shock, and tlie 
severest tests were tried without awakening the least sensation. 
She still had the power of motion in a measure, but lacked con- 
fidence, and would not try to help lierself in any wa}'. 

Her mind was also affected, and she often talked about dreams, 
all of which had the element of horror uppermost. This condition 
was followed by spasms, nausea, vomiting, and great exhaustion, 
and when these subsided the entire b.ody became dark and had 
the appearance of being in tlie early stage of mortification. The 
temperature ran up to 110 degrees, which is indicative of a speedy 
death, and yet the patient did not die. The body grew blacker 
steadily, and finally small ulcers appeared on the hands and feet. 
They rapidly extended over the hands and arms, but only two came 
out on the bbdy. The extremities were simply frightful ; often the 
ulcers had extended so that the arms and legs were a solid mass ol 
pus centres. 

Both the nature and cause of the disease remained obscure until 
the consulting surgeon learned from the patient that she was 
passionately fond of rye meal, and had long been in the habit ot 
eating it uncooked. Then it became easy enough to diagnose the 
disease as a pure type of ergotism, which is caused by the ergot in 
the rye in its natural state. There is no record of a similar case m 
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this part of the world. This disease is found among the natives of 
Africa and South America, and is mistaken for leprosy. It is usually 
fatal. 

The physician searched high and Tow in the medical books for a 
cure, but could not find anything more than a few hints on the 
plan of treatment: that proved to be of no use. Being thrown 
upon his own resources he invented a mode of treat«ient that proved 
successful. 

The first step was to make an Examination of the bones, in the 
arms and legs, to see if there was any caries. This was done by 
making incisions in different places. The bone was found to be 
healthy except in four toes, and these were amputated after the 
patient Jiad been anesthetized. The next step was to stop the pro- 
gress of decay, the formation of ulcers, and to create new tissue to 
.su[)ply that which had been destroyed by the ulcers. The ulcera- 
tion was altogether too extensive to transplant live tissue from 
auotiier body, and tlie surgeon determined to try and build up the 
i)o(ly by sponge grafting. 

It was a bold underiaking, requiring great skill and patience to 
make it successful. The finest quality of s[)onges were used. They 
wore given a bath in diluted iiitro-muriatic acid for seventy-two 
hours, then washed in water and liquor potasscc, and finally allowed 
to soak in a weak solution of carbolic acid. Before being thus 
treated the sponges were cut into slices one-quarter of an inch in 
thickness. All the cretaceous materials were destroyed, and only 
the liurny framework of the sponge remained. In preparing the 
legs and arms for the s})onges the ulcers were scraped and all the 
good tissues united while the patient was under ether. 

The strips of sponge were then carefully laid closely together 
until every part of the diseased tissue was covered in the arms and 
legs. Fine strips of sticking plaster were used to hold the sponges 
tugether, and tJie whole was firmly bound in bandages dipped in a 
carbolic solution. Turpentine, camphor, and wine were given inter- 
nally for several days before the operation, and were also continued 
atterward. 

The effect upon the ulcerated tissue was remarkable. All the 
sponges were adherent inside of forty-eight hours, and the growth of 
new tissue followed once. Giant cells 'were thrown out into all 
fko little canals in the sponge until they were filled up. Then fine 
streaks of red that under the microscope were found to be blood 
vessels were developed, and with the blood came nerves and 
vitality. 

A small section of sponge was cut from the calf at the end of two 
'veeks, and it was almost solid. When the sponge was cut it bled 
noely, the same as if the leg had been cut. After three weeks 
there was a marked change in the spopge. It had the appearance 
of raw beef, and was very sensitive to the touch. 

I'he carbolic solution was frequently applied to the dressing. 

As if it had been pressed by a magic wand, the sponge slowly 
from view and was converted into good, healthy tissue. The 
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only explanation of this marvellous ‘change is that a sponge is an 
animal tissue, and does not act as a foreign body and set up inthun- 
mation and blood poisoning. 

At the end of six weeks small specks of white appeared, and 
indicated that the sponge had been entirely absorbed, and that skin 
was forming. This process took the most time, and it seemed 
doubtful at times if the skin would ever be perfected. But n 
finally healed, and both legs and arms were completely covered by 
tissue and skin, and the ulcers were entirely wiped out of existenet\ 
Tlie fiesh, of course, shows many scars and irregularities, but is 
sound, and, save great sensitiveness, which will diminish in time, it is 
as good as new. The patient’s health imjiroved as the ulcers licaled, 
and she will be discharged in a few days. The only way a surgoun 
of the old school could have relieved this patient would have been 
by amputation of the arms and legs, and deatli would have been 
preferable. — Hartford Times. 

MediCxVL PiiOCJiiESS. — It is pleasant to see in Russia an appar- 
ent exception to the creedal monotony and conventional regularity of 
medical schools. Last year there were over a hundred female 
students attending the medical course at St. Petersburg, and many 
inlluential ladies, including the Empress, have manifested their 
interest. This movement is full of promise for Russia, but uiilbr- 
tunately their liberal sentiments have brought them under tlie 
persecution of the Czar and his stem minister, Tolstoi. They look 
upon medical students as a flange ro us class, and a large nuinbcM' of 
these young ladies have been arrested and persecuted, or sent out of 
the city, for assembling with other. students, to celebrate the twentv- 
fifth anniversary of the poet Bogolintzoff s death. 

An Enlightened Physician sent the following letter last year 
from St. Louis, but, lil^tj many other good things, it was crowded out 
of the Joi’UNAL. It shows tluP medical colleges are not always able 
to stultify their pupils. 

‘‘Sorry you didn’t enlarge the Joiiunal of AIan. Hope you 
have committed your vast collection of psychological observations 
paper, so that there will be no danger of their being losiftyto inaii* 
kind in the event of your sudden demise. Am listening to a course 
of lectures by a prominent alienist, and every day shows me liow 
little even the most eminent men in the medical profession know of 
tlie human mind and the laws which govern it. 

“Your labors will be appreciated by the many instead of the 
few, but I am afraid you will have to be content with the succeeding 
generation’s tribute, and not expect too much from this. Instead of 
studying the grandest problem of nature — man — the scientists 
will for many years yet investigate the laws which gdvern the 
crowing of cocks at midnight and other trivialities which you <h‘- 
scribe. Five or six young AI. D.’s here intend to band togetlier tu 
look over the field which is so broad and fertile, and they will doubt- 
less fully investigate th^facts which you first brought to notice 
nearly fifty years ago. They will form a nucleus for the spread oi 
broader views among the medical fraternity. 
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r have heard a good deal of Charcot of late, but when I hear 
his name linked with certain things 1 gatlier a little knot around 
me and relate how Dr. Buchanan, of Ciiiciimati, lifty years ago 
demonstrated exactly the same thing. ‘ Honor to whom lionor is due.’ 
I wish you to feel that your labors are recognized at their full value 
hy members of your own ])rofession, altliougli the delegation is not 
as large as it ought to be. Wishing you every success and a 
licalthy life to the age of one hundred and over. — Yours sincerely.” 

Mkdklvl Statistics. — At the annual meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Kclectic Medical Association, Dr. S. B. Munn made a report on 
medical statistics, and urged Eclectics to keep records of their 
patients and mortality. In his own case he had noted significant facts, 
liiist year in an epidemic of dysentery, very mortal, he treated 73 
])atients, all of whom recovered. He had 200 patients and only 12 
deaths that year. Several were moribund wlien he was called. 

In 1885 tlie city of Waterbury, with an estimated population of 
•)0,000, had 520 deaths. Dr. Munn had 1,053 patients, and only 9 
d(Mlhs — I in 117. The others averaged 16 deaths to every physi- 
< ian, with a far hiSS rate of patients to take them from. — E, M, 
Jonnud, 

Wljcrever medical statistics have been collected, tliey sliow that 
tile re is a vast difference in mortality between the old and tlie new 
s\st(Mns of [)nictice. 

IvnMAnKALLK C/ASE OF HYDiioiMioni A. A SOU of Jacob Bar- 
lay, a well-to-do farmer ten miles from Wooster, O., was bitten on the 
upper ]i[) by the family dog eiglit years ago, when in his third year. 
The dog prov(id to be mad and was killed. Early in February, 1889, 
an attack of hydrophobia came on, in which lie barked like a dog, 
and attempted to bite those around him. In his paroxysms he had 
^extraordinary strength. The physicians gave aconite in large doses, 
iml hydrate of chloral as a sedative, with salicylate of soda to coun- 
teract the ])oison, and a cure was effected. T am dis[)osed to con- 
^"idcr the salicylate of soda the most im]iortant remedy in this case, 
uid to^jpommend its use in similar cases. 

I'vmroiD Feveu. — Dr. Simon Baruch, publishes a paj^er 
the Mcdicid fu^rord on the treatment of tyiihoid hiver which 
'•'ill interest not only those of the medical profession but 
thousands of otlier people whose attention has been arrested 
A the startling mortality attending this disease,” says the 

f^hdadrlpJiifi II 

rconl, “Dr. Baruch shows tliat under tlie pres- 
expectant, antipyretic treatment — which consists in nour-. 
lulling the patient, placing hbn in good hygienic surroundings, 
^‘^•’ubating complications, and reducing tlie temperature — the death- 
is appalling. Dr. Barucli advocates the abandonment of the 
Present rnetliod of treatment and the siilistitutioii of the cold-bath 
byatment, so successfully practised in the German military hosjiitals. 
'' ithoLit burdening the reader with the methods of the cold water 
which are the province of the physician, it is worth while 
^U)te the valuablee result# attained. Out of 19,017 cases treated 
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with ‘Jill kinds of cold baths,’ there was a mortality of 7.9 per cent. 
Out of 2,841 cases in which the treatment was ‘ intermediate, with 
water,’ the mortality was 12.2 per cent. Oiit of 2,198 cases treated 
with ‘ strict cold baths,’ the mortality was 1.7 per cent. These fac s 
challenge consideration. If cold baths will cure typhoid fever, cold 
baths should be insisted upon.” — Bonton BecorcL 

The Skin Controlled by the Constitution. — ‘‘The Academic- 
de Mddecine in Paris has received news of an interesting operation 
wliich lately took place in Germany. A colored man was treated 
at Leipsic for some cutaneous trouble, and it was found necessary to 
substitute the flesh of several white people for some of his own that 
had to be cut away. These particles in a short time grew darkm. 
and finally became the color of the rest of his body. This straiigi- 
result led the physicians to reverse the operation, and the flesh of a 
colored person having been ingrafted on that of a wliite man in a 
short time lost its color and became light like the rest.'’ 

Infanticide. -—The greatest sensation in ( ’hicago during my 
recent sojourn in that city was caused by the revelations of the 
Times reporters in regard to the prevalence of infanticide in that 
city. Tlie “girl reporter,” presumably the same who last summer 
made such startling disclosures in regard to the treatimuit of sew- 
ing women and girls in the workshops of Chicago, took it ujioii 
herself to interview the doctors and midwives of the city in regard 
to this matter. Representing herself as one of the “ unfortunates “ 
who had “loved not wisely but too well,” she found that some hun- 
dreds of physicians and midwives were in the habit of giving ‘dielp' 
to such for a “ suitable consideration.” The list of iiamcs given 
includes some of the best known and most highly respected ])hy.si- 
cians in the city. The publication of these interviews has roused 
the ire of the doctors and midwives implicated, and several slander 
suits have already been commcLced. On the other hand the Timm 
publishes letters almost without number, in which its course is 
commended by physicians, clergymen, and others. — (Wrespundnti 
of JjKclfer.'' 

Bee Stings for Rheumatism. — One Dr. Terc, in Es^lamh 
advocating the .sting of bees as. a remedy for rheumatism. Ih' 
declares that he has treated with .success 178 cases and has given in 
all 89,000 stings. 

Kucalyj»tus and Mosquitoes. -W. S. Sanders says in the 
Tulare liei/ister : “I have more of these trees (eucalyptus) growing 
than can be found anywhere else in the San Joaquin valley — gitat 
monsters 120 feet tall, containing over a cord of wood each, grown 
from seed in the past ten years. You can see my eucalyptus gitucs 
from the cars of the Southern Pacific Railroad from Goshen to 
Fowler, a distance of over twenty miles. 1 wish to add a fact to 
your recommendation of this tree — a fact too important to be ovia- 
looked. The eucalyptus globulus, when grown in large quantities-* 
gives entire exemption from mosquitoes. Here at my home ''e 
have acres of dense shade, a big, sluggish ditch that is always hn 
of water, and in all of our prolonged summer and autumn liea 
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never a mosquito, while among the willows of King's River, two 
miles away, they swarm at times in clouds and literally devour their 
unprotected victims.” 

Puzzling Twins. — The Btnhm Globe has been hunting for twins 
and found something less than a score whose mutual resemblance is 
so close as to puzzle their friends. The latest twin trick occurred at 
New York. One of the twins being about to marry, his brother sent 
him off by a false message, and while he was gone married tlie girl 
hiiq?>eH’. The victim of the joke has appealed to the law. 

^rijefon ilefonn, a«& otijer 

have received a most interesting product of coqvict labor. 
It, is in the shape of a little book of a hundred or more l>agcs, 
<rr()Uping together a number of pa^^ers and re})Orts regarding the 
singular experiment in ])rison management wliich lias been in jiro- 
gicss for some years at Klmira Reformatory. It is printed bv the 
prisoners themselves. Comparatively little seems to be known by 
the general public regarding the Elmira system. Only siieh convicts 
are sent there as have never been in State jirisou before. Tliey are 
sentenced to an indefinite term, subject to the diserction of tlic lioard 
of managers, but eaiinot be detained longer than the inaximnin 
period for which they might have been imprisoned under the law. 
If, for example, a man has been convicted of burglary. In^ may bo 
kept in, Elmira for ten years, but no longer, because tliat is the maxi- 
mum sentence under the law. Ihit if the sujierintendcmt, Mr. 
Ilrookway — who is practically the head of the institution — believes 
from his record then^ tliat he will lead an honest life on (‘meroiiig, 
he may be discharged at any time over one yeai’. 

‘‘To obtain his release lie must get a perfect record in three 
branches — for good conduct, zeal, and eHiciimcy as a workman, and 
[)r()(ieiency and diligence as a scholar. In this latter Held is found 
the distinguishing characteristic of the Elmira system. It is, in 
fact, a school for convicts, and the results are surprising. On tlie 
average, it is said, HO per ccnl. of convicts I’eleased from other 
fu isons Hnd their way back, but thus far 80 per cent, of the discharges 
fnun the Elmira Reformatory during tlie eiglit years tlu^ experiment 
has been continued are believed to be jiermanent reformat ions, 
fbery improvement has been introduced, not ineoiisisteiit with 
pioper discipline, looking to the health and well-being of eoiiviets. 
Sir eiiiions efforts have also been made to surround them with che(*r- 
and elevating influences. 

“ d'he Elmira system proceeds upon the principle that a tlioroiigli 
lasting reform can only be obtained through a decided change 
ai the eliaracter of the convict. At Elmira the convict is not in- 
vited to read. He is compelled to study and to work <)ver his books 
as lit* Hoes over his bench in the woi’kshoj), heeanse it is only by inak- 
a perfect record as a scholar as well as in the other two branches 
dial he can shorten his sentence. The schools are held in the even- 
alter the eiglit hours of labor required in the shops have been 
fiTforined. 
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‘"The experience of tliose engaged in this work is directly 
against the theory tliat intellectual (leveloi)inent only increases llie 
ca])acity of the criminal for wickedness. 'I’hey find, on the other 
hand, tliat even the so-called intelligent criminal seems mentally 
delicient as soon as he passes out of the groove in which he has boon 
accustomed to exercise his cniming. He takes narrow and distorted 
views of life. The process of iiitellectual culture which is (;arric(i 
on in this institution, we believe, broadens the convict's mind until 
he is liftcfl out of this narrow groove ajid is able to see the winioni 
of good morals. The ox})eriment is unique, and ma}^ have a most 
important influence upon the future of penal science .'’ — Nnr York 
T}'lhmu\ 

The moial culture at Lancaster, Ohio, as described in the '‘New 
Education,” has heeii still more successful in reforming criminals. 

Cassava, a Nkw Food I^lant. — The Gartha and Forci^i says: 
Of I'econt additions to th(^ food plants of this country perhaps none 
deserves as much notice as the sweet cassava { j\lanUwt Aipi), It 
seems to have been proved ])eyojid (|UCstioii that on the sontherii 
l)or(h*r of the United States there are considei'able areas admirably 
ada[)ted to growing Ibis remarkable plant as a staple article; of lioiiie 
eonsiiinption, while in Florida, at least, its nianuFaetnre into staich, 
tapioca, and glmiose ought to become a leading industry. 

Tin; cassava })lant is closely related to the riciniis or (;astor btsiii, 
which it resembles in general appearance. It is a handsomer ])lani, 
not having the coarse, rank as])ect of ikuiins. It does not bear much 
seed, and it is not piopagaled from seed, but from cuttings of the 
hu ger slems. 

As to the (|uaiitity of cassava root that may be obtainerl from a,ii 
acre of ground, no satisfactory estimates have as yet been inadc. It 
must vary greatly under various conditions. A single plant grown 
in Polk County ])rodnced tifly pounds of roots, the toj) measuring 
eight feet in heiglit and ten feet in ])rcadlli. It bad beeji highly 
manured. A pei’son who has given special attention to the cassavii 
thinks that from ten to fifty tons of roots of one year's growth ought 
to be obtained from an acre of land, according to its quality. This 
is little better tluoi conjecture, but certainly the plant yields euor- 
monsly under favorable conditions. 

The uses t(.» which cassava may be j)ut arc almost too numerous tn 
meiitiou. Hy manufacture it may be convcu'ted, with scarcely an,\ 
waste, into starch, ta])io(‘a, and glucose. In the trojucs cassava ih'Uf 
is used extensively for making a large wafer or cracker, wliicli 
(juite palatable, and keeps without iiijnry for months. Fhaida 
housewives liave used it for making biead, j)uddiijgs, enstards, 
ters, jellies, etc. ; also as a vegetable it is used in all ways in whirh 
Irish potatoes are used. 

It is as food for stock, liowever, that cassava has excited nu^st m* 
terest. it is greatly relished by cattle, hoj’ses, bogs, and poultn- 
and seems to be a very wholesome article of food. '^Fhe great tuh<^i>’ 
sometimes three or four feet in length, may be taken from the 
at any time of the year and used as food for man or beast. 
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I^KATHEPi, FROM WooD. — “ Dr. George Tliciiius, of Vienna, has a 
j)ioc;ess for the fiianiifaclurc of artificial leather from red beechwood. 
'fjie best wood for the purpose is taken from fifty to sixty j^ear old 
titles cut in the spring, which must be worked up immediately, bark 
peeled off, steamed, and treated with chemicals. The inventor states 
that a solid sole leather can be obtained, which he claims is superior 
to the animal leather in firmness and ilurability, and can be worked 
up ill the same way as animal leather, nailed and sewed.” 

S DiA EujinER FOJi Pavimg Streets. — For paving streets, India 
er threatens to enter into competition with asphalt. This neWs 
pavement, according to the Ihuilncerhuf mid Bidhlutf/ Jlcconl^ is the 
invention of llcrr Bussc, of Linden, Prussia, who has introduced it in 
Hanover, d'he J^eiTin corporation being favorably im])rcsscd with 
the new pavement, has had a large area paved with India rubber as 
an ex])eriment, and the magistracy of llainburg is likewise trying 
the pavement. It is asserted that the new pavement combines the 
elasticity of India rubber with the resistance of granite. It is said 
to he perfectly noiseless, and unaffected either hy heat or eold. It 
is not so slippeiy as as[)halt, and is more durable tlian the latter. 
As a covering for bridges, it ought to prove excellent, as it redu(;es 
vibration ; hut a question may be asked as to its cost. 

Natiirar Shoe Bracking. — “P eujamin Johnson owns a farm in 
Kush \hillev, U. T., upon which he has just discovered a mine of 
natnraf slioe blacking. An analysis of this })cCuliar material shows 
that it contains 16 pier cent, carbon, 34 per cent, aluminum, and the 
reniaimlcr clay. When taken out the material is moist and soft, 
and when used as a shoe blacking produces a fine polish, which is 
not easily destroyed.” The statement as to aluminum must be 
erroneous, as aluminum is a rare and costly metal. 

Piioi.UEssiVE Persia. — “T he Shah of Persia has recently issued 
a decree guaranteeing the lives and pmiperty of his subjects from 
any attack save in execution of the religious and civil laws. His 
majesty said at a salaam, or levee, *sooii after, that it must beset 
hn’th clearly that no one in Persia had a riglit to interfere witli the 
lilc or propierty of any one else. One of the courtiers replied, ‘No 
<'>nc lias a right to do so* but the Shah himself.’ On which llis Maj- 
<"sty observed, ‘ No, not even the Shah.’ ” 
fivMALE Bicycling is becoming fashionable. Washington City 
inis nearly two hundred lady bicyclists. Philadelphia and Cliicago 
Inive about fifty each. 

A Giieat Future for Flax. — An Irish expert says, in a lettgr 
h> the assistant secretary of agriculture at Washington, that he has 
discovered a i)roccss by wliich in five minutes he can produce from 
f ile dry, natural straw, perfect fibre, the color of cotton, and soft and 
^i^ie as raw silk. He says : “ 1 have demonstrated tlie practicability 
this invention, have made the fibre from American, Irish, and 
Belgian flax straw, had it spun and woven, and there is an exhibit of 
j^e American product at the Paris exhibition, placed there by Mr. 
rp the department of agriculture at Washington, last January, 

lliis invention has the indorsement of the linen men of England. 
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A company has been formed, and apparatus is at wcyk here, and tlie 
process will be at work all over Europe at an early day." A siinilui 
discovery was made long ago in the United States, but for some 
reason has not come into use. 

1^t0ionat]a $'Hu0ion$i. 

Therk is nothing too extravagant for the credulous portion uf 
humanity. Theology has always furnished the food to supply the 
appetite for the marvellous, and the theologies of India introduced in 
America by the Theosophical Society are giving us a flood of delusion. 

As a curious ])liase of liuman nature, the Journal of Man refers 
to these things, but of course it cannot chronicle a tenth part of the 
illusions from, various sources, current in the ranks of the credulous, 
esj^ecially among tliose who are hunting for something occult, eso- 
teric, theosophic, mysterious, and ancient. More than a score of })ul»- 
lications are at this time, in the United States, diffusing various 
species of mysterious twaddle, for which there must be a demand 
or the publications could not be sustained. An English paper says : 

There is a great increase in England of mystic orders, of which 
the latest form rejoices in the name of the ‘ Esoteric Triad of tlu' 
lied Wafer Ih’otherhood.' This order claims an Egy[)tian origin, 
and its members allege that it was founded in the reign of 'riiotnuis 
II. The objects of the brotlierbood are ‘ the investigation of occull 
mysteries, the study of esoteric trutli, and tlie ultimate fraterni/ation 
of humanity.' " 

The Path (of New York) can always be relied ujion for this 
style of literature. In the May number a contributor says: ‘dt 
is affirmed by the author of a ])amph]et recently issued by the 
T. P. S. that a number of alchemists long ago made gold. It has also 
been claimed tliat tlic ability to do so is possessed by the a(h^]*ts 
at the present day. Ihit it has been said that ktaarliuh/r h(fx hem 
withhehl from the many because it would bo so dangerous a power 
in its effect upon the well-being of humanity. Would it ? hei ns 
speculate on that a little.'’ 

The writer then speculates in a very visionary way upon the oon- 
sequences of making gold chea]) and destroying tlie value of money. 
Jhit he does not mention the equally jilausible schemes of Butler ainl 
Ohmart for jiroducing not only gold but food and clot! ling and mar- 
ble palaces in unlimited (:[uaiitities upon which Butler is gathering 
the money of the dupes who read the Enotenr magazine in which hi* 
is presented as a saint. 

This article concludes: “And only one tiling stands in the way et 
its realization, viz., making the gold. Perhaps this obstacle may he 
removed, or perchance an immense deposit of gold may be discovered, 
and thus at once all the fortune founded on the precious metal will If 
simpt away. At one of these events Mine. Blavatsky has pointed m 
recent papers. These are times of changes, and nothing should sur- 
jirise us, not even such a stupendous theory as the discovery of 
to manufacture goldP 
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The imagination of the credulous delights to revel in some such 

fool’s paradise ” as this ; and the supply of such romantic fiction 
will not cease as long as there is a demand for it. I was once 
(gravely assured by high “ Theosophic ” authority that the money 
necessary to pay the iinniense indemnity demanded by Germany 
from France after the last war was furnished by magical power. That 
nobody knew it, was no objection to my veracious informant. 

i Promises of unlimited power and unlimited wisdom, all in the dim 
distance and attainable only by life-long labors and at great hazard 
under the guidance of some mysterious adepts, are the charming 
baits that lead the credulous on, as children run to find the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow. 

Something very divine is to be attained in this life, and if any- 
rliing more divine is desired, the pupil is to have the privilege of 
reincarnating as a man or a woman till he has satiated his ap])etite 
for knowledge and development. His progress toward the divine is 
iiiuler tlie guidance of a dreamy kind of literature — narratives, or 
sninething like narratives, which have no exact time or place given, 
and which may be intended either for fact or fancy, but serve admir- 
ably to destroy all desire to distinguish between fact and fiction. 
Philosophizing speculations arc spun out ad injlnit}un which there 
is no demonstration, no accurate thought, little if any correct and 
ustdul information, but an abundance of mysterious words and 
phrases, and subtle discriminations among the vague speculations of 
the ancients, a life-long study of which would tend surely to make 
a!i unpractical, credulous ignoramus, witli a good command of grace- 
ful but empty phraseology. 

But for all its follies and self-conceit, this Oriental pliilosophy 
makes atonement by its admirable moral lessons, wliicli, though 
soinewliat vague and sentimental, are essentially good and religious. 
Pul why cannot sincere religion and sound sense be united. Amer- 
ioau Theosophy will prove that they can be, and that vve need no aid 
ln>m Oriental anti(iuity. The past is incompetent to rule the pres- 
t*ut. The intangible Mahatmas who claim to hold terrific scientific 
secrets, and the reincarnated Buddhas, wlio, after twenty centuries, 
l‘ave not learned that the earth is a spherical body, arc guides only 
l<u- feeble credulity. 

A curious illustration of the origin of illusions lias just come out. 
A very little book called ‘‘ JAglit oii the Path,’’ “ by M. C., Fellow 
of the Theosophical Society,” has had great currency among the fol- 
lewers of that society. It was a transcendentally mysterious expres- 
of Buddhism, requiring a generous imagination to translate its 
meaning into anything rational. M. C. proves to be Mabel Collins, 
who was then associated with Mme. Blavatsky in editing Jjiudfer. 
Professor Coues wrote to her to ask as to the source of this volume, 
ftnd she replied that it was dictated or inspired by the Mahatma 
hoot Hoomi. Four years later, Mabel Collins has written to Profes- 
sor Coues, as if with remorse for the deception, that she gave the 
jiame of Koot Hoomi as the author, only because Mme. Blavatsky 
begged her to do so. She says, “ I wish to ease my conscience now 
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by saying that 1 wrote this from no knowledge of iny own, and merely 
to j)lease her, and that I now see I was very wrong in doing so.” 
The reader will remember that a certain i)assage said to have been 
produced by this Koot Iloonii proved to be a plagiarism from an 
address by Professor Kiddle. 

Professor Cones says ‘ Light on the Patli ’ was used by faitliful 
Theosophists much as orthodox sinners use their prayer-book. This 
happened mainly because ‘ Jdght on the Path ’ was supposed to have 
been dictated to Mrs. Collins by Koot lloomi or some other Hindoo 
adept, who held the Theosophical Society in the hollow of his mas^ 
terly hand.” This assumption of the guidance of such a society hy 
supernal wisdom from invisible masters who dare not tell all the} 
know for fear of disorganizing society is no more rational than the 
claim of the Roman Catholic Church to divine infallibility in then 
Pope. 

J|)pginuc 

A GOOD EXAMPLE OF LONGEVITY. 

Ohio has come to the front as the State for cejitenarians. Picka- 
way county takes the lead at present, as she undoubtedly has the 
oldest citizen in the State. 'Jlie person referred to is Mrs. Margaret 
Arnold, wlio lives with her son, Henry Arnold, on a 1000-acre farm, 
through which runs the dividing line of Pickaway and Fayette. 

Mrs. Margaret' Arnold was born near Richmond, Va., July 4, 1777. 
Her fatlier, Mr. Robert Kiser, had twelve children, four of wliom 
are living — three daughters and one son. Margaret was a remark- 
ably beautiful girl, and she was married to Mr. Frederick Arnold 
when quite young. 

ller 112th birthday anniversary will occur on tlie 4th of next 
July, and her health is excellent. She lias a fine appetite and can 
eat as large a dinner as the sturdiest harvest hand. Ko physician 
has ever been called to attend her, as she has never been sick a day 
in her life. Although a smoker of tobacco for seventy years she lias 
at last laid the pipe aside, finding no further comfort in it. 

Mrs. Arnold is 5 feet 2 inches in lieight and weighs 110 pounds. 
She has a remarkable constitution, and some who know her think 
that slie may hold out until her 125tli year. Her five children — txvo 
daughters and three sons — have been attentive to her necessities, 
and the son with whom she lives at present cares for lier tenderly. 

As hitherto stated, Mrs. Arnold has two sisters and one brothci’ 
living. Her eldest sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Hillard, is, living in Lynn 
county, Iowa. She is 115 years of age. 

The other sister, Mrs. John Bailey, lives in Dakota, and is 
years of age. She is a healthy old lady and walks about without 
assistance. Her eyesight is excellent, and she is likely to retain her 
physical vigor for many years. 

William Kiser, the only living brother, is still alive at the old 
homestead near Richmond, Va., and is 104 years of age. There 
doubtless not another family in the United States or in the world 
that can show such a wonderful record, — 115, 112, 109, 104. 
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('mkvheul, the great French chemist, has died recently at Paris, 
|(i;! years of age. 

I)i:. Edwakd Beecher, the brother of Henry Ward Beecher, is in 
fall vigor at 80 years of age in Brooklyn, and lias just recovered 
fiom ail amputatiou of one of his legs, in jured by a railroad accident. 
Dr. B. attributes his vigorous liealth to his uniform activity all his 
lilV, taking plenty of exercise or work, and also using the llesh 
brush. A few years ago he had. a rheumatic affection, making it 
(liflicult to go up stairs, but the llesh brush scattered it so he could 
‘‘run u[) stairs like a lioy." He was lately threatened with an attack 
of pneumonia, wJiich the flesh brush drove off. He says, “I have 
regularly brushed myself night and morning, and tlie evils which 
seemed to be a[)[)roacliing with old age have disappeared and my 
natural vigor is preserved.’’ 

Pure Water is so necessary to health that Ave ought to have 
it from springs or wells uncontaminated by surface drainage or the 
sewage that soaks through the ground. 

When such coiitamination exists, our only safety is iii Iwilintf it, for 
filtration cannot take out matters in perfecit solution. If Ave do not 
like to drink water that has been boiled avo may disguise it as a Aveak 
tea or coffee or lemonade, or in place of lemons avo may put ten or 
fifteen drops of dilute jdiosplioric acid in a tumbler of water and 
sweeten it, Avhicb makes a Avholesome substitute for lemonade. 
Hosford's Acid Phosphates may be used in the same Avay as the acid. 

The Avater of Boston and some other cities requires iiltration. A 
siiiall lilter sold for here Avill remove a good deal of inqiurity 

After a gallon or tAVo has run through it Ave reverse the 111 ter and 
tJie (jollected iinf)urities are waslied out, making the water look 
(piite milky. Filters remove oidy the visible impurities and do not 
cheek the development of microbes or animalcuhe, Avhicli increase in 
the lilter. 

The Pasteur filter of porcelain is claimed to be a perfect lilter, but 
it o])erates sloAvly and is expensive. Half an hour's boiling is better 
for health than any filtering, but a cheap lilter to remove visible im- 
purities ought to precede tlie boiling. 

The Best A(jE EOTi Markyinte — Jn a meeting of the Hunga- 
rian Academy of Sciences, Al. Joseph Kovosi, director of the Buda- 
])est Statistical Bureau, read a paper on ‘The Inlliience of Parents’ 
Ages on the Vitality of Children.’ This is a subject Avliich has been 
hitherto but scantily treated in ethnological statistics, but M. Korosi 
has collected about thirty thousand data, and has come to the folloAV- 
^ug conclusions: — Mothers under twenty years of age and fatliers 
under twenty-four have children more Aveakly than parents of liper 
‘kgc. Their children are more subject to pulmonary diseases. The 
healthiest children are those whose fathers are from twenty-five to 
inrty years of age, and whose mothers are from twenty to thirty years 
|dd. M. Korosi says that the best marriages are those in Avhicb the 
husband is senior to the wife; but a woman from thirty to thirty-live 
jeui's old will have healthier children if her husband be somewhat 
younger than herself. A man from thirty to forty years old ought to 
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take a wife from twenty to thirty. If the mother be five years older 
than the father the vitality of the children becomes impaii:ed/’ 

From my own observation I would say that a difference of from 
three to seven years is judicious. In a difference of nine or ten 
years the senior party is apt to be more critical and less appreciative. 
In a difference of from twenty-eight to forty or forty-two years, the 
senior party is apt to be fond and indulgent and the junior to enjoy 
the affection without a corresponding return. From thirty-on(‘ to 
forty-two is the age I should select at which the father may produce 
the most vigorous otVspring. 


Hleccnt Ititcrature. 

Heaven JIevisem, a narrative of personal experiences after tin* 
cliange called death, by Mrs. E. H. Duffey.'’ Eeligio-riiilosopliical 
Publishing House, Chicago. A pamphlet of one hundred pages. 
pri(;e 25 cents. This is a very pleasing and attractive book, giving 
an account of the future life, written by Mrs. DufTey under a dazing 
spiritual inlluence, which impresses the reader that it must hav(' 
cfuiie from a spiritual source and is therefore a true story of tin* 
higher lite. The writer has not had time to read it through, but 
readily finds in it a much clearer and more interesting narrative than 
we usually obtain through mediums, one which will interest ev(‘n 
reader. 

f.<()OKiN(j Hackwaim), a romance by Edward Bellamy, lias pro- 
duced a decided sensation, and societies are organizing to carry out 
its jirinciples. The author says: “Looking Backward,” although in 
form a fanciful romance, is intended, in all seriousness, as a forecast 
in accordance with the prii^ciples of evolution of the next stages in 
the industrial and social development of humanity, especially in tliis 
country, and no part of it is beiieved by the author to be better snp- 
])orted by the indications of probability than the implied predictions 
that the dawn of the new era is already near at hand, and that tin' 
full day will swiftly follow. Does this seem at first thought iiicrcdi' 
ble, ill view of the vastiiess of the changes presu])posed? What is 
the teaching of history, but that great national transformations, 
while ages in unnoticed preparation, when once inaugurated, arc 
accomplished with a rapidity and resistless momentum proportioned 
to their magnitude, not limited by it.” 

T'his book, in paper, can be had for 50 cents. 

The CoMiNct Creed of the World. Is there not a Paitli 
more Sublime and Blissful than Christianity? By Frederick Ger- 
hard. Philadelphia: W. H. Thompson, Publisher. Pages, 5*20. 
.fl.25. 

Certainly Mr. Gerhard gives us an earnest book ; the book of a 
student, a thinker, a lover of the best. And if there is something ot 
a sublime egotism in the implication which he makes, both in the 
title of his work and in his subject-matter, that there is no question 
of his Creed really being the Creed to which we and all the world 
must come, still there is probably enough of truth and “availability 
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ill what lie gives us, and in what he gleans for ns in all lands and 
literatures, to make his book valuable, suggestive, an actual prognos^ 
tication of Homething better, and truly (as he himself says of it) “a 
voice crying in the wilderness.” Jt is a voice, moreover, crying far 
utkI wide: besides the American edition, a Danish translation 
has been j)ublished in Copenhagen, a French (»ne is about to be 
issued ill Brussels, an Italian translation is in pieparation at Turino, 
and a German edition at Berlin. -AVve hh^al. 

This is no doubt a valuable and instructive work, whlcdi any one 
might read with profit, although the author in his enthusiasm may 
overrate the imjiortance of the he inculcates. In this line of 

thought, the Creed of (Jhristendom, by W. U. Gregg *' is a val- 
uable work for the [iromotion of liberal religious sentiments. 

“The fhtKMATroN ok the Dead," by Dr. Hugo Krichsen ($2), 
is an able exfiositiou of the merits of cremation. 

“ Pkoeit-ShaimnOjI uetween Emuloyeh and Employe." Nich- 
olas Paine Gilman. Boston: Houghton, MiiHiu & Co. 

Prolit-s'haring, or the method of rewarding labor by assigning it a 
share of the realized protits of business in addition to wages, has 
l) 0 (Mi illnstiated in many experiments in France, England, and the 
(aiiled States, and is believed by Mr. Nicholas Paine Gilman to he 
tlic most satisfactory and eipiitable adjustment of the relations of 
capital and labor, to remove the discontent that is now agitating the 
iudiistrial world -a discontent that he declares to he well grounded, 
h(‘eause in reality the condition of laborers “has not been improved 
ill the saiiK' ratio of ])iogress as that enjoyed by the well-to-do 
classes." In Pi’olit-Sharing between Employer and Employe” 
Mr. Gilman states tlie reasons of his belief, with the most thoughtful 
and iielpful study of jiro fit-sharing that has been given to the sub- 
ject, and with an e(]uitablo spirit that will secure him the closest 
attention. Uejecting co-operation as a movement from the side of 
lilt' employe, to supersede wages, as meagre in its results, and funda- 
iiUMi tally weak, lie would develop some system to meet the needs of 
a liigher civilization, as through time and new conditions the wages 
^vslem was developed from product-sharing. “We liave to say of 
wages system, as Matthew Arnold has rightly or wrongly said of 
b'liristianity, we cannot do without it, and we cannot endure it as 
it is.” 

Mr. Gilman applies the inductive method to the facts of experi- 
and relies mainly upon special applications of the particijiation 
pi’inciple in business to maintain his argument, and cites the Maison 
keclaire, Paris, where profit-sharing had its fullest trial, as the stan- 
<lard example. lie gives a critical review of this experiment, intro- 
uuctory to a general review of the working of the profit-sharing sys- 
tein in Europe, where it has been adopted in the manufacture of 
paper in various handicrafts, typographical industries, cotton and 
'^oullen factories, iron, brass, and steel works, etc., with a special 
chapter on profit-sharing in England. Profit-sharing has had its trial 

the largest scale in the United States, in the Pillsbury flour mills, 
Minneapolis. It is in successful practice with the N. O. Nelson 
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M.'iiuifactiiriiig C'oinpaiiy^ St. Louis; tlic Ifaines, Jones, t't Ciidbiny 
Coiiij)an 3 % Philadelphia; JIoFfinan ^ Billings Company, Milwaukee; 
Springliekl Foundry Company, Springlield, Mass, ; Rogers, Poet 
Com[)any, ISew York; Ara Cushman Company, Auburn, Ah*.; 
Wardw(dl Needle Company, Lake Village, N. H. ; Rice & GriClii, 
Manuhicturing Compaii}' , Worcester; the New York Staatz-Zeitiuig; 
n. O. Ilouglitou (fc Compan\% J. AY. Tufts, and W. 11. Zinn, diostoa : 
Rand, McNally lK:; (’omj>an 3 % Chicago; Globe Tobacco Comjmny, 
Detroit; IToctor Gamble, Ivoiydale, O. ; John VVbinamaker ; Valo 
A" Towne Manufacturing (kmipan 3 ', Stamford, Conn. ; Belling 

Company, ('oncord, N. 11.; Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. I. ; ITiblic Ledger, Philadelphia, and with other lirms. The ex- 
perience and results in each ease are described. Jh’olit-slniring has 
taken many forms, but Mr. Gilman, continuing his careful crilicisni, 
selects the better ones. Houses that determine the bonus in 
advance, as a fixed jiercentage on jirofits, are three times as numer- 
ous as those that dtderniine it on the closing of the books for the 
year. It is generally agreed that the basis on which the bonus shall 
bo ascertained is the amount of wages earned b 3 Mmch em})loye. Tin* 
most marked feature of distinction between the Frencli and Amer- 
ican exjierimmits is the importance attacdied in the former to pro- 
vision for the workmaifs future, the French houses retaining a pari 
of the dividend to labor for the purpose of providing a [lension for 
the aged or disabled workman. In summing the results of ])ast ami 
present experiments, and looking at the (piestion ])ositively and mg- 
atively, Air. (filman coneludes that pr(»lit-sharing, as compared Avith 
simjde Avages, lends to increase the jiroduct of a given industry, Jiiid 
to improve the quality of Avork and product, promotes eare of imple- 
ments and ceoiiomy of materials, and tends to secure industrial 
peace. — Hcntbl. 

“Katinc kou. Stuencith, or. Food and Diet in their relation to 
Health and Work,” pp. 2B6, by Dr. M. L. Holbrook, a well-known 
author of New York, is a valuable collection of the results of seiciiti- 
lic; investigation on this subject. Dr. Holbrook is tlie ])ublisheJ*. 

AVifAT 1 SAW AT Cassadoga Lake, 1888. — Addendum to the 
RevicAviii 1887 of the Seybert Commissioners' Report, by A. B. Rich- 
mond, Fs([. C(dby vfc Rich, publishers, Boston. 1889. 163 pages. To 
cents ; jjaper, 50 cents. The Seybert was killed in the fii'st Revii‘w: 
in this it is buried beyond resurrection. 

Studies in the Outlying Fields of Psvchiu Siuence, by llu<I- 
soii Tuttle, lias just been issued, and may bo obtained from the author, 
Berlin Heiglits, Ohio, for one dollar. 250 pages. It is just such liter- 
ature as the readers of this Journal approve. An interesting feature 
is the concluding chapter “ Personal Experience ; Intelligence, from the 
Sphere of TJght.” Of these communications from tlie spirit world the 
author says they '“•are no fictions of the imagination,” but ‘‘are the 
Avords of actual living beings who have once lived on earth hke 
ourselves.'’ Such testimony from so enlightened a source is ver\ 
valuable at the present time, when the student of psychic scieni^ 
needs above all to guard against vague speculation and irresponsihle 
statements. 
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^rof. ii. f. ©umijiton. 

In <.>ur progress tliroiigh life it is a rare pleasure In meet a truly 
noble nature. In the iutroductioii of Aiitlin.polngy for the better- 
ment of liunianity, how refreshing to meet one wlmse soul is sulli- 
ciently elevated to realize the grandeur and im]K)rtanee of such labors. 
Were not such to be met with occasionally i should leel like des])air- 
iiig of human ])rogress and relirnpiishing a thfinkless task. In Prof, 
ill .uisTON I found one of thos(^ who liv<‘ on the liigher plane of 


\ 

\ 



l^hilanthropy, and in his de])arture we r(?alize a great loss to educa- 
tion and social progress, lor which he would have done mueh before 
the close of this century. The following extracts from the Amcrlran 
do justice to his memory. 

Another light has gone out in our midst. A strong, brave, and 
scliohirly man has departed. It is with a lieavv lu^art tliat we wiite 
this ])ricf tribute to the inemory of our loved and esteemed friend 
und co-laborer. Prof. Iv. F. Ilumistoii, who loft us as the evening 
^hadows^were mantling the city on the fourth of last month. 
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His departure is a terrible blow to those of us who so well knew 
liiiu, who liad been associated with hmi so intimately, and who had 
learned to love him for his intrinsic grodness, as much as admire his 
splendid brain and broad, intellectual conceptions. Prof. Huiniston 
was a self-made man in the full sense of the word ; his life, his 
struggles, his victoj ies, his magnificent manhood, so imposing in its 
strength, so beautiful in its tenderness, and so radiant in its charity 
and tolerance, should be a powerful incentive to other lives now 
that he has been promoted, as it has already been in numerous cases 
while he walked the earth. 

Born in Great Barrington, Mass., he spent the years of infanc\ 
amid the stern, hardy influences and bi’acing atmosphere of New 
Bngland. 

When nine years of age his father failed, and tlie boy, to aid in 
keeping want and hunger from the door, was compelled to work in 
a cotton facttory lifteen hours a day. No society for the prevention 
of overworking children then existed, and by gray dawn, when ii 
was but four o’clock, little Franklin, as he was most frequently 
called, was expected to report for duty. From this hour until In- 
graduated from the Western Beserve (’oUege, at Hudson, Ohio, 
every stej) in his progress was contested by poverty and adveisitv. 
Every day was mai’ked by toil and endeavor , (iveiy hour a struggle 
for au education ; for success in the higlier walks of life ; for a nohle 
maidiood. Tlio ideal that floated in his mind was a lofty one, far 
beyond the coiieeptions or dreams of the ehildjeu assoeiated with 
liiiu, especially those in the same eircumstanees of life. Tie deter* 
mined to surmount all difheulties, to secure a coj/iege education, and 
rise to thc^ enviable heiglits to which his ideal beckoned. 

When lu^ was ten years old his father moved to Hudson, Ohio, 
and there, amid scenes of privation and ceaseless stiiving for a tool- 
hold and a livelihood, the boy spent the remainder of liis yontli, 
establisliing a character fur the most inllexible integrity aiuU un- 
swerving allegiance to duty. 

The Western Reserve Fiiiversity, situated at Hudson, soon hc- 
(iame the object of great interest to the ambitious boy. He longed 
to enter the college and gain athorougli education. He loved books 
most pwissionately, out poverty held him down ; tlie necessities of tlie 
family demanded his work; whatever he accomplished must be after 
the day's work was over or before the day's tasks opened. He was 
not to he halllcd, and dividing his time before and after the long 
work days in such a manner as to best serve his ends, he devoted 
one portion to studying the books he had access to, and the other as 
an apprentice to a car])enter and architect who took a kindly inter- 
est in the boy. In this manner, during the hours when most bo}> 
Avere enjoying childish pastime or wrapped in slumber, he became 
what in a small town like Hudson was regarded an excellent yoimg 
carijenter. In architecture he soon ran beyond his teacher, so iiiacdi 
so that his master referred all diilicult cases to liim. 

At the same time he was acquiring a wonderful amount of geuend 
information, as well as making admirable progress in his preparation 
for college. ' 
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Chemistry and geology were peculiarly fascinating studies to the 
l)oy, and for the man they never lost their charm. When nineteen 
years of age he went to Cleveland, and for a time was employed in a 
book store. This, of course, greatly increased his love for literature, 
and during spare moments he made splendid progress in his earnest 
pursuit after knowledge. When twenty-one he entered college, hav- 
ing, after matriculation, as his worldly wealth, ten cents and a chest 
of carpenter's tools. Yet with a settled determination to succeed, a 
brave, courageous heart that determined to know no defeat, lie set to 
work. When school was over, he worked at his carpenter’s trade 
till dark, and often after dark made doors and window sashes in 
tlic shop ; ill evenings he also made architectural plans and specihea - , 
(ions for houses for his employer. At other times, when work v as 
light, he spent his spare moments doing all manner of honorable 
work for small pittance, which, however, was absolutely necessary, — 
it enabled liim to pursue bis studies. 

After a time, Prof, llumiston secured the ])usition of princi})al in 
the Rockwoll-street school, in Cleveland, Ohio, where he became a 
gn*at favorite, not only with the parents, who found their childreii 
progressing more ra])idly than ever before, but also with the children 
whose j)iivilege it was to enjoy his instruction, for lie ])Ossessc(l in an 
nninont degree the rare faculty of entertaining the imagination 
while instructing Ihe brain. After a time he received a very tlat- 
teriiig offer from Poston, but ('levcland was not Avilling to give him 
up. A number of the wealthiest families united and organized the 
('Icvelaiid Academy, tonderiiig I’rof. Jluiniston tlie iiuinagemeiit of 
it, whicli he a(*cej)ted. The sidiool grew so rapidly that tlie young 
teaclicr found it necessary to have larger aiiartinents ; he accord- 
ingly bought the buildings of the (Ueveland Tniversity, which he 
(iianged into the celebrated ‘‘Cleveland Institute,” one of the 
largest, best, and most popular institutions of learning that Ohio 
has ever possessed. During all these years he had been making a 
thoroiigli study of medicine. He subsequently received the degree 
M.I)., and later occupied chairs in the (lllevehiiid Hospital Medical 
P<>ll(‘ge, also the Woman’s Homo'opathic College of (Cleveland. 

During the successful run of the Cleveland Institution, when the 
war broke out and the call “To arms" rang throughout the entire 
land. Prof. Hniniston turned Ids Institute into a military school. 
Prom its walls went forth over forty ollicers, togetlier with a host of 
thoroughly drilled ])rivates. d'liis military school contributed largely 
te Prof. Humiston’s fame, being as it was one of tlie best “emer- 
gency military institutes*’ ever organized. It may be interesting 
j^i'St liere, as indicating bow strong was his sympathy with the 
administration of President J^incoln, to observe that tlie tirst six- 
beiice lie ever earned was cheerfully given to the “ Pndevground 
Ihiilroad.*’ 

In 1868 he accepted a handsome offer made him for tlie Cleveland 
bistitute. About this time, through the solicitation of l^rof. J. A. 
Hiorne, of Cleveland, Ohio, he was persuaded to represent in Hreat 
Britain the American Missionary Association in its work for the 
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Freedom of tlie Soulli. lie decided to begin the work in Kdinbnrgh, 
Scotland. The work was organized in a inasierful manner, and Ik* 
made a number of ])iiblie addresses which were very well received 
and gave every promise of great results. The meetings lie addressed 
in Edinburgh were presided over by siicli men as tlie Kev. ddioinas 
(luthrie, Jiev. Tlioinas Candlisli, the Hon. James AY. Cowan, and tlie 
Hcv. William Arnott ; tlie work was in a most promising slate, when 
he was attacked by inllammatory rheumatism, a diseases from which 
he had suffered much before going abroad. He immediately con- 
sulted Sir James Y. Simpson, who advised Jiim that Ins only safety 
lay in going directly to the south of France, whilh(;r lu* Avent, aban- 
doning a work that had already grown very dear to his heart. Two 
years abroad completely restored his health, when he ndurned to 
America. 

During his travels abroad lie made the aecjiiaintance of many jiioni- 
inent jiersons whose friendshij) he enjoyed until his death. At one 
time, in crossing the jMeditei’ranean, at the Inst moment liefore stai t- 
ing a numlier of soldiers came aboard the steamer, crowding all the 
passengers into very limited quarters. During the trij), an accpiaint- 
ance said to Prof. Ilumiston, ••AYe have the Crown Prince of Prussia 
on board.” ‘‘Have we?"re})lied the Proh'ssor, “ I should like to 
see him.” “Theri^/he comes uoav,” said his friimd. “ Why, that is 
my room-mate.'' d'lie chance acquaintance rijiened into a, friendshij» 
during the succeeding days, in Avhich they Avalked arm in arm 
together iqion the deck and slejit in the same state-room, that re- 
sulted in the CroAvn Prince giving him a most cordial invitation to 
bring his Avife and visit him for several months at Ihulin. 

It AAnis Avhile in the Old World that he Avas elected a member of the 
Itoyal ecological Society of England and the Chemical Society ol 
Ijondoij. On liis return from the Old AYorld lie, in (Hinnection with 
his brother-in-laAA% founded the National Colony in iMinnesota, ami 
laid out the uoav tlourishing little city of AVoi’thington in the midst 
of this settlement. This colony Avas founded on strictly tenqieramT 
princijiles, and soon became a refuge for men addicted to drink, wiio 
longed for an asylum from temptation ; and to those interested in th(‘ 
great ]ua)blem of tem])erancc it is interesting to knoAV that dining 
the (ii'st seven years after the foundation of the colony, though llir 
settlement at the end of this period contained over three thonsaml 
persons, no one had been convicted of a crime, nor had the c.onnna- 
nity had any use for a jail. 

During his stay in Minnesota, and Avhile he Avas conneeded wilh 
the National Colony at VYorthington, Ih'ofessor Iliitniston s miim* 
Avas ])laced upon the prohibition ticket for governor. He knew, 
well as his friends, that an election Avas an imjiossibility, but 1h<‘ 
friends of tcniperaiice Avanted a strong ticket, and upon that accoiiih 
his name Avas jdaced at the head. When the Ileimblicans hmial 
that lie Avas on the temperance ticket, the executive committee com- 
municated with him, to know whether he Avould run upon t!ic 
Republican ticket, the nomination of Avhich at that time 
equivalent to an election. But Prof. Hnmistoii's heart was in the 
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work he had undertaken at Worthington, and he declined their 
offer, not, however, without a full appreciation of the compliment 
and honor thus shown him, 

Owing to a severe winter, a coal famine occurred the second' year 
after the founding of the colony. Prof. Humiston, out of liis 
private purse, bought a number of car loads of coal, which he freely 
gave the poor settlers without money or price. The settlement, 
however, did not prove the financial success anticipated, largely 
owing to Prof. Humiston’s big heart and generous nature, and in 
the course of a few years we find him in the East, devoting his time 
chiefiy to inventions and the perfecting of the valuable antiseptics 
which bear his name, and are probably the finest preservative 
preparations ever compounded. This perfected, he secured a number 
of valuable patents covering inventions of his own, many of which 
display a master mind. 

A little over a year ago he removed to Boston, primarily to super- 
intend the putting in of his new system of ventilation in Dr. 
Flower’s Health Palace of this city. To see this system in practical 
operation was one of the dearest dreams of his life. It is needless to 
give any extended notice of this great triumph in ventilation, by 
which the air in every room in the entire Health Palace is changed 
every few minutes ; how the fresh air is drawn into the building, 
heated and moistened in winter, and chilled by passing over great re- 
frigeratory chambers in summer, and then forced through the entire 
building l3y a powerful Sturtevant blower. Just three weeks after 
the opening of the new Health Palace the grand man, whose life 
had been at once simple and sublime, left us. He departed with no 
fear, no shadow of doubt or dread as to the other world, but, aside 
from the pangs occasioned by leaving his devoted wife and children, 
he was. ready to depart into the glorious summer land of the 
beyond. His life enabled him to carry out to the letter the lofty 
admonition of Bryant: — 

“ So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
'Po that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon ; but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

t an& <(Fnttcal. 

Journal oj!' Man. — Our little journal is utterly inadequate to 
Present the fourth part of the interesting matters which all intelli- 
gent persons should reJid. It accumulates in our portfolios irn- 
hiensely, and the temptation is i|ttPO% to take up some class of 
subjects and give it freer scope. ;iti^.fte next issue I may offer a 
fuller banquet of the marvellous. ' a 

Rapid Transit. — An electric railway car has been invented by 
Mr. J. T. Williams, and a model exhibited in tl^ Old South Church, 
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Boston, which will reduce the transit between New York and 
Boston to two hours. There can be no doubt that this rapid transit 
can b^ applied to mail matter. It could be effected by the pneuma- 
tic system alone. A safe arrangement of the rails will make it appli- 
cable to all transportation. 

A Great Drouth in 1889 is predicted by Prof. C. C. Blake for 
the Northern States. In the Southern States, including Kentucky, 
Kansas, and the greater jiart of Missouri, the rains will be sufficient, 
and he urges the planting of grain crops ; but in many Northern 
States “the crops will simply dry up long before maturity.’’ If this 
is verified his fame as a weather prophet will be firmly established. 

Scientific Demoralization. — The correlation of the mental 
faculties, explained in this iiunibcr of the Journal, shows how tho 
pursuit of physical science may be associated with a moral torpor 
and indifference to the highest truths. Of this the April number of 
the Fopnlar Science 3fonfhif/, edited by Dr. W. J. Youmans, gives 
veiy (jonclusive evidence. The leading article, by Professor Joseph 
Jastrow, upon “ The Psychology of Spiritualism,” is a fine example 
of pretended science and reckless misrepresentation of facts, of which 
no fair-minded and honorable person would be guilty. Like a police- 
court attorney handling a desj)erate case, Professor Jastrow makes a 
very plausible statement, which would be very convincing to any 
one who did not know the falsehood of his most important state- 
ments. Decisive facts, as well established by evidence as anything 
can be, and careful experiments by eminent scientists, are enfirebf 
ignored by Professor Jastrow, and the fraudulent trickery of mediums, 
which all intelligent spiritualists understand, presented as the sum 
total of the evidences of spiritual science. In this way he arrives at 
the conclusion that “ medium ” means impostor. By so dishonest a 
method it would be just as easy to prove that every doctor is a 
wilful murderer, and every clergyman a corrupt hypocrite. It is 
difficult to draw the line between the unfairness of reckless bigotry 
and the unfairness of the wilful liar. Upon this subject the Popiihtr 
Science 31onthhj^ as now conducted, is destitute of conscience, it 
will allow no refutation of a gross falsehood, and no demonstratiou, 
however brief, of any truth which it opposes. In this respect it is a 
model bigot. It is some years since one of its correspondents made 
a gross display of anatomical ignorance and blundering, which 1 
offered to rectify, but as his gross sciolism harmonized with some of 
the editor’s crude theories, no correction was permitted. , I have not 
proposed to reply to Professor Jastrow because 1 am entirely certain 
that no candid and truthful article on that subject would be admitted 
by Dr. Youmans. In this respect he does not differ much from the 
faculties of allopathic medical colleges generally, in which young 
men are corruptly taught to meet many new truths with contemp- 
tuous denunciation instead of candid investigation. To impair the 
love of truth in the young is a crime worthy of punishment it never 
receives. To corrupt the public mind by falsehood is also a crime 
for which there is no punishment except in cases of personal slander. 
This is a crime of which the most active opponents of spiritualiJ^ni 
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are generally guilty. Dr. Youinaiis, Professor Jastrow, Dr. Ham- 
mond, Rev. Dr. Talrnage, Rev. Joseph Cook, and a score of other 
prominent offenders lay aside all honorable sentiments when they 
discuss spiritualism. 

Vagaries of Invention. — Dr. A. de Bausset, of Chicago, pro- 
poses to construct a balloon of steely 218 yards long, and 144 feet in 
diameter, containing a vacuum, with which to travel around the 
world, seventy miles an hour, visiting the north pole and the princi- 
pal cities, and carrying two hundred passengers ! ! The ignorance of 
physical science, which is quite common among those who issue 
newspapers, is such as to permit the extensive publication of crazy 
scliemes like this by journals which would close their .columns 
against demonstrable psychic science. Dr. de Bausset estimates his 
balloon of steel plates 1-44 of an inch 'thick to tvreigh 260,686 pounds, 
but so flimsy a structure would flatten like a pancake, and if it 
liad no internal support it would crush like paper under an atmos- 
])heric pressure of over 600,000,000 pounds, if a vacuum were pro- 
duced; and if it had a steel frame-work to support the pressure, 
its weight would veiy far exceed a million pounds, so that after the 
vacuum Avas produced it would require an immense amount 
oF lifting power to raise it from the ground ! With hydro- 
gen gas we may construct light and effective balloons. A vacuum, 
even if perfect, has very little advantage over hydrogen gas as a 
lifting power, and no machine capable of supporting a vacuum could 
possibly be light enough to float in the atmosphere. This de Bausset 
balloon would be a suitable ac(iuisition for the G. N. K. K Esoteric 
('ollege and its helpless dupes. 

While tliis folly is preparing, Mr. Peter C. Campbell of Brooklyn 
who appears to be an intelligent scientific man, has prepared a bal- 
loon of elongated shape, with sails and propellers, by which it moves 
about, and which is to make its trial trip June 19. This would be a 
great success if the atmosphere would be so good as to keep quiet, 
but every balloon must be at the mercy of the wind. 

“Shoot Folly ab‘ it Flies.” — Ohmart and Butler are still at 
large, at some unknown distance from the police of Boston, and the 
C. N. K. R fraud is still blooming in the Esoteric Ma</azute^ and will 
no doubt gather in its crop of dupes, and verify Mine. Blavatsky’s 
terse definition, “ Gulls Nabbed by Knaves.” The two pretenders 
arc properly associated in our notice, though Ohmart has the worse 
reputation, as Butler has not given up the Ohmart frauds. 

Titles and Monotolies. — All professional titles carry within 
them the history of ages and systems that we are supposed to have 
outgrown. Before the establishment of universities in the middle 
1‘^ges, the world knew nothing about masters and bachelors of art or 
medicine. The title doctor, which merely signified “one learned 
in a profession,” sufficed. 

Under the old industrial guilds no workman was allowed to 
practise his handiwork freely unless he was a master, and the state 
imposed heavy penalties upon those who attempted to work at a 
trade without being licensed as such. Gradually this system got 
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into the professions, and nobody was allowed to practise one with- 
out being a Master of Arts. Thus the M.D.s, LL.D.S, and tlic 
whole list of titled professionals, were granted monopolies, and tin* 
price paid furnished pin money for the feudal monarch. 

The monopoly element of all these titles has been abolished, so far 
as the state goes, in all professions except the medical. With the 
new order of things under modern civilization, the titles remain as 
personal ornaments, but they do not prevent any untitled man from 
practising a profession freely, except the profession of medicine. 
Every man is allowed to be his own lawyer, and some of the best 
legal counsellors in this country have never been admitted to the bar. 

All attempts to vest a monopoly in a man by virtue of his title 
are animated by the spirits of out- worn ages and systems. Socially, 
men may tender any amount of homage they' choose to titles, but 
before the law all men should be allowed a fair chance, while being 
held strictly responsible for the results. This is democracy'. It is 
the spirit of the present age, and no progressive citizen should be 
afraid to face it. Why medicine should be an exception to all the 
other professions is not at all cleiir. — Bouton Crlohe. 

Religion in Congress. — The Snn has been watching and 
reporting the Senate attendance upon prayers. One day, fourteen 
Senators were in their places when the «f900 a session chaplain rose 
to tell the Lord what to do. The next day fifteen appeared. "Hie 
day following only five turned up. Another day" but four were on 
hand. The greatest number that has listened on any one day is 
twenty-five. The Senate is composed of seventy-six members. In the 
House the Buns correspondent found at prayers on Monday' of 
last week but one-sixteenth of the three hundred and twenty-live 
Congressmen. And these twenty-two didn’t look as though they 
cared much for what the blind chaplain had to say. — Truth Seekrr. 

Women’s Wages in the Cities. — The report of C’arroll J). 
Wright, commissioner of the Department of Labor, shows that work- 
ing women earn the following wages: Atlanta, $4.05 ; Baltimore, 
$4.18; Boston, $5.64 ; Brooklyn, $5.76 ; Buffalo, $4.27; Charleston, 
$4.22; Chicago, $5.74 ; Cincinnati, $4.50 ; Cleveland, $4.63 ; Indian- 
apolis, $4.67 ; Louisville, $4.51 ; Newark, $5.10 ; New Orleans, 
$4.31; New York, $5.85; Philadelphia, $5.34; Providence, $5.51; 
Richmond, $3.93; St. Louis, $5.19; St. Paul, $6.02; San Francisco, 
$6.91 ; San Jose, $6.11 ; Savannah, $4.99 ; all cities, $5.24.” 

allopathic mischief in PENNSYLVANIA. 

The medical oligarchy has been foiled in its legislative intrigues in 
seven States, besides Pennsylvania, in which there is at present 
a strong restrictive law, but the medical magnates of Philadelphia 
demanded something more. They asked for a new examining boar<b 
with tyrannical powers, under their own control. The Eclectics and 
Homoeopaths protested, demanding equality of rights. This tlie 
Legislature granted, and then the Philadelphia aristocracy lost all 
interest in their own bill. As a last effort they asked to admit no 
one to examination without a four years’ college course, but this 
was too much even for their own colleges, and the whole scheme 
came to an inglorious end. 
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'J'hk Panama Canal is a dismal failure. The j)roperty is going 
to ruin and the poor laborers it gathered are in many instances 
starving and dying. M. de Lesseps was a brilliant quack, of the 
kind that captivates the French, and Houlanger seems to be another. 

The Beechf:r Scandal. — Capt. H. V. Beecher has been indicted 
for I’obbing the Government in Washington Teiritory, at Port Town- 
send. Pbe New York Sun says: “Capt. Beecher's relations with 
the Treasury Department liave been a national scandal, (diargc 
after charge of dishonesty has been brought against him and the 
evidence formulated. There is scarcely any form of rascality possi- 
ble in the post he held which has not been attributed to liini. He 
has been imjdicated over and over again in conspiracies to defraud 
the (xovernment. IJe has been accused of altering the books, of 
procurijig perjured affidavits, of committing perjury himself, of 
setting up dummies with fraudulent claims against the Government, 
of being the partner and pal of opium smugglers, of embezzling 
iiiuney intrusted to him by ]>rivatp persons, of being the head robber 
in a gang systeniatically engaged in robbing the Government. It is 
a fact worth noting that the princi])al crimes, if not all the crimes, 
fur whi(di Cajjt. Beecher is now to be prosecuted, are of a date sub- 
sequent to the time when his true character became notorious.'’ Is 
not this case an illustration of heredity. The profound insincerity 
of liis father, Henry Ward Beecher, reaches its terrible fruition in 
the crimes of his son. Tlie affiliation of father and son with the 
notorious Comstock indicated their moral status. 

Conrclatton — Continued. 

Correlations of the lower intellect and animal faculties, illustrated in wild animals 
and in the physical force of our daily occupations — Their tendency to war — The 
hii^her faculties deal with emotion and mind instead of matter — Hence a superior- 
ity of woman — True education cultivates the higher emotions — Its methods — 
Value of amusement — Doubtful influence of intellectual culture — The stern ten- 
dency of physical science described by Frances Power Cobbe. 

. Fo rccajiitulate our intellectual correlations, the lower or animal 
intellectual organs correlate witli the bold, aggressive, and hostile 
mgans of the occiput, both being largely developed in wild ani- 
mals, -in all beings that lead a very active life. Hence these ani- 
mals generally excel civilized man in the quickness and acuteness of 
their perceptions by Avhich they escape the liunter, and tlie fierceness 
<>1 their warlike qualities. 

As this lower intellect recognizes only physical objects, and its 
correlative impulses act by physical force, they have no moral quali- 
bes. Hence dealing with physical objects in occupations that re- 
quire force rather than skill, cultivates the animal nature, developing 
u rude and often turbulent character. A large jiortion of mankind 
lu the energetic pursuit of agriculture, lumbering, mining, fishing, 
bansportation, and manufactures, cultivate in themselves a predomi- 
uance of the animal nature ; and oven the more refined labors of the 
flftisan and merchant, though more intellectual, relate to the physical 
*uid cultivate the animal nature also. History shows that nearly all 
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nations ever liave been and still are living in the spirit of wiki aiii. 
inals whose teeth, claws, and growls are ruled by the same faculties 
as the bayonets, rifles, and booming cannon of our half-civilized na- 
tions. 

In the learned professions that deal with sciences, doctrines, and 
government, with less necessity for physical labor, a higher character 
is developed — the character of intelligence and self-respect. But the 
higher, qualities of human nature come from the faculties that deal 
with human emotions — with mind instead of matter — faculties 
that occupy thetupper surface of the brain. These faculties have 
their exercise in social intercourse, and mainly in family life, licnco 
the life of woman tends to give her a higher moral nature, and man 
finds in the conjugal relation the moral i)ower that counteracts the 
selfishness and hardness of business life. 

In a true system of education the higher sentiments are cultivated 
even more assiduously than the intellect, with the gratifying result 
that they do not fatigue and debilitate, do not produce myopia or 
injure the eyes in any way, but give them additional brightness. They 
do not produce the sensitive, unsocial, and cheerless, or niisanthro])ic 
disposition which results from excessive mental culture, but exactly 
the opposite, — the cheerful, social, friendly, normal character. The 
desire to please and attract, and the desire to witness happiness are the 
bases of moral culture. The disinterested sympathy is the anterior, 
and the desire to win or attract is the posterior, j^ortion of the antero- 
posterior correlation in the ethical region of the brain. In a normal 
school the teacher must be a lover of the pupils, and it is seldom that 
a man is so well qualified for this position as a woman. The perva- , 
ding influence of a character full of love and dignity is a continual 
education of the higher nature. In addition to this there must be a 
continual exercise of the higher sentiments by songs. The voice 
should be briefly raised in song every hour of the day, and every song 
should by its sentiment and its air cultivate some noble sentiment. 
The same noble sentiments should be exj)ressed in declamations or in 
dramatic dialogues ; and the jierformance of all. the little courtesies 
that belong to friendly intercourse should be maintained until they 
become habitual. An important but too often netflectexi portion 
the posterior ethical energies is the desire to amuse and be amused 
which has been proscribed by a false theology. The cultivation ol 
the gayety which develops smiles and Langhtfir is an important poi’ 
tion of our ethical culture, associated with the occipital region just 
above the social impulses. 

The lower* intellectual or perceptive group does not co-openite 
with the higher sentiments, and hence intellectual culture on the 
lower plane of mere physical knowledge and memory has no benen- 
cial ethical tendency, except to the extent that it may interfere witli 
the indulgence of the worst propensities. 

It is apparent from the laws of correlation that intellectiial cidture 
has not much to do with the development of the nobler qualities ol 
human nature, and that the intellectual culture which relates to ph}' 
sical science and business alone, the object of the lower forms o 
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intellect, correlates witli the stern and discordant elements of 
character rather than with the generous and harmonious. This has 
not escaped the attention of other observers, and lias been well ex- 
pressed by Frances Power Cobbe in the Confemporari/ Review, It is 
to be observed, however, that tlie science to which she refers is simply 
the fashionable physical science, not the broad science which includes 
the psychic life of the universe, and which sustains and enlightens 
religion. 

‘^Science is essentially revolutionary. The one thing certain about 
;i (rreat man of science is that in a few years his ihoories and books 
will be laid on the shelf. Like coral insects, the scientists of yester- 
day, who built the foundations of the science of to-day, are all dead 
fnmi the moment that their sucfcessors have raised over them another 
incli of the interniinable reef. 

'^Tlie student of literature, dealing with human life, cannot forget 
for a moment the existence of such things as goodness wdiicli he must 
honor, and wickedness which he must abhor. But physical science, 
dealing with unmoral nature, brings no such lessons to her votaries. 
There is nothing to revere even in a well-balanced solar system, and 
nothing to despise in a microbe. Taking this into consideration it 
might have been foreseen that the scientific spirit of the age would 
have been deficient in reverence, and as a matter of fact 1 think it 
will be conceded that so it is. It is a spirit to which the terms ‘im- 
perious ’ and ‘ arrogant ’ may not unfitly be applied ; and some times 
we may add ‘overbearing,’ when a man of science thinks fit to re- 
buke a theologian for trespassing on his ground after he has been 
trampling xill over the ground of theology. Perhaps the difference 
betweeji the new ‘ bumptious ’ spirit of science and the old, exqui- 
sitely modest and reverent tone of Newton and Ilerschel, Frfraday and 
Lyell, vs only due to the causes which distinguish everywhere a church 
tiiiuiqdnint from a church militant. But whatever they may be it 
seems clear that it will scarcely be in an age of science that the 
prophecy will be fulfilled, that ‘the meek shall inherit tlie earth.’ 


* . . Turn we to the influences of the scientific spirit on religion. 
It is hardly too much to aflSrm that the advance of that spirit has 
been to individuals and classes the signal for a subsidence of religious 
faith and religious emotion. Judging from Darwin's experience, as 
that of a typical man of science, just as such a one becomes an ein- 
hodiinent of the scientific spirit, his religious sentiment flickers and 
expires like a cand^o in an airless vault. Speaking of his old feelings 
^1 ‘ wonder, admiration, and devotion,’ experienced while standing 
^niid the grandeur of a Ih*azilian forest, he wrote in later years, when 
science liad made him all her own : ‘ Now the grandest scenes would 

Ji^^t cause any such convictions and feelings to rise in my mind. It may 
■je truly said that I am like a man wlio has become color blind,’ Nor- 
the deadening influences stop at his own soul. As one able re- 
of his ‘life ’in the wrote: — ‘No sane man can deny 

lliirwiri’s influence to have been at least contemporaneous with a gen- 
'I'al decay of belief in the unseen. Darwin’s theism faded from his 
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mind without disturbance, without perplexity, without pain. These 
words describe his influence as well his experience*.' 

“The causes of the anti-religio\j^s tendency of modern science may 
be found, I believe, fir«t, in the closing up of that ‘gate called Beau- 
tiful,’ through which many souls h»ve been wont to enter the temple ; 
second, in the diametric opposition of its, method to the method of 
spiritual inquiry ; and third, to the hardness of character frequently 
produced (as we have already noted) by scientific pursuits. These 
three causes, I think, sufficiently account for the antagonism between 
the modern scientific and the religious spirits, quite irrespectively of 
the bearings of scientific researches and criticisms on the doctrines 
of either natural or traditional religion. Had science inspired her 
votaries with religious sentinient, th^ would have broken their way 
through the tangle m theological difficulties, and have opened for us 
a highway of faith at once devout and rational. But of all improb- 
able things to anticipate now' in the world is a scietitific religious re- 
formation. Lamciinais said there was one thing worse than athe- 
ism— namely, indifference whether atheism be true. The sciemtihc 
spirit of the ago has reached this point. It is contented to be agnos- 
tic, not atheistic. It says aloud, ^ I don’t know ; ’ it mutters to those 
who care to listen, ‘I don’t care.’ The scientific spirit has undoubt- 
edly performed prodigies in the realms of physical discovery. 

“Its inventibns have brought enormous contributions to the ina 
terial well-being of man, and it has widened to a magnificent horizon 
the intellectual circle of his ideas. Yet, notwithstanding all its sj)lcn- 
did achievements, if it foster only the lower mental faculties, while it 
paralyzes and atrophies the higher ; if reverence and sympathy and 
modesty djvindle in its shadow; if art and poetry shrink at its touch; 
if morality be undermined and perverted by it; and if religion 
perish at its approach as a flower vanishes before the frost — then I 
think we must deny the truth of Sir James Paget’s assertion, that 
nothing can advance human prosperity so much as science. She has 
given us many precious things, but slie takes away things more pre- 
cious still.” 

In Sir II. Alcock’s work on Japan we may find a forcible illustra- 
tion of the divorce between intellect and virtue, as follows : A 
people may have the highest artistic and literary culture, and yet be 
thoroughly pagan in spirit and brutalized in their lives. ♦For what 
kind of existence did the Romans live, whose pastime was 
wholesale butcheries of the amphitheatre? The most civiliztid 
people of the earth found their chief delight in watching wild beasts 
rend human beings to pieces, or men and prisoners pitted against 
each other for the not less brutal and deadly combat.” We may 
observe the debasing influences of an exclusive in tellectualism every- 
where, and especially in Religion and Medicine. The former, 
occupied mainly in scholastic theology and external ceiSemonial, has 
to a great extent lost sight of the ethical teachings bt the 
Testament ; and the latter, dominated by the rigid spirit of physica 
science, looks with intense jealousy upon benevolent improvement 
not introduced by its own guild. 
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25eponli ttje 45ate0, anti ^iitjesttie of tJje <0lli ^oieetutre. 

Animals are kept in herds, aud their masters erect the boundaries 
or fences within which they may enjoy fife. The ruler, the soldier, 
and the priest liave established the boundaries for mankind. To go 
beyond them is a dangerous disloyalt]^ to the over-ruling powers, 
for which millions have paid with their lives. There must be loyalty 
in tlioiight as well as action. To think beyond specified limits is an 
error — egregious means liteflniljy beyond or away from the 

herd. 

Nevertheless it is only they who leave the herd and thus encounter 
tlie danger of proscription that break down the fences and enlarge 
the field of knowledge — the area of human happiness. 

As the limits liave been adjusted heretofore — physical science was 
coiilined in narrow limits by governments, priegts, and colleges, until 
(lalileo and his nunrt^rous successors established sciences upon the 
ruins of sectarian faith. Physical science is now emancipated; for 
the church no longer dares to oppose either geography or geology, 
chemistry or physiology. 

But a much larger freedom is demanded by the foremost thinkers 
of the nineteenth century, and the struggle is still in progress between 
those who demand and those who deny freedom of thought. The 
priesthood and their confiding ]^llowers demanded and still demand 
that we shall bow before tradition, shall accept as divine guidance a 
collection of old manuscripts, gathered by very unreliable men, 
hiheritcd from an ignorant, unscientific, credulous, and barbarous 
period, the very autliorship of which is largely in doubt, and shall 
not investigate for ourselves the ])ost-mortem life of humanity. 
As well might they demand that we rely upon Greek and Roman 
authors for the geograi)hy of Europe, and object to our visiting 
Kurope for ourselves. 

riicy are now reinforced by college professors who deny the 
future life of man and assail every attempt to investigate it with the 
same outcry of fraud and falsehood which first assailed Galileo. 
Yke Ilorkey they \^ill neither look through the telescope nor accept 
fne testimony of those who do, aud thus we have the singular 
spectacle of two antagonistic classes, the infidel materialists and 
the devout Bibliolaters, suspending tlieir strife to stand guard 
together art,t|e fences which keep the herd in its pasture. 

Bare to investigate that future life which the church affirms, and 
yuu have the clerical anathema, reinforced by the professor’s boycott, 
Proclaiming that you are an outlaw beyond the realm of both reli- 
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gion and science, — an outlaw in religion for demonstrating its funda- 
mental truth — an outlaw in science for enlarging its domain. 

Nevertheless we dare to investigate as millions have dared. In 1842 
i Miscovered the proximity of the world of emancipated spirits and 
proposed a society to ascertain what communication we might hold 
with it. The poet Bryant was one of the first with whom I f)roposed 
to begin the exploration, but for political reasons he withdrew, and 
other labors prevented me from prosecuting the design. When the 
Rochester rappings were announced, I at once vindicated their truth 
and explained their philosophy in the old Jottunal of Man, then 
published at Cincinnati. If my proposed society had gone into 
operation it would have been the first to announce the intercom niun- 
ion of two worlds. 

The science of the brain shows that post-morfem is under far 
different and more ethical conditions than those of terrestrial life. 
Antiihopology is not a limited science, like the physiology of 
medical colleges, dealing in bones, muscles, viscera, and nerves alone. 
The science of man reaches throughout the universe, for it embraces 
the poHt-morteni as well as the ante-ynortem existence of man, who is 
not, as supposed by the priests of India, a disintegrated being inca[)- 
able of communication with the earth sphere after mortal life is ended, 
but has, on the contrary, a far nobler life and a far wider sphere of 
knowledge and interesting relations. 

No other medical professor or editor forty years ago dared to 
sustain or was competent to illustrate tlie physical phenomena by 
which mankind were roused to the reality of the spirit world. Nor 
has there in these forty years been much development of a spirit of 
scientific investigation of the spiritual phenomena. Ninety-nine in 
the hundred receive the facts without an hour’s thought as to tlicir 
philosophy. 

As I propose in this number to iilustrato both the facts and llie 
philosophy, let us first consider the scientilic basis of the spiritual 
phenomena and the j^ost-mortem life. 

Anthropology shows that the nature of man may be divided into 
two opposite groups of elements — those which associate with the 
basii^ of the brain, below the ventricles, and those which associate 
with brain^ above the ventricles. Tlie former faculties of the basilar 
regfcu hpi upon tlie body and maintain our intercourse with the 
physical world in which we live. Tlieir tendency is altogether 
earfliward and op])Osed to the liigher faculties which lie in the brain 
above the ventricles. 

These higher faculties make essentially the true higher life of mam 
for they do not directly relate to the perishing body, but embody 
those powers and emotions, with concentred will and expansive in- 
telligence, which constitute our siiiritual being, and which in 
interior. poiiVlilutions of the brain bring man into relation with the 
infinite life, the oversoul of the universe. There are no physical 
functions in the most interior median convolutions and septxm ho-f 
diDiu which bring man into relation with the unseen world. 

Thus are the opposing spiritual and material elements of mini s hie 
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connected intimately by many fibres in the brain — the former relating 
chiefly to man’s immortal career and the latter to his life in the body ; 
ill which life, invested with bodily organs and surrounded by a material 
world, it has a natural advantage over th^ higher nature. Hence is 
the earthly career of humanity a career of imperfection, of disease 
mingled with health — of vice and crime mingled with virtue. 

The animal nature is the inevitiible condition of existence on the 
earth, and the evils to which it is liable belong to tlie career of every 
iiulividual, for tj^iese evils cannot be controlled exce|5t by the abso- 
lute dominance of the higher nature, associated with the upper 
brain and responsive to the supernal world. 

Involution may bring oji this ascejulancy of the higher nature, but 
iicitlier the church, the colleges, nor the go\’ernment are doing much 
for that evolution. The “ New Education ” has shown how this 
liigher life may be attained, and all the measures it proposes will in 
time be adopted, because they are obviously proper. 

That higher evolution brings mail to his normal position, which he 
does not occupy at present. His normal position is to have his 
higher nature in as close relations with the spirit world as his lower 
miture is with the world of matter. 

in this coudition the serenity, peace, love, and hope of the higher 
spheres would rule the earth-life, banishing vice, crime, and disease. 
For life is a spiritual (|uality which ilows from the spiritual into the 
|)hysical, and when man lives chielty in his higher nature, his life is 
fuller and more, perfect, and is capable if necessary of being rein- 
forced from above. 

The life of each individual typifies the evolution of the entire 
race. His antenatal embryonic life is a successive passage through 
the stages of development which belong to the entire animal kingdom 
of brain and spine-bearing animals. When first recognized by the 
microscope his nervous system corresponds with that of the fish, and 
this is followed by tlie reptile, bird, and quadruped forms, before the 
fully developed human. 

Having attained Hie liumaii form at birth, in a soft and crude 
condition of the brain, evolution carries the human being from the 
aniiujility of infancy and boyhood to the mature responsibility of 
adult life, in which the brain, ripening from below upward, has 
attained a sufficient balance to make him ^ responsible being, capable 
of being controlled b}^ law and social influence. 

The process of ripening is followed by the process of decay, in a 
mmilar order. The restless life and vigorous growth (from the 
power of the basilar organs in infancy) gi'adually ceases, until in old 
age the growth of the tissues fails to repair their necessary waste, 
and the muscular powers are inadecjiiate to the daily labors of life, 
fhe moral powers are now no longer ruled, by the mans enfeebled 
passions and ajipetites, and if the moral nature has bten duly culti- 
vated liis life attains a high <legree of tranquil virtue. He is now 
Diled by the tramiuil, spiritualizing faculties, wliich gradually with- 
draw the life from the inferior animal nature- until it l3ecomes incap- 
able of animating the body, and the body must be abandoned by the 
spirit ^s a decaying tenement wliidi it cannot successfully use. 
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The ascent out of the body takes place from the summit of the 
brain. Tlie body dies from below upwards, and so does the brain. 
Life lingers in the top, in that spot, fully an inch on each side of the 
sagittal suture of the skull, where the convolution lies which pro- 
duces trance or suspended animation. Tlie tendency of this faculty 
is to carry man up out of his body into the spirit world, as the Kev. 
Wni. Tennant, of New Jersey, fras carried in a state of apparent 
death (his friends demanding ]:|s burial), while he declared after- 
wards that he was enjoying the most exquisite pleasure of life with 
his friends in the spirit world. 

The departure of the spirit in this manner has often been seen by 
clair\oyants, and it is established b}'' my experiments, in which this 
region has been sufficiently excited to subdue tlie action of the heart, 
and bring on a sense of impending death. In one experiment the 
2 )ulse at the wrist was entirely sus]>ended. 

If the transition frdm mortal to immortal life is thus produced by 
the failure of the region of Vital Force (wliicli counteracts the ii])- 
ward tendency) and by the power of the higher faculties, which tend 
to their celestial home, it follows that the post-mortem life is an ex- 
pression of this higher tendency, less restrained by the power of the 
lower nature. 

Hence all persons, in passing from terrestrial life, lose the strong 
appetites and passions that ruled them liere, and even spirits of tlie 
criminal class cease to be dangerous and become amenable to instruc- 
tion and improvement. 

If it were not so, our departing criminals might make life unendur- 
able. They might originate incendiary tires, might prompt murders, 
and miglit establish an infernal discord in society by circulating 
falsehoods and slanders. But in the communications that 1 have wit- 
nessed I have been struck with the pervading courteous and friendly 
spirit — carefully shunning all remarks of evil tendency and endeayor- 
iiig to diffuse a happy and kindly iiilluence adorned with jioetic refine- 
ment. ^ Indeed, it is not at all rare for controlling spirits to improvise 
poetry on any subject, graceful alike in sentiment and in language. 
The poetry delivered extemporaneously on any subject mentioned by 
such mediums as Jennie Hagan, Mrs. Hyzer, Mrs. Idllie, Mrs. Jiicli- 
mond, and a number of masculine mediums, constitutes a marvellous 
phenomenon, which materialistic scientists liabitually ignore, al- 
though such a display of ])oetic power, soimdimes coming Iroiii 
persons who are not poets in their ordinaiy mental condition and 
\yho cannot poetize thus until the inspiration comes, is one ol Ibe 
most effective demonstrations of the world of spirit power that sur- 
rounds us. 

Suppose that in the midst of one of his substantial political 
speeches, Mr.^Cleveland (ex-president) liad suddenly launched iutt) 
an extemporaneous gush of graceful poetry appropriate to his thcnie, 
and delivered without •a moment’s hesitation, would not the whole 
American press and European also have overtiowed with astonish' 
inent at so improbable an occurrence, while unfriendly critics wonk 
have accused him of having memorized the poem in advance. Bu 
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poetry, coming whenever called for and upon any theme suggested^ 
occurs habitually on the spiritual rostrum or in private life with- 
out exciting any serious thought among our literati. 

There is no end of supercilious sneers at the intelligence coming 
from spirit sources through mediums, because credulous and ignorant 
niediiims often attribute their crude and feeble utteranceS|to exalted 
spirits, and equally credulous listeners may believe in the high 
sjdritual origin of commonplace twaddle or platitudes. The publica- 
tion of such messages in some spiritual books has done much to dis- 
credit spiritual science, as the critics fasten upon these, paying no 
attention to works of spiritual inspiration, full of grand and beauti- 
ful thoughts, and pervaded Avith tlie most exquisite ethical instruc- 
tion. The lofty ethical instruction of the foujiders of Chi-istianity is 
sometimes paralleled by equally noble and sacred utterances to-day, 
coming from the same supernal world which has been the source of 
inspiration in all ages. 

Ihit the most satisfactory demonstration of supernal intelligence 
is that which our materialistic scientists and dogmatists habitually 
disregard or overlook. It is ])robablc that they know very little of 
siK'h fa(ds, for they never seek them and never seriously reflect upon 
tliein. I refer to the innumerable instances wliich have occurred 
and are occurring daily, in which the spirit power of some deceased 
friend comes through a medium to the sick chamber, to correct the 
diagnosis of disease aaid to make a curative prescription. 

In my personal observation of such prescriptions and diagnoses 
tliirty-iive years ago, I never fouml any error or inaccuracy in the 
instruction from our spiint friends. The deceased physician proved 
to l)e far more sagacious and reliable than he had been in his mortal 
life. Thousands have had the same experience, and the most aston- 
ishing cures are continually being published,^ credited to the s[)irit 
power that operates through intelligent mediums — sometimes physi-. 
cians, sometimes persons avIio have no medical knowledge. 

Are not such facts, which might be re])orted by the thoiisand, con- 
clusive demonstrations of the disembodied intelligence which has 
^^aved so many lives, and is it not the duty of every honorable 
i^cientist to recognize such facts? Is it not the duty of the Journal 
op Man to present such facts to its readers? 

riic glorious truth that our deceased friends are ever ready to help 
us, iind that by living on their high ethical plane Ave may have their 
cooporation in all noble deeds and thoughts is one of the most 
<lolightful truths of Anthropology, one, too, which is illustrated in the 
gieatest works of genius, alike in music, poetry, painting, eloquence, 
philosophy. The inspiration of Homer, Socrates, Aspasia, Joan 
m Arc, and Shakespeare was the same supernal assistance that has 
oeeii given to Ole Bull, to John H. Gough, and to llaiTiet ^leecher 
btoAve. It has been given, too, in some degree to those Avho have not 
'iscd it Avisely or Avell, for it is also true that psycliic powers, like all 
other intellectual faculties, may be developed Avithout a corre- 
sponding ethical nature. 

<Up hA?^*** Cunningham, of Minneapolis, Kansas, is stated by his friends to have been given up to 
been p faculty, after he had spent $2000 for their unsuccessful services, and to have 

cured and restored to health by a medmmistic physician who charged him only two dollars. 
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The co-operation of a power outside of self has often been recoti^. 
nized by gifted writers. Sir Walter Scott recognized his own inspir- 
ation, and said that liis lingers sometimes appeared to act indepen- 
dent of Ids head. 

Wlience come these marvellous powers which guide some men in- 
tuitively to extraordinary success in the walks of ambition, as they 
lead others to famous intellectual achievements, profound philoso- 
phy, profound invention, or brilliant expression ? '^Hiey come from 
tliat portion of the brain whicli comes to the surface in the temples 
behind the eyes and in tlie parallel region where the hemispheies 
come together against the. that separates them. A large devel- 
opment of these regions gives the intuition of genius, if they are 
vitalized by an active circulation, and that depends mainly upon tlie 
occipital region of the brain, to give the necessary energy of tem])cra- 
inent. 

The ins[)irational s])eakors who are most eflRcient on the roslium 
possess this occipital development. The Grecian forehead, like tlmt 
of the statues of Psyche and of Asjmsia, in which the front lobe pro- 
jects at the root of the nose, is a form that indi(;ates the intuitive 
faculties. Out of these faculties arises a true knowledge of tlie 
spirit world and a clear appreciation of truth, not the su|)erstitions 
of antiquity, which arose from ignorance and self-suflicient s})ecuhi- 
tion, but tlie clear practical science whicli has arisen in America. 

By means of these faculties, the divinest jiart of man’s consliti/^ 
lion, they wlio are gifted may comninne at unlimited distances ou 
earth or in heaven, as the psychometer per(ieives the distant reginiis 
oil the earth, or the most exalted life in heaven. And more than 
this, the spirit power may go forth with the intelleetual facultv and 
impress the <listant friend either with the idea to be given or widi 
the healing jiower wliich is usually felt <mly in presence of Hie 
parties. Sjnritual healing thus was jierforined liy tJie late Dr- 
Newton too often to permit any doubt of its reality, and tlie siiine 
])ower is habitually exerted now' by tliose avIio discard medicine and 
cure by mind healing, wliich is not prevented from success by aii> ol 
the faiitastic theories with which it is associated. 

There is a world of wonders in the operation of spiritual power 
and spiritual intelligenee, which is claily^ becoming more Avoiidiuinl 
and instrneti^^. I’he spirit ))ower that Avrites messages and paints 
pictures on closed slates, makes picture's in panes of glass, plays «)n 
musical instruments, carries mediums in the air, lifts pianos and 
tables and presents itself in the hiimaii form that was ()iic(^ fainiliiii* 
as a friemi, Avill continue its enlightening work until heaven is 
brought very near, and sacred truth takes the place of decaying 
superstition. 

Tlie rovciutionary jiower and value of psychic* science render it 
advisable to give it a fuller development than usual in this nuniiicr 
of the Journal of Man, for of all questions that interest us none 
can compare in importance with the question of future life — 
question that comes to us all, and the answer to Avhieli is not tar ell- 
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“ There will come a morning that I shall not see, 

And a summer whose sunshine and greenness will be 
As fair to others as this is to me ; 

But where, when the morning shall dawn, will T be ? ” 

Prof. Huxley lias written upon this subject simply to make a 
supercilious display of his ignorance and his brutal indifference to 
th (3 elaborate and careful researches of able and honorable scientists 
whose writings he has never read. Alderman Barkas, an able 
investigator, has replied to him as follows : — 

The learned Professor has devoted a few hours to the investiga- 
tion of some of the most elementaiy phenomena, and yet from that 
trilling and manifestly biassed investigation he ventures to give the 
most dogmatic opinions respecting the subject, and designates all 
wlio practise or believe in tlie jdienomena, and the spiritual theory 
associated with them, as dupes or knaves, 

“ As a contrast to Professor Huxley’s casual investigation of the 
alleged facts, 1 may mention that 1 have, as opportunities presented 
tlie nisei ves, cautiously investigated them for nearly forty years ; that 
1 am not and never have been mediumistic ; that 1 have examined 
tlicMii as a cool and dispassionate outside observer ; that 1 was as ready 
to accept or reject one theory as another, provided the evidence were 
rloai’; and that the result of the whole inquiry is, that T have re- 
ooivod proof palpable of most of the more advanced phenomena 
that are alleged to have occurred at seances, and that, making the 
\vi<lcst allowances for illusion, deception, hypnotism, mesmerism, and 
all the natural agencies tliat are offered as exjilanatory of the alleged 
iiicts, T believe that they are real, genuine, non-illusory, and inex- 
l'li(;al)]o on any ordinary laws of physics and psychology. I have 
soeu, for example, rooms filled with mflfving luminous points of vari- 
ous colors ; I have re(piested the colored luminous bodies to move in 
various directions, and they have olieyed my expressed desires. 1 
iiavc ill full light had a guitar played in my own hands. I have had 
writing, both in longhand and in phonograph}", ])roduced upon 
I'iqx^r and slab* held by myself. 1, and other observers at the same 
time, have seen numerous human forms grow up out of ap])aient 
•x'tliingncss in an open room, the medium visibly sitting with us, 
I have seen those forms disappear in the ojien room without 
serceu of any kind ; I have seen, shaken hands with, and even em- 
•‘l ueed them, and they have vanished in the centre of the apartment. 
^ have had answers to hundreds of questions asked in writing and 
Implied to in writing, by a comparatively illiterate medium, on vari- 
(U'itical departments of physics, music, metaphysics, psychology, 
and have all the MSS. in my possession, the answers being 
tliat I could not with careful preparation improve their excel- 
and such as I believe Professor Huxley, with his lifelong 
i^Uuly and exceptional ability, could not equal under similar condi- 
bons. All the MSS. are extant, they are in my cabinet, they are 
to the investigation of Professor Huxley or any other gentle- 
Juaii who may desire to examine them, and I shall be gl5,d to ask the 
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Mr. Edwin Else, of 13 Hultoii street, Manchester, England, pub- 
lislies \n The Two Worhh the following statement: — 

“On Good Friday last Mr. James Smith, formerly residing at 
12 Nield street, Fairfield street, Manchester, a young man with whom 
I w^as personally acquainted, left his home, and went ostensibly to 
take a day’s pleasure in the country. Although no reason could ])o 
divined by his family for his prolonged abseiice, day after day passed 
without his return, or any tidings being heard of him. When a week 
had passed away, feeling deeply for the allliction of his family, and 
having heard much of the powers of clairvoyance and psychometry, 
1 determined to try if they could be made available in this case. 
Having obtained from his family some of his wearing a])parel lately 
worn, and charged witli his magnetism, I carefully folded them u]) so 
as to isolate tliem from contact with other objects, and called on 
Mr. J. B. Tetlow, in company with a friend as a witness of what 
might occur. Mr. Tetlow, who bears the reputation of being a suc- 
cessful psychometrist, no sooner came in contact with the things be- 
longing to Mr. Smith than he fell down and ])ersonated a man drown- 
ing, remaining in an unconscious stale for nearly twenty minutes, 
when he came to himself 1 told liim 1113^ object was to find a person 
who was lost, and he immediately gave an accurate description of 
Mr. Smith, together with a number of details of which I had no 
knowledge, but wdiich I have since ])roved to be corn^ct. He then 
went on to trace Mr. Smith to JVorthendon, a ])lace which neither 
Mr. Tetlow nor I had ever seen. lie described him going down a 
lane which leads to a river and a landing-stage for boats. He gave a 
<5loso desciiptiem of the place — since jiroved to be most accurate — 
and declared the man was drowned, but the body was hidden, rind 
for the ])resent held in the mud of the river banks, and wunild with 
miudi (lil’liculty be extricated and recovered. Investigation was ini- 
mcdiately comnienced, and at tirst jirovcd fruitless, but within four- 
teen days from the time of my nnfortnnate friemfs disappearance, 
the body was found iloating on the water at the jioint indicated by 
Mr. Tetlow. On the bth of May an inquest was held on the body, as 
reported in the iManchester Evenhiji News of tliat date. Again all 
Ml*. Tetlow’s statements wera confirmed as to the cause of death, 


which the companions who had been with him — the whole jiarty 
drinking heavily — attributed not to suicide, but accident. J 
not take u}j siiacc by describing the wonderful accuracy of all Mr- 
Tetiow's statements — these being made of a total stranger, and with 
no cine to guide him htft the tnurh of name <\f wif jxxir frieuifn urto'h'^ 
of ieniri}u/ appifrel, I give this statement for the truth's sake, and as 


a pai’t of the marvels of jireseiit day revelations.” 

Bella French Swisher, in the Phrenolopieid Journaf speaks 01 
dreams as follows: “Some years ago, on an autumn night, 1 took the 
cars at Austin, Minn., for Burlington, Ja. The train was many hours 
late, and we were informed that it would not reach Cedar Rapids (the 
j)lace where the passengers should have had supper) until about four 
o’clock the following morning, which would be the only chance to 
secure a breakfast. As it was alread}' midnight, the majority of the 
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sleeping car passengers decided not to be called so early, myself 
iiinoiig the others. Then I fell asleep, iind my dream seated me on 
llie top of the baggage car. Presently we came to a rushing river 
and a bridge. But — horrors ! As 1 looked down I saw on my right- 
hand side a broken stringer I I tried to call cut to the engineer, but 
J could not ; and in my despair T clasped my hands and gave up my- 
self for lost ; for the train was already uj^on the bridge. One glance 
at the broken timber, the rushing water, the overhanging trees, and 
the dim blue sky; and then a bang, a jerk, and 1 awoke to fiml that 
the engine had been reversed and that the train was moving back- 
ward. 

We breakfiisted at Cedar Bapids and spent tlie day there, for the 
bridge over the Cedar river had to be repaired befoie the train could 
])ass over it. Tlie engineer discovered a broken stringer after the 
train had struck the bridge, and by suddenly reversing the engine 
saved a terrible disaster. TJiat evening, when we again reached the 
Cedar River I ste])ped upon the platform and took a view of the sur- 
ri)ini(lings. ^sothing which the dream supplied was missing. Bridge, 
river, trees, the place where the broken timber had been — all were 
exact. Yet to my knowledge I had never stood upon the spot before. 

still more remarkable dream has been handed down to ns in 
Texas liistory. Some time in 1834 a (.‘om])any of surveyors, under the 
direction of Jose])!! Wilbarger, were at work near where the city of 
Austin now is, when they \\ ere attacked by Indians. Wilbarger was 
tomahawked, scalped, and left for dead. Tiic I’cmaindcr of the sur- 
veying ]mrty made their esea])e, taking refuge at the house of a Air. 
Hornsby, about live miles distant from the scene of the attack. The 
voiing men reported AVilbarger as being dead, they having left him 
not only apparently lifeless, but scal])ed. But that night Mrs 
Ilcjrnsby dreamed that she saw him alive, sitting under a tree by a 
"(iviim. Thrice the dream came to her, so vividly, that she was able 
to describe the locality. She awoke her husband and uiged him to 
dy to tlie rescue of the wounded man. But he treated the appeal as 
n foolish wliiiii until Mrs. ITornshy annonnc<Hl her intention of setting 
out for the sjiot unaided and alone ; wiien lie called the young men 
niid with them rcjnaired to the place of the late assault. The stream 
descrihod by the lady was soon reached; and there, seatml under a 
tice. tlicy found young AVilbarger, faint and bleeding, hut alive. 

‘‘ Th(‘ experience of the wounded man was also remarkable. AVhile, 
alter reviving, he lay faint and weak from the loss of blood, and in a 
haH'-stu])id state, lie, too, had a dream — one so real that he always 
Relieved it to liax^e been a vision, and always s|)oke of it as such. He 

ii lady comijig toward Jiiin, whom he recognized, upon a Jiearer 
’^doAv, to be a sister that he bad left in Ohio. His surprise and joy 
luay well be in^gined. 'Do not despair,' she said, ‘help is coming 
you very soon. Ch*awl to the stream. It is not more than two 
hundred yards distant. The water will refresh yon.’ He at once 
hegaii the task of trying to move his body in tlie direction wliich she 
hiul indicated, and where he knew the stream to be, reaching it after 
time. The water liad the eifect of restoring him fully to conscious- 
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Canada. Such was my control of him, that at my willing he would 
come to nie. On one occasion, while controlling him, I sent him to 
my family in Canada, and he was greatly surprised at seeing white 
ground, white trees, roofs of houses white, etc. When I told this 
child of the tropics, who had never seen snow, it was amusing to 
hear his expressions of delight. At that time he told of a sister 
wlio had died since I left home, and that my father was carrying his 
arm in a sling. Nearly twp yefirs thereafter I got letters verifying 
the death of my sistei*, and stating tliat my father had broken his 
arm by falling on tlie ice, and during the winter had carried it in a 
sling. So rernarlcably clairvoyant was he at this time, and linding 
that distance was no obstacle to him, I resolved to send him to the 
moon. ‘ Juanito,' I said, ‘ 1 want you to go to the moon.’ 

“ ‘ It is a long road, Seuor,’ he responded. 

“ I commanded him to go. From the moment his spirit set out dii 
that ilighl, he grew by degrees deadly pale.’’ Ilis pulse ceased (o 
beat, his body became cold, and the spectators said he was dead: hut 
with immense effort the operator reversed the conditions and saved 
his life. 

lie says that many years later, when in California, he deternpned 
to make Juanito come to him from Mexico by the power of his will, 
and that he obeyed the command and came to California without any 
reason but the feeling that he must come, and died before he found 
his American friend for whom he was seeking. 

This transcorporeal action or going out of the body, which was so 
dangerons to »huinito, has often oc(Uirred. 

Mr. E. Schuyler Wardwell published some years since the follow- 
ing narative: — 

My brother, who is a Methodist clergyman, now stationed at 
Castine, Me., relates one incident that has occurred in his life, in a 
manner substantially as follow\s : — 

“ While attending the Divinity School at Cambridge, Mass., some 
twelve or iifteen years ago, I left my family at Bucksport, Me. 
During my abseiiee my family liad moved from the house in which 1 
left tliem to another in a different section of the village, a house into 
which I had iievi. 1 * entered. 1 retired to bed one night, and, as J 
supposed, fell into a sound slumber. Iiiimediately I found mysclh as 
it were, going somewhere, and came sudderdy to a full realization 
that I was on Elm Street, dn Bucksport. I passed by the Congregi' 
tional church, cast my eyes up at the town clock on the Methodist 
church, and it being munnlight distinctly saw that it was nearly 
eleven o’clock. 

“ On the opposite corner I met three lady acquaintances whom 1 
saluted with the courtesies of the evening, and passed on to the 
house to which my family had moved, went in, passed ujj-stair^' 
looked at the children quietly sleeping in bed, and then went to the 
bed in which my wife slept, awoke her, and sat upon the side of the 
bed, and talked with lier. 

“ My return to Cambridge apjpeared much to me as my 
away. I was going somewhere, and soon realized that I was wa e 
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awake. The experience was too real to forget, so I wrote my wife 
the next day a full account of it. Now, ray wife had had a dream 
the same nighty and a most singular coincidence connected with it^ 
and wrote me the next day an account of it, our letters relating to 
tlio same affair crossing each other on their way to and from Bucks- 
])ort. She wrote that I came home, and she found me standing 
beside her bed, as she awoke, and that I seated myself on the side of 
the bed, and we talked ; that the next morniOg Annie FI — came in, 
and the first thing she said was, ‘Where is V — ?’ ‘In Cambridge, 

I suppose,’ replied my wife. Miss H — playfully remarked: ‘I know 
b(‘tter; he saw me coming, and has hid himself to give me a scare.’ 
‘Why,’ said my wife, ‘he certainly is not home.’ ‘I don’t care what 
you say,’ continued Miss II — , ‘ 1 know he is at home, for N — S — , 
G - II — , and myself were returning home (|uite late at night from a 
oiill, and we saw V — down here on the corner of the street, and 
spoke to him, and I’m going to find him if he is in this house.’ 

“ Well, she didn’t liiid me, because I wasn’t there. But I would 
like to have this matter explained. I dreamed I was in Bucksport, 
Me., at least two hundred miles distant from where I actually was. 

I spoke to three persons on the street; these three persons recognize 
me,* and one speaks of it to a fourth, who dreams she saw and talked 
with me. Was I there or was I not?” 

1 always reply to my brother, “ Vou mere there!'" 

Mrs. N. J. Crans, of 345 West 84th St., New York, wrote to the 
secretary of the Psychical Research Society the following descrip- 
tion of her transcorporeal experience occurring soon after the death 
of her daughter, Mrs. Allie Kernochan, whose husband, then in 
Central (hty, Dakota, she calls Charley : — 

“ After lying down to rest, I remember of feeling a drifting sensa- 
tion, of seeming almost as if I was going out of the body. My eyes 
were closed ; soon I realized that I was, or seemed to be, going fast 
somewhere. All seemed dark to me. Suddenly T realized that I 
was in a room ; then I saw Charley lying in a bed asleep ; then I 
took a look at the furniture of the room, and distinctly saw every 
article of furniture in the room, even to a chair at the head of the 
Fed, which had one of the pieces broken, in the back ; and (Miarley’s 
elothes lay on that chair, across the bottom of the chaij*. In a mo- 
nient the door opened and my spirit daughter Allie came into the 
loom and stepped up to the bed and stooped down and kissed 
Charley. He seemed to at once realize her presence, and tried to 
hold her, but she passed right out of the room about like a feather 
Flown by the wind, and then, after a moment, she came back again, 
when Charley seemed to realize that he must keep quiet if he would 
her, so he lay still, and she went up to the bed and kissed him 
then she sat down on the side of tlie bed and unbuttoned 
his nightshirt collar. I saw that had a ruffle around it. She laid 
^he collar back, and laid her head on his breast. Then Charley 
softly put his arm up around her, and I looked on the picture for a 
while ; then I thought I would open my eyes, and with difficulty 1 
my uygg open, they seemed so heavy to me, but when I sue- 
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ceeded in opening them, I received a sudden shock, such as if I had 
fallen from tlie ceiling to the floor. It frightened and woke up both 
Mrs. B. and my daughter, who asked what was the matter. Of 
course I told them my experience, and the following Sunday I wrote, 
as was always my custom, to my son-in-law Charley, telling him of 
all of my experience, describing the room as I saw it furnished. Jt 
took a letter six days to go from here to Dakota, and the same 
length of time, of course, to come from there here ; and, at tlie 
end of the six days, judge of my surprise to receive a letter from 
Charley, telling me thus: ^O, my darling Mamma Crans ! i\Iy 
God ! 1 dreamed 1 saw Allie last Friday niglit.’ fie then described 
just as I saw her ; how she came into the room, and he cried, and 
tried to hold her, but she vanished; how he had prayed for her to 
return, and that she did so, and then lie lay still, and how she kissed 
him, tlien how she unbuttoned his nightshirt, and laid back the 
collar, and laid her head on his breast ; how he had clasped his arms 
around her, but awoke to find her not there. Then, at the end of 
the six days, when my letter reached Iiim, and he read of my similar 
experience, he at once wrote me that all I had seen was correct, even 
to every article (if furniture in the room, also as his dream appeared 
to him.'’ 

Marvellous psychic phenomena are not limited to those who are 
disposed to believe them. Nearly all such events have been received 
with stubborn scepticism. The N. Y. Tnfthi<eeJa>)\ a very sceptical 
journal, publishes the two following incidents furnished by its scc[)t- 
ical readers. 

“After iny having made a public speech. Spiritual mediums hav(^ 
said tliey could see spirits around me while I was talking, and uiic 
said she could see me surroundeA with little children, and all were 
holding out their hands for pennies. Now, it is true that 1 used to 
give a good many pennies to little children, but how could she have 
known about that ? 

“Now, 1 want to say right here that wdiat I saw, or thought I saw, 
the other night, came nearer shaking my faith in Materialism than 
anything that I have ever seen. 

“ A few nights since I had the nightmare ; my wife came in, and, 
after waking me, she went into another room, and a minute or so 
after she liad left me in the dark, 1 saw a bright little girl standing 
on my bed. She was neatly dressed and seemed to be some six or 
seven years of age, and, after gazing at each other for a minute or 
more, believing her to be a living child, I said to her, ‘ What arc 
you doing here?’ But she made no reply. Finding that she 
would not talk, 1 resolved to investigate, but she nnderstoocl me, 
and, I think, was displeased, for, as I was about to reach for her, her 
eyes began to twinkle and snap like flashes of fire, and, at tlie same 
time, she began to fade, slowly at first, and soon went out like a 
flash. 

“ Nc)w as our eyes were not more than four or five feet apart, and 1 
could sec her as plainly as if it had been by the light of the suii, it 
seems to me that I could not have been mistaken. My wife says 
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that she heard me say, ‘ What are you doing here ? ’ I was awake, 
and kept awake till daylight watching to see it* she would again 
appear. Now, did I really see something, or was it only an optical 
illusion? I thought that I saw something, and T still think so, but 
it I was mistaken, then the chances are tLaf death ends all. Ipger- 
soll does not believe in ghosts for the reason that he never saw one, 
but if' he ever shall see as I saw what ap[)eared to be a little child 
standing within four or five feet of liim, holding one linger in the 
(jorner of her mouth, and looking at liiin and he looking her square 
in the face for one or two minutes, he may change his opinion.'’ — M. 
Babcock^ SL Johis^ Mlchufmu 

‘‘Mr. Editor: While our friends arc discussing the problem of 
modeiwi Spiritualism, will you, or some one of your corr(*spondents, 
give us a solution of an occurrence which happened here a few 
months ago? My present loving wife came into this neighborhood 
an absolute stranger to every ()ne here. She had never seen, or even 
heard of, any member of my family, who were all dead. While 
about her daily affairs, she says, she saw a card, about the size of a 
postal card, held before her eyes by an invisible power, upon which 
was ])rinted in large letters, ‘Jane Walker, wife of Alvah H. 
Walker.’ This was before she had seen or heard of me. Also, 
every day for a week, and at all times of day, a pretty little lady 
would put her hand on the opposite side of her face, hold her fast, 
and kiss her. (That's the way my daughter always kissed any one.) 
She saw this girl every time. While visiting a neighbor, she was 
shown the ])icture of my deceased wife and my daughter, and ex- 
claimed at once, ‘ That's the girl that has been kissing me every day ; ’ 
and was surprised when told that tfte mother and girl died a long time 
ago. My wife is a Free Methodist, and ‘ a consistent Christian.’ I 
am, and have been for many years, what you understand as an Inger- 
solliaii Agnostic, and am naturally given to scepticism. I do not 
believe my loving wife prevaricates. There is also no motive for 
doing so.” — A. i/; Walker, S. W. Oswef/o, JST. F. 

J'he Light on the Coffin. — Mrs. M. E. Clark, of Keota, Iowa, 
in Mew 'Thoaf/ht : — 

” Nat Crawford, the undertaker, had just completed the coffin for 
the third and last child of the Proctor’s, which had died of scarlet 
lever, near Keota. As he stood surveying his work, he noticed a 
^tranqe tchite liijht, which seemed to hover over the silver plate, on 
which was inscribed, ‘My Darling.’ Mrs. Crawford happened to be 
present but neither spoke of it. There was no fire in the building; 
It \yas a cloudy day, with no solitary sun ray to which it could be 
nseribed. While they were watching it, tlie uncle of the dead child 
i^iune for the coffin. ‘What is that light?’ he inquired excitedly, 
‘^niuebody playing some trick, I guess,’ was Mr. Crawford’s reply. 

. '‘Mr. Crawford, with whom we conversed in regard to it — for the 
uicideiit created a good deal of talk at the time — says he had sup- 
the light, since he was fully assured there could be no natural 
cause for it, to be a hallucination of his own. When, however, he 
h‘^ui(l that Mv. (dendenning also saw it, he was tilled with astonish- 
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nient and dismay. On returning home Mr. Crawford was met by 
his wife’s anxious query: ‘Nat, what was that light on that coffin?’ 
‘Well, you tell!’ was his characteristic reply. Mr. C. talked freely 
in regard to the mystery with a good many, asseverating his belief 
that it could have had, as he expressed it, no natural origin. The 
position of the building, being shut in from outside reflections, the 
absence of fire and sunlight or any metallic substance, as I before 
asserted, made the solution perjflexing. 

‘‘A good Methodist deacon, talking over the matter, said lie 
thouglit the mother of those children, who died several years ago, ‘ was 
there in spirit to attend the funeral, and see to the putting away of 
the little body,’ Avliich is doubtless as good a solution as can be 
arrived at.*’ 

The murder of Amelia Walker by Michael Finnegan, at ( 'aniden, 
New Jersey, in 1888, was perceived at the time by an old lady, Mrs. 
Field, then on lier deathbed. The facts are stated by her son-iii-liiw, 
Mr. Traubel, as follows, and were matters of general interest men- 
tioned in the ])apers of the time; — 

“ Mrs. Annie J. Field, act. 54, was a woman of unusual intelligence, 
possessing all the characteristics of the pure Englishwoman of higher 
birth, and no trace of superstition, save that found in a strict adher- 
ence to tlie traditions and doctrines of the High Church of Eng- 
land. 

On tlie 15th of February Mrs. Field contracted a cold, wliich cul- 
minated in pneumonia with typhoid fever. 

Upon the evening of the murder and suicide near our (yity Hall, 
Mrs. Field lay, ])r()bably in a semi-comatose condition, though appar- 
ently awake, as her eyes were open, witli nothing unusual to attiact 
attention in her occasional remarks, when suddenly slie raised herself 
in her bed, exclaiming, “ Help I lie’s killing her — won't some one 
go to her assistance?” She then recited to her daughter, in close 
attendance upon her tlirougli her illness, a long story, delailing a 
walk that evening upon the avenue upon wliich the City Hall is sit- 
uated, stating that, wliile tliere, a sorrel liorse, ])ulling a ligld 
carriugo or buggy in whicli a ([uaiTelling pair of liumaii beings were 
seen, passed her, and shortly after stopped. It was tlien tlie quariel 
became fatally warm, as Mrs. Field, at this juncture, startled her 
daughter with her outcry.” 

Tliis is a succinct description of this incident, which was laughed 
at as a mere dream. 


Mr. Turner Herry, of ('amden, alluded to in the jiublication, was 
an acquaintance of Mjs. Field, wIk^ iiad been in ill-health for a long 
time, though for a short while jirevioiis to this oimasion had sufli- 
ciently recovered to resume his outdoor habits, and was noticed uia'n 


the street a few hours before the following : — 

“On the morning of the City Hall tragedy, Mrs. Field, iu the 
course of a desultory conversation, remarkeil that she would like to 
know liow Mr. Hci-ry was “getting on,*’ as he was “again very ill 
iu bed,” a remark which occasioned a smile and the assurance that slie 


was wrong, as lie had been recently seen on the street. She insistcu, 
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however, that he was seriously indisposed, and was indulged in her 
belief as a mere harmless whim. Toward evening a daughter of Mr. 
Berry called, by advice of her mother, to inquire about the condition 
of Mrs. Field, informing her hostess that her father was again criti- 
cally ill, having been compelled to retire from the public gaze that 
forenoon. 

There would be no necessity for publishing such incidents as the 
foregoing but for tlie fact that, owing to the false philosophies of 
colleges and churches, the marvellous powers of the human soul have 
remained unknown to our educated classes, and it is difficult to over- 
come a condition of educated Ignorance, 

To those who are willing to profit by all well-attested facts, the 
following narrative by Dr. Oliver McLean, of Port Townsend, Wash- 
ington Territory, will be instructive : — 

“ To those who have investigated Spiritualism under proper condi- 
tions, and who understand the fixed and natural laws governing all 
spiritual manifestations, the following experience of myself will be 
easily understood : — 

“The power of magnetic healing, an exalted and heavenly gift, 
oiune upon me suddenly, unbidden and unasked, at a time when I 
was investigating tlie matter for the purpose of satisfying my own 
mind in regard to the truths of Spiritualism — its proof of a future 
life. I had been seeking and desiring to become better acquainted 
with the ])ljilosophy and phenomena for some eighteen months, dur- 
ing which time 1 liad received comparative!}' little substantial proof 
of spiritual power, although in my development as a medium 1 had 
given sonu3 very satisfactory ])roof to other persons that our departed 
friends and loved ones can and do retutn from ‘the echoless shore’ 
with messages of love and advice; that they are really our ‘guard- 
ian angels,’ and not ])risoners in a far-away imaginary heaven, nor 
vet in a fiery hell of endless torment, such as are pictured and 
helmvcd in by certain classes. 

“About the first of Noveinher, 1887, while laboring in a well in 
Siiuhoniish, W. T., I was taken sick with blood poisoning and applied 
to our M. D. for relief, but obtained none, and gradually became 
worse until f lay at the point of death. My sluggish blood refused 
to circulate, my brain became dizzy, and I la}'’ on the bed as if in a 
mglitinare. While in this condition my organism was taken posses- 
sion of by a spirit, and tlirongh some process unknown to me my 
spirit Avas reniov(*d from my body. The spirit operator gave his 
iiiune, former residenco and occiqiation. My spirit or myself (for 1 

'IS as naturally myself out of the body as in it) remaining in the 
loom during tlie jiroccss of treatments, lasting several hours, which 
my body received in the hands of the doctors. 1 was entreated to 
!go with spirit friends, who were there and who 1 had known in eartli 
and see some of the wonders and beauties of the spirit world, 
hut [)refeiTed to stay and see that my body came to no harm. The 
‘‘-'^perience was indeed strange. I made iVequeiit attempts to re- 
ciiler my body, but. was iinally prevailed upon by the spirit Mends to 
desUt. Tt seemed that I could go where I willed. To wish to be 
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in any part of the room, was to be there ; nothing offered obstruction 
to my vision. I could look through the walls, or through my own 
body or that of my friend, as though it were but glass, and could 
read my friend’s every thought ; could converse with spirit friends 
and the spirit who had control of my body. I could also see the 
condition my body was in, and it is truly wonderful that it was ew.v 
again made the fit habitation for a spirit.” 

There is a vast amount of psychic experience in our literature, of 
which the best example is found in Mrs. Catherine Crowe’s Night 
Side of Nature.” Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, in her letters to 
the Boston Herald^ makes the following reference to the demonologv 
of Sir Walter Scott: “I have always wondered how much or ho\V 
little Sir Walter really believed in witchcraft and in ghosts. He chose 
to treat them, for tlie most part, with a sort of patronizing incre- 
dulity; yet he tells some marvellous and seemingly well authenti- 
cated tales. Really, his letters seem to me more interesting, as well 
as more remarkable, tlnan the proceedings of the Psychical Society. 

The Witch of Endor, says Scott, was a mere fortune-teller, to 
whom, in desi)ak- of all aid or answer from the Almighty, the un- 
fortunate King of Israel had recourse in his despair, and by whom, 
in some way or other, he obtained the awful certainty of his own 
defeat and death. But, really, ‘a mere fortune-teller’ wlio can give 
us an ‘awful certainty’ as to the future seems to me a person of 
no little importance. Would fortune-tellers who never told the 
truth have had the power and influence in the world which Sir 
Walter attributes to some of them? They have existed ever since 
the affairs of men began to be recorded. In one of his ‘ Essays 
Classical’ — a delightful volume, by the way — Prof. F. W. ll. 
Myers traces the likeness between the oracles, etc., of the ancient 
Greeks and the manifestations of modern Spiritualism, and finds 
that all which is accomplished by our mediums of to-day was e<pially 
well done by tliose of old times. 

“ In the days of which Scott wrote in his letters to Lockhart, 
fortune-tellers were extremely busy. Some professed to predict by 
aid of the stars ; others claimed to possess spells by which they 
could compel spirits to enter a stone or a looking-glass, and there 
shadow forth future events; and many others founded their pro- 
phecies on information amiably bestowed on them by the fairies. 
Really, our present methods have the advantage of simplicity. The 
best seeress 1 know of sits down in a darkened room, shivers a litths 
yawns once or twice, stretches herself sleepily, and, presto, she is 
gone, and in her place, speaking with her lips, clasping your hands 
with her fingers is, say, some Greek professor, or some clever French 
physician, known of old at the Saltpetricre, and this distinguislied 
guest frdm the world of spirits has been so kind as to find out all 
the familiar details of your daily life, and talks and laughs with you 
about them as if lie were your brother. 

“ It was much less social and friendly the way the seers beliavcd 
of whom Sir Walter tells us. But then the witches and warlocK'^ 
of those other days ])ropliesied more important events than whether 
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you or 1 would sail for Europe next week, or whether “ coppers ” 
would rise or fall. 

‘‘But, as I began to say, the greatest soothsayers of long ago 
soared to higher matters and interfered in tlie fates of nations. 
When James 1. was murdered at> Perth, in 1437, a Highland 
woman had prophesied the course of the conspiracy ; and, had she 
been attended to, it might have been defeated. There were not 
wanting, however, even in those days, amiable spirits who were will- 
ing to concern themselves with the events of everyday life. In 1576 
Bessie Dunlop was accused of sorcery, and she was asked from what 
source she derived her j)roplietic vision. She said that she got her 
information from the spirit of one Thome Reid, who died in 1547. 
She described him as a respectable, elderly looking man, gray- 
bearded and wearing a gray coat. She first made his acquaintance 
wlien she herself was in great affliction. She was walking along, 
Mnakiiig heavy moan with herself,’ for her cow was dead and her 
husband and child were sick with a contagious illness, and she her- 
self was in a state of very feeble health. Walking thus sorrowfully 
along, she met, for the iirst time, Thome Reid, who addressed her 
eourteoiisl3S and then asked why she should ‘ make such dole and 
weeping for any earthly thing.’ She told him, in reply, that her 
husband was at the point of death, her baby was ill and their pro- 
perty going to destruction, and she thought she had reason enough 
for dolor. 


“ ‘ Bessie,’ answered the little gray man, whom she afterward dis- 
covered to be a spirit, ‘thou hast displeased (Jod, and thou must 
juiiend. Thy baby sliall die ere thou reach liome, thy two sheep 
shall also die, but thy husband shall recover and be as fair and well 
as ever lie was.’ 

“ The good woman was somewhat alarmed to see her ghostly 
<'nunsellor disappear as no living person could have done; but his 
]H(}(lictions w^ere fulfilled, and thus she was induced to have faith in 
Ifnii and consent to his fartlier acquaintance. Later on, he tried to 
persuade licr to go with him and a party^ of his friends to elf-land, and 
liei' refusal begat some coldness between them for a time; but, in 
J^pite of it, Reid continued to visit her frequently and to assist her 
^vith his counsel ; so that if any one consulted lier about the ailments 
human beings or of cattle, or about tbe recovery of things lost or 
stolen, she was always able, by aid of Reid’s advice, to answer them 
^'orrcctly ; but, alas, her success drew on her the evil eye of the 
Lw, which was less kind in those days than in ours. Poor Bessie, 
witlistajiding tliat by lier mystci-ious powers slie had always done 
and not evil, was convicted of witchcraft, and burned. Peace 
lier ashes. 


‘‘Another witch woman who, practised her mystic arts solely for 
flio good of mankind was Alison Pearson. She had also a familiar 
^l»H'it who helped her to prescribe for illness, and she cured of fell 
^||sease no less a person than the archbishop of St. Andrew’s by 
^'1 verting his illness to a white })alfrey, who died of it. What an 
^’iigiateful man the arcl^bishop was, or else how little power he 
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possessed, for we read of Alison, as of Bessie before her, the short 
and simple record ; ‘ Convicted and burnt.’ ” 


There have been so many crude ideas on this subject among the 
credulous that the following article from the Two Worlds is refresh- 
ing. Mrs. Britten understands the subject correctly : — 


OBSESSrOX: NOT A SIMRITUAL, BUT A PHYSICAL CONDITION. 

“The editor of this Journal having received a number of letters on 
the vexed subject of “ Obsession,” and being wholly unable to de- 
vote the time necessary to conduct private correspondence, would 
call attention to the following article, whicli cannot but prove sug- 
gestive even to those who may not agree with her views, — identical 
with those written by the editor of this Journal some years ago ; — 

Whatever maj^ be tlie orthograpliical meaning of the word obses- 
sion we popularly understand by it the eomplete control of the hodii 
throvyh the oryans of the Imfm by a spirit, wicked in intention, mis- 
chievous and sometimes dangerous in acts, and often irrational both 
in word and deed. In my own experience I am frequently called 
upon to visit persons who manifest the most extraordinary tendency 
to perform evil acts, and utter profane language, speaking some- 
times in harsh, guttural tones, and not unusually imitating in speech 
and action the lower animals. Such cases as these are commonly 
pronounced by spiritualists, “obsession.” Perha[)s they are; but 
before we can form any correct theory on the subject, let us con- 
sider some of the facts belonging to cases that come under the notice 
of the mediums, myself for one. 

I was called upon some time ago to see a young girl who was, as 
her friends assured me, “ obsessed by evil spirits,” and was only to be 
cured — as they thought — through my power over “ the dai'k spirit 
as exorcist. I found an interesting'^giii of fifteen years old (who at 
the time of my visit was under the malign influence in its fullest 
force), literally hanging on to the cornice of a high room, whither 
she had climbed up with all the agility of a cat, and now (crouclied 
up in a sort of human ball) launched fearful execrations at the by- 
standers, in the coarse, rough tone of a man. Presently the poor 
child crept down to the ground, «'ind proceeded to crawl round tlie 
room with dreadfully-animal movements, occasionally barking like a 
dog, and varying such sounds with harsh but entirely irratioual 
speech; her parents informed me her condition assumed many 
phases, often presenting evidence of “most high and holy control,' 
— discoursing admirably, improvising poetry, singing, and sometiiue^^ 
speaking languages with which she was entirely unacquainted. 

Before I left, one of those paroxysms ’ of a “superior state” inlbi- 
enced her, and addressing me, what purported to be a spirit phy^i- 
cian informed me in . choice language ‘ that I did understand the 
case,’ and requested I would state my convictions to the parents. 

This I presently proceeded to do, although I am bound to add, 
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without impressiug those convictions upon their minds, already pre- 
determined to accept of notliing tliat would clash with the theory of 
obsession.” As the last spirit that appeared to influence the young 
lady evidently read (dairvoyantly what was passing in my mind, and 
manifested an amount of intelligence through the medium’s trance 
state that entitled his oinnlovn to consideratiom I shall venture to 
give the theory, frequently suggested to me by spirits, .and then 
pressing on my mind, eveii'^is 1 have received it. This person, and 
many others whom 1 liave visited similarly affected, was the subject 
of a diseased brain, which at periods regulated by some exciting 
cause, produced a partial and sometimes a more general condition of 
hillammation on tlie cerebrum or front brain, tht; organ wdiose 
healthful action is essential to the manifestations of intelligence. In 
this state the entire action of the will is under the domination of 
the back brain (cerebellum), and as this exists eciually in all animals, 
and is the stimulus to all animal movements, the result operates in 
j)iir(‘ly instinctive and animal actions, while whatever of humanity 
is still ()i)erating through the disordered realm of reason, being under 
tlie domination of the animal faculties, displays itself in language 
and acts human in form, but animal in will, and all these can and do 
take place without the influence of any spirit at all, except the un- 
fortunate tenant of the semidunatic form of the subject. 

In several instances I have dairvoyantly perceived in the so-called 
“ obsessed” spinal curvatures and other defects of tlie brain or 
spinal column, which the parents have been compelled to own to, 
and which alone would account for the occasional displays of aber- 
rated intellect. Accidents in infancy, or any cause hereditary or 
circumstantial, which affect tlie brain or nerve centres, 1 have found, 
u])on careful investigation, very common in these cases, and, as T 
believe, wholly sufficient to account for their existence. 

The ignorance or carelessness of the parents often disregards;’ 
these physical causes, and, if they happen ..to be spiritualists, I find ; 
tliem just as ready to fall back upon the universal solvent of ‘‘obses- 
sion ” as the orthodox are to attribute every conceivable phenomenon 
of life and nature to the direct act and will of God. It may not be 
invaricibly apparent, even to the most careful scrutiny, that all cases 
of so-called obsession result from physical causes, but I have proved 
so many to do so, that I still watch and w'ait to see a yet larger niirn- 
her render u]) this solution of their mystery. 

I have visited a great many lunatic asylums, and I am convinced 
^hat a large number of such cases gi*ow out of unnatural pressure 
^q>on the brain ; and I cannot yet discover a single case of lunacy 
whicli does not manifest disturbance of that eituilibrium which . 
^^I'-oiild exist among the organs whose totality we call “ the brain,” 

" hieh disturbance is in itself the lack of reason ; and tliis 1 claim to 
siiflicient to account for lunacy, and lunacy, 1 am equally con- 
vinced, is just what we call “obsession.” 

Wlien we remember that “the organs of the brain,” as we term 
^hem, are not separate parts demonstrable in the subdivisions of the 
cranium, into which the i>hrenologist has classed the various faculties 
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— arningements totally unsustained by any corresponding appear- 
ances in tlie matter itself, it is evident that though the substance of 
tlie brain is tlie instrument through which the faculties of the mind 
become manifest, tliere is a subtle and imponderable element 
pervading tli^t substance, wliich may become disturbed, and thus 
affect 4he mind’s expression witliout being appreciable on the mere 
material surface. I believe, moreover, that this imponderable ele- 
ment is nerve force,” ‘‘ vital force,” “ life,” or by whatsoever name 
we may term tlie connecting link between spirit \ind matter; that 
this is our spiritual body, the clothing of the innermost, and which 
at ileath of the body becomes the outmost of the soul ; that this 
nerve force is affected by whatever physically affects any of tlie 
nerve centres, and spiritually by excessive pressure on the mind; 
that being the medium between body and mind, it is the instrument 
of both, and represents any disturbing cause of ill to either; but as 
it is imponderable, its effect on matter is not apiireciable at all times 
to the senses, and hence the difficulty of the anatomist in tracing 
lunacy in a diseased condition of the brain. 

I beg to add a few words of comment on the po})ular theory of 
‘‘obsession” from a spirit friend, whose ojiinions I highly value: — 

“Observe the actions and speech of most of the victims of ‘obses- 
sion,’ and you will remark them to be, in general, irrational and pur- 
poseless. For myself, I confess 1 know of no inmne spirit. 4110 
clause of insanity is removed when <leath dissolves the union of a 
body and spirit, suffei'ing of which, in either ease, reacts on llic 
other, but regains equilibrium when separated. T do not dispute* 
that a s])irit may so coinjdetely subjugate the will of a mortal to his 
own as to appear to ilwcll within that mortal’s organism, but why do 
you attribute foolish, senseless acts and words to a consiuous, intel- 
ligent soul, presenting no line of demarcation lictweeii the cunning 
of madness and the obsession you com])lain of? 1 ro[)eat to you lliat 
the dis})lay of auiiual movements, blas}jhemous spei'ch and semi- 
human actions, attributed to the obsession of evil s])irits, is thert^sult 
()1‘ a disordered liraiii and tlic ])redoiuinance of the animal j)ropeii- 
silies over the intellectual. If yon urge tluit tlie ‘obsessed’ Ire- 
(piently speak witl: an angelic as well as demoniac tongne, evidenc- 
ing clairvoyant and otliiu* exalted jiowers, and ju'oving the possession 
of bad s])irits by tliis display of control from the good, I aiiswer, had 
and good sjiirits may both control a very helpless and unindividual- 
ized subject; and the fact that a ])erson has not siitllioient self-coiitiol 
to escape the charge of lunacy is clear proof of this negative con- 
dition so favorable for the control of other minds; but it is not to tlie 
display of foreign good or bad, that we object ns ])rool 

of ‘obsession,’ but to the lack of it; and observing such inmiinci* 
able instances in which base and criminal acts, above all, lunatic and 
uniytelligent ones, are charged uj)on the ‘obsession of evil spirits, 
wo h()]>e yet to be able to convince the world we have pleiitv ol 
nioral liosjiitals here in s])irit-land for the cure of souls whom ioul 
conditions on earth have (contaminated, and that bad spirits can pro- 
gress here as well, if not a little better, than by going to spirit 
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<;ircles to swear, and drink spirit through syinpatlietic mediums, and 
then become suddenly very much improved in mind and state by the 
exennse. But positively we have no insane asylums here, con- 
i^equcntly I am at some loss to determine where insane obsessors 
oonje from.’’ 

In concluding this article, it may not be uninteresting to notice 
tlie case of a young lady at Providence, Rhode Island, who has been 
bedridden, I believe, now for some three or more years. One side is 
partially paralyzed — one hand and arm therefore entirely useless ; 
the lower part of her body frightfully contracted and drawn together. 
She has been known to abstain from any other food than the trilling 
.sustenance extracted from chewing little pieces of bread for weeks. 
I'iiis unfortunate young girl is at times subject to frightful parox- 
ysms of wliat my friends assured me gravely was “ obsession,'’ but 
which were evident symptoms, to me, of inllammation of the spine 
and brain, ])roducing temporary insanity. The usual obsession liy- 
pothesis was adopted, it seems, from the young lady's extraordinary 
iiianirestations of spirit control of a high order in her lucid moments. 
Also another remarkable feature of lier case is her clairvoyance, 
wliich in some instances is the most direct I ever witnessed. I am 
possessed of an excellent drawing of birds, executed in a room 
where every ray of light had been excluded for weeks, to favor a 
<lrc:idful afiection of tlie eyes, which rendered even a faint streak of 
light intolerable to her : yet in this state, with her one hand — the 
i»tlicr numb and lifeless — -she lias executed a great number of draw- 
ings, writings, and needlework, could read, toll the time, and the 
jicrsons who j)resented themselves at the street door before it was 
opciKMl. Some of these drawings are elaborate and excellent, and 
di(' pa])er dolls she cut out, ]>ainted, and dressed are very superior to 
iii.inv a (uie’s work perfoi ined in the light and aided by two mortal 
cyt's. 

As an evidence of the, mitural clairvoyance of this singular case 
1 presented her with a, book, when she immeiliately read down the 
ior me clearly and well, and could hardly be made to believe 
me when 1 told her .s7/c had heen rcatliiif/ front a look held ufixidc down. 

‘^ly own coiiclnsion on this, as on many other yet more marked 
is, that tlie re])ulsive and irrational features ])r()ceeded from 
hniacy, but that in conditioirs where the worn and suffering nervous 
^vstcin was highly negative,, the ever- watch fill lov^e of guardian 
spirits controlled the weak organism in manifestations of use and 

Kmma IIardinge Britten. 


frauMin auH tl)c “ Hcijelatiou. 




1 iJE meetings of spiritualists and the researches of the Psychical 
youiety have prepared the world for much that is strange. The 
J. Henry 8kewes, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Liver[)ool, and 
'de President of the Jdyerpool Mental Science Association, must, 
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however, receive the palm as the narrator of a startling incident con. 
nected with a memorable episode. After forty years’ silence," 
Mr. Skewes has revealed the true secret of the discovery of Sir Jolm 
Franklin’s fate. Those who would study the matter in full detiiil 
may be referred to the volume which now lies before us, and which, 
under the title of ‘"Sir- John Franklin,” has just been issued by 
Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, London. Its purpose is to show that the 
exact locality in which the missing explorer met his death was 
explicitly revealed by a little child four years after Franklin had 
sailed on 'his final and fatal expedition, and some five years before 
Dr. Kae obtained tidings of the lost navigator by purchasing a num- 
ber of articles belonging to Franklin from a party of Esquimaux. 
To make matters plain, however, it is advisable to proceed in some- 
thing like order. On May 24th of the year 1845, the Erebus and 
Terror, in charge of Sir John Franklin and Captain Francis Crozier, 
steamed out of the Thames on their mission of Arctic discovery and 
survey. Years passed and nothing was heard of them. Their last 
despatch had come from the Whalefish Islands, and was dated July 
12, 1845. Accordingly, in 1848, the Plover sailed to Behring Strait 
in search of them. That expedition was unsuccessful, and so wore 
many others that followed. At last the Government grew tired of 
fitting out vessels for what looked like a hopeless task ; and it was 
left for Lady Franklin to do what she could by means of her private 
resources and the aid of her friends. 

This brings ns to the year 1849. The fate of Sir John Franklin 
continued to excite great public sympathy and interest, and amoiiy 
the rest the family of a Captain Coppin, who lived in Londoiiderrv, 
shared in this feeling. I’he family seems to have been somewhat 
peculiar. It consisted of the father, Mrs. Coppin, her sister, and 
four children of tender years. Early in 1849 one of the childien 
named “Weesy” — the short for Louisa — had died of gastric fever. 
Though dead, “Weesy" wjvs, nevertheless, in the language of lier 
brothers and sisters, “always about.” Sometimes she appeared tn 
them ill the form of a “ball of bluish light,” at others she went iroiu 
room to room rnuch the same as before her demise. On one occasion 
“ Weesy ” went so far even as to announce the death of a I’elative ol 
the family by causing the words “ Mr. Makay is dead ” to appear 
written on the wall. As this death was duly verified, “Weesv 
naturally attained a position of some importance. The topic of Sir 
John Franklin’s fate being in everybody’s mouth, it occurred to tho 
aunt of the departed “Weesy” to consult that spirit. The result 
was that immediately there appeared on the floor “a complete Arctic 
scene, showing two ships surrounded with ice and almost covered 
with snow, including a ghannel that led to the ships.” . 

So realistic was the scene that those who beheld it shivered with 
cold. One of them-, however, had the presence of mind to make a 
drawing of it in the form of a chart. Then came the question as to 
something more- definite being desirable. Consulted again, the 
obliging “Weesy” complied by drawing on the opposite wall ^ 
large round letters three inches in length, the following : “Erebus 
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and Terror. Sir John Franklin, Lancaster Sound, Prince Regent 
Inlet, Point Victory, Victoria Channel.” The route of the missing 
explorer was thus traced, and it remained alone to make use of the 
“revelation ” for practical purposes. 

Tlie following year Captain Coppin, who had of course heard all 
iibont “ Weesy,'’ and had seen the chart, called upon Lady Franklin, 
who was then busy arranging for her first expedition. Oji being 
told of what had occurred, lardy Franklin’s countenance brightened, 
and she exclaimed, “It is all true! It is all true! Your children 
are right. Three months before Sir John set sail, we were sitting 
1)V the fire, when he said, ‘Jane, recollect if I find any difficulty I 
sinill seek to return by the American continent, and if 1 fail in that 
I shall go up by the Great Fish River, and so get to the Hudson 
I lav Territory.’ 

This fireside remark had been forgotten, but was now recalled. 
After this it ought to follow, as a matter of course, that the route 
being traced on the spiritual chart, and accepted not only by Lady 
friinklin, but by Cajitain Kennedy, the commander of the Prince 
Albert, the remains of Sir John Franklin were promptly disco veied. 
But it was not to be. Unlike the hero of Mi\ Clark Russell’s novel, 
‘‘ Tlie Golden Hope,” spiritual guidance was not so effective witli 
(Aiptain Kennedy. It was left for Dr. Rae, while trafficking in 1854 
with the Fsqiiimaux, to come upon Sir John’s star or order, a watch, 
some silver spoons, and other articles belonging to the party. It 
was left also for Hobson and McClintock to discover in 1859, at 
I’oint Victory, near Cape Victoria, the all-important ])ai)er hidden 
beneath a cairn and telling that Sir John had died in 1847, and tliat 
the ships were deserted in 1848. The route traced by “Weesy” 
had, nevertheless, been correct; and as this cireiimstaiiee, according 
to the Rev. J. H. Skewes, rests on unimpeachable authority, she 
must claim the benefit of a true prophecy. When she wrote on the 
door, in 1849, the Hellot Strait, as indicated by her, was entirely 
unknown. The story, to say the least of it, is a strange one. — AV/c- 
nfstle (Jlmmxelc. 

To the above communication we have simpl}^ to add that that wliieli 
seems to the editors of secular papers to be such a “strange story'' 
is only so because the jwess, until lately, have so ])ersisteiitly sliut 
out all the evidences of spirit power and guidance from their 
columns, and admitted only such statements as were calculated to 
bring the powers and potencies of spiritualism into discredit. Mean- 
fnne the facts, truths, and possibilities of what spiritualism may ANI> 
f^HALL become have steadily moved on, the press, pulpit, and woild 
uotwitlistanding. A few years ago the Rev. J. H. Skewes, who 
publishes the book from which the abo’Sie-quoted statements are 
extracted, was the bitter enemy of spiritualism. JRit this is not all 
— Sir John Franklin’s fate, and that of his noble associates, as niar- 
fyrs to the cause of geographical discovery, was not confined to the 
•'Source mentioned in Mr. Skewes’ book. There is a history — ay, 
‘lud a marvellous one — known to the spiritualists of America, pub- 
lished in some of their earliest records, and facing the Editor in her 
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«tu(ly as she now writes, which proves ‘how deeply and earnestly the 
spirit world were in communication with mortals on the subject of 
their arisen martyrs and their fate, and their continued efforts from 
the higher world to lift and shoulder the burdens they had dropped 
in mortal death, as immortal spirits. ‘‘Wlio has believed our 
reports?” “Having eyes they saw not, having ears they heard not, 
nor would they understand.” — The Two Worlds, 


51 ^^ractical IDieto of a f aftir. 

FllOM THE “TWO WORLDS.” 

Few and far between are tlie good people who are enabled to take 
a mental view of both sides of any great (question. There is at the 
present time a perfect craze for the study and (were it practicable 
amongst our matter-of-fact Britons, which, liappily, it is not) for the 
practice also of Hindu powers, potencies, and su[)ermundane acliieve- 
inents. Whilst the editor of this paper knoWvS beyond a ])era( I ven- 
ture that culture, temperament, and asceticism can elevate Oriental 
mystics into the commanders and rulers matter; we also know 
that a vast amount of the alleged magical powers of the East are as 
rife with pretension and imjmsture as the assumed facts of medium- 
ship and clairvoyance are amongst Western spiritualists. The 
following sketch, published a short time since by a Iruthl’nl and 
rtdiable narrator in the Manchester Suoda// Ohro?ilrle^ we can afiirin, 
from positive knowledge, to be a genuine account of how often and 
completely the superstitious and ignorant may be imposed upon, in 
names held sacred, and synonymous with true heavenly ])ower and 
spiritual gifts. — Ed. T, W, 

A FAKIlfs CURSE. RY A UETIJUNED INDIAN. 

Among the many strange objects whicdi an Englishman meets with 
in India, there are few which tend so much to u[iset his ('(juaniinity 
as a visit from a wandering fakir. 

The fakir is the mendicant friar of India. H(i owns no superior, 
j)erforms no work, despises everybod}" and eveuything: sometimes 
[iretends to ])erpetUcJ fasting, and lives on the fat of the land. 

There is this much, however, to be said for him, that when he 
does mortify himself for the good of the community, he does it to 
some purpose. A lenten fast, or a penance of parched [)eas in his 
shoos, would be a mere bagatelle to him. We have seen a fakir who 
was never “ known ” to cat at all. He carried a small black stone 
aboht with him, Avhich hgid been presented by a holy man. He i>ve- 
tended that by sucking this stone, and without the aid of any sort ol 
nutriment, he had arrived at the mature age of forty. Yet he had 
a nest of supplementary chins, and a protuberant paunch, which 
certainly did great credit to the fattening powers of the black stone. 
When 1 saw him he was soliciting offerings of rice, milk, fish, and 
ghee, for the benelit of his patron, Devi. These oiTerings were 
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nightly laid 'upon the altar before the Devi, who was supposed to 
(thitorh them during the night, considerately leaving the fragments to 
be distributed among the poor of the parish. 

Sometimes a fakir will take it into his head that the community 
will be benefited by his trundling himself along, like a cart-wheeU 
[or a hundred miles or so. He ties his wrists to his ankles, gets a 
composed of cliopped straw and mud, laid along the ridge of his 
backbone ; a bamboo staff passed through the angle formed by his 
knees and elbows, by way of an axle, and off he goes ; a brazen cup, 
with a bag, and a huhhle-hubble^ hang like tassels at the two ex- 
tremities of the axle. Thus accoutred, he often starts on a journey 
which will occupy him for several years. On arriving in the vicinity 
of a village, the whole population turn out to meet him with due 
honors, the men beating drums, and the women singing through 
their noses. Here his holiness unbends, washes off the dust and dirt 
ac(iuired by perambulating .several miles of dusty road; and, after 
partaking of a slight refreshment, enters into conversation with the 
assembled villagers just as if he were an ordinary mortal; making 
very particular inquiries concerning the state of their larders, 
and slight investigations as to their morals. When the supplies 
begin to fail, he ties his hands to his heels again, gets a fresh tire put 
on, and is escorted out of the village with the same formalities as 
accompanied his entrance. 

On the afternoon of a very sultry day in June, 1 had got a table 
out in the verandah of my bungalow, and was amusing myself with 
a galvanic apparatus, giving such of my servants as had the courage 
a taste of what they called English lightning, when a long, gaunt 
ligure, with his hair hanging in disordered masses over his face, was 
observed to cross the lawn. On arriving within a few paces of 
where I stood, he drew himself up in an imposing attitude — one of 
his arms akimbo, while the other held out towards me what appeared 
to be a pair of tongs, with a brass dish at the extremity of it. 

‘‘ Who are you ? ” I called out. 

'"Fakir,’’ was the guttural response. 

"What do you want?” 

"Bheek” (alms). 

"Bheek!” I exclaimed, "surely you are joking — a great stout 
fellow like you can’t be wanting bheek?” 

J’he fakir paid not the slightest attention, but continued holding 
out his tongs with the dish at the end of it. 

"You had better be off,” I said; "I never give bheek to people 
who are able to work.” 

"We do Khooda’s work,” replied the fakir with a swagger. 

" Oh ! do you,” I answered ; " then you had better ask Khooda fcr 
hiieek.'" So saying, I turned to the table and began arranging the 
‘M»l»aratus for making some experiments. Happening to loolc up 
^hout live minutes after, I observed that the fakir was standing upon 
leg, and struggling to assume as much majesty as was consistent 
"hh ills equilibrium. The tongs and dish were still •extended — 
'^'hile his left haml sustained his right foot across his abdomen. He 
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continued this performance for one hour, yet there did not seem to 
be the faintest indication of his unfolding himself — rather a pictur- 
esque ornamentation to the lawn, if he should take it into liis liead 
— as these men sometimes do — to remain in the same position for a 
twelvemonth. If,” I said, you stand there much longer, I’ll give 
you such a taste of lightning as will soon make you glad to go.” 

The only answer to this threat was a smile of derision that sent 
his moustache bristling up against his nose. 

“ Lightning ! ” he sneered ; “ your lightning can’t touch a fakir ; 
the gods take care of him.” 

Without more ado I charged the battery and connected it with a 
coil machine, in such a way as few people care to try, and which 
none are capable of voluntarily enduring beyond a few .seconds. 

The fakir seemed rather amused at the queer-looking implements 
on the table, but otherwise maintained a look of lofty stoicism ; jior 
did he seem in any way alarmed when 1 approached witli the con- 
ductors. 

Some of my servants, who had already experienced the process, 
now came clustering about with looks of ill-suppressed merrimenl, 
to witness the fakir’s ordeal. 1 fastened one wire to his still extended 
tongs, and the other to the foot on the ground. 

As the coil machine was not yet in action the attachment of tlio 
wii’es did not affect him. Hut when I pushed the magnet into the 
coil and gave him the full strength of the battery, he howled like ii 
demon; the tongs — to which his hand was fastened by a force 
beyond his will — quivered in his grasp as if it weie burning the 
flesh from his bones. He threw himself on the ground, yelling and 
gnashing bis teeth, the tongs clanging an irregular accompaniment. 
Never was human pride so abruptly cast down. He was rolling 
about ill such a frantic way that, thinking he had now had as much 
as was good for him, 1 stopped the machine and released him. 

For some minutes he lay ([uweriiig on the ground, as if not quite 
sure that the liorribhi spell was broken ; then gathering himself iqs 
he Hung the tongs from him^ hounded across the lawn and over the 
fence like an antelope. When he had got to what he reckoned curs- 
ing distance, he turned round, shook his lists at mo, and fell to work, 
pouring out a torrent of iinpreeatioiis, shouting, and tossing In'? 
arms about in a manner fearful to behold. 


Tliere is this peculiarity in the abuse of an Oriental, that, bcvoiid 
wishing the object of it a liberal endowment of blisters and ulcers 
(no inefficient curses in a hot country), be does not otlicvwise allude 
him [)Crsonally: but directs the burden of his wratli against Ins 
female relatives, from his grandmother to his grand-dauglitci— 
wiv^es, daughters, sisters, and aniits inclusive. JTliese be inqu'ccatcs 
individually and (iolleetively through every clause of a furinuh'^O' 
winch has been handed down by his ancestors, and which leaves 
small scope for additions and improvements. 

I j caving me, then, to rot and wither from the face of the eaitlj, 
and consignfljg all my female kindred to utter destruction, he walked 
off to a. neighboring village to give vent to his feelings and compose 
Ids ruffled digidty. ♦ 
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It SO happened, that a short time after the fakir had gone 1 incau- 
tiously held my head over a dish of fuming acid, and consequently 
became so ill as to be obliged to retire to my bedroom and lie down. 
Ill about an hour I called to my bearer to fetch me a glass of water; 
but, although 1 heard him and some of the other servants whisper- 
ing behind the door curtain, no attention was paid to my summons. 
After repeating the call two or three times, I got up to sec what was 
the matter. On drawing aside the curtain, I belield the whole estab- 
lishment seated in full conclave on tlieir haunches round the door. 
On seeing me, they all got up and took to their heels, like a covey of 
frightened ])artridges. The old kidmudgar was too fat to run far, so 
I seized him, made him sit a minute to recover wind, when he began 
to blubber, as only a fat kidmudgar can, imploring me to send 
instantly for the fakir, and make him a present ; if I did not, 1 would 
certainly be a dead man before to-morrow’s sun; ‘‘for,” said he, “a 
fakir’s curse is good as a matter of fabi." Some of his fellows now 
ventured to come back, and joined in requesting me to save my life 
while there was yet time. 

A laugh was the only answer I could make. This somewhat re- 
assured them, but it was easy to see that 1 was regarded by all as a 
(loomed man, and that iny only salvation lay in sending olf a 
iiajssenger with a kid and a bag of rupees to the fakir. The dnrdzee 
(tailor), who had just come from the village where the fakir had 
taken refuge, told me that as soon as the fakir heard that 1 was ill 
lie performed a pas i<enl of a most impressive character, threatening 
to curse every])ody in the village as he had cursed me and mine. 
The eonse(|uence was that pice, cowries, rice, and ghee were showered 
upon him with overwhelming liberality. 

Without saying a word I armed myself with a horsewhi[), set out 
for th(^ village, and found tlie fakir surrounded by a crowd of men 
and women, to whom he was jabbering with tremendous volubility, 
lolling them how he had withered me up root and branch. The crowd 
kid iiui from him till 1 broke in upon his dreams with a slight taste 
of my whip across his shoulders. 11 is eyes nearly leaped out of 
tlieir sockets when he saw me. Another intimation from my thong 
sent him off with a yell, leaving the rich spoil lie bad coliccited from 
tlic simple villagers beliind. What became of liim 1 ennnot tell. I 
llCi ird no more of him. 

A few sueb adventures as these would t('iid to lessen the gross 
mid, to tlicm, (expensive superstitions nnder which llu? natives of 
India at present labor. 


wlio listens to the smooth palaver of Jesuit puiests itj the 
^ nited States, of which we had a specimen at the founding of the 
C atholic Uriiv(n'sity at Washington, wfin Id siqipose (bat tlie cliuroli 
yas really yielding slowly to the tide of modern ])Vogress. Whether 
is or not in the United States, the governing body in EiU’o])e lias 
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certainly relinquished none of its atrocious principles, as has clearly 
appeared since the erection of the statue of Bruno in Rome. 

The burning alive of Bruno was one of the most terrible crimes 
that ever disgraced humanity — ranking with the crucifixion of 
Jesus, the legal murder of Socrates, the burning of Joan of Arc ami 
of Servetus, and the horrible murder of Hypatia. 

It might be supposed that the Catholic church would be ashamed 
of this murder, and would endeavor to escape from its moral respon- 
sibility, as Calvinists shrink from approving the murder of Servetns. 
But the Bourbons of religion as vvell as politics will not be instruete(| 
and will not repent. 

The news from Europe is that the Catholic powers are horrified at 
this act of justice to the martyr Bruno. 

A despatch from Vienna reads thus: ‘‘Vienna, June 10, 1880 1 
Austrian clericals are deeply offended by the Bruno affair. Tlu^ 
Vaterland says the fete was worthy of the devil. The bishop of 
Linz has ordered that public jirayers be offered in expiation of ‘ this 
outrage on the Pope and the church.’ ” 

What can this mean but a justification of the murder of Bruno / 
If such. an act can be justified, it can lie repeated wherever the 
power exists. 

Equally significant is the despatch from Home: “Home, Juno !>. 
1889: The statue ^ of Bruno 4 vas unveiled to-day, with inqxisiiig 
ceremonies, and 80,000 persons, including students and deputations 
from various parts of Italy, marched in the procession. The removal 
of the canvas covering the statue was the signal for deafening cheers. 
The ceremonies were witnessed by the syndic of Home, the govern- 
ment officials, and a large number of senators and deputies. . Deputy 
Bovier, in an oration, eulogized the martyr, and declared that to-day 
there was bom a new religion of free thought and liberty of cou- 
seience, which would be worse for the papacy than the loss of tempo- 
ral power. In the evejdng Pm monument was illuminated. The 
proceedings throughout were orderly. 

“ The Pope is much depressed. It is reported that he refuses to see 
anybody, and that he has passed three days absorbed in prayer in his 
private chapel. Four hundred telegrams have arrived at the Vati- 
can, deploring the unveiling of the Bruno monument. All the 
ambassadors accredited to the Vatican met. this afternoon in the 
Pope’s chapel.” 

The Pope protested against the erection of the statue as an insult 
to the church, and ordered the Papal guards to keep within the Vati- 
can on the day of the unveiling of the statue. ^ 

The Catholics of Home propose to offset the Bruuo starue hyj* 
nufiiument to St. Pliili[) de Neri, who flourished from 1615 to 1696. 
and founded tlie congregation of oratory to attract the young to tlyj 
church. He enjoyed a liigli reputation for l)iety and cliarity. 

Bruno was one of tlic great pioneers of modern thought. 
energetic mind, though received at an early age into the 'ol der ul 
Dominicans, led him to disbelieve in tratisiibstantiation and the 
immaculate conce])tion. He Ijad to fly from his convent. Ne>?t lie 
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encountered tlie hostility of the bigoted Calvinists at Geneva, where 
Servetus had been burned when he was an infant. Next at Paris 
we find him assailed by the bigoted followers of Aristotle, who 
opposed Galileo and the progress of physical science. Compelled to 
leave Paris, he spent two years in England, enjoying the society of 
Sir Philij) Sydney, but op])osed by the college professors, whose 
boorish ignorance and stupidity he has described, and by thep^clergy. 
Returning to the c’ofitinent be became a professor at Wittenberg. 
JIc refused to join the Lutheran coniinunion, but [)r()noun(jed an 
ardent (Milogy on Lutlier. After residing some years at Prague, 
Ilelinstadt, Brunswick, and Frankfort-on-the-Main, lie lived two 
years at l*adua, then went to Venice, and was there arrested iu 1598, 
and taken to Koine by the Jmjuisition. They could not coin})cl him 
to recant, and on February ITth, IbOO, he was brought to the stake 
and burned as a heretic. 

That educated ])eople should still cling to a church blood-red with 
this and countless other ciimesfor which it has never repented, is one 
of the wonders of human nature. It shows the power of education, 
and jiarochial schools are still as caj)able as ever of educating children 
to honor and to repeat such crimes. / 

The do(;trines of Bruno were mainly pantheistic speculations as to 
(lod and the universe. Similar id^is were subseipiently set forth by 
Descartes and Spinoza. One of his works, (Vz/r dvlh> Crznov, was a 
defence of the C’Opernican system of astronomy. Thirty-two years 
later tlie defence of the (k)pernicaii system by Galileo brought down 
on him the wrath of the Inquisition. 

Instructed by the awful records of history, American (dtizens can- 
not be too tirni in resisting tlie inroads of religious fanaticism. In 
the movement which professes to place ‘^God in the constitution” 
we see the insidious approach of the same pow^er which has 
sprinkled all lands with blood and which is even bold enough to-day 
to show its teeth. 

That such a spirit should exist in this country would seem incred- 
ible, but one of the leading men in this dangerous party, the Rev. 
M. A. Gault, wlio is also a leading contributor to the Chriafian States- 
man^ the organ of this movement, says in that paper : “ Whether 

the constitution will be set right on the <picstion of the moral 
supremacy of God’s law in government, without bloody revolution^ will 
depend entirely upon the strength and resistance of the power 
of Antichrist.” 

Again, at a meeting at College Springs, Iowa, the same Mr. Gault 
spoke of using agitation, the ballot, petition, and the sword. Accor- 
ding to the Aineriean Sentvnel he said; “Don’t think we are 
advocating war ; but if we are not faithful in the use of these other 
means, as it was with the anti-slavery (question, after they had 
agitated and petitioned and used the ballot, they djcpw the sword ; 
so shall we, as a last resort, be compelled to use th^'sword and the 
bullet.” , This is the language of a traitor and a criminal, and as such 
* is an index to the character of the ^arty. 
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SDacft for 1889. 

Pkof. C. C. Blake, the Kansas meteorologist, prophesies a great 
drought for 1889 throughout the northern half of the United 
States; and the San Francisco astrologer who predicted tlie election of 
Harrison lias given a fearful jiropliecy for tlie year ’89, which seems 
to be in progress of fullilment. June has already produced ruiiiois 
of a war scare in Europe. 

Ill the S(i7i J'nniri^co Dalit/ llepovt^ of June 11th, apjieared the 
following reference to this ])roj)hecy : — 

On the first da}" of tlie year a well-known idiysician of this city, 
well-skilled in the ancient system of foretelling events by the ])osi- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, erected the h<n'Oi<t‘n/h‘ to tlie noon hour 
of January 1st. Hie signs were ominous, according to the ^V’phorismh 
of the Ancients. He made jircdictions from the Jinr<>}<i‘oj)(\ wrote 
them down, and soon after showed them to many of his friends, who 
will vouch for it now. 

On the l!8tli day of May J. E. Brown, of the S</n Franrlsro fV/c// 
i‘atot\ obtained from him a portion of the ])redielions, Avhich a])j)eare(l 
in that week’s ]"ut(Ji<‘ntot\ ''flic ink had hardly dried on tln^ l)a|)(n' 
when some of the horrors therein predicted came to pass. 

The article commenced with these ominous lines : — 


Lq I there comes two years of fate. 

Mark what wonders on them wait : 

Monarchs tremble, nations mourn. 

Oceans rage and cities burn ! 

Cyclones, droughts, and inundations, 

Insurrections, war and pestilence, 

Overflow the fated cup of woe ! 

Further on it says: “Our own country will not escape the 
impending evil. She too will liave to drink from the cup of misery 
and woe, and thousands will have cause to remember, with sorrow, 
the unfortunate years of 1889-90. A fatal epidemic will appear: 
the undertaker will prosper, while many an insurance company will 
go under, owing to the widespread devastations by fires and the ele- 
ments ; by sea and land, by ship and rail, awful catastroplies occui’. 

After revealing much that is yet to be fulfilled, the article finished 
thus : “We will let the curtain drop, for lo I the time is at hand. 

The following peeji into the future is taken from the : — 

“Pestilentious lieat, about the middle of June, will usher in new 
batches of crimes and disasters. In some places torrents ; in ofhers 
great droughts; extremes in both limits will injure the crops, b* 
the latter jiart of June a financial panic on 'change will occur. Tin* 
‘bulls’ and the ‘bears’ are then tossed «about; the one sinks benoatli 
the s])cculative wave, while the other floats high iqion its silvery crest. 

“ The high liopes of our people are now being eclipsed. The lii"! 
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half of July brings unsavory news; the misfortune this time is 
nearer our doprs. 

“ The meridian of evil will be reached in September. It will con- 
tinue on that level until after the spring of 18t)0, when the unfortu- 
nate intliience will coniinence to fade away from our country, yet it 
will continue for a time to shed its virulence upon the nations of 
Europe, where it will excite to evil the worst passions of mankind, 
‘raising nations against nations and kingdoms against kingdoms, 
causings monarehs to tremble, and raising rebellion in their 
dynasties I ’ 

“Another question, and one which relates directly to this coast, 
is: ‘If T read Ihe signs aright, the cold and severe storms of the 
coining fall will destroy the orange cro[)S on this coast.’ ” 

The predictions as given in the Vuullrator of ]\lay 28th contain 
the tbllowiijg : — 

“ I beliold in the dark vista of the future, wliieli the silvery alpha- 
lad of the heavens reveal, the sea foaming and raging with fury, the 
earth quaking, rivers overwhelming their bounds; torrents raging : 
the winds of heaven let loose to W(n-k the work of vengeance; on sea 
ami land, by ship and rail, awful catastrophes occur I 

“ Hefore tliree-fourtlis of the year pass over, several mental 
cyclones of universal magnitude will sweep over the nations and 
kingdoms of tlie earth ; exciting to evil the worst passions of men ; 
giving rise to anarchy, insurrections, strikes, riots, and bloodshed ! 

“ The drama of life which is now being rehearsed by the planetary 
orbs ill their sidereal revolutions, reveals some strange maiueiivres 
on the part of one who has assumed the roll and power of (xod. 
iScci’et sessions with powerful nations to regain temporal power, but 
they will not succeed. A thunderbolt is not more sudden in its 
effects, than the (piickness with which the fiery lava of heaven’s 
retribution will intercept the accomplishment of their designs. 

‘‘Nor is tliis all, for in the silvery scroll of the heavens I beliold a 
mighty death recorded by the pen of fame ; tlie dart strikes high ; 
the destroyer is busy with those in power ; he tramples upon the 
diadem ; lie ascends the throne ; he mocks the pangs of those who 
^u•e as gods among men. 

“ Extreme heat and severe droiiglits during tlie summer of 1889 
will not only bring disaster to the interests of the agriculturist in 
the middle and eastern States, but it will also give rise to a very fatal 
epidemic disease ; bringing prosperity to the undertaker, wliile many 
uisuiauce companies will go under, owing to the wide-spread devas- 
tation caused by the furious flames. Tlie infant West will have to 
feed the parent East in 1890. 

“I regret to observe the ominous rays now approaching the star 

inm who has attained the zenith of liis glory and the meridian of 
die nation’s honor.” The first year of his rule, and cspeciiilly the 
'dth of September, are nientioiicd as unfortunate. 
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€J)e %im of 

“Or, Science of the Soul and the Stars.” (Keligio-Philosophical 
Publishing flouse, Chicago, pages 292, price '^8.) 

Nearly a year ago Mrs. J^iiehanan received a small specimen of 
writing from the VVest, for psychometric examination. Iler ciesciip. 
tioii }3orira} ed an active mind, qualified for deep occult studies and 
authorsliip. The gentleman who sent the sjjccimen said in reply 
recently, “ You gave liirn a very remarkable reading, which is luHy 
corroborated by this work from liis pen. You stated that he had no 
desire for tlie ]>laudifs of men; that he was in })iirsuit of the higlnii- 
wisdom ; that he was mature mentally, and a tine literary gentleman, 
— all of which is absolutely true.” 

The person thus described proves to be the author of the “ Light 
of Pgypt,” just published, a work of remarkable ability and interest, 
which 1 liave not had time to examine, tlie character of whi(di may 
best be made known by quofiug the authors preface, as follows: - - 

“The reasons which have induced the writer to undertake the 
responsibility of presemtiug a purely occult treatise to the world, are 
brietly as follows : — 

“For nearly twenty years the writer has been deeply engaged 
investigating the liiddeii j‘ealms of occult force, and, as the results of 
these mystical labors were considered to be of great value and real 
worth by a few ])ersonal acquaintances who were also seeking light, 
he was finally induced to condense, as far as practicable, the general 
results of these researches into a series of lessons for private occult 
study. This idea was ultimately cavriotl out and put into external 
form ; tlie whole, when completed, presenting the dual aspects of 
occult lore as seen and realized in the soul and the stars, (correspond- 
ing to the microcosm and tne macrocosm of ancient Egy])t and 
CJialdea, and thu^ giving a brief epkume of Hermetic pliilosophy. ■' 

“ Having served their original purpose, external circumstances liave 
compelled theiFpreparatioii for a much wider circle of minds. The 
chief reason urging to this step was the strenuous efforts now being 
systematically p.:t forth to poison the budding spirituality of the 
western mind, and to fasten upon its mcdiumistic mentality the 
subtle, delusive dogmas of Karma and Reincarnation, as taught by 
the sacerdotalisms of the decaying Orient. 

“From the foregoing statement it will be seen that this work is 
issued with a delinite piupose, namely, to explain the true spiritual 
eonnectioii between God and man, the soul and the stars, and to 
reveal the real truths of both Karma and Reincarnation as they 
actually exist in nature, stripped of all priestly interpretation. The 
definite statements made in regard to these subjects are absolute 
facts, in so far as embodied man can understand them through the 
symbolism of human language, and the writer defies contradiction by 


The term Hermetic is here used in its true sense of sealed or secret. 
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any living authority who possesses the spiritual right to say, ‘I 
know.’ 

“During these twenty years of personal intercourse with the 
exalted minds of those who constitute the brethren of light, the 
fact was revealed that long ages Jigo the Orient had lost the use of 
the true stiiritual comi)ass of the soul, as well as the real secrets of its 
own theosophy. As a race, they have been, and still are, travelling the 
descending arc of their racial cycle, whereas the western race have 
been slowly working their way upward through matter upon the 
ascending arc. Already it has reached the equator of its mental and 
spiritual development. Therefore the writer does not fear the ulti- 
niate results of the occult knowledge put forth in the present work, 
during this, the great mental crisis of the race. 

“Having explained the actual causes which impelled the writer to 
undertake this res[)onsibility, it is also necessary to state most 
euqhatically that he does not wish to convey the impression to the 
reader's mind that the Orient is destitute of spiritual truth. On the 
contrary, ev(‘ry geiiuim^ student of occult lore is justly jjroiid of the 
snow-white locks of old Hindnstan, and thoroughly ap[)reciates the 
wondrous stores of mystical knowledge concealed within the astral 
vortices of the Hindu branch of the Aryan race. Tii India, probably 
jiioro tlian in any other eounljy, are the latent forces and mysteries 
of nature the snhjcjct. of thonglit and study. lint alas! it is not a 
]»rogressive study. The descending arc of spiritual force keepfe them 
bound to the dogmas, traditions, and (ixteriialisms of the decaying 
]>iist, whose real secrets they cannot now ])enetrate. The ever living 
Initlis eonc(‘aled beneath the symbols in the astral light are hidden 
from their view by the setting sun of their s})iritual cycle. Thore- 
inro, the writer only desires to impress upon the reader's candid 
iiiind, the fact that his earnest eifovt is to expose that particular 
t^octioti of Buddhistic Theosojdiy (esoteric so called) that would 
fiistcii the cramping shackles of theologic.al dogma U[)Oii the rising 
genius of the western race. It is the delusive Oriental systems 
against which his efforts are directed, and not the race nor the 
iiu'diumistic individuals who uphold and support them; omnia 
rinrit rrritmi' is the life motto of — The Author^ 

Notwithstanding tlie remarkable interest and value of the book, it 
is liable to one criticism from the scientific seekers of truth. It 
^^]»eaks e.r cathrdra^ like most of tlie writers in the sphere of the mys- 
terious, instead of presenting, like scientific authors, the data of the 
fioetrines announced, or the investigations by which they liave been 
leached. To tlie oinnivorous reading public this may be no objec- 
tiuii at all. They are accustomed to receiving the o])inions and 
speculations of authors without demanding proof. The theologian 
lelies upon “thus sayeth tlie Lord;” the confiding reader upon 
‘‘tljus sayetli the author." There are many wlio will accept this 
'Author's views because they are well expressed and harmonize with 
Iheir own iiituitions. The book will receive further notice when 
Ihne permits. 
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frccbom anil ^uritp^ 

The freedom of the press is malignantly assailed In the prosecution 
of a, newspaper called Lucifer (published at Valley Falls, Kansas), 
under Congressional postal laws, apparently designed to exclude a 
certain style ot‘ literature from the mails, yet not limited to this ex- 
clusion (which is all that (Congress miglit legitimately order), but 
armed with sevei'e penalties against publishers which become an 
arbitrary and usurper? control of the ])ress. 

The pretext of tliis legislation is the suppression of obsceiiitv, 
but ill the careless legislation of Congress and the stupid adiuiiifs- 
tratioii of the law by ])ig"headed or ignorant judges and juries, it 
becomes an absolute prohibition to newspaper publishers of the dis- 
cussion of physiological themes which are continually discussed in 
medical journals with absolute freedom ; thus establishing a 
privileged professional class who may investigate and discuss with 
freedom what other citizens must not even mention. If such 
discussion is wrong in itself, it is Avrong in medical journals ; but 
if imj)ortant in the interest of health and morals the citizen who has 
not obtained a medical diploma has as good a right as the medical 
graduate to acquire and diffuse knowledge on such subjects The 
particular offence in this instance was the discussion of certain marital 
abuses practised by men, and a defence of the rights of women. If 
such an essay had appeared in a medical journal no notice would 
have been taken of it, but the law makes no such distinction, and if 
it w^ere vigorously applied it would supjmess every medical journal 
in the land. In fact, if the law can legitimately punish the publish- 
ers of Lucifer^ it can just as well punish every bookseller in tlie 
United States and every clergyman who circulates tlie Old Tesla- 
ment, in which there is a greater freedom in reference to scxnal 
physiology than in the columns of Lncifet\ and if the law applied as 
Avell to conversation as to pid)licati()ns, there is not a man in llie 
United States who miglit not be liable to imprisonment for life, and 
it is especially (lertain tliat our martyred President Lincoln would 
have been entitled to more tlian a lifetime sentence. 

Upon this subject the [)ublic mind has been somewdiat debauehed 
by the inlluenee of a society sustaining tlie laliors of St. Anthony 
Comstock, the malodorous administrator of the gos[)el of nastin(‘>s 
and hyjiocrisy, who, although denounced as a nuisance by the press 
and rebuked by the more enlightened judges and attorneys succeeds 
occasionally in liiiding a narrow-minded ignorance that answers hi:^ 
purpose, and procures the conviction and severe punishment of 
bookseller, as in the case of J. A. Wilson for selling works of stan- 
dard literature which have been and continue to be sold freely hy 
others throughout this country and Europe. 

The parties prosecuteii in this case at Valley Falls are E. 
Walker and Moses and George Harman, respectable and intelligent 
citizens of radical political and social views, whom no one would 
suspect of intentional wrongdoing, but who are fearlessly asserting 
the liberty of the press and taking tlieir chance for a legal martyr 
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doni, to whicli the representatives of very small minorities are 
(d’teii liable. The case has long been in court, the prosecution 
liaving been commenced in February, 1887, and though defeated on 
the first indictment the prosecution continues and has not yet come 
to trial. The friends of the assailed are making a contribution to 
assist in bearing the expense of the trial. The malignity whicli 
seeks by perversion of law to imprison worthy citizens for life 
through multi[)lex indictments is little short of tlie spirit of the 
assassin. It is believed that the heretical doctrines of Lucifer 
have been a leading cause of this prosecution, and the editor of the 
Independent says that he regards the prosecution as noth- 

ing more nor less than a case of religious persecution. 

The famous and honored American poet Walt Whitman has had 
to endure the same assault from sanctimonious hypocritea and 
knaves which is now bearing down on Messrs. Harman and Walker, 
hut his literary prestige and hosts of friends carried him through 
unscathed and triumphant, though he was really more exposed to such 
persecutions than Harman and Walker; but possibly the admini- 
strators of justice may be less enlightened in the Kansas court. 

These remarks may be appropriately closed by quoting from a 
critical sketch of Whitman in the N. Y. ILmie JournaU by James 
Hunecker : — 

“ We have no jaded man of the world writing in excellent verse the 
story of liis worn-out life and bygone dissipations. You are told on 
the contrary that there is still something in life worth fighting for ; 
that superb iiiaiiliood and womanhood bring their own reward ; that 
healthy llesh and good muscle are the best of earthly riches. You 
arc lc(l throughout tlie length and breadth of the land and shown 
evoiything and everybody. No class escapes his keen eye. He 
acce[)LS the evil as well as the good, and the i)oor outcast of the 
streets receives a word of pity as well as the lady. To many this is 
a grievous offence, forgetting the example sot by the great teacher 
eighteen hundred years ago in Judea. 

The human form divine is the subject of special songs, and the 
])hin of the book would certainly be incomplete if they were omitted. 
Of the alleged indecencies then^ are none, only the natural outcome 
of a rich, ])assionate nature, which declares boldly the co-ordination of 
Jill parts of tlie body. Whitimnrs Ls a strongly moral nature, as a 
glance into these tabooed pieces will suflice to [)rove. This series, 
entitled ‘ The Children of Adam,’ is Biblical in its simplicity of 
speech, but in it the great mystery of life has been beautifully cele- 
brated. But be it understood the book was not written for school- 
girls, but for men and women, and by such it must be judged. It 
seems to be one fault of the age that the milk and water standard is 
applied to art. To such critics Whitman will prove a stumbling- 
block, but to those who appreciate the sweetness and gravity with 
which he writes on this theme he will become doubly endeared. 
Nor are his views of life rose-colored with optimism ; he merely 
accepts it entire and rejects nothing, and fully recognizes the value 
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of battling with it and not uselessly lamenting over an evil fate. 
Therein is his chief excellence; he arouses and dilates. Ilis won- 
derful magnetism has so saturated his writings that you may well 
credit his own arrtgant assertion : ‘ This is no book, but a man 
flushcVl and full-blooded.’ To the young men of the day, sceptical 
on every subject under lieaven, this book is invaluable. It lias such 
a genuine, hearty belief in mankind that in spite of yourself you arc 
refreshed from every jierusal of it. 

T have dwelt too long on his doctrine of physical health and 
muscle to the exclusion of the other (qualities. A vein of mysticism 
permeates his poems and reveals the deep thinker, one who has pene- 
trated through the show of things to the essence itself, and who has 
discerned the divine idea in the humblest things surrounding us. 
Carlyle himself is no greater transcendentalist than Whitman, and 
Carlyle also has no lirincr grasp on the realities of life. While wor- 
sliip])ing tlie idiysical forces he places the s])iritual above all.’' 

No American author has been more honored by his literary brethren than Whir 
man. \'et if he had lived at \^allej J^'alls he might have been consigned to prison by 
pig-headed judge. 


College of CtjaApfutifjS. 

At the close of the recent session a testimonial in behalf of tin* 
class, prepared by N. Penrose, M.l)., of P(?nnsy]vania, and Jtev. I). 
Dodds, jVI. 1)., of Iowa, as a committee, was signed by all and pre- 
sented to Prof. I^uclianan. It is here appended ; and the reader will 
liiul in its clear, comprehensive, and well-constructed ex[)ressioii 
sufficient evidence of the superior intelligence of the class. 

Poston, June 11th, 188lh 

This being the last lecture of the College of Therapeutics foi’ the 
spring session of 1880, we desire before sej)araling to j)ut in a ])eriiia- 
nent form the testimony of our appreciation of the instruction 
received. 

Representing different States of the Union, engaged in different 
callings, and attending for dissimilar jiurposes, we, one and all, unite 
in pronouncing the instruction given as the first and only clear, 
satisfactory, and complete exjdanation ever received of the science of 
man and mind in aii relations. 

To the physician and studenl in medicine it gives the only sini])lo 
and com])rehensive explanation of brain and nerve physiology, and 
the interaction of body and brain. It places at his command new 
and complete methods of diagnosis, and treatment of all aiiments of 
the human being. It enables him to know the projierties arid 
actions of his medicines. It teaches him the correct use of electri- 
city as a healing agent. 

To the metaphysician it explains the rationale of mind cure and 
faith cure; and the mysterious intliiencC of the healer “who 
inaketh wJiole by the laying on of hands."’ 

To the minister, moral reformer, and educator it gives a knowl- 
edge of those subtle forces which drag down to perdition, or elevate 
to good citizenship and to heavenly serenity the human beings coin- 
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mitted to their charge. It accounts for the vices and weaknesses o^ 
nieii ; for intemperance and insanity, and how to correct them. 

To the scientist and student of art it furinshes the law Uy which 
all animal creation may be known and understood. 

To the psycliomcter it explains and develops those wonderful 
powers by wliich all knowledge is open unto us of the j)ast, present, 
iiiurfuture ; and by which we are brought irito communion with tlie 
Aiitlior of our being, from whom we derive all insjuration and 
power. 

We came, some of us, sceptical as to the existence of such a power, 
or our ability to develop it. 

We sat at the feet of the master and were filled. We are satisfied 
heyond expectation. We carry with us rich stores of knowledge 
and information. 

And now, 'Upon parting we desire to leave with you, our beloved 
and miudi-estcemed J'eacher, our heartfelt thanks for what we have 
received ; and to tender the wish and ho])C that years of health and 
})lenty may be given you to go on in this good work. 

N. Pk.nrosk, M.D. 

Uev. 1). Dodds, .M.D. 


25ucl).inan 3llntlf)ropolci0ifnl ^ocietp. 

The members of the class in Sarcognomy who have attended the 
^lay cours(‘ of lectures and experiments given by Dr. Ibichanan in 
boston recently were so favorably impressed by the results attained, 
and by the glimpse tliey had of the far-reaching science of Anthrop- 
ology, of wliich Sarc(‘gnomy is but a branch, that they have formed 
a socaety, a jiermanent organization. The following article of the 
constitution which they ado])ted will show the ])urpose of the 
organization. 

'riie ol)ject of the society shall be to inform itself in every branch 
of the science of Anthropology as ])romuigated in books and by 
h'ctures, and as discovered in 1841 by Prof. Josej)h Rodes Ruchanan, 
^1.1)., a. resident of Roston, Mass. For this purpose it shall collect all 
writings of Dr. Ruchanan wherever they are to be found, in news- 
l>apers, panijihlets, books, and by cojnous and full notes of lectures 
relating to tlic subject that !uay be delivered by him in future. It 
shall form braiieh societies wherever it can of persons interested in 
any hrancli of Anthro[)()h)gy, gathering tog(;ther those interestc^d and 
affording them every facility in its power to study that particular 
‘"iubject. Members of the society, for iiistaiice, wdio are interested in 
Psychometry may gather together such persons as may be interested 
and investigate, re])ortiiig to this society and receiving such help 
and encouragement as this society can give. So of Sarcognomy, 
Patliogno^uy^ etc., etc. 

The society shall also endeavor to sju'oad this jdiilosojihy by 
assisting in every way it can the publication and dissemination of 
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such books and pamphlets as may be prepared by Dr. BiichaiiaiL ii> 
explanation of his phil()so|)hy and its bearing on tlie life of man and 
his elevation to a higher and nobler condition. It shall if possible 
raise a fund for such a purpose. 

It was voted to invite all persons to join the society who liave 
been members of any of Dr. Huchanairs classes, or wlio liave bv 
means of books a knowledge of and belief in his philosophy. Siu*h, 
on being elected and by the payment of per year, arc entitled to 
take part in all business and voting and the discussions and experi- 
ments of the society. Others interested may become associate 
members, who, by the payment yearly of the same sum, are privileged 
to be present at any meetings, but only as listeners. 

The address of the Corresponding Secretary is Mrs. A. N. Abbott, 
171 Tremont Street, Boston ; and all persons who desire to forward ‘ 
the march of humanity into regions of greater exaltation of character 
and life by helping to spread this philosophy broadcast over tho- 
world, should immediately send in their names and join this grand 
movement onward and upward. 

W. K. Fobes, Rec. Secretary, 

18 Boylston Street. 


!^t!eeceUaneoujE^ anti Critical. 

A RED CROSS on the wrapper signifies that no more Journals 
will be sent until payment is received. 

Medical Matters. — The schemers and lobbyists for medical 
monopoly have been signally defeated the past winter in every Star** 
but Tennessee. Tn Massachusetts they proposed their usual restric- 
tive law with penalties, but ^heir bill was entirely ignored. Tlic 
House committee instead introduced a harmless bill re([uiring every 
practitioner to register his qualilications publicly, whether a gradiiale 
or not. FiVen this little concession was objected to, because it was 
considered a mere entering wedge for future legislation, and in the 
Senate it was defeated by a vote of eighteen to live, ddie feeling <d 
the members was that it was unnecessary and contrary to the senli- 
ments of tlie people to legislate on that subject. The Constiti - 
TroNAL Liberty League has done its work well, hy whicli this 
medical intrigue was defeated. But the design of bringing this State 
under the dominion of medical orthodoxy is still openly avowed hy 
members of the Massachusetts Medical Society and sanctioned by tht" 
presidents of our two reactionary universities, Harvard and Bostoji. 
Another campaign must be maintained to defeat these persistent 
efforts of the National Medical Association and the bigoted college 
faculties, for it is they and not the mass of respectable practitioners 
who are interested in this matter. 

There is only one satisfactory and permanent settlement of tins 
question. That is the thorough education of all liberal practitioners 
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of the healing art, who do not bow to medical bigotry, and cannot 
consistently with vsclf-respect attend the old colleges in which their 
principles are slandered and themselves watched with a jealous hos- 
tility, if not ])recliided from graduation, it is a common rule in the 
old colleges to refuse to receive a student who lias associated or stud- 
ied with a liberal physician. Public seiiliiiient approves, and almost 
demands, a thorough education for every ])ractitioner, and will not 
accord even the credit that is due, to. the uneducated. The Eclectic 
[)ractice had little standing in this country until the establishment of 
Eclectic colleges, by which the Eclectics have been placed on an equal 
footing with their competitors. 

A lil)eral college embracing all modern discoveries would tower far 
above its narrow-minded competitors. It would present the true 
physiology of man, the science of the brain, the diagnostic powers 
of Psychometry, the revolutionary science of Sarcognomy, the new 
electro-therapeutics, atmospheric and solar therapeutics, subtle and 
psychic forces, — all these grand discoveries, — positively unknown in 
the old schools. It would have an enlarged and corrected materia 
niedica, embracing all that has been developed by Eclectic and 
Hoimeopathic experience, and it would carefully educate specialists for 
every department of practice. 

It was for the establishment of such a college that the editor of 
this Journal established his residence in Boston. The iiicorporatimi 
of the American University, of which the writer was chosen ])resi- 
dent, was the first step in that direction. Its com{)letion has been 
delayed for hnancial reasons, but it will be eMabliJied probably within 
twelve months, and I now invite those enlightened physicians who 
are able to co-operate in such a plan to enter into correspondence 
with me with a view to organizing the Faculty. Any suggestions on 
this subject will be received with pleasure. 

lIoMEOPATiTY VS. Allopathy. — Jiy request Dr. W. G. Willard, 
recently of Cook (k)unty Hospital, now located in Ramage Block, this 
city, furnishes the following interesting statistics : — 

During the six years in which the Hoimeopathic school has been 
represented in Cook County Hospital, C'hicago, their mortality rate 
Inis almost invariably been markedly beneath that of tlie^'old school.” 
The discrepancy was so great as to lead tin* Metllnd Record (vVllo- 
pathic) to demand an investigation some months ago. 

The ([uarterly report for the second quarter of 1888 gives a mor- 
tality rate of one in every nine and one-half cases admitted to the 
Allopathic department, while for the same period only one in every 
13 and one-half patients admitted to the hoimeopathic departments 
died. 

As the cases are assigned to the individual schools stricfli/ by rota- 
tion, the statement that the excessive old school mortality rate is 
accounted for by the more serious nature x)f the cases is withojit 
foundation. — Surgical Record, 

Cure of Consumption. — Dr. Weigert, of Berlin, has devised 
an apparatus for the treatment of consumption by inhaling heated air. 
The apparatus is extensively used in Europe and in American h 
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pitals and sanitariums. Physicians speak of it highly. The theory is 
that the development of the tubercle bacilli is prevented by heat even 
at 108 degrees of Fahrenheit, and a much higher temperature is used. 
A brother of Dr. Weigert, at 32 West 30th street, New York, is now 
exhibiting the apparatus. 

IloT-ATR Preathing. — III the Hotel Flower (Boston), the 
Weigert method of treating consumption by hot-air inhalations has 
been successfully used. Air is inspired at a temperature of 300 
degrees, and sometimes over 400 degrees, or twice the temperature of 
boiling water, with remarkably beneficial effects. The possibility of 
this is due partly to the non-conducting (piality of air, partly to the 
evaporation of moist surfaces and paVtly to the low specific capacity 
for caloric of the atmosphere. A iiound of water contains four times 
as much caloric as a pound of air at the same temperature. 

JiMiM’.ovEMENTS IN BuuiAL CUSTOMS. — Tt is now proposed to sub- 
stitute wickerwork coffins for solid wood and metal, so as to facilitate 
the decomposition of the body. It would be a still greater improve- 
ment to dispense with colfins entirely, and place the body in the soil 
without any protection. A still better method has been ])ro])ose(l, 
whic.h does away Avith all llic offensive cii-cumstances of deconpxjsi- 
tion — to siibjee.t the body to a perfect drying process by currents of 
h^t dry air. This ]>reserves the bod}' tlioroughlv, and avoids all tlie 
objections to (U'emation and to burial in the ground. There is ncitlnM' 
the terror of fire nor the loathsomene.ss of ©orriijdion, noi* the total 
destruction of the body. 

There is another advantage which Avill be appreciated more in the 
futni’e. Tin*, cranium, which holds “tln^ ])alace of the soul " is a jier- 
fect record of the man, and should not be d(\stroyed as it is by cre- 
mation and burial. The writer docs not intend that his liead shall 
be entirely destroyed, and when the science of the brain becomes gen- 
erally known, the cranium will be held sacred. 

I)rs. Parde(‘ and Witthaiis, of the Medical College of the Univer- 
sity of New York, hav(i tested this method on the body of a man 
Avbicli weighed 104 pounds in June, 18<S8. After a year's treatment 
with dry air, the body is reduced to fifty pounds, the skin is dry, 
hard, and as white as at first, and the face, though dried, is easily rec- 
ognized. A “ Nei/ iMausolcum (knnpany ” has been organized to 
carry out this new method, and has an ofiice at 3 West 2oth street. 
New York. The plan has been endorsed by a number of eminent 
gentlemen as the best tliat can be devised. 

Anthroi’OLogv in ttte Jardin des Flantes. — Anthro})ology 
fills eleven rooms with an iminense number of skeletons, skulls, 
mummies, casts, pictures, eases of hair, v.Vc., illustrative of tlic 
ifiiysical cliai’acteristics of past and present races of mankind. 
Among the remains of prehistoric man is the half-fossilized skeleton 
discovered in 1882 by M. Kiviere, in the cavern called the Grotto ol. 
Menton. It lies with folded arms and bent knees, its head still 
encircled with the shells that formed its funeral ornament. Mum- 
mies, prehistoric and historic, are seen on all sides, especially in tin' 
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Egyptian room, where babies and small animals, still wrapped in 
their bandages, hang in rows above the doors. Among the mummies 
of other nations is that of the young boy described by Buffon from 
the Puy de Dome, and not far from him are the ancient pair 
of Guanches, from the island of I'eneriffe. There is a groiq) of 
ancient Peruvians crouching as in their tomb, the heads of the 
women artificially elongated ; and a Peruvian of the time of the 
Incas sits as she was found near Lima, her head bandaged, and her 
knees drawn up under the cloth that wra[)s her shoulders. Around 
her lie liie household treasures taken from her grave, a jar curiously 
fashioned with head and hands, a gourd, some shells, a cob of corn, 
a mat, and her implements for s[>inning. 

(.)ne leaves these museums deej)ly impressed with the amount and 
value of the work that has been done in France in the de^uirtments 
of science that they rcpreseid-. — K, B. (Jluj/ptfule. 

In a })hysical sense this is a great collection, but what is it in an 
intellecLiud sense? Nothing but the crude materials that uiight 
serve to illustrate a coniplete anthropology, if such a science were in 
existence ill France. But it does not exist there. Of the functions 
of the brain, which is the centre of Authropolog}', French scientists 
know only a few princijiles concerning its relation to the sjiiiial 
system, which may be useful in the study of paralysis. 

Ancient Skulls in Palestine — “ Dr. Dight gives an account, in 
the J(H(ninl of the American Medical Association, of his examination 
of a collection of human skulls which are stored away in an old 
monastery in the Kedron Valley, midway between Jerusalem and the 
Dead Sea. The doctor, who is professor of anatomy in the Amcri- 
enn College of Beirut, Syria, has made a careful comparison of these 
skulls with tiioso of the same race at the present day. The measure- 
ments show some signiticaiit differences. The Caucasian skull has, 
during the jiast thirteen centuries, increased in circumference 
ncai'ly two inches, and has gained in cranial capacity nearly three 
and a half cubic inches. There has been no increase in width. The 
brain has gained in height and length — that is to say, there has 
been a development of the upper and anterior parts of the brain, 
the parts which we should expect to increase by education and 
civilization, as they preside over the moral and intellectual functions. 
TJie lower portions of tlie brain, in which the lower or more selfish 
propensities are centred, and which give breadth to the head, have, 
in the march of the centuries, failed to grow as rapidly as the higher 
brain centres, hence the non-increase in the width of our skulls.” 

The Progressive Class. — There is a very strange nightmare 
resting on professional men as a rule, and in this we include 
lawyers, physicians, scientists, theological professors, and the 
learned in books ; and that is, they at first reject everything not in 
the books they study, or that is not recognized in a popular way. 
There is a class of people far in the advance of what are called the 
learned professions, and they are the curious, investigating, broad- 
gauge intellects, who do not rely on the past ages for all they know. 
— Blue Springs Herald, 
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€ttmts of tfie ^fjtenologp onli tfje a^oDcm 

The discovery in 1841 that the science of the brain may be placed 
on the basis of ])Ositive demonstration, and made as reliable as any 
other portion of Tliysiology, lias not borne its proper fruit, for tlie rea^ 
son that a revolutionary truth, born into a world wedded to its old 
ways in all things and not even emancipated from the inherited 
superstitions of twenty centuries, is like the heljdess babe which is 
"dependent for its very existence upon its parents and unable to 
accomplish anything for itself. 

The new Anthropology advances no fartlicr than it is personally 
carried by its teacher. It is not assailed or antagonized when pre- 
sented, for its own coTisummatc beauty and truth cluirm all who 
understand it, but is simply avoided as something tliat no one wants 
exee[)t that rare clutrifeter- — the earnest, candid, and unprejudiced 
seeker of new truth. Alas ! how greatly was I mistaken, Jifty years 
ago, Avhen I supposed, judging mankiml by myself, that a new and 
demonstrable truth would be as cordially recognized asaiifdd one, and 
that its establishment would be hailed with delight as another triiiin})li 
over the realm of darkness, the region of ignonince that surrounds 
and im])risons the soul of man on earth, forbidding the redemption 
of the race from its low social condition. The longer 1 live tlie 
more completely do I realize, as to-day, that man as he is is little more 
than a bundle of habits, and even good men are unable to esca[)e 
from the bonds of habit and education. 

(jladly would 1 engage in the diffusion of new truth and coinpiest 
of the old errors that surround us if it were i)Ossible, but tlie devel- 
opment, expression, and record of the new truth is all that time i)er- 
mits, and younger men must ujidertake its propagation. 

The errors of the old Phrenology left us by (fall and Spurzheim 
need a statement at present, as their exposition in my ^‘System of 
Anthropology,’’ published thirty-five years ago, is not now in reach 
of my readers. The only copy of that work in Boston now is the 
well-worn copy in tlie Public Library. 

Having met witii a skull said to be from Spurzheim’s collection, 
left in Boston, marked in the French language, and probably giving an 
accurate presentation of his latest views, 1 have represented it in the 
following engraving, photographically correct, the names being 
translated into English, to use it as the basis of my corrections. 

Taking tlie organs in their numerical order — the first, Amativk- 
NESS, was Huhatantially a correct discovery by (lall, and yet its inac- 
curacy has done more than anytliiiig else to discredit his discoveries. 
He was not mistaken in recognizing the 4ieat at the position of tlie 
cerebellum in the woman suffering from sexual passion, but was 
greatly iiiistakeu in supposing the whole cerebellum to be ex- 
clnsivcly devoted to this function and disregarding the expeii' 
meiits of other physiologists. 

The cerebellum is the physiological brain, and hence participates 
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ill the sexual as in other pliysiological functions, but that partici- 
pation is confined to its central portion, witli co-operation from its 
superior surface, and this has been demonstrated by pathological 



ilhisl rations, sliowing that inHammation in the sexual portion of the 
(jLM'fbelluni jirodueed priapism. Gall believed that castration or 
su[)pressioii of the sexual function produced a diminution of the ivhoJe 
cciebellum, but accurate measurements liave shown that the cere- 
bellum is fre([uently larger in the gelding than the stallion, due 
])robably to the more laborious life of the former. The sexual 
riuiction also extends into the spinal cord just below the medulla 
oblongata. 

2. I^HILOPKOPOGENITIVENKSS was a prominent element in the 
character of Simrzheim, although the location to which he assigns it 
was very moderately developed in his head, and I have known many 
ill whom it was large who had less of this feeling than Spurzheim. 
The locatiijii is not absolutely erroneous, for the organ oT this domes- 
fic love lies further in, on the internal aspect of the occijiital lobe. 
Hence the extenial development recognized by Gall and Spurzheim 
generally coincided with the ijiterior development to which the 
function belongs, and the inaccuracy of the science in this respect 
would seldom be discovered by phrenological observers. Experience 
compels me to form a very low estimate of the ability of craniologi- 
cal observers generally to detect errors of location or to make new 
<liscoveries. Gall and Spurziieim were generally successful and 
correct observers, ])ut their followers have done nothing of any im- 
portance either to correct or to eidarge the science. We have 
extreme contrasts of development of the so-called organ of Philo- 
pcogeiiitiveiiess (which is rightly the organ of arrogant self-will 
‘Ui(l defiance of authority) in the Peruvian and New Zealander types 
el skulls. The short occiput of the peaceful and submissive Per- 
^'vuiu was not accompanied b}' any lack of the domestic affections. 
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iior was the long occiput of the New Zealanders j)roductive of any- 
thing but the boldness and energetic courage wljich placed them at 
the head of barbarian races in the power to battle against the civil- 
ized. The organ in question is on the same plane as that of Ooinba- 
tivcness, entirely below, and antagonistic to, the gentler sentiments 
which belong to the upper half of the brain. 

3. Inhabiti VEN ESS. — This is a most decided error of the sys- 
tem of (xall and Spurzheiin. There is no siic.h function in this 
locality. Its real function is the love of power, the disposition to 
urge our own wishes or jmrposcs. E([ually erroneous is the doctrine 
of the Scotch scliot)!, which makes it Conccntrativencss. These 
functions, control of our attention and disposition to become 
Littached to one S[)ot, belong to that part of the temporal arch verti- 
cally above the ear, marked Traiujuillity, and Sanity whicli antagonizes 
the restless turbulence, [)assion, and inental disorder of the base of 
llie brain — ^tlie development of which is shown on the side of the 
neck below the oar. The head of Dr. Spurzheim was but moder- 
ate!}^ developed ift this region, and the effect is very obvious iji his 
writings and the modesty of his demeanor. There is ap[)arent in 
his writings a lack of that force and energy of expression which 
comes from this region, a defect which always impressed me un])leas- 
antly. Tlnnc was no such defi‘ct in the writings of Combe. In I)r. 
Powell, in whom this region was large, as well as my friend Prof, 
(bitchell, there was great vigor of statement. 

4. Attachment or Adhesiveness is nearly correct, but it is located 
too far back, near the median line, and incorrect in its form, as will 
a})pear by comparison with the correct bust, its true location is at 
the space wh(u*e (Circumspection and (^)urago unite. Spurzheim’s 
description of the function is good. The more permanent attach- 
ments belong to the posterior part of the organ and the general 
socialjility or gregariousness to its anterior i)ortion. It does not, 
however, produce disinterested friendship or devoted love, as these 
qualities belong to the upper surface of the brain, and are manifested 
often by those in whom Adhesiveness is small and who therefore do 
not ligure in society. 

5. (_k)URAGE or (Jombativeness is nearly correct in description and 
location. Jt produces not only the combative, but the censorious, 
quarrelsome, stubborn, and dogmatically sceptical character, 

0. Destructiveness is decidedly incorrect in location. The 
violent or destructive elements are found entirely below the location 
given, corresponding to the mastoid process, and extending beneath 
the basis of the cranium. The space marked on the skull, produces 
merely an excitable, irritable, and impulsive character, incapable of 
extreme and desperate violence — a character lacking in fortitude 
and firmness. The seat of true Destructiveness is below the limits 
assigned to this organ. Any careful student of craniology can 
easily ascertain this by the study of cranial development and 
character. The most formidable desperadoes are often but feebly 
developed at the location recognized by Spurzheim. The locations 
of the old system extended only to the base of the skull, and the 
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regions lying underneath were ignored. The anterior i)ortion of 
what was assigned to Destructiveness produces an excitable and 
timid character. 

7. Secretivenkss. — This location is nearly correct, but the func- 
tion occupies much less space than is assigned, occup 3 dng only the 
central portion of tlie organ. 

8. Ac(,)UisiTrvENKSS is very erroneously located. This was the 
greatest cranial error of (bill and Spiirzhcijn, more oi-rojjeous in the 
chart of (bill than in that of Spurzlieim. Acquisitiveness is a selfish, 
grasjdjig })ropensity akin in its nature to Ch)inbativeness, and antiig- 
onisti(; to the benevolent region, conse(|uentl 3 ^ occupying an oi)posit(‘ 
portion of tlie Inain, Ixdjind the uj)])er margin of the ear. '.Ihc 
errontious location of this faculty by (bill and Spur/Jieiin, and the 
passivi^ ac(tui(‘scencc of thidr followers in the error goes far to dis- 
credit craiiiidogical olrservation as a ti‘st of ccjrebral iiimdions. Ihii 
the success of (bill and S])iirzlicim in other ])orlions of the brain, and 
especially llieir marvellous success in locating the small organs (j( 
tlie brow, ri'stores our conlideiico in this method of investigatiim. 

b. (h)NSTuucTiVENKs.s and (32) Mei^odv or Tune. — d'hese 
organs maj^ be takini togethei-, as thi^ir positions are strangely 
reversed, wliicdi became apparent to me in the first six months of 
cranial observation. The inventive and constructive power is an 
intellectual faculty, closely associated with its colleagues, (hilcnla- 
tion, (Jrder, and System, 'riie position so absurdly assigned it in 
the Spurzheim chart runs into the anterior portion of tlie middle 
lobe, outside of tlie jiurely intellectual region. Tune, or the faculty 
of music, lies between the sense of liearing at the anterior ]Kirt of 
the sensitive region, the faculties of souse of Numbers and sense of 
Force in front of it, and the faculties of Invention and Ideality above 
it, and tlie region of sensitive inqiressibility beliind it, whicli 
explains its immense power over the feelings and emotions. Its 
close association with the sense of Force explains the association of 
tunes with movements and our impulse to move in accordance with 
a tunc. In the false location of Tune it would be largely develojied 
in myself, but while I liave a fondness for inventions, of whicli 1 
liave made many, I could neither whistle nor sing any tune. 

10. SELF-KsTEr.M, as a sentiment of self-respect and dignity, is 
properly located, but there is a great deal of self-conceit whicli 1)C- 
longs to lower portions of' the occiput. 

11. The Love of Approbation is also located with substantia! 
correctness, but the location includes some other fuiiction.s, not 
described by that expression. This is a faculty of amiable and 
moral teiiden(*-y (jiiite distinct from the ostentations and restless 
vanity which is found further back and lower down. Tlic extension 
of Approbativeiiess, as marked in the skull, behind Self-Esteem, is 
decidedly erroneous, and includes the organ of Sclf-Conlidence. 

12. CrucuMSi’EOTiON or Caution, as located on Spurzheim's 
chart, is, foiir-iiflhs of it, entirely bebiud its true location, which is 
vertically above the body of tlie ear, extending from the external 
ear to the temporal arch. The firm and prudential portion of the 
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organ is above, the secretive in the niicldle, the anxious and timid 
below. In front of the upper half of the ear is the excitable and 
timid region, running down into a hypocliondriac and fretful inclina- 
tion, wliere the zygoma (or cheek-bone") connects with the cranium. 

ALniFiNTiVENKSS. — This location was erroiieously assigned to 
Alimentiveness, and marked on the cliart with a star, but Alimen- 
tiveness lies lower, immediately in front of the cavity of the ear. 
It is the source of Iiunger or feeling of depression from the lack of 
food, but not of the active impulse to take food, which, like all active 
impulses, belongs to the occiput, as was also demonstrated by Fer- 
rieFs experiment on the monkey. 

13. Benevolence. — This faculty is well located. It remains 
only to add that the anterior portion of the organ manifests what 
may be called Liberality, a feeling which affects opinions as well as 
property, and the posterior portion gives that deeper and stronger 
feeding which may be called Devotedness or Devotion, harmonizing 
with the next organ. 

14. Veneration, or Keverence, the sentiment at the basis of 
religion. Spiirzlieim very rightly understood this organ, the location 
of which is entirely correct, as producing a sentiment of reverence 
applicable to all things wortliy of respect, as well as to religion. But 
he overlooked' its existence in animals, which certainly manifest 
respect for man. As this sentiment recognizes and appreciates 
greatness with a profound emotion, its most vigorous action is 
toward the Deity or the Universe, but unless there is some development 
of Spirituality and Faith, the invisible Deity^ may not be recognized. 
The region of Devotion, Faith, and Politeness, anterior to Venera- 
tion, is the source of the inclination to worship. Kimbiess is closely 
associated with Reverence, and all true religion ])roduces kindly frater- 
nal sentiments. This is because the sentiment of kindness, love to 
iiuinkind (marked Philanthropy on the bust), is immediately adja- 
cmit to Religion. Sectarian dogmatism is entirely distin(;t from 
religion — is, in fact, an irreligious sentiment. Religious emotions 
ar(! gentle, kind, tolerant, and lovely. They rebel against the preva- 
lent dogmas of what is called Christianity — the divine malignity, 
atonement, and eternal hell. Hence truly religious natures are 
never harsh in their religion, and if sufficiently clear in intellect 
they leave the church or show a lack of sectarian zeal. The ten- 
dency of Religion is shown by its neighboring organs, which produce 
kindness, devotedness, serenity, hope, and love. 

R3. Firmness. — This is correctly located, but Spurzheim's descrip- 
tion is inaccurate. He gives it qualities which belong to the stub- 
born and arrogant region below. Firmness is stable, steady, and 
i^elf-goveniing, but not stubborn or domineering. Contrary to 
‘'^purzheiin, Firmness is the source of will-power. J^osteriorly it is 
jlecisive, energetic, and powerful ; anteriorly it is more gentle, blend- 
ing with Patience. The maximum force of character is at the 
junction of Firmness and Pride or Self-Respect. 

16. Justice, or Conscientiousness, is located a little too far back 
in Spurzheim’s chart. Its true position is vertically above the ear, 
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where he locates Hope, or at the junction of liis Hope and Oonscien- 
tioiisiiess. His desci’iption is in the main correct. It enables ns to 
disregard oiu’ own selfish and indolent })ro])ensities, to advance 
promptly to tlie jici formanco of duty, for which it gives tlie necessary 
energy. It removes from duty the idea of irksome restraint, making 
it a positive pleasure. It is like a sentiment of love and fidelity, 
intensified by energy. It gives moral firmness and self-control. 

17. IloPK, in Spurzheinfs chart, is located between the two hope- 
ful and cheerful regions, and his definition enibraees the funciions of 
both. 

The faculty called Hope, which leads to optimism, moral enthu- 
siasm, and to universal love, lies on each side of lleligion, hetwocn 
Philanthro})y 'and Love. It tends to spiritual exaltation and trance. 
It is entirely unselfish, and may be aeeompanied by diffident and 
desponding feelings in reference to self. The sentiment which pro- 
duces personal cheerfulness is different from the altruistic ho[)c for 
others, and is located just above the temporal arch, vertically above 
the ear. A deficiency in this organ leaves ns liable to melancholy. 

18. IMapvkllousnioss is very (iiToneous in its location, and not 
very acmirate in its description. 

d'he faculty is really located at the jiiiiotion of Sjnirzhe'infs Ideality 
and Alarveilousness, and occupies less tlian oiic-rourtli of tlie space lie 
gives it. Much of the siiperstiti<ui which Spurzlnum ascjibes to 
Marvelloiisness is merely the elTcet of profound ignorance and men- 
tal weakness, which cannot discriminate hetween the probahh' and 
im]>robable, the ])ossible and llio impossible. Its true funetion is 
intellectual, not pi*odncing astonishment or wonder, hut enabling ns 
to I’calizo tlie vast ])Ossihilities of nature, and thus tendhig to cred- 
ulity, unless regulated by Caution and Scepticism. It runs ])os(e- 
riorly into Spirituality, antcriorl}^ and interiorly into Iinnginalion 
and IManning, exteriorly into ideality. 

It). Ideality occupies nearly all the space that Spurzlieim gives to 
Ideality and Constrnctiveness. The ])oetry whicli he ascribiis to it 
comes from the lower ])ortion of tlie organ, where the figure h is 
placed in his chart, which gives the talent for composition, the com- 
inand of language which renders poetical composition possible. 'The 
general function of Ideality is the recognition of harmonious and 
mysterious relations, correspondence and beauty. It generalizes 
largely and is the chief soniaie of metaphor and comparison. Its 
upper portion relates more to the psychic — its lower to the physi(*al. 
Meditation and castle-building are its tendencies. It is modest, 
refined, and retiring. It contributes to form a sensitive, iiupjes- 
sional, intuitional mind, and qualifies for the practice of Ps^'cIkuii- 
etry. 

20. WiT, 01 - Miiith FULNESS, Ls very incorrectly located. Its triia 
position is above what lie gives it, on the superior aspect of the fuiT- 
head, corresponding to his junction of Imitation and Marvellousncss. 
It gives a sense of humor and disposition to take witty or hiiinoroiis 
views, but does not produce that vivacity of temperament whicli is 
manifested in sport and laughter, which conies from the organ ot 
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Playfulness. This so-called Mirthfulness is really the organ of Rea- 
son — the power to take comprehensive, rational views, and arrive 
at truth by reasoning. 

21. hllTATloN occupies much less space than lie gives it, and cor- 
responds nearly with the figure 21 on his chart. It is a harmonious 
and pleasant faculty, enabling ns to fall in with the spirit of anotlier, 
but has less to do with the arts than he states. 

Tlie perceptive organs — 23 to 28 — are the most marvellous illus- 
trations of the power of craniology to reveal tlie functions and 
locations of small organs, notwitlistanding the obstacles offered 
bv the frontal sinus and the ridge of bone which forms the brow, 
wliicli greatly hinders any accurate judgment of tlie size of the 
organs. That small organs thus concealed should liave been cor- 
rectly discovered, while larger organs most easily observed have been 
erroneously located, is remarkable indeed. 

As to Fohm, vSi/e, Wkicjht, Colou, Okdei;, Calculation, Time, 
and Loi^atutv, little needs to be said. liocality J have preferred to 
call Distance, as it gives a larger (ionce.ption of what just below is 
recognized as Size. J^oeality, or eoiicepti(»n of ])laces, is a compound 
faculty, involving Form, Size, and Distance, whi(di are tlie elements 
of our conception of a placid 

ddie word riidividuality, meaning an idea of objetds, is rather fanci- 
ful. Form was ret‘()giiized by (lall chielly as a memory of persons, 
and I see no rtuison for a 1‘acnlty to recognize other objects in addi- 
tion to that which n'cogiiizcs such an oliject as a person. The same 
faculty wliich recognizes ])ersons recognizes other objects or things 
as well. All visible things arc forms, and are therefore recognized 
ly tlie faeulty of Form. It is true, however, that the region marked 
as Tndividiiality does give a wide range of (deserving jiower and a 
n*ady recognition of surrounding objects. Its general tendency 
might be expressc^d by the word Observation. Above it lies Con- 
sciousness, wliich makes ns aware of our interior conditions, while 
tliis makes ns aware of onr surroinidings, giving prcseiie.e of mind. 

30. fA’ENTUALlTV is substantially correct in location and function. 
The lower jiortioii of the organ in contact with the jierceptives per- 
ceives the movements or changes wliich constitute events. The 
inner portion on the median line gives that (kinscionsness which 
H|nirzheini recognized as one of its funetipiis, and the remainder of 
tile organ, extending from ('onsciousness to Time, gives the faculty 
pi ]\Iemory. 'Jlie iiortion adjacent to Consciousness gives the memory 
of that wliich has just oecurred, and passed out of Consciousness, 
wliile the portion extending to Time gives a mciiKU’y more and more 
lemote in its range until history changes into chronology. 

lOxterior to time we have tliat eomhination and arrangement of 
tinu' ill business wdiich constitutes System, just above Order. 

^ 31 A 35. Comparison and ('ausality are nearly correct. Com- 
pnra ive Sagacity was the name adopted by Gall. Spurzheim, in omit- 
ting sagacity, which is the real function, and using the term Comparison, 
fell into an error. Foresight and Sagacity occupy the median line 
(the so-called Comparison), exterior to which are organs of a more 
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deliberate and reasoning action, which may bo tolerably represented 
by Causality. The reasoning and combining power extends to the 
outer portion of the forehead, including the margin of what Spurzheiiu 
gives to ldealit3\ 

Such are the errors of the system of Gall and Spurzheiiu, briotly 
stated. Acquisitiveness, Inhabitiveness, Coristructiveness, Time, 
Cautiousness, Destructiveness, Alimentiveness, Marvellousness, am] 
]VIirthfulness are very decidedly wrong in location, and these errors are 
easily detected by any indejiendent, candid, and careful observer. 

But the chief error of the old system is that it omits about one-half 
of the elements of human nature, that it has no systematic philoso* 
phy, knows nothing of the laws of antagonism and co-operation, and 
entirely ignores the physiological powers of the brain. 

I have referred to cranial develo])ment as showing the correct loca- 
tions and giving us an o])jK)rtunity to judge of character ; but as a 
basis for the science cranioscopy is but an accessory or corroboration. 
All of the organs shown on my bust have been demonstrated on 
imjiressible persons, have been recognized by Psychometry, and a 
majority of them have been distinctly felt and realized in 1113^ own 
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person, and can be realized in like manner b}" any sensitive indivitlual 
Avlio studies the action of his own brain, aided by this science. 

Tlie reader will understand the subject more clearly by referring 
to the foregoing engraving, which shows that after the rectification 
of riirenology by positive experiment showing the true location of 
each function, more than one-half of the surface of the brain remains 
open for new discoveries, which discoveries have been made by care- 
ful experiments and explorations, going over every tenth of an inch 
of the surface, ret)eatedly and (;arefully. 

In comj)aring the difterent charts, the reader will see a material 
iin])r()vement upon (ball’s in that of S])urzhcim, and he may observe 
tlic ahsmico of [)hilosophical principles of orgaiiohygy, apparent in 
(ialTs locating a. sentiment of property, tending to tlieft, in what is 
rc'iilly the inventive ]){)i‘tion of the intellectual organs of the front 
l(.he, an error retained in a less llagraut form by Spurzheim. 

'The wonderful divim^ wis<l(mi shown in the Jiumaii brain is appar- 
('!it when wc learn that it represents in its organology the limitless 
varit'ly and complexity of psychi(j scieiu’c, Imt oi'ganizi's the wliole 
in accordance with gcMunad princi])les, u[)oji a plan so philosophic and 
intelligible that one may learn in a single lesson the law of distribu- 
tion or loe.ation of functions in the brain. 

Moreover, when wc become acejuainted with all the functions of 
tlie brain and their open-ation through the body, w'e find that there 
arc certain mathematical huvs, constituting tlu; science of Tathog- 
xoMY, which govern all the operations of life and give to the science 
of man that intelligible simplicity which comes from profound knowl- 
edge. 

FAir.UlJK OF MODERN PHYSIOLOGISTS TO UNDERSTAND THE DRAIN. 

vSince the time of (rail and Spurzheiin there has been little progress 
anywhere in developing or completing cerebral science. The princi- 
ple of determining the function of an organ by the effects of its large 
<levelopment and the opposite effects of its absence is an iinimpeacli- 
able principle, whieh might have guided modern physiologists and 
saved them from many errors. 

The modern physiologists who have turned aside from the j)ath 
<>])ei)ed by Gall and 8purzheim liave exjiended a hundred times the 
laborious researcli of Gall, wliicli establislied a grand science ; but, 
instead of building up a comprelieusive science like Gall, they 
have proved the fallibility of their judgment by the very small ])rog- 
less they have made after so much labor, 'riiey have discovered 
imthing of the f}nictionx of the only jmrtion of tlje body 

devoted to psycliic o])erations ; hut instead of tliis they have devel- 
<>ped many ingenious theories and have attempted to show that the 
<^envoluti()ns which are devoted to psychic operations are really centres 
of muscular power. 

This is grossly contrary to the best known principles of physiology, 
riie greatest perfection of muscular power is found wdiere the con- 
volutions have the least development or are entirely absent. As the 
oerebruin declines throughout tlie animal kingdom the muscular power 
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increases instead of diminishing. In quadrupeds it is greater than ia 
mail, in birds greater still, and when the cerebrum has almost disap- 
peared in fishes, the muscular power reaches a maximum. Thus we 
learn that tlie convoluted cerebrum not only adds no muscular eneigy 
to the constitution, but actually antagonizes tlie evolution of muscu- 
lar force. Moreover, we find that the entire cerebrum may be cut 
and destroyed without disturbing the muscular system until we come 
to the structures below the cerebrum closely connected with the 
spinal cord. 

Hence the location of any muscular powers in the cerebrum is 
incompatible with sound ])]iysiology. ^Nevertheless, as the cerebrum 
is the seat of tlie will and the emotions, that control the in uscular sys- 
tem, it is the of tlie spontaneous movements by which the will 

and emotions are exiiressed, and thus the experiments of Forrier and 
others are explained by the natural association of the emotions with 
special movemeiils. 

But this is not like the connection of tlie s])iiial cord or the motor 
nerves with the muscles they invigorate and control; and the experi- 
ments of Ferrier to demonstrate motor regions in the cerebrum are 
flatly coiitradiiited by those of otlior investigators. Pi’of. ('ottv, 
formerly associated with Vulpian, wlio has made many experiments 
on the brains of monkeys, announces his conclusions as follows in 
the ArvliiveH dr (1879): ‘Kk)nsideriiig the new facts 

established by llitzig as to the variable excitability of medio- 
anterior cortical zones, these experiments on monkeys, added to others 
more numerous on the dog, seem to me to establish, tliat to explain 
the relations of the brain to the iiiuscies we must return to the old 
ideas established by Flourciis and J^onget, and advocated by Messrs. 
Vulpian and BroAvii-Scqnard. This experimental investigation of the 
brains of six monkeys of sirni]ar][species sufiices to confirm the con- 
clusion deduced long since by .Brown-Sequard from the annlyHinof all 
the pathdofjiad clinical ohserratUmH, and not merely a few. Ju the 
monkey or in man not only the aarfaee of the hrain coyitahni no niotur 
powem in the grify substance, but it is impossible to admit any pre- 
cise localizations at tlie surface.'^ 

If, then, we iv>llovv the deductions of Browii-Sequard, Vulpian, 
Loiiget, and others, we must recognize the failure of modern physiolo- 
gists to demonstrate anytliing but psychic powers in the convoluted 
cerebrum. Hence tlie suhatantial truth of Gall’s discoveries lias stood 
the test of the most laborious researches of those who would over- 
throw them. He laid the foundation of anthropoloijy^ and my experi- 
ments, which have completed the science and made it positive, have 
not only established the grand psychology of the brain but have fur- 
nished that CEUEURAL piiYsroLOGY which has been vainly souglit in 
the brains of monkeys and dogs. 

This exposition of the secondary physiological functions of th® 
brain, which is primarily a psychological organ, will appear in the sec- 
ond edition of Therapeutic Sarcognomy, during the present year. 
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THE PUZZLE OF TJIE AGES — A NEW VIEW. 

‘'Moncuue D. Conway, in a discourse on Theodore Parker’s optim- 
ism, expresses himself as follows in the Open and liis thoughtful 

jiuggestions may serve as a basis for the consideration of the subject 
in "the light of American Theosophy: — 

“ No individual may, indeed, briefly sift Theodore Parker ; but the 
luimblest individual may recognize the revision which every genera- 
tion must give to its predecessor. 

As an example of the transiency alluded to, Parker’s concept of 
<leity may be adduced. Nothing can be more perfect than his ideal, 

of a deity supremely wise, loving, and at work in all the laws of 

the universe, present in all events minute or vast. But, as he him- 
self complained, no Bible, no creed, affirms the existence of such a 
deity. 

Whence, then, dues Parker derive his belief in that existence? 
From his own lieart, - -from every humane heart, judged by what it 
really loves and worships, — he got his moral ideal of God. Only 
lislenine close at his own heart d<jes man hear the beat of an eternal 

o 

heart. 

Could you at this moment approach some man or woman kneeling 
before deilied Vengeance, — or, say, some trembling maiden, fearing 
that her gay week is offensive to her jealous God ; and invest that 
maiden with powers e(j[ual to those of her God ; you should sec 
how dillerent her ideal deity from the one she kneels to. She would 
rise from her knees, glide out of the chapel, and, ere to-morrow's sun, 
every bedside ol‘ [)ain should know her special providence; pallid 
chiicks would bloom again, the lame would walk, the blind see, the 
diniil) speak, and bereaved hearts again clasp their beloved. That 
is what each of us would do had w'c the power; and that is what the 
humble Christians around us believe God did do when he once vis- 
ited the earth, where he purcliased power to save others by taking 
tlu'ir agonies on himself— even going to Hell for them. His miracles 
of benevolence and assurance "of faith were incidental to his great 
mission, which was to ransom man from the dark and evil powers of 
^latiire. This ransom, however, since God left the earth, can ()nly 
affect the ran.somed after death. For Satan is still prince of this 
World, — conveyed to him by an angry moment s curse. (u)d must 
^taml by his hasty word of wrath till he can undo it by an incarnate 
Word of love. But the task is difficult. All that the tenderest 
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mother would do for her child God would do for suffering humanity; 
h'..t lie cannot. 

All this the humble Cliristiaii gets by revelation, founded on what 
he believes coin])lete historical evidence. Whatever may be said ot 
his science, his religious position is iniiu'Cgnable. He has a Imnutu 
God to love ; not tlie autlior of man’s evils but the martyr of luairs 
ultimate deliverance fi’oin all evils ; and the assurer, by miracles, h\ 
a bodily resurrection, of heavenly promises wliich sustain man undeV 
the afllictions of this Satanic world. 

But now comes Barker to declare all this erronetnis. The miracles 
are without evidence; the orthodox theory irrational ; Sataii is not 
the })riiice of this world, but God oidy. From the grass-blade to the 
galaxy, from the bulterlly’s summer day to the wliole life ofdiuman 
ity, all is under the control of the all-wise, all-perfect, all-lovinu 
Father of the uidveisc*. 

Having rejcctod su])ernatural revelation he had to find this pcrfcci 
Being hy revelation ()f initure. But nature has so many impcrlcr- 
tions and evils, that Ihirker luul to fall baede on supernatural assimi])- 
tions to support his natural theology. He assumed that whatever 
ap])cared evil was really good ; that suffering was dis(d] dinary, and 
Avould be coni])ensated after death ; and, as lie could not res})cct a 
God less just than Ijimself, liQ believed that even the animals would 
en joy a happy future. 

"Fhis theology was laid in faith, not in reason. A Kouuan Catholic 
may as firmly maintain papal infallibility despite all the pa]»al criiuos 
amf massacres of history, claim tliat rack and tluiinb-screw were 
blessings in disguise, as nuieh as the tliousajid cruel deatlis of 
nature's iniliction. 

F/.irly in .Barker's ministry (lSo9-tO) his faitli was tronbI(?d hv 
the gratuitous evils in nature, — such as the cat's torture of the 
mouse before devouring it. 

Were 1,’' he then wrote, to draw conclusions solely from org.uiie 
nature, what attributes should I ascvi])e to the cause of the world 
Certainly not just the same J now' give Him. But looking into in.v 
consciousness, 1 liiid there a different idea of God ; so the first wi(- 
ness is iiisuiricieiit - the last perfectly competent." 

But why is consciousness more competent to characterize tlic cause 
of things tliaii tlie things themselves? Wliy may not our*( 'ath(»li(' 
set his consciousness of papal perfection against the imprisonment ol 
Galileo and ingenious cruelties of the Imjuisition? J>ut Jicre Barker 
manuscript abruptly ends. That dialogue between reason and faitl' 
\vas never recorded. 

The problem wuis insoluble ; for, no matter w'hat good end is served 
by iigony and villainy, they can only be excused by the admission 
that the end could not be secured otherwise. And tlnat limit on 
omnipotence is the toiiih of theology. The jn-obleni was given up hv 
Barker. 

During tlic next t\veiity years his faitli w'eiit on declaring evciv- 
tliing for tlie best, his reason proving many tilings for the w'orsi, 
Slavery, for iiistanci*, and intolerance, injustice to woman, and inanj- 
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fold wrongs wliose providential benignity was too in nch disguised for 
his eye of faith 

“ In this age,” he said in one sermon, “poverty tends to barbarize 
men ; it shuts them out from the educational inliuence of our time.” 

Parker repudiated the devils, but the (fevils of his time recognized 
liim ; as he paJised they cried, “ Wliat have we to do with thee?” 

Nothing whatever,” answered Parker. “Hast thou come to des- 
troy us?” “Precisely I” His theology never interfered to say — 
“ All, you are God's agents; continue your disciplinary slave-hunt, 
vuur educational trampling of that outcast ; God foresaw it all, it is 
under his i)rovidence, and all will be blissfully compensated in the 
mid.'' 

In eiirly youth I walked with Theodore Parker in the woods near 
Fiamingham. I asked about miracles. He said, it is dillicult to 
(Iclinc what is, or would be, a miracle. Gnc can deal more securely 
with particular naiTatives of events, and, if they be marvellous, weigh 
the evidence tolind if it be proportionate to the doubtfulness of mar- 
vellous narratives. After a time lie stretched himself on the^ground 
with lips close to the grass, as if inhaling its life for his witii cheeks. 
'Then he spake words which I tried to write down when 1 reached 
liomc. There is, he said, a certain miracle-sense in man which should 
he respected. We are too near the divine mystery of existence not 
to clutch at everything that seems to declare it. Men feed that 
mystic part of them with fables, as when, without bread, they will 
cat grass rather than starve. Hut when they shall have grown so 
far as to tind God in that flower, to love liim in that sky, to read his 
scii[)turc in their own hearts, all Nature will appear miraculous. 

So did J listen to the gospel of the grass, the ‘ vedas of tlie violet,’ 
IVom that great heart, with unquestioning faith ; and wlien presently 
we returned to the grove, where he addressed an anti-slavery assem- 
bly, the evils of the nation did not for me contradict Ids filial faith 
in nature. The yelp of the bloodhound was hoard on the air; the 
sordid politician, the double-tongued preacher, were portrayed, and 
not proved providential ; but my optimism was undisturbed. Those 
vile phantasms would pass away, and there still would the green 
grass smile, and the violet, and their loving prophet. 

Hut presently the prophet passed away ; out of his beloved nature 
‘S[»rang an ugly cat, — so he called his consumption, — -ami fastened 
its claws in Ids side. And even while he was dying the voice of 
another interpreter of nature was heard, — that of Darwin. He was 
even more sweet and gentle than Parker, but represented a genera- 
tion which walked by fact, not by faith. He proved tliat the evils 
)ve thought superficial and transient were inherent in the very organ- 
ization of nature. It was nut merely a cat torturing a mouse before 
eating it, or the invisible cat torturing Parker before consuming him ; 
but the very principle of nature was jiredatory, the strong devouring 
the weak; the strata of the earth beneath onr feet, tlie ruins of races, 
Ocing successive cemeteries of po[)iilations tortured, slaughtered, 
i>uriit, buried, in the struggle for existence. 

Ihe optimism of Parker’s theology might not pass away were it 
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only a question of theology, or one of sentiment. The Darwinian 
theory might do away with it only in philosophical circles, were it 
only a theory. But society has been cauglit in an evolutionary revo^ 
lution. The struggle for existence has compassed civilization. As 
huge saupans swam or stalked through primal swamps, so now paiq^ 
erism, corruption, despair, crime, threaten to swamp civilization. 
These evils, wrongs, perils, have to be dealt with largely by religions 
enthusiasm, by existing organizations formed for human salvation. 
Among these there is now going on a survival of the fittest, — tln^ 
standard of fitness being adeipiacy to the practical need of tlie times. 
The standard is not abstract truth ; doctrines not truth may some* 
times serve in emergencies where truer ones would fail. Now, even 
were optimism theoretically true, it could hardly be turned to any 
])ractical aid in the salvation of men.’* 

When Gouverneur Morris lost his leg a pious visitor showed him 
such moral advantages to accrue from the allliction that Morii.s 
begged him to send a surgeon to cut tlie other leg off too, so that he 
might be doubly blest. So will the sulfering answer with tears ami 
laughter those wlio would persuade them that diseases which mas- 
sacre the innocents, drudgery that breaks men on its wheel, poliiieal 
and social corruption, are all the paternal providence of an iminaiu nt 
creator and father. 

Already the naturalistic optimism of Emerson and Parker has been 
modified. VV'^e are now told by some that, though whatever is is not 
necessarily right, yet all is for the best — in the long run. But theif 
survives in this doctrine some of the old Galvinistic fatalism, which 
proclaimed a universe working oiit divine decrees for both good ami 
bad. Take away the bad decree, retain only the good, yet can ynii 
get for any cause the most strenuous service from the faith that iis 
victory is a foregone conclusioir/ That man will work best who 
trusts to no dynamic stream of tendency making for righteousiu ‘-s. 
but feels success or failure dependent on his arm.” 

The problem of good and evil in connection with the governmciii 
of the universe has ever stood as tin; (tsinorum at which hum.in 

intelligence halts and linds itself bailied. 

Until recently all the calamities and disturbances of life were con- 
sidered the immediate results of interference by Divine will with tlie 
economy of nature, to illustrate tlie wrath of God and aianimulato 
pnnishment on man for his sins. The facility with whicli chiiichc" 
were destroyed and the over-righteous smitten made the theory very 
awkward in practice, and after such calamities as the Johnstown Hood 
from (he broken dam, we no longer bear of God baring Ins arm in 
wrath, or an attempt to find out the sins for which Johnstown was 
destroyed. On the contrary, the Rev. 1). (xregg, iireachiiig in tlio 
orthodox centre of Boston on Park street, warned his heavers in this 
ease not to speculate on the mysterious ways of Divine Providence, 
for such s[>eculatic)ii led to unbelief and atheism, but to accept what- 
ever liappens with an niHjuestioning faith. To some such eonclu- 
sion every honest and candid adherent of the orthodox faith is force". 
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by his reason, if lie allows it fair play. He cannot fail to observe 
tiiat accidents and calamities are guided by no special providence to 
help the pious or to arrest the wicked. For example, a paragraph 
was recently published, headed “The Wrath of God'" telling how a 
preacher was struck by lightning in the pulpit, as follows : — 

Danville, 111., May 29. — Rev. J. C, Meyers, of State Line, Ind., 
at the request of Rev. Steele, of the New Liberty Christian Church, 
Fountain City, Ind., filled the pulpit in that church Sunday. Dur- 
ing the evening services a small rain-cloud was noticed to overcast 
the sky. Immediately afterward a blinding bolt of lightning 
descended, struck and destroyed the church chimney. Following 
along the stove pipe, which ran along the room, it crushed the two 
slnves into fragments and tore u]) the floor. After leaving the chim- 
ney the bolt separated, and a portion of it ran down the chandelier, 
ov('r the pulpit, striking Mr. Meyers in 'the back of the head. lie 
turned a somersault, fell heavily to the llt)or, and was thought to be 
dead. He lay in an unconscious condition for more than half an 
Iioni*. Several jtersons in the large congregation were shocked into 
insensibility, ^)ut soon recovered. On the back of Mr. Meyers’ head, 
where the lightning struck, was a bruise about the size of a silver 
d(dlar. His face a[)pears burnt and his sight is nearly destroyed, 
lie was brought to this city for treatment. An oculist attiuiding 
fears that the loss of vision will be permanent and complete.” 

If the victim had been Robert Ingersoll, what a howl would liave 
h(‘cn heard from Talinage and a thousand other bigots. 

The old theology, like the common]dac(i notions (d' the uneducated, 
is a. small aflair in its intellectual scope, considering only the petty 
experiences of human life on earth and the ])olicy of a Deity who is 
not hing more than a superintemhmt of human affairs, almost as short- 
sighted as his subjects. These paltry conceptions are utterly incom- 
patible with any noble conception of either Divine wisdom or 
Divine benevolence. 

To concidve a Deity existing for this world only, and to conceive 
of liuman life as though all ended in the grave, inevitably leads any 
Competent reasoner to the conclusion that the Deity must bed(dicient 
in benevolence or wisdom, if not lacking in both. The tendency of 
such s})eculation is to discard the idea of any supreme ])Ower and any 
ivvercncc due from man to such a being. Rut human life as visible 
on earth is not the career of man, any mure than the roots of a tree, 
struggling darkly through mud and stones, represent the tree that 
Nourishes in the sunshine and waves with beauty in the breeze. 

In the majestic scheme of tlie universe man’s earth-life, which has 
vlragged for countless centuries, tJirough ignorance, superstition, and 
brutality, through war, pestilence, famine, discord, and crime, is but 
a small fragment, a preliminary condition of his existence, as the jieriod 
of seed germination in the ground is a small ])ortion of the destiny of 
*01 oak. 

To criticise the Divine plan we mu.st comprehend the whole, and 
Ibat comprehension is not for man in his [iresent life. But we may 
^■ouiprehend enough, since tlie full revelation of the conditions of the 
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spirit world, to realize that man is born for a glorious career and for 
an amount of happiness which it requires an eloquent tongue to 
express. To appreciate his destiny and the power from which it comes, 
we need to know much more than tlic dark preface whicli is perused 
on earth. Until we know the whole our criticisms are of little value. 

Every great picture has its dark shades tliat are necessary to Ijriug 
out its bright figures; and the fly that lights u])on a dark spot might 
as well pronounce upon the whole picture from what it has toueJied 
as man pronounce upon the Divine plan from his experience of earth- 
life alone. 

Jn this life existence is a struggle — a struggle of good against 
evil — of knowledge against ignorance, and this struggle is the pro- 
cess by which our nobler powers are developed. The gravitation tlmt 
draws us down to the earth compels the development of the muscu- 
lar system, the basis of force of character. The necessitous iiujuilso 
of cold and hunger compels that development of art and science 
which carries us on to the summit of civilization. Tlic death of the 
body necessitates reproduction to maintain the race, out of whicii 
spring all the affections and moral energies that ennoble the charac- 
ter. 

It seems impossible for man to attain his proper development 
except by struggle, and that struggle must be against evils lliat 
would destroy him if not resisted. Why then should we object to 
the battle of life, with its suffering and death, if that battle is the 
necessary condition of his development. Would a paradise of unvai v- 
iiig teiiij)erature, tilled with flowers and nourishing fruits, have devel- 
oped the strong race that is now overrunning the earth. Would imt 
the inhabitants of such a paradise have grown up in helpless ignorance 
and imbecility ? And would a population so feeble, so ignorant, ami 
undevelo})cd be fit for that future spiritual life in which tlifi hard- 
ships of earth-life are removed and the heroic training that is neces- 
sary to man's develoj)meiit is impossible. 

Let us not, then, repunc or complain of the hardships of this onr pri- 
mary school, and the severity of the rod that drives us to lieroic exer- 
tion. The continual taste of sweets cloys and makes us feel the need 
of a change: the bitters and the acids of earth-life give us a contract 
that intensifies tlic joys of the spirit world and furnislies an element 
which is lacking in spirit-life. Honey is not so satisfactory as a fruit 
which has some acid in its sweetness, a,nd a life which has had im 
struggle is tame in comparison with one which has had its struggle 
and final triumph. 

Still our critic, half convinced, may say — the struggle is all very 
well, but why the defeat, tlic despair, the hoi'>cless misery? why the 
prolonged agony of many whose surroundings make them hel])less, ami 
wliy tlie continual spectacle of the triiimp:)h of brute force over right / 
why the martyrdom of Joan of Arc? wliy the burning of Briiim? 
why the millions burnt or executed for an imaginary witclicralt ' 
and w^hy tlie indescribable horror of the pestilence that strikes down 
beauty and innocence as well as vice? Why could not justice and 
truth be triumjiliant in their struggle, instead of leading to martyr- 
dom ? 
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There is reason in this eoini)iaint. Could not Divine wisdom and 
power have given such an inllux of the nobler life of humanity as 
would have made virtue trinmpliant? There is tlie unanswerable 
(juestion — the question which theologians dare not answer because 
iIh'V begin with an assumed theory of Divinity. \'el of the Divine 
;is of the natural we kitotv that trhirh is trvcatad hij farts \ and we 
may ask — 

DO FACTS DEMONSTRATE THE OMN 1P()TEN<JE OE COD? 
or is the so-called omnipotence a theological assunq)tion ? To me i 
apjjears an unsustainetl assum[)tion. We may assume thats[)ace and 
time are unlimited because we cannot discover any possible limit, 
lint infinity cannot be al'tirmed of anything tliat exists within space 
and time, since it manifestly does not and cannot till all space, ddie 
universe presents a certain number of bodies occupying but an 
iiitinitesiinal portion of its space. Physical existence, therefore 
makes no ap[)roximation to infinity ; still less can we say tliat the 
powers which rule these physical bodies and determine the vast 
orbits of the stars are inlinite ; nor do we know of any latent powers 
which are not operative. 

Life, we believe, is developed by the Divine power on the surface 
of this globe and on the surface of other globes, revealed by the tele- 
scope, but how infinitesimally small is the fraction of life thus dovcl- 
oped on the surface of bodies which are themselves so inliiiitesimally 
small a fraction of infinity. So far as human knowledge reaches, 
infinity does not belong to existence, to jiowcr or to life, and if there 
ho an unknown Divine inlinity, it is m^t in manifestation and we 
hav(^ no knowledge of existence. 

All things that exist a[)[)ear to exist in delinite limited (luantity, 
and if wo assume that “ God is love,’’ or a great sustaining, developing 
[)ower, we must also admit that the Divine love is not an unlimited 
•juality and does not till the earth with its ])otency. On the eoii- 
trarv, life on the earth enjoys but a slow and feeble inllux of Divim; 
Invc, and we know not how much more tlian a liundred thousand 
years have been occupied in bringing fortli man, the summit of the 
animal kingdom, lifting him out of his brutality only to his ])rescnt 
half-civilized, struggling and warring condition. 

Like the extreme northern zones of the earth, .in which the feeble 
Solar rays, struggling through clouds, sustain only a scanty and 
iaijioverishcd vegetation, our earth-life has barely eiiougli of the inllux 
‘>f Divine love to sustain its existence and eainy on slowly — oh how 

slowlj^ the far-reacliing process of evolution. It may he that it will 

come more amply in far fuUive centuries — that disease will be vau- 
‘piished and that justice shall rule. I believe it will; but oh how 
•slow and jiaiiifnl has been tlie march of unnumbered centuries, and how 
•naiiy centuries must still jiass before tlie Divinii love shall be fully 
Jiianifest on earth. 

It is not then true that Divine power and love are infinite^ for we 
ho not see the results of infinite power and love, hut it is true tliat 
they are dominant in the universe, and that when we have passed 
horn the cold climate of this earth we shall know as we cannot now 
that all life is held in the embrace of an all-siiflicient love. 
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J>cI)Ujfinfurtl) — tJjc CIjriiSt 

AND FOUNDEi: OF A NKW CUUUCII. 

To estiiiiJito Scliweiiifnrtli (Mirroctly, 1 procured a psyohoiuetric 
opinion from Mrs. Ji., iisinn; only his name, of which slic had no 
knowledge but ])y toucli. The following were lier impressions: - 

“This is not easy to describe — not a passive mind. His brain is 
very crooked in some respects. He thought lie knew’ all and lia<I ji 
multitude of ideas, none of them practical, — a scatter-brain. He 
had some humanitarian ideas and might carry out some. He was 
born poor and had to fight his w'ay iij). J think he was a doctor of 
some soi-t ; ho liad some idea of lioaling ].)co])lo — something lik(^ 
faith healing or religious healing. He had some success in that way, 
for many peo])le are taken with such doctrines. 

(AVhat arc bis jn'etensions?) He considers himself almost divine 
— very liigli intollectnally, and has follow^ers who w’ould follow' liiin 
as they do Mrs. Eddy. He seems iiow^ to bo in a good position — 
])eople liavi‘ entlinsiasni ab(nit him. He seems like a foreigner. ( lie 
was born in tliis country.) Then bis parents w’erc foreigners. 1 
don’t like him. He is a pretender, a vih* character — halhu‘inat('(l 
himself, attracting ])eople of the same sort : 1 consider liim a crank. 
He aims to be the liighest ebaraeter in the world. He tlibiks his 
powH'rs are unlimited. He is not absolutely honest, ])nt has immcnsi* 
vanity. He is a, fanatical impostor and does not fully believe whal 
be tea(;hes. 

He W’auts to found a new sect and gets a plcnt}’ of follow'ers a 
great many among the ])oor and untbiiiking. He might claim 
suprmne powau* like a Hod. I tliink lie believes in reincarnation in 
bis ow’ii ease — but nut of anytliing less than (lirist. He thinks he is 
Hod manitesl(Ml^ — able to control all natuia^ 

Me nmleistands nnmev matters and will get eominand of money, 
for ])eo])le will gHe it lo him, and be wdll have a plenty of w^omeii to 
fedlow him.’' 

TIu‘ Minnea|)olis 7V/A/M/r gives the following narrative of the evo- 
lution (d Scbweinhirtli as the ('bri.st of a new eliuia li ; — 

“One oi that jonall band in ]\Iinnea]iolis wdiidi believes in tlm 
claim w’bich the Rev. Heorge dacob Sclnveinfnrtb makes, that he is 
Jesus (dirist, yi'sterday told a Trihmu' r(*j>orter the story of Mi* 
Schweinlurth’s lile. Since the vksit of one of his apostles to this ciiy 
last winter his doctrine has been the subject of frctpient disscussioiis 
at little meetings of the coterie wducli ludieves in Mr. Scbw’einfurth. 
He lives near Rockford, III., where be owns a farm. He is 
rejuited to Ik* worth S’56,000, and 1ms a considerable following in his 
own neighborli(H)il. His biograjiliy as ttdd vesterdav w’as interesting. 

He was born on a farm, of (ierman parents, at Marion, iMaiion 
County, Ohio, in 18d3. AVhen lie wms six years old, bis parents 
moved to ilie w^estern jmrt of bis native State and settled on a j>ic('c 
of uiiimiproved land in the county of Allen, near Spenccrville. T* 
use bis words, while living in this rather se(|ucstered spot it w'as that 
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the boy becaiiie conscious that lie was furnislied by bis ancestry with 
a soul of lire. Before he litid reached the age of twelve, liis mother's 
heart was frequently gladdened by these words of an aged minister : 

“ Yoiir son Jacob is destined to become a I.evito. Verily, (bid has 
cliosen him." 

The boy, when only eleven years old, was seen to possess a reniark- 
ablo degree of inspiration that seemed almost divine. His earnest 
son] and fiery spirit so impelled liim tliat lie was heard ever and anon 
to begin a song of praise iii the special services held in those days bir 
the .saving of the wicked, llis intuitive soul realized the eminence 
ami glory and ])Ower of (lod, so that the resiionses which he fre- 
(jucutly made in service of testimony were forceful and clear. His 
longing for association with the good, the pure, and I lie divine was 
iiibmse even to jiain. 

The yontli continued to live at Francisco until 1871, when ho was 
eighteen years of age, having spent his time in attending the village 
-eliool and devoting Ins vacations to remuncialive labor in the har- 
vest lield. I le was engaged at one time as a. book jigent, soliciting 
subscribers for tlie liistory of the “ Franco-Frnssiaji War," and sin;- 
<M*e(l(‘d. At another time be Avas working in a sinilby; at another 
tinu! lu' was clerk in a Franc.isc,o sl(u*e of g(nieral merchandise. (Jod 
liad put into bis breast the lire of divine Ihongbt, wbi(ib sooner or 
later must burst foilli. This uiiqnencbable fervor bad (!ansed him 
iiiiieb suffering and niioasiness. He was jiainlully conscious of limit- 
ations wlionevcr bis soul smiglit to use its yet un Hedged j)inions. A 
plnciiologist one of tliose days said : 

''Tin’s young man is aiming toward the sky. He may not reach it, 
blit lie will rise liigbcr than ho would ris(i if lie did not so aim." 

Ill llie spring of 1872 be attended (Irass Lake rnioii Sidiool. Ilis 
latlu'i's worldly goods were few and of little worth, Ikuicc the youth 
attained limited assistance from home. His brotljcr IMiilij) and sistcu* 
bibbie liad liis welfare at heart and a,id(Hl biiii to tlie extent of tluur 
alhlity by loaning him moiicA' out of their earnings. 44iis money, 
\ritli interest, he refunded a few years later. He attended tbisscliool 
■Hi of the next year, 1872-78. The Kev. R. S. Pardington and wife, 
tiicn the incumbents of the Methodist Kpiscoj)al (1mrch at Hrass 
bake, gaA^c Mr. Sclnveinfurtli siicli a.ssistance that without it he eonid 
uol liavo attained tlie last term of Hint year. 

In the summer and autumn of 1878 he served in the (aqiadty of 
sexton of the Methodist L|)iseopaI (linreh of Jaelcsoii, Mich. During 
diis period of .service Mr. Sclnveinfnrth saw through (jiie of the hack 
^^indows of Episcopal Methodism, as he says, a sight of social and 
u ligious condition which compelled him witli^tlic slow and steady 
^uiger of cinidor to tiace across liis Metliodist liojies “ di.sa])))ointed.” 
Ib'wever, it took him aliont four years to spell out that woi’d. 

In the winter of 1878 and 1874 he taught school near Jackson, 
hi the s]>ring of the latter year and all of the following year he at- 
t» uded Albion College. The professors of this institution regarded 
J. Schweinfurth as a model young man. He was believed by 
^11 who knew him to have a bright future before him. Dr. 1‘errine 
'•ud to him : 
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“ VoiiriG^ man, yon have a good head on you, and your forte is coin- 
[losilion." 

In the autumn and winter of iHTo he attended two terms of sell. ml 
at h^vanston. That terminated his seliool iLays. In the early sum- 
mer of 1870 he returned to Francisco, Midi., and later went to lim* 
place of his birth. He liad gone to Marion to consult with his unelo 
about his future course. Persons and events were to liim the index 
linger of (lod. Ilis ipiestion addressed to (lod was: 

VVliat wilt ddiou have me do?*’ 

Then he wattdied for the answer. The answer came: 

‘dhiter tlie Methodist ministry now ; do your furtlier studying in 
conm‘ction with yonr future ministerial labors.’’ 

His soul said: I will olicy.’' 

Returning to Detroit, he was scut as a minister of the Methodist 
Fpisco[»al (duirch to Kingston, Midi. In December, 1887, he imM 
Dorinda Hdcn K](‘tchor Peekman, and thiongli the window of her 
soul he saw (iocl. Mrs. Peekman was the gateway of his future. 
She was the spiritual Mary, the mother of Ids soul. She gave to th*- 
Peekmanito world its Jesus. 

Since tlie deatli of Mrs. Peekman lie has hemi the head of tlie 
church, and has l)(‘ei) worshipped as Clirist.’’ 

A Kocdvford correspondenL of tlie Tnifh Stu'krr givc's the followiii-j 
minute and interesting liistory of Sdiweinfnrtli : — 

dirist lives. He has come to earth the second lime. Pdiold iIk* 
saviour I He is the pure one, tlie perfect one. He has no guile. II<‘ 
is Ciod, be(*ome man. P)y believing on Iiiin we are made juire and 
sinless as he is, and our salvation is assured. Oh, liuw gratel’iil aiui 
happy are we wlio are redeemed! Plessed be (Jod, that we have 
found him.’’ 

Such were the expressions delivered in a ijuiet but intensely e.ii- 
nest tone of voice, to a 7/err/A/ rcjiorter this moriiing by one (d‘ the 
^‘angels” of the Seliweinfurth Oommunity. 

What is the Schweinfurth (’ommnnity? 

It is the liead centre of the newest and most remarkable religieii'^ 
sect, of all tlie (jueer tbeological sdiools, that has foiiml an existeiiee 
and a com[)any of believers. * 

sect has been in existoiieo about fifteen years, hut Scdnveiii' 
furtb has m»t been revealed unto them as tbeir lord and master until 
within the last half-dozen years. 

Mrs. Dora Peekman, the wife of a (kmgrcgational minister, origin' 
ati*d the body of strange believers. She lueaelied that in her own 
person were the attributes of the ri.sen J^ord. She was the woimm 
Ciirist, inspired and made sacred by Ibe indwelling of (’Iirist’s spirit- 
The band of believers grew slowly and steadily. They located ilnnr 
(*entval churcli at the little hamlet of Byron, south of Rockford, aim 
by dint of besieging the meetings of all the other churches, amk 
jum[)ing up, declaring their doctrines at all seasons, kept tlie i"'"'’ 
elergymeii and their faithful flocks in continual liot water. Her Inm* 
ham! did not believe the new faith, and as a result lie is now in tD^ 
insane asvlnni. 
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Rev. (xeorgc J. Seliweiiifurtli was at tliat time a Metliodist iniiiis- 
KM’, a young man of prepossessing appearance. He had an auburn 
heard, a white brow, with veins plainly indicating rciinement, and a 
very sharp eye, that could look as meek and pathetic as a Delaware 
liver shad’s when circumstances demanded liumility. 

Suddenly it was announced that Dominie Schwtdnfurth had a‘e- 
iioiinced ^Methodism and become a disci})le of Mj’s. Dora lleekman. 
Very shortly afterward he was installed as bishop of thi‘. lleekinan- 
ites, as they were called, with a roving commission to visit the difler- 
<‘nt localities where the creed had gained a footing to exhort and 
proselyte and orate, and be the mouth])iece and conlidential attache 
of ihc woman Christ. 

Mrs. Jleekman died and became cold clay like any ordinary mor- 
tal. Her broken-hearted believers kept her body for a week, expect- 
ing that she would rise as she had twomised and ])rophesied. They 
placed Imr body on a raised {datform and worship])ed about it hourly. 
There were cx])ectant disciples standing about it every moment, in 
hope that life would return and they would witness the resnrreetion. 
'rii(‘ remains Were never left alone ibr an instant, l)nt the corruption 
ol the body grew so great tliat at the end of a week tlui interment, 
was ordered by the public authorities. 

At this juncture eamc forward to the comfortless little band tlic 
shrewd Schweinfnrth. He declared to them that just as she was 
(lying he saw a glimpse of heaven “through the wimlows of lier soul,” 
and from her li[)s came tlie words, “ You are Christ the holy one. 
My spirit })asses into tliine, and by this acd transforms thy whole 
hciiig. Go fortli j)iire and sinless, the only son of God. Thou shalt 
hi'iiig all nations to worship thee and put to rout the evil one and all 
die liosts of darkness.” 

The credulous oom])any believed and rejoiced in the real saviour 
hioiight to them as from the dead. 

From that day the gi’owth of tlie orgainzation, both in liinuicial 
’('Sources and inembcu’sliip, has been simply wonderful. 4’ho new 
Fhrist has displayed business sliar])ness and a keenness in the st\idy 
<*1 human nature that lias brought forth much fruit. 

A good old farmer named Weldon, who was po.ssessed of eiglit 
hundred acres of fine laiid, became infatuated with tlje new sect a/id 
uuide over his entire property to Schweinfuvth as head of the eliurch. 
Heie the central community is located, and here 1 found my way 
<^aiiy tliis morning. 

I'he liome of Clirist is a large mansion standing in a spacious 
hiclosure amid a numl)er of large forest trees some distance liack 
bom the main road, about five miles south of this city. It has spae- 
mus barns, carriage buildings, sheds, and other a])}uirtcnauces of a 
ju'osperous country manse. The members of the community make 
die breeding of blooded horses a specialty. Sch^^einfurtli has three 
•mported stallions and a large number of brood mares. He also has 
‘ibuut eighty head of fine cattle. The house is very roomy, and with 
ds wings easily accommodates a hundred persons. There are usually 
‘'^bout fifty females there and a dozen or fifteen men. The male dis- 
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ciples do the lieavy work and are drudges. Tliey live on the ])lainest 
food and sleep in the attic. Most of them, having become infatuated 
with the new religion, count themselves happy to suffer and lab(U’ for 
the cause, and have given ii]» all their earthly possessions to the 
(dirist. 

fichweinfiirth ])Ossesses in his own name pro})erty which has hetMi 
given liiin outright to the amount of •'{<50,000 at the lowest calculation. 
Wherever a member 5f the “Clnirch Triumphant ” is found they set 
aside a tenth of all their earnings as tithes for the l^ord, and the Lord 
deposits it in different banks in Ins own name. 

Wlnm informed that the visitor was in searcli of information, it 
seemed as if a slight shade ])assed over Schweinfnrtirs countenance 
and tlnjre was a momentary hesitation before his re])ly. Ilut it ^Y;l^ 
only transitory and in a moment he said: ‘‘Will you kindly IoIIoav 
me to my study? I Ijave no hbjeciion to answer any reasonablt* 
questions you may propound, if of proper character.” 

II(‘ led the way into tlie hall and thence to the two-story wing am! 
up stairs into a room which bore the aj)pearance of a literary inan'.s 
comfurtahle retreat. It was lined with books in soj-id walnut: c;isc^. 
tastefully veneered with French varnish and ehiboratcly earviMl 
IMotioniug the visitor to a chair, he folhnved suit and awaited tlie in- 
terrogatories. 

“ An* you Christ ? ” 

''I am,” was the reply. I am more than Clirist. 1 am tin* per- 
fect man and [tlso (iod. 1 possess the attrilnites of Jesus the siiilc.^^. 
and have his spirit ; and more than that, I am the almighty himsi‘ll. 

"‘Uiis, then, is your second advent on earth?" 

“ It is, and I am acconi] Jishiiig untold good. The time is not lai 
off when I shall make sucli manifestations of my divinity and [aovci 
as will startle the world and bring believers to me by thousamF nml 
tens of th(Uisands.” • 

AVheii di<l you discover iirst your divine attributes and tiiat you 
were the great head of the church ?” 

In l88o, at the decease of ^Irs. Beekman. Three <hiys holoi'c hoi* 
death she had a light from heaven and transfoiTcd her s[)iritual Jioli- 
ness to me. Before her death, outsiders erroneously called her ‘tin 
woman Christ.' That was not true. She was the spiritual bride ot 
(dirist,, and her people were called Boekmanites. After her death ai 
Iirst I was only sensible that 1 possessed the attribute of Christ ami 
had in my own person his spirit coming a second time on earth., dh^' 
t)eoj)le who believe in this great truth were "The Church diiiuu- 
[)haiit.' Within the past year there has been still greater knowlmlg^*- 
and 1 can now declare that I am God almighty. My mime is "" 1 
that 1 am.'’ 

""('ail 3 a)U, then, perform miracles ? Can you vanish from the iicdi 
and be invisible and pass from one place to another as a sj)irit ! 

"•Yes, I have unlimited power, i can come into a room wiilj 
closed doors and disappear. 1 can raise the dead, cure disease, air* 
do all the miraculous things which I accomplished when I was (»n th‘ 
earth before. 1 do not practise them often, for I wish to convert tli*^ 
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world to the truth without depending on supernatural powers, but by 
the truth itself. One of tlie ladies you saw downstairs was in the 
last stages of bronchial consumption ; physicians had no hope for her. 
I brought her back from the face of death with my divine power and 
without approaching her. Did you ever see a more healthy mortal ? 
Physical infirmities are cured by me simply by faith, and 1 can cure 
them without even their exercise of faith if I would.” 

‘‘ Do you expect to live on earth forever ? ” 

‘‘ 1 shall be here many years in the present body, and the world 
will see wonderful sights before I cast off this body. But I am in- 
carnate, and when this goes into the corruption of death my spirit 
will enter another body and still live on earth. Mow or wlien tlie 
present body will die has not yet been revealed of the lather. But 
in form and substance the identical body I now possess was the one 
tliiit was crucified on Calvary. There are many things in the gospels 
that are inaccurate about my crucifixion and my life on earth, and I 
[\n\ now occuj)ied in writing a new and true version of the New Test- 
ament, that can be accepted as the perfect and inspired word. Tliis 
in itself, when given to the world, will create a revolution among 
those who now consider themselves orthodox believers.” 

‘‘ Will you tell me soinetliiiig of your domestic life here? ” 

“ Well, sir, you can say that we live as a large family. There arc 
M*ver;il married couples here, but most are unmarried. The evil 
•‘liarge that we practise free love shows liow little the world knows 
of the purity and sinlessness of our lives. I am the type of the sin- 
less (jiie, and those who live with me and believe become pure even 
as i am pure ami in them there can be uo guile. Our marriage cere- 
muny is binding and there can be no divorce. 'Phe sexual relation is 
"lily entered in by wedded ones for the purpose of raising children, 
ami any other intercourse fm the gratification of ])assiou is considered 
''mful. As for myself, 1 never experience the passions of man, for 1 
am Cod. 1 know tliat I shall be reviled and persecuted, and men 
'vill say all manner of evil Ihings against me, but I am holy and the 
''uiid will yet know il. The whole world is impanelled as a. jury to 
t>y iis, but tliose who now persecute us will be utterly destroyed, 
ami all others will have to come to believ(i in me before^ you can 
saved. I might add that our Cliureh of th(^ Kedeenier will sup- 
plant all others on earth. The so-called orthf)dox chui’ches are the 
•a iists of Daniel ami must be destroyed.” 

“If you have the same body that was enicilied, where are tlie 
Quarks of th(3 nails in your hands? ” asked tlie sceptical scribe. 

“ I do not claim that tlie material [diysicpic has not changed and 
I'lt oil new llesh, but my features are not changed, ami though new 
'aatevial substamni has (M)vered the print of the torturing instru- 
"'ents, in a general sense the .same body is now befoni yon as ai'ose 
the tomb at my n^surrection.” 

file Lonl then led tlie visitor tlirougii tlic lioii.se from cellar to gai- 
On tlie first lloor were the sleeping a[)ai tmen(s of the ladies, 
'‘f‘gantly fitted boudoirs. The second story of the wing is devoted 
^chweiufurtlfs suite. They eclipsed the ladies’ rooms in elegant 
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l’iirnisliin<^s. There is also a large school-room on the second llom 
of the main building, where some thirty pupils are daily lauglu 
Tlu^ garret, which is commodious and clean but very plainly fur- 
nished, contains a dozen beds. Here sleej) the men whose hard work 
and substance liave goiuj toward eciuipping the rest of the house in 
such princely fashion. Within the last year or two >if20,000 lias hern 
s])ent ill remodelling and refurnishing the house. 

'FIk^ growth in membership of this remarkable sect has l)(^( 3 u 
astonishingly rapid within the last few years. They now have 
ehiirchos at ( ■hicago, St. Charles, Minn.; Minneapolis, Paw Paw. III.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Leavenworth and Kansas City. Jhit the ceiitr:il 
cimnnunity is this one here. New converts must come here and learn 
their duties and obligations, and those who are willing to work an- 
assigned tlelds of labor. Services are held here every Sunday afln- 
noon at 1 o'clock, and Scliwcinfurth always preaches. Sometiiiit-. 
his sermons occupy from two to three hours in deliv(*ring. lie niiin- 
bers among his followers [leople of learning ami culture. Ilis king- 
dom/’ as he calls it, is growing beyond all c.onception of lhos(^ who 
liave not examined into it, and there is no doubt that the new chinch 
which he has established will be heard from in hundreds of tjuartins 
from this time on. 

There is ([uite a company of travelling men, colporteurs, iui'i 
agents in vai’ious lines who belong to this set?t. Schweinfurth makes 
special effort to attract this edass, as they can more widely sow soc»h 
of the new religion and can select the more likely subjects for ihrii 
inllucncc. Among the leading lights are Lev. Mr. Tuttle and wilV. 
a Chuigregational ministei*, who has been established over the ('liicaeo 
churcli of Schweinfurth. Mr. Tuttle is a man of education and ex- 
cellent j)arts. He is a graduate of Yale College and Andover Tlnc- 
logical Seminary. A Ba[)t\st minister in I’ennsylvania is a icceii! 
convert, and a ('ongregational minister in Maine has just written ( > 
J.ord Schweinfurth, stating that he believes (.'hrist is now on e:iiili 
ami asking for light on his claims to being the messiah. 

There are a number of women living with Schweinfurth, who li 
long residence and devotion have a)i])roachcd suniciently near to tli 
purity of their Thrist that they are called ‘"angels." They eat xxitj 
Schweinfurth, taking but two meals a day. The rest of the woimui 
whoso angelic wings are still in the pin-feather stage, eat se})aratcl; 
at another house, and the men all have other (quarters for their iiu'ah 
There is one ""anger’ who is most ]>crfect, and called by Schwcii 
furth his “ soul's mate." Her community name is Angelica. She is 
jiale, dark-eyed, lissom creature of twenty-two years, not very ])lumi 
but willowy and spirit uelle, with a far-away look in her eyes. She 
copies a special apartment, which is the most lavishly and rirlil. 
adorned of any in the house. Her room is very near “ Christ’s, ’ iiii* 
she is never seen about the house, and visible to the others only a 
meals, when she sits on his right hand. 

d’here are certain final rites celebrated which are called ‘"The 
den of Eden " test. This is known to be a fact, though it is one » 
the few things that no one seemed ready to explain. It is iimiei 
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stood, liowever, tliat it is modelled (tuite closely atter the Mormon en* 
<l(>\vineiit house, and it is rumored tlmt the women who pass through 
tlie ordeal do so in an absolute state of nakedness, in the presence of 
the Christ, also nude. But it is alleged that the participants are so 
free from all sin that even thus iinattired they are purity itself. 

There is one thing that is remarked upon by all who study 
Scliweinfurth. He certainly bears the closest resemblance to the 
popular juctures of the Saviour. So near is the likeness that strangers, 
ill total ignorance of his identity, have been heard to comment on it. 
Ilis eyes, beard, and hair of the same color. 'The contour of his face 
follows the lines of the j)aintings of the real Christ with great accu- 
racy. 1 have certainly never seen any person who could begin to 
approach this striking resemblance. It is very likely that Schwein- 
fiirth depends u 2 ')oii this similarity h)r some of his most powerful ai’gii- 
iiicnts in making disciples. 

In dozens of places are springing up church trials (jf [)orsons who 
have eud:)raced the faith. In a Kansas City Bresbyterian church a 
trial is now pending of a woman who has become a convert, and 
depositions are to be taken here to prove that Scliweinfurth cannot 
pci fo]*m miracles, as is alleged. 

A number ut‘ women have recently left a Ih'esbyterian church in 
llichmond, Ky., and are among the number of the community here. 

Such is the story of tlie J^eckmanites. Tlie revelations are almost 
incredible, yet as given here they are absolutely true, and all impor- 
tant statements herein made can he fully substantiated by a score of 
unimpeachable witnesses. That tliese Beekinanites are hound to in- 
cieiise and muUij)ly until they become a very strong organization is 
not doubted by any one who has make them a subject of study.'’ 

A despatch from Kansas City gives additional news of the Schwein- 
furl li inoveincnt : -- 

“ xV new heresy is beginning to make trouble in some of the evaii- 
Lti'lical churches hereabouts, and to-day one of the most prominent 
congregations in town took notice of the new departure by disci[)lin- 
ing one of its members. For some months the number of Kansas 
Bity followers of the ^Miew Messiah," the Uev. Gcorgci Jacob 
Scliweinfurth, of J{ockford, Jll., has been rapidly increasing. Several 
liavc made pilgrimages to his heaven and home at liocktbrd, and 
all such have returned fanatically enthusiastic in the new faith. A 
lew women have been ])articularly zealous in preaching the new 
g'»spel, and they have been active leaders in the “Sardis,*’ as the 
Kansas City congregation of the Church Triumphant is called. Fore- 
luost among these women is Jlrs. L. A. Ward, who is still a member 
<‘l the Cumberland Presbyterian Cdiurch. She is a delicate woman 
ni strong religious tendencies, who lias all hei’ life Ik cn proniineiit in 
<‘luirch Avork. More than a year ago she became interested in the 
heedemanites, and in January last she made a })ilgrimage with about 
twenty-five others to the Rockford Mecca. She was comj)Ietely won 
Ky the new plan of salvation there unfolded to her, and she returned 
weeks later jdedged to devote herself to the spread of the new 
g"spel. She has kept lier pledge most zealously. Slie and others 
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have gone from liouse to house i)leading the new faith. Then sho 
went a step further and attempted to proclai&i her ideas in the prayer 
meetings of her own and other churches. Of course all her theories 
are rank blasphemy in the estimation of the "Orthodox mind, but she 
was not deterred in her efforts by expostulation or rebuke. 

Resort to harsh measures was delayed as long a^ possible by the 
church authorities and Mrs. Ward’s iriends. There was no doubt of 
lier lioiiesty, and the methods slie adopted, while persistent, were 
gentle and relined. But the crusade grew, and t]ic heretical ideas 
were accepted to such an alarming extent that the churches found 
that something must be done. Last week, at the session of the Cum 
bmdand Presbyterian Churcli, charges were preferred against ^Irs. 
Ward, and she was ordered to a])pear to-day to show cause wliy she 
sliould not be expelled for ])lasphemy, apostasy, and heresy. 

Information at hand indicates that Kansifs City is not the only 
community which is being agitated by the new faith. Last weol< 
Mrs. i\Iedora Kijjiichan, of Rockford, was expelled from the West- 
minster Pj'csbyterian Church of tliat place for blasphemy in expound- 
ing the new theology. And it is not all peace in the “ heaven ” of 
the new deity. A recent disturbing element has been tlic attempt ot 
a Chicago j)hysician, .1. S. Wilkins, to secure satisfaction from the 
Rev. Oeorge Jacob oji account of his alleged alienation of the affec- 
tions of the doctor's wife. Mrs. Wilkins, it is said, made a pilgrim- 
age to Rockford, and became so infatuated with the king of the new 
heaven that her husband was obliged to take her abroad in order to 
restore her mental balance. On his return, the doctor leai^ied that 
the Rev. Mr. Schweinfurth was possf'ssed of considerable pro])crl}% 
bestowed upon him by enthusiastic followers. Dr. Wilkins thcre- 
uj)on sought for evidence on which to base a suit for damages. He 
sent a smart female detective to the “home” in the role of a seeker 
after truth. They not only welcomed her as such, but they speedily 
aceomplislied lier conversioii, and slie is now among the most earnest 
of Schweinfurtirs defenders. The new messiah became- aware, by 
divine intuition he says, tluit a suit for ii52r),000 damages \yas to he 
«l^‘nngi uj)on him, juid he s])ecdily covered all his property with 
mortgages. It is believed in Rockford that he [)roposes .soon h' 
change Ins celestial abode to anotlier terrestrial location.'’ 

This story of Schweinfurth is but anotlier illustration "of the per- 
nmmmce of moral as well as jihysical forces. More than nineteen 
centuries of belief in a voiy limited Deity and his perfect rep rcseu 
tation on earth by a man have prepared millions to believe in a 
hiinia?! (iud. l*hiiadel}»hia and Ciiiciiiiin^ti liave had their Christ as 
well as Rockford. Mrs. (iirling in England would still be liguring as 
an immortal Christ if she had not died and left her followers in ab- 
ject poveAy. .Joseph Smith, the founder of tin? Mormon Church, is a 
brilliant c.xample of success; and Thomas ]j, Harris, Dr. Newbrjugh, 
and Mrs. Eddy are personaling the divine as nearly ^ practicable: 
and the miserable im})Ostor who personates Jesus Christ for an even- 
ing ill the Poston Temple gratilies the same spirit of idolatry in hi^ 
credulous followers. Even Mad. Blavatsl^y is making a slight appvox- 
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iinatioii toward the divine in presenting herself as tlio mouthpiece of 
a divine Mahatniic wisdom, and tlie charlatan Boulanger presents 
/Hms(;Ifiov the idolatry of the French. There is no antidote foi* this 
modern paganism but tke cultivation of the intellect and free inves- 
tigation of the mysteries of life. 


Jipccinimjef of 5C)i:o0rfj6fjtf. 

AnvAN(UN(i Civilization. — The Ijarbarian conceptions of hell and 
a nraiigiiant deity arc dying out, and the Presbyterian church feels 
that it must yield to the pressure, as young men objeid to the awft.il 
doctrines of the Westminster Confession, and a great many Presb}"- 
((M'iau churches arc dyiug out. 'rhe Presbyterian (Jeneral Assembly 
ill May voted almost unanimously to call on the^ Presbyteries for 
(‘jilegorical answers as to tladr wishes for a revision of the Confession 
of Fjiitli. Kven the rigid Presbyterians of Scotland are considering 
the (jiiestion of revision. The change has iieen so great that the 
\ew York once said: ""There is not a man, woman, or 

eliild in the wdiole Preshyterian Church who believes in the dogma 
of infant damnation." As tlie Sun says, tlui old (U'ceds no longer 
express what the cliurches want to believe.*' 

At the meeting of the Presbyterian Ccnoral Assembly, May 17tb, 
the rejiort of Dr. Morris, ebairman of the efliuiat ional committee, 
showed that at present there w'ere more than live hundred cliurches 
with a rnembeivsliip of IVom one to Iwmnty-livo membfws, without 
piislors because of lack of funds. 

PuoouESS IN Spain. — 'flic i\Iadrid correspondent of the London 
intimates that Spain will sonu; day follow France and 
hrt*ak loose from the Catholic Church. I te writes: “Though the 
t’atholic Church has such a liold upon tlie immense majority of Span- 
iards, tW'O facts must not he overlooked or ignored at the present time. 
I’he lirst is the Existence of a growing disposition toward sccptici.sm 
•nid almost open hostility to religion among the w^orkiiig classes of 
grout towns, among the artisans of manufacturing districts, espl- 
eially in Catalonia and in the southern [irovinees. Tlie other is 
the develojiuient of a strong inclination for philosophical and scien- 
dlie tenets, absolutely o})poscd to the dogmas of the Homan Church, 
ip the mom educated and enlightened strata of the middle class and 
a fraotion of the governing classes, men belonging, of course, to 
the Liberal and Republican schools. I'liis current of thought and 
P‘t(dlectual as})iration is to bet met with in the l>ar, in literary circles, 
the higher schools and universities, in joiirnalism, and in the youth. 
Pot nnly of the university towns, but also among the new generation 
of.thg h^urgtoniiic that is engaged in commercial and industrial piir- 
•^uits. ‘They are as yet a minority in Catholic Spain; but their 
Pdliieiice is spreading so much that it excites the ire and bitter 
opposition of the governing class and of the church, whose reaction- 
pressure is still felt in^ the domain of public education, and in 
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every sj^iere of scieiitilic and intellectual activity. I Lave obscrvi'd 
in Spain a phenomenon often noticed in Frajice, in Italy, in Belgium, 
and in other ('atholic countries, namely, that those Spaniards wlm 
sever their early allegiance to the Catholic Church in the middle and 
in the upper classes, never go over to Protestantism, seldom even to 
any concrete religious rorm-of dissent, and they hardly ever stoj) 
short of indifference, sce])ticisni, or freethinking, or some of the Kng- 
lish, (lerman, and French philosophical schools.'” 

PiiOGUKss JN SiMi. — “The great advances toward civilization 
wrought in Siam by the young lving> since his accession to the 
throne, are attracting alteiitioii. Among his inagnanirnbus aids is 
the freeing of the millions of slaves of that country. Ileadeis of tlie 
newspapers will remember accounts of the *■ Kiiglish goveriicss of tlu' 
Siamese Court,' Anna JJarriette Ceonowens, a New York lady, who 
went to Siam to take charge of the education of tlii' wives and 
cldldren of the late king, iMalia Mongkiit. The young heir, now tlu- 
king, being one (d' her pupils, received from her instruction and 
inllueiice an ediiealion- which is now bearing its fruits of bencliceiuM' 
to a nation, and the ([uiet work of tiiis brave woman among a 
strange peo])lc in a strange land is showing itself forth to the wliolr 
world.” 

“There was a commotion some time ago (says the Shu) “among 
the conservatives of the })owerful Asiatic kingdom of Siam. The 
King made an alarming injiovation n[)on the ancient customs of tin* 
country by issuing an edict for the abolition of crouching, ^^’iiwling. 
and prostration at his court. It is not now nccessaiy f«r his minis- 
ters, attendants, or visitors to enter his ])resenee on their knees, 
with their hands joined in the form of worship and tludr elbows on 
the floor. Wliile the King read this edict the dignitaries of Bangkok 
were prostrate on the floor of his palace : but, when he got throiigli 
with it, lie ordered them to rise, and, though they trembled when 
they tried to stand u]) in his presence and look at his royal face, liis 
command was law. The aristocratic society of* the country was 
especially disturbed by that part of the edict prohibiting superiors of 
<^very class from permitting inferiors of any class to lie prostrate or 
crawl in their presence, for the custom of doing so was of imme- 
morial anti(|uity, an essential part of the social system, a deep relig- 
ious symbol, and had been regarded as a political necessity. Under 
the circumstances it is no wonder that the conservatives of Siam 
were liorror-struck by the edict of the King, which, however, is 
enforced upon all concerned.'* 

Life in Jai’AN has its compensations. A young lady who recently 
married an Englishman, a tea merchant, writes home of her (Jrientnl 
housekeeping: “We have five servants,'’ she says, “at the same cost 
of employing two in New York. I am looked upon as positively 
ornamental, and am not expected to even think about the daily 
household routine. I have had to get used to the amusing deferem e 
my retainers accord me. Invjiri.ably every niglit at bedtime the live 
appear and prostrate themselves before me as a good-night ceremony. 



I IkuI great ditllieulty to preserve my digiiity on tlie initial perl’orni- 
aiice of tliis singular custom, but I have grown used to it now. and 
am as solemn as the occasion requires. Tlu* other day, on one of my 
rare visits to the kitchen, i dropjmd juy handkerchief and left the 
room without discovering my loss. A few moments later, seated in 
mv own room, I lieard a whispering outside the door, followed by 
ilie entrance of my maid and the waitress, the former bearing a small 
salver upon which rested the bit of cambric. It was gravely pre- 
sented, and then both withdrew. I learned afterward from my maid 
that its presence on the kitchen lloor created a great commotion 
below staiis. There was an animated discussion as to whom 
heloiiged tlie great hojior of restoring it to me, the. cook claiming the 
})rivilcge on the ground that it wat^ found in his domain, h'inally a 
comproinise was effected. The cook lananamtly j)ick(;(l it u]) and 
placed it on the salver, the waitress bore this to the door of my room 
and then consigned it to the maid, who, b(‘ing my p('rsonal servitor, 
was the oidy one who could rightfully restore a personal hehniging. 
I’ancy all this fuss about a bandkerebief whicb most New York 
Ihidgcts or Susans would laive (jiiietly pocketed!*’ Sun. 

lh*t)f. Ih‘in, who has been for a number of years engaged in investi- 
gating the material res(mrccs of Japan, shows in a report which he 
lias made that the problem of sup[)orling lib' lias there been worked 
down to a sciemag and that the people of that. em])irc an^ of necessity 
the most provident and painstaking on the face of the earth. With 
an ar(*a less than that of California, and with only one-tonth of that 
under cultivation, Jajiaii supports a population of dS, 000,000 juaiple 
almost entirely from her own products, f'l'oni each square mile of 
cultivated land supjiort is obtained on the average for 2500 inhabi- 
tants — that is, at. the I’atc of four to the acre. Agrienltnre cari’icd 
on under these conditions must be exceedingly intense, and all of 
tile land used for farming puiqioses must be maintained iqion the 
market-garden jiriiieiple. Prof. Pein does not seem to believe that 
diore is a large lield for eoinmereial activity in Jajian, for the reason 
tlifit almost all of the time of tlie jieojih* is oc(JU])icd in raising the 
wherewithal to siqiport life, and consequeiiHy thciy have not the 
means to become large purcbas<H-s. — Herald. 

Col. II. S. Olcott continues his work in Japan. His lirst letter 
reported great entlinsiasm, the only tlrawbaek being a want of good 
interpreters. He lias been lodged at Kioto in tlie great tcm])le, 
wlieii; no white man has been before permitted to sleep. In all jiarts 
urratigem cuts are being* made for Jiis reception in various towns, and 
th(‘ press of Japan admit that he is already doing much good. It 
'^J^enis probable that his mission, which is to unite the Northern and 
Southern P>uddhist Churches, will be successful. In a very late 
Jitter he says: “On March 19, H. K. the governor of Tokio, Baron 
^ ugasaki, gave me a dinner at which the Prime Minister and four- 
lecn other ministers and other dignitaries were jircsent. ^ly view^ 
upon religion and Japanese politics were asked, and my remarks 
Pj^oved acceptable. Itjooks as if important results might grow out 
’u the visit, and thus the jmictical usefulness of tlie T. S. be again 
demonstrated.” His health continues to be good.T— TheoHtqjImt. 
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'J’lie old Hindu tradition that their Lord, Buddha, would reap}>ear 
in India, coming from the West, seems to have, a practical fullil- 
ment in Col. Olcott. If India listens to his voice, her march to a 
higher civili/atioii and nobler religion is assured. The weakm*SN 
of Col. Olcott in giving such unquestioning faith to Aryan tradition 
and sq-called pliilosuphy may ju-ove to bo the strength of his mission. 

Si’iuiTUAL PncxiirKss. — Siimmerland, a village site established 
l)y Spiritualists on the Paciiic coast of California, is making succes.s- 
ful progress. "J1ie OoJth-n has received from Mrs. E. S. Sle(‘])er 
a generous donation of real estate, estimated to be worth about forty 
thousand dollars, d'he dis[)osition to be truly generous is seldom 
associated with tlie pecuniary ability. iMrs. Sleeper is a rare cxcoj.- 
tion. This gift induces the editor of the (iniicu Oair to ])roinise llu' 
erection of a huiilding Avorih a hundred tliousaiid foi* piddication pni- 
pos(^s, lihrary, reading room, and psychical experiment and researclj, 
employing one or t wo iiiediunis. It will certainly not he such a lail- 
ure as tin* S[)iritual Temple of Boston. 

PnoiUT SifAUiNc. — At a recent meeting in Boston, devoted to the 
(juestioii of nationalization as advocated by Mr. Bellamy i]i "'Look- 
ing Ba(d\ward,*’ Mi . N. I^. Oilman was introdiu:ed to speak in hcdialf 
of the prolit-sharing system. lie said iliattlie nationalization of indus- 
try had proved a failure when it was tried in France. The natiiuial 
sh()])swtire opmi for only four months, and the government lost t lie 
OOtt it liad invi'sled, and run itself inl<» debt >'•), 000,000. Tin* wagvs 
ill the sho]>s also fell from si to :>o cents {)er day. But tlie [uoiit- 
sharing system, Avhich was introduced by J.e (dair, a Parisian niastov 
painter, vindicated itself in a. most tliorough way. It lias heiui 
ad()])led by over 200 linns in different parts of the world, and (it 
them are still using the system. This is good business poliiw foi- 
both enijiloyer and employee, for the men work better, are candid If 
avoid ivasie and sujiervise eavJi other, hei'ause it is foi* tJicir interest 
to do so. ddiis ])ro1it-sharing will he the next step in progress, 
whether it he in the ilin'ction of nationalism or socialism. In hi.^ 
ideal (‘omnionwealth, Mr. Bellamy left out of consideration tlie 
fact, Avhich has been stated by Emerson, that a man will ahvays bi- 
as lazy as lie ilaros to he. Under nationalism a man would nut do 
half the work lie does in 1889.'* 

Postmaster-Heneral Wanamaker has introduced this svstcin in 


his business at Philadelphia. A desiiateh of May ITlh sa 3 ^s i- - 
“The second annual distribution of proiits at Joliu ATanamakers 
establishment in this city took place to-night. A certain percentage 
of the profits is set aside for the benefit of those employees who ha\e 
been seven ^^ears or longer in the service. This fuml, for the year 
ending Ajiril 15th, 1889, amounts to 841,182, and was distributed 
among nearly 400 emploj ees, who have served the required time. In 
addition to this there is a monthly dislrihutiou of [irolits, which diu- 
past year ainuuiited to {ijt58,263. This Avas dmded among ah 
iPRpWIployees, irrespective of-, length of .service. Last year J5?109.4-^‘d 
was ilistributod in tliis Avay. Postmasterdieiieral Wanamaker cainc 
hp^'^from Washington to-night and made a speech to his employee'^* 
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On the first of July the profit-sharing j)lan was introduchd by tho 
Ilfiiirne mills corporation at Fall River. The oj^cratives are to re- 
ceive six dollars for every one hundred dollars leceived by the stock- 
lioldcrs. They also receive dividends in })roportioii to their wages, 
and the treasurer says, If the plan had been in force during the past 
six months, upon the basis first ])roi)Osed, you would have received 
npon every dollar of wages earned by you during that time a divi- 
dend of more than ;^fi j^er cent.** This is the most promising scheme 
V(‘t offered for harmonising capital and labor. 

d'uE PAias FxposrnoN AND Types ok National Proouess. — 
'Ihe correspondent of Thr Sun says: *'■ I have seen most of the great 
exhibitions of recent years in different ])arts of tlie world, but T 
have no hesitancy in saying iliat I have never yet seen au 
lOxIdbition whir3h even approached in magnificence and 
ill (dab(»ra,tion of detail the present exhibition in Paris. Tli(5 
public will not walk from one building to another in juud and on 
newly hnilt roads, for the grounds have been laid out in a fashion 
iliiit will last for (anituvics. The stops and the terraces are of marble 
and granite. All walls are of stone, tlie ronidains magnilicently 
const rneUal, and all the iletails <»f the great work have Ixam carried 
oin on a scale which suggests futiu’c ages as well as tin; ycair 1<S89. 
The Mxjiosition grounds form a world which is (lestined to last. 

Ikiris is surjirised, jileased, and astonished with the results wliich 
liav(‘ already Ijceii aceomjdished at the Exposition. 

Perhaps, after tlui ffitfel 'Fower, one, of the most iini([ue features 
of the exhil)ition is the “ History of human ]ia))itations,‘’ whieli has 
been organized by (diaries (birnier, tlie eminent architect (d‘ the 
hiinous (Irand Opera House in Paris. 'Fliis is an exceedingly euri- 
oils exhibition, and, as I fancy, must ever have the germ of novelty. 
It runs j)arallel with tlie Oliamp dc Mars, and the fac-simile of habi- 
tat ions of mankind wliich it exhibits date from tho remotest periods, 
when men livaul in holes and caves, to lh(‘ elegant marbles of the 
Ihuiaissaiice. In order to arrange his history more cl(.*arly (birnicr 
has divided it into two parts — tlie prehistoric and the historic. In 
the tirst division, are included tho subterranean dwellers and the sav- 
ages who lived iu caves, while the second division includes every 
ham of areliitectiire known to history. In this valuable collection 
Harnier traces the progress of men from the dim {leriods of the stone 
and metal ages to the frail slielter of tho Soutli Sea Islanders, the 
'^imw huts of the Esquimaux, the straw hut kraal of the African, the 
gloomy villa of the Arab, the gaudy palaces of Peru and Mexico, tlie 
^ hicutal, Grecian, and Roman forms of architecture, the Tudor man- 
^imis, and so on Lq> to the modern liousos. All of tlieso specimens 
halfitations liave been built with the greatest care, are absolutely 
hiitliful to tlie original models, and represent, so far as human kiiowl- 
<Tlge can tell it, the entire development and evolution of the human 
^'^ce, as far as its habitations are concerned. It is of course impossi- 
ble to go into the details of such a superb scheme as this in the space 
a short newspaper article. A general description of tlie different 
lonns of the habitations wliich have been produced in this section of 
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this exliibitioii Jiloiio \V(ju1(1 occupy pages of Tin* Sfui.^ but it would 
give ail idea of the vastness of the expanse wlien I exjilain that this 
portion of each is oiu* of the smaller details of tiie whole. 

“ A future big show, which will afford food for rellection to a very 
large number o[ American citizens who are at jireseiit in Europe, and 
who do not return to their native land for reasons not unknown to 
Inspector Jlyrncs, is a section representing tiie prison systems of the 
past and present, for every conceivable variety of prison cells, I'roin 
the day of the airless dungeon to the sanitary })risons of to-day, are 
on view. Incidentally tliere is a collection of thumb-screws, raidvs, 
and implements of torture which would make the fantasies of a 
drunkard's nightmai(‘ apjiear pale and insigniliiaint by com[)aris()ii. 
There are several huge theatres in the ground, and oiu'. of them will 
be given over to eiirions national dances, whieh are to b(‘ peid'oruiod 
by the natives themselves. It is worth noting here that they will 
not be rejirodiictions of French dances, but huge troupes are to he 
brought from Sumatra and other lands too difficult to rememher for 
eniirueratiou here. There are to be ten or twelve trou[)es oF these 
people. They will he aeeomjuinied by their own musicians, and the 
stages will he set to re])reseut The laud where the dancers (;auie I roin. 

Some of the most [iretentious buildings in the Exposition are tlu' 
pavilions of N'enezuela, IMexico, and Kcnador. It is the enstoniaiy 
thing to sec the smaller Stales of South America making a more pri*- 
tentioiis exhibit at exjjositioiis of this charaeler than the Fniti'd 
States itself. 

Ferliaps it will give some idea of the size of the Exposition when 
1 explain that an army of nearly 11,000 laborers have been at work 
on it for montbs, and that this Force will be considerably augmented 
toward the closing days. 

One building is a huge palace eonstrueted entirely of wood, built 
ill the Italian style. Woods ^f every known variety are em])lov(M.l in 
the construetion. Columns are formed from absolute trees, which 
have been brought intact, at enormous expense, from various (luai- 
ters of the world, packed so that the bark is not disfigured by so 
much as a scratch. The exterior is entirely of unhewn wood, but so 
skilfully matched that it has all the effect of sculpture. It shows 
that a man iii moilerii times, drawing liis inspiration from the forests 
alone, can construct a building without the use of any other tools 
than saws and hammers, which rivals in beauty the marble palaces 
of modern France. The architects of Paris claim that this style ot 
building will become the rage after the exhibition, and that country 
houses and shooting boxes constructed from unhewn wood will he 
particularly fashionable in England." 

Another Paris correspondent says : — 

“’On leaving the macliinery we suddenly find ourselves in the East. 
What is this street, with its overhanging houses, gay-colored bazaars, 
turbaned inhabitants, balconies, and moucharabies, and bare-legged 
boys driving gayly caparisoned donkeys. It is the famous 
Caire — a street in Cairo. This reproduction of Eastern life will be 
one of the great attractions of the exhibition. The street is a cop} 
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ol‘ one in Cairo uiul the old lattice-work balconies are the real thing, 
brought from Cairo by tlie cominissioiiers. 

Here is tlie Freiicli colonial exliibition, with its beautiful Algerian 
palace, its Aniuimite pavilion, its Hindoo palace, Tonldnois pavilion, 
otc. Also the healtli exhibition and the s[)lendid pavilion of the 
’war department. The buildings are guarded by s([uads of native 
troops from the different French colonies. We have the splendid 
African Jvabyles, the copper-colored Algerian zouaves — the French 
Turcos, as they are called. "Fho most curious of the lot are the little 
native soldiers from Tonkin, with their blue uniforms, l.)are feet, and 
almost girlish hgures. 

At the back of the es[)Ianade we lind a Javanese village — a kam- 
])ong — with a full complement of dancing girls, an orchestra, and 
barc-lcgged savages ])anging on gongs, ff'he dancing girls create a 
perfect furor, with their curious steps and gorgeous costumes.’” 

One of the curiosities is a Japanese garden full of dwarfed trees 
of various s[)ecies, about tw(» feet liigh ; many of them fifty to a 
hundred and liftv years old. 


€1)0 Sl^ihatio of 

Tiik su[)erior ethical qualities of the Japanese ]»lacc them in 
advance of all other nations, and give promise of a brilliant progress 
in the future. As everything concerning that country is interesting 
I quote the following from a letter of Frank G. Carpenter: — 

‘‘ I have liad a most remarkable journalistic experience. I have 
interviewed the most })rombicut of the Mikado's court chamberlains 
on the home life of his majesty. Such an interview has, 1 believe, 
never been held before. It would have been impossible twenty years 
ago, and twenf^*-five years ago, if successful, it would have been death 
to the cliamberlain and imprisonment to me. At that time it was 
treason to name aloud the personal name of tlie Mikado. In writing 
it, it was against the law to pen the name in full, and one of the strokes 
or letters had to be left out. No one except the wives of the 
emperor and his highest ministers ever saw his face. Ilis divine 
features were never unveiled to public gaze. Kept in the seclusion 
of his palace at Kiota, he was revered as a god by the people, and 
wlieii he went abroad in the city he rode in a closely curtained car 
drawn by bullocks. Ilis sacred feet never touched the earth, and 
when he died it was supposed that he would enter the company of 
the gods. 

He was at this time the emperor of Japan, but he was only a 
uomiiial emperor. The commander-in-chief of the imperial army, 
under the title of the Shogun, administered his affairs, and these com- 
luanders-in-chief, who succeeded one another by hereditary descent, 
had for generations usurped the real authority of the government, 
while they thus kept the Mikado in a sort of a glass case and held 
him up as a spiritual rather than a temporal ruler. He had all the 
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titles and plenty of reverence, llis power, however, was limited to 
the control of his wife and his twelve concubines, and the Shoguns 
kindly relieved him of all the duties of an emperor. They managed 
his treasury, made the laws, governed the country, and ate up the 
taxes. 

This state of things went on for hundreds of years. A feudal sys- 
tem grew nj) under it. Tlie lords of this system became enervated 
by luxury, and the chief oHicers under them, about twenty years 
ago, organized a revolution to give back the Mikado his regal ])ower. 
The present emperor was then upon his throne. He was just 15 
years old. 

The Shogun was overtlirown and the emperor was taken by the 
revolutionists to Tokio and declared emj)eror in fact, dliis was tlie 
beginning of the progressive movement in Japan. Tlie young 
Mikado came out of liis curtained seclusion, and before the coui*t he 
promised that changes should be made in the empire : that a d(dih- 
erative assembly should be formed, and that^ all measures should he 
decided hy jmblic 0])inioii. He ])romised that impartiality and jus- 
tice should be adopted as a basis of action, and that intellect ami 
learning should be sought for l#i-oiigliont the world in order to estab- 
lish the foundations of the empire. 

It was upon this basis that the new g<.)vcrnment was founded, and 
since then thousands of Japanese have been travelling over the world 
seeking the best of all kinds for Japan. Since then many of the old 
customs have been thrown away. Jiailroads, telegraphs, and schools 
have been established. Intercourse Avith other nations has been 
kept up, and the Mikado rules the new Japan. If 1 am correctly 
Informed, he isdeejdy interested in its progress, and ho looks forward 
anxiously toAvard the opening of tlie parliament, Avhicb takes place in 
18110. 

The Mikado has the bluest blood of any ruler on the face of tin* 
earth. The present dynasty o1 Japan runs liack to the gods, and his 
imperial majesty is the one humlred and tAventy-lirst emperor ol 
Japan. The Japanese have their history and their mythology, and 
the ])resent emperor comes from Jiinniu Tenno, Avho Avas the lust 
Mikado, and Avho ruled Japan 600 years before (Jirist Avas born. 
This man Avas a descendant of the sun goddess, and Mutsuliito, the 
present emperor, traces his descent directly from him. 

Japanese history gives the story of each of the 120 emperors 
betAveen the tAVo, and if you Avill think a moment you Avill see how 
far back 000 n.c. is. This Avas before Rome had become an empire. 
England Avas unknown even to the Romans, and hundreds of years 
Avere yet to elapse before Cjcsar penetrated Gaul. The present 
emperor was born in Kiota, November 3rd, 1852. He was declared 
heir-apparent to the throne Avlien he Avas 8 years old, and he siui- 
ceeded on the death of liis father in 1867. He Avas croAvned in 18G8, 
and Avas married at the age of 1 7 in 1860. 

His imperial majesty is now 38 years old. lie is taller than the 
average Japanese, and his appearance is not half as imposing noAV as 
when he Avoie the rich Japanese costume and sat cross-legged on his 
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mats of state. He li«as a dark-brown f/itfe an h/it eoniplexion, and liis 
( 3 ves, which look out through almond slits, are of a brilliant black, 
liis hair is very thick, and he parts it in Kuropean style. It is 
combed well up from a good forehead, and Ids majesty's eyebrows 
have the decided arch which is indicative of Japanese beauty. His 
nose is large and inclined to llatness. ft has the wide nostrils of the 
,]a])aiiese, and Ids majesty’s lips are thick. He is of medium size, l)ut 
is inclined to stoop, which 1 imagine may come from the earlier part 
of his life having been spent in sitting upon the lloor. He wears a 
mustache and chin whiskers, and tliese, like those of most of his 
race, are thin. The court chamberlain tells me that for the j)ast six- 
teen years he has worn nothing but Kuropean clothes, and he has to 
a laa'ge extent ado])ted European ways. His dress is that of a 
general of the army, and he takes great pride in military matters. 
He reviews his troops several times a year, and is thoroughly u]) in 
the orgaidzation of his armies. When he goes out to ride he is 
always accompanied his imperial guards, and he has lately^ pur- 
chased several new state carriages, whicli are the wonder of Tokio. 

The emperor of Japan is rich, allowed •'^2,000,000 a year 

for Ids household do[)artment, and Ins pi’ivatc fortune is large and 
increasing. The chamberlain tells me that he thoroughly under- 
slands business matters and keeps himself well informed as to his 
investments. Some (d' these are in the public lands and roads, and 
they are, of course, manage<.l by men ajipointed by him. 


tlDonicn in 

i;V FJIANK (I. CAUPENTEi:. 

India has tluj yi)ungest brides and grooms in the world. The 
groonis 1 have seen liavc in no ease been over tifteen, and some of 
ihc brides w(U’e apparently only just weaned. Hy tJie Hindoo law 
:i woman slionld be married before she reaches the age of puberty, 
winch here is at twelve. Most girls are betrothed befoixi tliey are 
^ix, and in a wedding procession at Agra 1 saw a little bridegroom 
ol ])erliaps ten years gorgeously dressed in cloth of gold, ajid witli 
heavy gold bracelets oji his wrists and ankles, sitting in a wedding 
^ hair with a little baby girl of not over two, wlio lay aslee]) at the 
other end of the chair while the procession moved onward. Her 
^Iccp was heavy and she had probably been drugged with opium. , 
'riiis was a marriage of two wealthy families, .and the wedding 
procession was very grand. At the head of it were two camels with 
trappings of gold, ridden by bare-legged men in red and gold turbans 
wearing clothes of gold cloth. Behind tliem came an elephant 
with gorgeous trappings, and twelve Arabian horses followed, 
fhese horses had gold bracelets about their fore-legs just above the 
knee, and there were great silver bells running from the saddle along 
the back to the crupper. The saddles were of silver cloth, the stir- 
tnps were of silver, and the bridle was decorated with gold. Between 
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these liorses cuine tlie wedding chair, and Miis was a sort of litter 
])erlia])s six feet s(]uare, containing a bed witli cuslnons and pillows, 
and over it was stretched a canopy of red and gold. Within it was 
tlie hj-i(hil couple, and tlie ])rocession was accompanied by a band 
which played (lining th(3 march, '■‘WeAvun’t go Home till iMorning/* 

At Ilenares I saw a wedding procession of tlie poorer classes, and I 
had the [ileasurc of an introduction to the groom. Ho was a. sulltni 
boy (d fifteem, who looked as though he by no means enjoyed tlu* 
occasion. H(‘ had a (aip of red ek)th, witli long strings of fli»wcis 
hanging from its rim to his neck, and with tawdry red clothes u])oii 
liis body. He was riding a white pony, which had gaudy Irajjjiiiios, 
and walking with him was a croAvd of barefooted, barelegged, tiir- 
baned men and hoys, one of whom led the horse. These weie his 
rclativ(\<\ Just hack of them, and iippareiitly having no connection 
with the j)ony-riding groom, was a jjarty of men carrying what looked 
like a store-box slint u]) on all sides and covered witli red cloth. A 
cheap cashmere shawl was thrown over its top, and 1 was told tliat 
tin? liride was insi(h‘. I asked lier age, and was told that she had 
Jived just eight years, lleliind her came a number of women can v- 
iijg her dowry U[)on their hea*s. 

One [larty bore tlie bride's bed. It was a rack or framework 
of wood about four feet long and three feet wide, with tour rude feet 
raising it about eighteen inches from the ground, and instead of wive 
springs there was a rude network of clothes-line ro])e stretched Avitliin 
the framework. Another Avoman had a tray on her head containing 
the cooking utensils, consisting of three or four iron pots and a ri(!e 
jar, and the* whole outfit Avould liave been dear at '^l.oO. 1 talked 

Avifh the father of the groom. 

1 was invited to a Avedding feast at Agra, and the polite llimhie 
who sn honored me told me upon parting that my presence had 
“glorified the occasion.” There Avere live liuiidred Hindoos present, 
and the entertainment consisted of Nauteh dancing and acting, ddie 
Nauteh girls, attired in gorgeous, clothes, Avent through the most sur- 
prising of sensuous contortions to tlie music of tAvo drums, Avhirli 
were played AAoth the hands, and a curious Hindoo fiddle. These 
Kautch girls are the dancing girls of India. They are remarkable for 
their plump, round figures, and for the wonderful ease and grace 
which they throw into the movements of their bodies. 

A large part of the dancing consists in the movement of the frame, 
Avithout lifting the feet from the ground, and the whole story of love 
is told by them in gestures, which must be seen to be appreciated. 
They are the same as the dances of the girls of Egypt and of the 
African negroes, and seem to be a part of Oriental life. They are 
paid high prices, and some of the best dancing-girls of India get as 
high as f25 a night. The celebration which I attended Avas in ^ 
tent built outside the house for the occasion. A rich carpet covered 
the ground, and the flickering lights shone over a collection of curi- 
ous figures which would make another fortune for Barnuiu. i 
looked in vain for the bride, and whether she was a baby or not 1 
not know. The groom was not more than six. He AA^as a bright 
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lillie fellow, in a red velvet coat, and lie brouolit me a bunch of 
tlowers and some cardanioin seeds, wliicb are oiveii to tb(‘ guests 
u])on sucli occasions. 

Indian marriages are managed entirely by tin* [iarents. Coiirtsliii) 
is unkJiown in India, and the [wirties married oflen remain for years 
without knowing each other. The negotiations are often carried on 
by means of a inatcli-maker, as in ('Inna, and India lias its ]>rofes- 
.sioiial match-makers, botli women and men. For arranging a middle- 
class wedding a matcli-niaker gets from to and in the 

marringes of the ricli he receives twice tliis amonnt. Tlie boy in the 
arrangement has no imne say than the girl, though after the mar- 
riage is consummated and he becomes the Jr facto hiishand of the 
girl the advantage is altogether on his side. 

Woman holds tlie lowest rank in India. According to licr religion 
she can only lind salvation tliroiigli her luishaml, and if she is not 
horn again as a man she will have to go through eight million triiiis- 
iiiigi’ations. A man can do Jio wrong to his wife, and she is jifacti- 
(*ally his slave. She draAvs the water, carries all the burdens, and 
makes the fuel for the family. All o¥cr India you see women carry- 
ing ])ots of water on their heads, and the contrast between the 
hra(;elets on their arms, both below and above the elbow, the anklets 
ou their hare feet, and the great gold or silv(‘r (U’liaments in their 
ears, and their menial oeeu[)ation, is striking. 

I see women carrying water' on their Jieacls with babies not more 
Ilian a few days old in their arms; and I saw yesterdayMi woman 
wlio had by actual count thirty-six brass bracelets on each of lier 
lorearms, a big plate of silver on her biceps, heavy brass anklets 
about her legs, and two silver rings on each one of her ten toes. 
This woman was sitting out.side of a mud hut ou the groulid mixing 
mud with cow manure with her hands and patting it into cakes to 
lav away and diy for fuel. Such fuel is the wood and coal of India, 
and the wonieii have the making of it. They follow the carts along 
the streets and gather the droppings witli their hands into baskets. 
Such a mixture of gorgeousiicss and dirtiness I have nevm* seen. 


Critical IDictoa. 

Pungent Truths. — Charles R. Miller, editor of the New York 
Tlitics, in an address at Dartmouth (.College, spoke of the newspaper 
Iiress as follows: — 

‘‘ I am convinced that tlie shortest way to reform the newspapers is 
to push on to a prompt conclusion the regeneration of man. If those 
newspapers that are least scrupulous as to the kind of matter they 
print are seen to be the most widely circulated, that is a proof that 
the class in the community which has lax taste in respect to its 
reading is the most numerous class. It is an easy matter in any 
large city to give large circulation to a newspaper. You have 
merely to dismiss all scruples, all taste, all decency; print all the 
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scandals that a large and active corps of detective reporters can 
unearth ; let your pages reek of crime and foulness and cheap 
sensations, and, So- long as the Society for the Prevention of Crime 
keej)S its liands off, tlie bounding circulation of your neAVspaper will 
keep your affidavit maker at the full stretch of his powers. Not 
many years ago a newspaper was founded in New York ujmn a 
novel and ingenious tlieory : ‘ 1 am convinced,’ said its founder and 
editor, ^ tliat tliere are fools enough in this city to support hand- 
somely a news])aj)er carefully edited to their tastes and capacities.' 
Ho inadc the venture and found readily that ‘liandsome su])port ' 
which ho had so shrewdly forseeii and for which he so skilfully 
catered. When we add to the niimhcr of ‘fools ’the mucli greater 
numher of persons of morbid or positively vicious tastes, not all of 
wliom, by any means, are poor in estate or low in social j)Ositioii, 
we get a pretty formidable total, insomuch that those ])ublieations 
which ap])eal more directly by their character and eleauliuess to the 
thoughttul, wholesome-iuiuded part of the community have consider- 
ably less than half the whole held for their domain. No doubt this 
is a deplorable stain of things. No man or woman in this eoniitrv 
is constrained otherwise than by ])ersonal tastes to read vicious and 
frivolous news])a])ers. Nor is it chargeablo to the wiedeedm^ss of tin' 
press as a whole, if so large a part of the eommniiity turns with a 
shametnl craving to newspapers which the virtuous and intelligeiil 
regard with disgust. Some ])art of the castigation visited upon tin* 
licentious ])ress might with propriety he transferred to the backs of 
those who are daily guilty of tlie voluntary dchasement of readini; 
it.” 

It is a lamentable fact that trash and folly have a wider eirenla- 
tion than wholesome literature. .Half a dozen enterprising nirn 
have become millionaires by publishing trashy story j^apers. Plie 
' NefV Vin'k Ijrrhirr wwiX New ) oy/? Wre/'V// liave attained a lurcnlalioii 
oi three or four hundiaul thousand copies ; and the leading newspa- 
pers of Hostoii give mom prominence to baseball, races, and pugilism 
than any other single theme, wliile the publications devoted 
science, religion, jind social ])rogress have a scanty suj)port in inverse 
proportion to tl^eir merits, ddie higher the sphere of thought 
attained by any publication, the farther it stands from the masses, 
until it loses sight not only of tln^. baseball reader but of the cadlege 
prolessor. So it must be until the ])eople are elevated by the new 
education. 

Sunday J.aw ScHK:MES. — Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton says: 
‘‘The existence of a National Reform party in this country, pro- 
posing a union of church and state, has been well styled ‘a con- 
spiracy against tlie Republic.’ The members of this party say they 
do, not propose a union of church and state ; hut when they ask to 
have the Christian religion taught in tlie schools, its God recognized 
in the United States Constitution, more restrictive legislation for tlic 
observance of the Sabbath, suppressing Sunday pajiers, the mails, 
freight-trains, street-cars, and all innocent amusements, it looks very 
mucli as if we were going back to the old Puritan blue laws of ('on- 
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iiocticut, when, it is said, a nuiii could ii<it kiss his wile, or u hen lay 
an on Sunday. 

“With the experience of tlie union of cliurch and state in the 
Old World before their eyes, the fathers of this liepublic laid the 
foundation of our Government caref\illy, as they thought, on a 
secular basis, free from all ecclesiastical entanglements. They were 
so afraid of the influence of the clergy, that at one time they were 
ii(d allowed to vote, or discuss political questions." 

This National Jteform Association, it is said, has petitioned Presi- 
dent Harrison to issue his official proclamations and other oilicial 
acts in the name of Jesus Christ! ! 

The GnoTTo or J^ourdes, in France, at which so many Catholic 
miracles of healing have been done, and which has so many jalgrims, 
lias been reproduced at Covington, Ivy. A recent letter from Cov- 
ington to the Cincinnati (AnnwnrM (hizeKr says: “An event of 
national intei’cst to Catholics was tlio consecration here this morning 
t)f a magnilicent reproduction, the only one in the new world, of the 
Grotto of Ivourdes. The event attracted dignitaries from various 
vStates and an immense audience wms j)resent. A [lontiiical high 
mass, extra nuisi(\ and other imjuossive exercises marked the occasion, 
the wJiole closing w'ith a s])leiidid banquet.. 

gr<jtto is a perfemt reproduction of the Jainous (irotto of 
Lourdes, in the inoniiLain fastness of France, where, a(;cording to the 
Catliolicj legend, tlie \lrgin i\Iary appeavral to Ilonredette, a peasant 
girl It is hiiilt under the main altar of St. Aloyns's Chureh, and 
comprises an excavation twenty by forty feet, (jontaining an ante- 
chambiu* and grotto proper. Father Jllcnke, the pastor of the church 
and donor of tln^ grotto, furnished the designs made from sketches of 
the original grotto, and it is an exact representation 

The walls of tlic gn»tto are frescoed with views of tlie world's cele- 
brated monasteries. In the cavern by th^ grotto, upon a glorilied 
[ledcstal, is a statue of the Virgin, in wdiitc marble, by a Ilelgiaii 
sculptor. 'The walls are of rougli-bewn and moss-grown rock, and at 
flic further end the holy wmter of Lourdes, blessed by a siiecial dis- 
])ensation of the Po])e, forms a miniature cataract anti lake. Dim 
lights partially subdue the shadows and kneeling pews are provided, 
^^everal hundred persons can be accommodated. A stairway has 
been constructed from the churchyard, so that visitors will not dis- 
turb the regular service. It is believed the slirine will become the 
^Iccca for thousands of American Catholics. To-day pilgrims were 
present from nine States." 

Marvels of HinduiSxM. ~ There st^ems to be. no limit to that huge 
experiment on human credulity involved in tlie introduction of 
Hinduism under the title of Theosophy and Wisdom Religion. The 
fnll-blovvu development of this system in the ‘‘Secret Doctrine'’ of 
Mad. lUavatsky seems to find believers. A learned correspondent 
who has been reading this book, says, “It caps the elimax of absurd- 
ity with its three-eyed men, thirty feet liigli and blue colored, its 
moving living stones, Ac. Ac.*' 
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Seki>ent WoHsiiip IN India. — Dr. Morris Winteniitz has issued 
a brochure of 43 pages in (xerinan, showing (contrary to Fergussou) 
tliat serpent worship was a part of the ancient ln?lian religion, ilc 
says; “At any I'ate it is certain that tlie serpent cult was as inueli 
as any other, e.//., that of the Manes, part and |)arcel gf the Aryan. 
Ijrahinanical worshij). Indeed, it is as nnich a fact that we iind 
serpent worship mentioned in ancient Vedic and Brahinanin 
writings, as it is that ^e meet with scr])cuts and mythological beings 
throughout the wliole extent of Indian literature," — wliicli of 
course illustrates the great importance of exjdoring and resurrecliiio 
Aryan literature and traditions. 

Mad. Bi.avatsky and her friends deny most (earnestly that sIk^ 
ever asked Mabel Collins t() say that her book, “Light on tin* 
I’ath," was derived from the inspiration of Koot Hoomi. They rol’cr 
to her abseiKJc from Ihigland at that time as remhu’ing it im])Ossibl(‘. 
The little IliiiTy between Mad. Blavatsky and Dr. (k)ues is 
amusing to spectatoi’s, as their private correspondence has been 
published. The interesting question between them was whether 
Dr. Ckjiies ought not to be ])laced at the head as president ol‘ all 
the Amei’ican Theosophs. Mr. William dudge, editor of the 
seems to be the heir ajiparent, and his loyalty is much more reliahk' 
than that f)f Dr. Cones, who is not disposed to be the tail nf any 
intellectual comet; in fact, the brilliant doctor would be sure to 
introduce some heresy. As i\lad. Blavatsky is idolized by her follow- 
ers, and Dr. Cones has enthusiastic female admirers of his leonine 
grace and many acconiplishmcnts, a discussion hetween tlioni would 
interest many. There is another kind of dis(|uisition that Avould be 
both interesting and instructive — that is, if some one Avho Ijas 
gone through all tlie by-ways of Oriental theosophy, occultism, and 
mind cure without getting lost would give the Avorld the bemdit ol 
such experience. It would be very instructive to that credulous 
(dass who are fascinated by everything mysterious. 

The quarrel of Mabel ( -ollins and I)r. Cones with Mad. Blavatsky 
has been damaging to themselves; hut the supercilious language of 
Mad. Blavatsky; concerning spiritual science and its believers lias 
reminded them o** lier tergiversation, as she was, as late as October 
1875, a zealous sjiiritualist, eager to“d;dioo/ the nieiiium as well e.s- 
the tltnai^amh of mtf brother and .sister spiritual istsf Indeed, 
Blavatsky^ and Olcott at that time rej^resented ..the most credulous 
(dass of s 2 )iritualists, and it is this uiirestrained efedulity which Ifns 
led them into the wild vagaries of Orientalism. The lirilliancc of 
lier writings and instability of her opinions are (|iialities displayed 
by other great mediums. 

4Tiou(UIT TuansfErenoe. — A subscriber ‘’'inquires concerning 
the j^ossibility of persons being injured by the malicious efforts ol 
enemies at a distance. It is true that ^^ersons of a highly impressible* 
organization may be affected by persons at a distance. Spiritual 
healers have often cured persons at a distance, and mind healers 
claim many cures affected in the same way. But in such cases two 
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things are Jiecessary — great impressibilily in the sn])jeot aiul con- 
siilorable psychic ^apaeity in the operator, fii the absence of these 
eoialitions no effect is produced. Where Ixniellcial effects can be 
llius ])rochiccd by benevolence, it is probable that evil tdfects (?an be 
produced by malice, but as a general rule tln^ diffusive ])()wci* of the 
evil impulses is not as great as tliat of the benevolent. We should 
avoid cultivating j)assive impressibility by develo])ing strength of 
cliaractcr to enable ns to resist all extvaneons^nlhionee. 

dhiE W^v OK THE Would. - - In the struggle Ibr existence (says 
an intelligent correspondent and reader ef tin' Jolhjnal) how little 
leisure is afforded to examine new views, and of those tliat Iiave tin' 
leisure, how few care to do so ; and those that do, if ilni tiaith inter- 
feres with theii’ ])elf, curse it, and so the world wags till your New^ 
lolucation is inaugurated.*’ 

Tiiis ])hrase, tlie way of the world,*' has just been used by The 
New ideal,'’ a })rogressive monthly, to inlrodin^e tlie following : — 

“ AVe ha.v(‘- to accept it serenely : it is all w(‘ do. Even Nature, 
in liei’ laws of li^voliition, is “ conservative ’* to the highest degree. 
We wonder often at tin* world's carelessness, at its nnkindness, as 
iuanifested towards its noblest and wisest thinkers — the leaders of 
humanity onward to higher things. It is Jiot a new feature in liis- 
tory ; there is no ease with wJiich we arc to-day familiar that is not 
as old as man. S}»cncer and Tyndall, (lalileo and l>runo, — Jesus 
and Socrates, — all had their ju-ototypes, — even in the dim, prehis- 
toric; ages, doubtless. 'Even to the great Hard who sang along the 
Ionian shores, hunger and homelessness were comnnni things. Yet 
after liis death — men saw, and then would fain have honored liim 
wit!) highest honors. 

Seven cities warred for Homer, being dead. 

Who, living, had no roofe to shrowd his head." 

TJiose workers for tlie world to-day who are laboring in the most 
jU’ornising fields, the fields most necessary, are largely derided and 
rejected. Tlie truth is kept down. Men still are fearful of the light. 
They think they are gaining something in holding to old I'cligious and 
cUiieal thought. And they are gaining. Tlu\if ifaln lucnUd nue ; 
tlmif (fain spiritual repose. lint at the expense of JVulli and Ilight ! 
At tlie expense of the Holy Spirit of l^rogress and of Man ! Foi- the 
honor of God, for religious quietude, and for social prestige, cling 
still, O followers of the old ! cling hard, and all together, to your 
Mediieval Darkness, fighting the opening of each looji-liole to flui 
sun I ” 

The extreme slowness of the masses to gain new ideas is shown in 
referei^ce to tlie llible. The late revision which corrected its errors has 
not been accepted by the Church of England. So it was with the 
standard King James version, whicli was published a long time before 
d was generally accepted. ^ 

CuiusT AND Mammon. — While vice, poverty, and suffering abound 
ill the city of New York, the so-called Christians of that city propose 
to indulge their vanity by the erection of a fifteen million dollar 
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(■atliedral for tlie Episcopal cliufch. It is difficult to imagine tlu‘ 
poor and liuinble founder of Christianity lending his sanction to such 
a scheme. 

SocrAL Decay. — According to J. H. Wood, of Chicago, on one 
day of the week ending April 25th there were live suicides in Chi> 
cago; over one hundred throughout the countiy during the first 
twenty-two days of April, and about 700 in the first four months of 
the year. Tliis rate would make considerably more than two thou- 
sand per aiiiuiin. In 1887 there were 1,487. 

Dying Indians. — In the vast regions north of the Saskalchewau 
river tlie Indians have been dying of starvation and sometimes had 
to live oil tlie bodies of the dead. In the region of the Mackenzie river 
game is failing and the 20,000 Indians and Eskimo people are declin- 
ing in niinilxu- ra[)idly. All the Eskimo tribes are deeliiiiiig, and a 
similar deediiie is taking place on the north-eastern coast of Asi.a. 
4'he white man’s whiskey and the while man's diseases are hurrying 
on the destruction of tliese wild races. 

ELAMiHiYAN'r Anjmalfsm. — 111 llostoii, the self-styled Athens, 
thcr(‘ is nothing whiidi draws so large and ]iaying audieiujcs or 
so much s})ai'.e in the newspapers as muscular games and (.‘oiitcsls, — 
baseball, jiugilism, races, and matches of all kinds. Baseball is tlic 
road to fame and money. The jiortraits of this class of people ap[)cai 
in the jiaixns oftemn* than any others, and oviuydliing tliev do is 
recorded. Tlie Uvrald re[)orts at length a dinner to a, Mi‘. xMorrill 
as a liase-ballist, with the entire bill of fare dis[)hiyed, and tlie remarks 
of the ball-players, such as -‘‘There may be others better, but 
are none wlio are more faithful or wlio try liarder than our giiesi. 
(Loud a[)[)Jaiise)- I do not believe thei'e is any ])layer w ho tries harder 
to win than he"! ! ! The eloijuenee of this eulogy reininds us of the 
funeral occasion when, there being m.) idergyriiaii, a friend of the 
deceased was called upon to say something appropriate, who cmihl 
only say, “ Well, Jim was a good schniokcr" I 

BiiOTECTioN Fon (tUjls. — We are asked to publish a synojisis of 
the age of ])roteclioii for girls in different States and Territori(*s. So 
far as we liave been able to Icarii, it is as follows: In Delaware (the 
Senate not yet liaving concurred with the llojuse) tlie age is seven 
years; in Alabaiiia, (hilifornia, Colorado, Florida, (Toorgia, Iowa, 
Minnesota, ]\lississi[)pi. New Jeusey, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
4’exas, ^Maryland, and in Utah, Montana, and New Mexico, it is ten ; 
in X’irginia and West Virginia, Missouri, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Idaho Territory it is twelve ; in Maine and New Hampshire it is 
thirteen : in Illinois, Michigan, Oregon, Wisconsin, Vermont, Oliln, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, j^rizona, Dakota, and Wyoming 4’eni* 
tories it is fourteen : in Nebraska it is fifteen ; in Pennsylvania, New 
York, Tennessee, Washington, I). C., and Washington Territory it 
is sixteen; in Kansas it is eighteen; in Ilhode Island, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana no age is fixed. We are indebted for most of these ])ar- 
ticnlars to Miss liClia J. Jlobinsoii. — Wovunt a Journal. 

Parental ].»egislation. — The House of Rex)resentatives ii‘ 
Michigan has passed a bill prohibiting the manufacture, sale, keeping 
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for sale, or giving away. of any eiffarettes, or any imitation thereof, 
composed wholly or in part of tobacco, or any paper designed for 
cigarette wrappers. 

Maine has a law which went into operation in April, that has 
been denounced as atrocious legislation. “Under it” (says the 
Globe') “ all who ask for food, lodging, or charity in any form, are 
defined as tramps, and must be sentenced to imprisonment at hard 
labor. In the Lewiston case a man called at the police station and 
asked for a night's lodging, lie said he liad been working some- 
where in the State, but having no money he was walking back to his 
liome in Massachusetts. Kather than stay out all night he asked 
the protection of the ])olice station, a protection which civilized 
communities have hitherto been willing to bestow even upon the 
most confirmed tramp. But under tlie new law this man, who 
appears to have been an honest workingman, genuinely unfortunate, 
was arrested and sentenced to sixty days' imprisonment at hard 
labor, the judge remarking that under the law he had no ])ower to 
do otherwise. 

It is a crime in Maine to ask to be allowed to remain in a police 
station over night.” 

Connecticut lias a similarly cruel law, under which James Sillars, 
of New Jersey, wa^'imprisoncd. He had lost his place at Arlington, 
;iH(l travelled into Conneeticut in scarcli of work. In Windham Co., 
( ■Diinecticut, destitute, hungry, and nearly frozen, he asked for a 
cup of coffee. The woman addressed called in a constable; he was 
tried, and sentenced to thirty days' imjuisunment, and to pay costs, 
lie made his escape, and the authorities went to New Jersey with 
a rerpiisition and brought liim back, regardless of liis wife’s appeal 
for mercy. Finally, liy the effort of a Glohf' reporter his fine was 
paid and he was released. 


|>atioual <!^onDition!^. 

TiiK FuTiTur: ov' Canada. — Gen. Butler, on the 2ud of July, at 
the Colby University, Waterville, Maine, made one of the most 
remarkable addresses ever made by an American statesman, showing 
the future greatness of British America and the pro])riety of its 
union with this country. Modern emiiires, he said, are pigmies com- 
J)!uvd to Canada, for it would make nine German empires. British 
America has 3,470,392 square miles and the United States 2,970,000. 
4his is not an arctic region, for the temperature of Hudson’s Bay is 
higher than that of Lake Superior. Its productive power is immense, 
file canal around St. Mary’s Falls has carried nearly as much as the 
^uez Canal. Canada has more laud for wheat than the United 
States, and the Manitoba lands produce more than twice as much per 
‘'icre as the lauds of the United States: twelve bushels in the 
fjiited States, 27 in Manitoba. Caiiiida has more timber than the 
f uited States, more iron and coal tliaii any otlier country in the 
^vorld, and more copper than any, if not all. Its climate is sufficiently 
i^ortherii to make a hardy and powerful race, and to attract settlers 
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from the United States. Canada must becofne in its greatness inde- 
pendent of the mother country, and the three nations, Great Britain, 
Canada, and the United States, should, as an English league, acquire 
a dominant influence in the world. 

State Socialism. — Germany, under Bismarck, has organized a 
new Socialism, which is one of the most important movements of 
European governments. His new laws are designed as a sort of 
insurance against the effects of sickness, accident, old age, and help- 
lessness. There is a tax of 1 1-2 to 2 per cent, on wages, one-third 
of which must be paid by the employer. Out of this fund tlie work- 
man receives half-wages when he is sick, and medical attendance for 
a time not exceeding three months. 

If disabled by accident the woVkman receives two-thirds wages, or 
a smaller portion if 2 )artially disabled. If killed, his widow gets one- 
fifth wages and about one-seventh also for each child. The accident 
iiind is raised fj oin the employers alone. 

Against incapacity and old age there is a pension ranging fruiii 
¥15 to $91 a year ; half of this comes from emjdoyers. To this the 
state adds 'tlO — making from $25 to $1 01 a year. These great 
measures were projDosed first by the Em 2 )eror William in 1881. 

i^ppnoti^cti Bp a SDoctor^ 

PCNNV ANTICS OK THE SUBJECT ” IN A JMEDICAL LECTUKE-liOOM. 

It is never too late to learn, and the following article from a 
recent Nnv York WorU shows that the Mesmeric phenomena which 
were made a popular exhibition fifty years ago while the colleges 
looked on in sullen scorn, liave at last "made their way into medical 
colleges, and been j^atronized by medical bigots — not because the 
jirincijdes had been demonstrated, for that was done half a centiirv 
ago, but because the authontics at Paris have set the fashion. 

Promise, Dr. Hammond, that you won’t hurt me,"' said a tall, 
nervous-looking man in a medical school in this city a few days ago. 
He was what is known to medical men as a “ hypnotic subject,” and 
Dr. Graeme Hammond, son of the famous siiecialist in nervous diseases, 
w^as about to hypnotize him for the instruction of a class of sixty men. 

“ Why do you ask me not to hurt you?” Dr. Hammond asked, 
reassuringly ; “ what are you afraid of? ” 

“ Because I was hypnotized before,” said the subject as he wiped 
his forehead and rubbed his clammy hands together, “ and while 1 
wasqn that state they i)ricked me with pins to illustrate my insensi- 
bility to feeling. When I came to myself I was sore all over. New 
mind, I don’t want you to hurt me.” 

“ Don’t be afraid. Just stand here and I’ll be ready for you in a 
moment.” 

Dr. Hammond then summed up the definition of hypnotism as fol- 
lows ; “ Hypnotism is the entire engrossment of the mind with 

whatever may be for the time the object of its attention. It is the 
passive receptivity of the mind, the will of the patient being in abey- 
ance. All his mental operations are at such a time directed alto- 
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gether by whatever suggestions the operator may choose to impress 
on liis consciousness/’ 

The subject listened attentively to these remarks, shifting from 
one foot to the other and at intervals wiping liis brow. Kvidently 
he dreaded the ordeal and was summoning his courage to meet it. . 
The lecturer's voice ceased, and for a moment there was silence in 
the room as he lixed his eyes imperatively on the subject. Very 
slowly the man lifted his eyes to the lecturer's face and tlf^ students 
leaned eagerly forward. 

‘‘Look at this. What is it? ’'asked Dr. llammomh taking up a 
snuffbox. 

‘‘ A snuffbox." 

•‘Are you sure?” asked Dr. Ilammuijd, looking deejdy into his 
eyes and passing his fingers slowly over his eyelids. The subject 
looked at the box and at him with an irresolute, (diaiiging expression. 
“ You don't know, 1 see," said Dr. Hammond, touching him on the 
shoulder. At the touch the man became transformed, fie looked 
confident and peaceful. 

He is now under my control. I can do what 1 please with him," 
said Dr. Hammond to tlie class. “’In his present state I could use 
this man as an instrument in committing a (uime, and after 1 had 
withdrawn ni}’’ influence and given him back his will, he would 
remember absolutely nothing about it. Don’t you want to sit 
down?'’ he asked the subject. 

‘‘ ^'es, 1 feel tired,” and he moved towards a chair. 

“ Hut you can't sit down. I say you cfin't.” 

‘‘ Is that so? I’d like to know how you are going to stop me." 

Hy this time his hand was on the back of the chair. He made an 
(dfort to seat himself, then struggled frantically and at length stood 
up perfectly rigid. 

“ Why don’t you sit down ? ” 

“ 1 can’t, ” he answered, helplessly. 

Neither could he raise his arm or lower it, when the operator stated 
that it was impossible. A silver dollar was flung upcju the floor and 
he made a sudden lunge for it. “ You can’t get that,” said Dr. Ham- 
mond ; “ it’s a thousand miles away.’' 

“That's so,’' said the subject sadly; “it looks as if it were close 
by, hut it's a thousand miles away." 

VVhen a student sent it spinning across the floor again, he oidy 
looked longingly after it, without making any attempt to pick it up. 

“ Why don’t you go and take a ride this beautiful afternoon ? 
asked Dr. Hammond. 

“ I have no horse ; I’m too poor to buy one." 

“No horse? Why, are you blind? What's that beside you?” 
he asked, pointing to a chair. “ Don’t you see the horse ? Jump on 
his back and go for a canter.’' A smile broke over the subject’s 
lace and he threw back his head. 

“ All right. Whoa there ! Steady now ! ” he cried, getting astride 
the chair and rocking to and fro. “Now we are off*. Het up! 
f aster ! faster ! ’’ 
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“ But, my friend, you had better be careful ; that's a balky horse. 
Look out! By Jingo, he will surely throw you.” During tliese 
shouts the subject became very excited, and stood over tlie chair as if 
rising in his stirrups. At the words, “ He will surely throw you,’' he 
dung his hands upward and rolled off the chair to the ground. 

“You’re terribly hurt," said the physician, bending over him. 
“ You must feel very sore. I know you do. How’s your head.” 

“ Broken,” answered the subject, much to the amusement of the 
students, aAid for a few moments he lay perfectly still, with closed 
eyes. After an imaginary bathing and bandaging he was told he 
felt better. He fully agreed with that opinion and struggled to his 
feet. 

“Why, you’re all right again,” said Dr. Hammond. “You're 
looking as fresh as a June rose.*’ 

“Never felt better in my life,” replied the subject. 

- “But I have a terrible piece of news for you. Come over near 
me. No one must liear it.” 

“ What is it ? ” whis])ered the subject. 

“You see that man leaning against the wall near the door? I.ook 
at him well. He is the murderer of your father.” 

“Y^es, you are right. Uh, I’ll settle him,’' hissed the subject, as 
he stealthily fastened his distended eyes on llie man pointed out to 
him. All expression of hate Hashed over his face, and with a cry ho 
rushed forward. 

“ Re careful,’' whispered Dr. Hammond, dragging him back. 
“ Take him unawares.” After an effort ho became calm, and his 
expression changed to one of intense cunning. He knelt down in a 
corner, took a lead ])encil from his pocket and commenced to sharpen 
it upon the sole of his boot as if it were a knife. '^I'he students held 
their breath and watciied his every movement with excited eyes. 
“ What will he do next ? ” was the thought in every mind. He rose 
to his feet without making any sound, and drew the pencil along his 
finger as if testing the edge. It was evidently shar]) enough to suit 
him, for he drew back his fingers with an exclamation as if the jicn- 
cil had drawn blood and commenced sucking his thumb. Keeping 
close to the wall In? crept up behind the supposed murderer, who 
had purposely turned liis back. There was a moment’s pause on tin* 
])art of the subject, then a glare came into his eyes, the pencil Hashed 
through the air three times and the deed was done., Absui'd though 
it may appear, a shiver ran through the onlookers as the pencil 
struck. 

The subject did not wait to see the effect of his stabbing, bnl 
bounded to the door and would have rushed bare-headed into the 
street but that he was stopped by a couple of men. He struggled 
like a madman until Dr. llanimond's voice subdued him. 

“ The police are coming that way. Hide here under ibis table. 
His teeth chattered and liis limbs sliook as he crept into the hiding- 
j)lacc, liis wild eyes fixed upon the door. Look at that man’s face, 
said Dr. Hammond to the class ; “guilt and terror are stamped upon 
it. You see a murderer haunted l)y the fear of detection and the 
remembrance of his crime. ",Jj 
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“ Poor devil,” whispered one of the students, he's almost faint- 
ing from fright. I feel as if I had just finished one of Stevenson’s 
stories. Makes one think of ‘Markheim,’ doesn’t it " 

“You may come out now,*’ whispered Dr. Hammond; “the police 
have gone.” 

“ Oh, are you sure ? ” he faltered, thrusting out his head and then 
drawing it back. At length lie was convinced that there was noth- 
ing to fear, and he crept out, his face ghastly and heads of perspira- 
tion on his forehead. When he had recovered his composure Dr. 
Hammond touched him on the arm, and whispered insinuatingly : 

“ You're a poor man. I can show you a way to make plenty of 
money just by the stroke ol‘ a pen. Will yon do it ? ” 

“ Yes, I’ll do it, whatever it is,” he exclaimed. 

I want you to forge a check for •'5^20,000. Just copy this signa- 
ture and you shall have half of it.” 

“ Give it to me. Give me a pen. Tliere you lue. Alum's the 
word, nmiember,” and the check was forged. 

“ (^ol. Ingersoll will now address the class,” said Dr. Hammond, 
jind lie motioned to the subject to step upon tlie platform. He had 
none of the famous atheist’s eloquence, but he had a strong voice 
and a strong fist. He pounded on the table and yelled till he was 
hoarse that there was no (lod; that Christians walked in darkness, 
and that we had hell enough on earth without expecting more of it 
hereafter. Next he was Cliaunccy Depew. He lacked wit <piite as 
much as eloipieiu^e, but he announced with a cheeky smile that he 
‘Glad the walk-over in England,” and he spoke of the Prince as “a 
dear old cliap — a particular friend of mine.” His speech was a mar- 
vel of old conundrums and stale new.spa})er jokes, but he was so 
fimny notwithslandiiig that the laughter of the students rang 
through the building. Five minutes later he was Talmage exhort- 
ing his listeners to repent, “ for the devil stood at every man’s elbow 
and hell yawned to receive the soul that hesitated.” 

“ P>eforo T bring this man out of this state,'’ said Dr. ITamniond to 
the class, “ I want to show you how, if I so will it, I can inlluence 
liim even after his return to self-consciousness. Ifisteii to me,” he 
said emphatically to the subject. “ Three minutes after I withdraw 
my power over you, you will tell me that my face is black. Do you 
hear? Three minutes after! ” 

He touched the subject on the shoulder, the man i‘aised liis head 
as if just awakening, and looked about him wunderingly. Half a 
dozen students had out tlieir watches, and they watched them atten- 
tively while they listened to the conversation between the subject 
and the physician. 

You remember nothing ? ” 

'"Not a thing. But I feel very tired, and Pd like a glass of water, 
lor my mouth is parched as if 1 had a fever.” 

“ You shall have that presently. What did you remember hearing 
last, when you came to yourself just now ? ” 

‘‘ Let me see. Oh, yes, I thought you had just finished your defi- 
nition of hypnotism. Oh, but doctor ” — and lie stood up and whis- 
pered something in Dr. Hammond's ear. 
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1 don’t hear you. Speak louder.'’ 

“Your face is black,’’ he said apologetically, “and I thought you 
wouhln’t like to go on lecturing with a streak across your nose.*' 
Three minutes had passed to a second. 

“ Oh, you’re mistaken, there's nothing on iny face.’* 

“ That’s so,” readied tlie subject with a smile : “ it must have been 
a shadow.” 

“ Now, would you like to know what you did during the last hour ? 
You rode a horse and broke your head, you stabbed a man, you 
forged a check, you were Ingersoll, Depew, and Talmage, and made 
some remarkable speeches. You did all this, and you remember ” - 
“Nothing,*’ was the answcu* in a comically helpless tone as the sub- 
ject scratched Ins head. 


ji>ot lIDiUing to be SDamueb. 

It is an amusing specimen of old-time theology whicli Mrs. hhoda 
E. White gives in the Snv, as follows: 

“ Mrs. Gen. Waterman, my mother, was not long married, in 
Binghamton, when her father, Gen. Joshua Whitney, who named 
and founded tlie town, called, with a few other gentlemen of lh(‘ 
then small village, a new minister to tak(‘ the place of the Presby- 
terian clergyman lately dismissed by the congregation, not for fault 
of conduct, but because Ids sermons were thought tiresome. Accord- 
ing to custom, Mr. Niles, the new miidster, on his arrival began his 
round of visits to the women of Ins congregation to inquire into the 
state of their souls, and to take a cup of tea with them for sociability 
and better acquaintance. Mr. Niles was a tall, tliin man, and what 
for till ie-tellers would call “dark complected.’* Tie wore a rueful 
countenance becoming his cplling, and never forgot the vocation of 
bringing terror into the hearts of his people for conscience’ sake. 

My mother was of the best type of intellectual and high-toned 
American women. Though young, she had been well educated for 
her years, and she had inherited the strong points of her father’s 
character. 

Mr. Niles was “master of the situation ” in the village of ITinghaiu- 
toji, for as yet l^resbyterians were the only acknowledged sect in the 
place. One of his first calls was uiioii the daughter of Gen. 
Whitney. 

With all sincerity Mrs. Waterman received the pastor, and he 
soon made known his business. “Well, Mrs. Waterman, T hope 
you are in a state of grace ? ” he said, in a solemn tone. 

“ I hope, Mr. Niles, I am not without it,” she answered, smiling. 

Then followed what she thought was rather an unjustifiable search 
into her conscience for a pastor of the Protestant faith, and she 
answered, as was her nature, without any hesitation or concealment, 
what was in her heart respecting God and salvation and her own 
duties.' He looked astonished at her bold assertions, and, with half- 
closed eyes, inquired : — 
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“• Mrs. Waterinan, are you willing, perfectly willing, to be 
damned ? ” 

‘‘ Ob, Mr. Niles,” she exclaimed, what a question ! No, 1 am 
not willing to be damned.” 

‘‘Mrs. Waterman, if it be (iod’s will, are you willing to be 
<lainned ^ " 

“ No, 1 am not." 

‘‘ Then you are not in our faith ; you are not a Presbyterian.” 

“No, 1 am not,” she answered with si)irit. Mr. Niles left abruptly, 
much disgusted. 

Mrs. VV^aterman went to her father in trouble, and repeated the 
<;onvcrsation. 

“Pamela, what creed do you prefer?” asketl (jCii. Whitney. 

“ I like the Episcopal church best, father,” slid answered. 

“ You shall be gratiiied, my daughter. 1 shall give the ground, 
and we will build a church. Meantime T shall send for an Episcopal 
minister and pay his salary." 

The city of Binghamton uo\v enjoys six or seven ibotestant 
churches, and one large Catholic church. It owes its possession of 
the first Episcopal minister to the fact that Mrs. (icn. Waterman 
was not willing to be damned ! " 


eScimtiftc |5etojet. 

WoNDEUFCL Ghemk^al Discoveuy. — 111 the .lune number of the 
American Journal of Science, Mr. M. Carey Lea announces the dis- 
covery of allotropic forms of silver, in which it looks like a different 
substance. He says there are three such forms, which may be chem- 
ically prepared. One form is mluhle, deep red in solution, blue or 
green when moist, and brilliant bluish green when dry. A second 
form is insoluble, dark reddish brown when moist, but when dry 
resembling the first form. A third form, called gold silver, when 
dry resembles burnished gold, but sometimes is copper colored. It 
is insoluble. 

Taking these forms of silver in a pasty condition tliey may be 
bruslied over paper, and when dry look like silver leaf or gold leaf. 
They may be brushed on the back of a glass, like a mercurial amal- 
gam, to make a mirror. All these allotropic forms of silver are easily 
reduced to an impalpable powder. 

CoppEii AND Zinc in the Sun. — In the American Journal of 
Science for June, Mrs. C. C. llutchins describes observations on tlie 
solar spectrum which seem to show that copper and zinc exist in 
the atmosphere of the sun. 

Pasteur Treatment of Hydrophobia. — Prof, Dujardin-Beau- 
Bietz, of Paris, has reported on the treatment of hydrophobia in 
1888, that the mortality of those treated for hydrophobia in 1888 
was 1.19 per cent., in 1887 1.14 per cent., while those who did not 
have the Pasteur inoculation treatment had a mortality of 15.90 per 
cent, in 1887, arid 13.33 per cent, in 1888. Medical sentiment now 
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recognizes the value of a Pasteur treatment, nevertheless there are 
other methods of treatment, 'equally successful, which have been 
entirely neglected or ignored. 

Effect of a Dry Atmosphere. — That the process of decompo- 
sition and generation of malaria is favored by a moist atmosphere 
and checked by a dry one is well known, and yet so intelligent a 
city as Boston persists in manufacturing malaria and offensive smells 
by watering its dirty streets instead of cleaning them and keeping 
them dry and pure. 

The progress of decay and rust in a moist atmosphere is well 
known. Recent experiments at a meeting of the Royal Society of 
London, by Mr. H. B. Baker, show that absolutely dry oxygen has 
little or no affinity for combustibles. Charcoal was heated red hot 
in dry oxygen without burning. Sulphur and phosphorus were 
distilled in dry oxygen without burning. The sulphur was 120^ 
above its burning point, and phosphorus 230^ above. Phosphorus 
does not become liiniinous in dry oxygen as in common air. So it 
seems probable that the watery vapor in air is what starts com- 
bustion. 

Medical Progress. — The orthodox Journal of Balneolonjf^ \ m \)- 
lished at New York, says : ‘‘ Not many yeans liave elapsed since 

quinine, iron, calomel, and opium composed about the entire materia 
medica of the successful physician.” Very true — this was the 
inculcation of the old colleges. Tlie enlargement of the materia 
medica by the offorts of American medical reformers was so strenu- 
ously resisted by the old colleges that they liave not yet recognized 
more than half of our valuable additions. True science implies the 
enlargement of knowledge, but orthodox conservatism in medicine 
has been the conservation of ignorance. 

PHYSiCAJi Sciences receive the generosity of the wealthy. Prof. 
Pickering, of Harvard, proposed to establish an astronomical observa- 
tory on the mountains of Southern California, and asked for assist- 
ance to buy the pliotographic telescope. Miss C. W. Bruce, of Now 
York, has given him the 'ii^60,000 required for that purj)Ose. 

Photography. — Pictures are now taken by attaching a ])lu)io- 
graphic apparatus to a kite so as to get a view from a great eleva- 
tion. 

Telephonic Preaching. — The JouitNAL has shown how preach- 
ers and orators might have a million of listeners by the aid f)f the 
telephone. This is now being realized at a Congregational Church 
in Tunbridge Wells, England. Telephone wires are extended from 
the church to some neighboring villages, where its services are now 
heard at a distance. 

Boy with a Tail. — A liuman being with a tail is described in ^ 
number of La Natumliste, It is a young Moi boy of Cochin China, 
that has a tail about a foot long — a mass of flesh without bones. 
Some similar instances have been reported before, but this is the most 
authentic. 

An Ossified Man is on exhibition in Boston. An ossified woman 
has arrived at Albany ; her joints are all turned into solid bone. 
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^lescdlaneouie^ anii Critttal 

Suggestive Theuapeutics : a Treatise on the Nature aud Uses 
of Hypnotism. By H. Bernheim, M.D.'’ This work, 436 pages, trans- 
lated by Dr. C. Herter and published by G. Putnam, New York, pre- 
sents “a method by which diseases may be cured through put- 
ting patients to sleep, and then subjecting them to various hypnotic 
conditions. The treatment throughout the work is tentative — it is 
an experimental study of the whole subject. Dr. Bernheim felt his 
way step by step by actual experiment in a large number of cases, 
to the treatment of jiervous diseases by hypnotism. Tlie book is a 
study ill psychology, as well as reaching out to a new treatment of 
nervous diseases. It is filled with very curious information, which 
every student of mental states and physical and psychical conditions 
should carefully consider.” 

‘‘The Tramp at Home” is a book by l^ee Meriwetlier, author 
of “ The Tramj) Abroad.” Mr. Meriwetlier was employed by the 
secretary of the interior to gather statistics as to the condition of 
American working men and women. 1 [is record of the wages and 
expenditures of many families in manufacturing towns tells a sad 
story. It is a grapliic and interesting description of the condition of 
the laboring classes throughout this country. It includes also the 
condition of sailois, and is a book of 296 pages issued by Harper 
brothers, New York. 

PiONEEif Pmi. — The gist of lectures on RationalijAn by Robert 
( \ Adams, president of the Montreal Pioneer Free Thought Club ” — 
100 pages, 25 cents. Published by Trnthseeker Co., 28 Lafayette 
Place, New York. A veay concise and pungent exposition of the 
iiguostic view of religious (juestions. 

TrrE METAPirvsiCAL Ko.nsexse of the Concord School of Phih 
‘•Sophy has been illustrated in the Journal. The Boston Glohe 
notices its decease as follows : — 

‘‘ The Concord Scdiool of J^hilosophy has gone up — or rather come 
down. The few remaining cloud-warmers wisely decided to pull the 
valv e-cord and get back to terra firma before being carried further 
‘nil into a shoreless sea. of unthingness.*' 

Hindu Theosophy. — “The thanks of all lovers of truth and 
lational philosophy are due Dr. J. R. Buchanan and Mr. J. J. 
Morse for their recent criticisms of Hindu Theosophy, replete as 
their articles were with sound sense, scientific verity, and irrefutable 
logic.” — W, K. Coleman^ in llelif/io- Philosophical Journal, 

Horse Tails. — Happy is the horse that lives in Massachusetts, 
lor that progressive State now gives it the divine right of its tail. 
It needs it for personal appearance and to brush off flies. The per- 
son in Massachusetts who docks horses’ tails is deservedly fined and 
^eiit to State prison. The penalty is none too severe. This law 
^hould be passed in every State of the Union. The horses of 
^ew York, Philadelphia, Washington, and Newport, especially, need 
such a law to protect them from this outrageous abuse. — Hartford 
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The Negro Jesus. — Schweinfurth has a rival in Georgia. A 
letter to the New York World gives the following account of him : - 

“A few weeks ago an nnknowTi negro suddenly apj)eared in 
Liberty County, and collecting the negroes of the neighborhoofl 
about him, proclaimed tliat he was Jesus Christ and had just de- 
scended to eartli in a cloud. In the centre of his hands are a couple 
of scars. Kxhibiting these to the excited blacks he announced tliat 
they were made when lie was nailed to the cross on the outskirts ot 
Jerusalem eighteen centuries ago. One of the more superstitious n[ 
liis hearers wanted to see the marks on his feet and those left by the 
crown of thorns. Pulling off his shoes he showed the marks claimed 
to ha ve been left by the spikes of the soldiers of Pontius Pilate. 

This was all the corroboration the ni^groes needed. They accepted 
every word of his story as true and fell down at his feet and 
worshipped liim. Tlie scene is said to have beggared dcscrii)tioii. 
Men, women, and childi en lay prostrate on the ground, praying, shout- 
ing, and singing hymns. Scores of foolish negroes jiressed forward In 
kiss his hands and feet. Others declared tliemselves unworthy to 
touch him and contended themselves with kissing the ‘‘ hem of liis 
garment.” Half a dozen iiegresses procured a quantity of sweet 
oil and anointed him, and others wiped it off with the hair of tladv 
heads. 

Taking uj) a long staff, he waved it about his head three or four 
times and commanded the people to follow him, leaving (‘very thing 
behind, as the Lord Avould provide for all witliout need cd’ purse nr 
raiment. ( -ows were turned into the vegetable patches and houses 
were abandoned, just as they were, tlie occu[)ants not even closing 
the doors and windows, and in many cases leaving their dinners to 
boil away in tlie pots over the open fireplaces. 

The false Lhrist had begun his march through the country, and 
three or four hundred negioes were at his bacL At every settle- 
ment the same scene was repeated, and at last between (ifteen hun- 
dred and two thousand blacks were on the journey. 

Then the white people began to grow alarmed. Work on the 
plantations, at the turpentine stills, and, in fact,- every wliere, was at a 
standstill. Ilumoi-s flew thick and fast that the pseudo-Christ was 
in reality teaching communism and annihilation of the whites. It 
was decided to arrest him or force him to leave the county. A few 
of the more hot-headed favored lynching, but they were persuaded 
that the easiest way was the best. Accordingly, two colored preach- 
ers who \yere discomfited at the inroads made in their flocks swore 
out warrants charging the new comer with vagrancy. 

He had projihesied that he would be arrested, and when the officer 
with the warrant arrived the false Messiah’s followers, or disciples as 
they call themselves, were ready to tear the law guardian to pieces. 
The women were more frenzied than the men, and many of tlieni 
were armed with guns. They feared that the crucifixion was to be 
re-enacted and declared that they would die firat. The black Messiah 
assured them, however, that no harm would befall him and aske 
them not to be guilty of any violence. This pacified them and tlie> 
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permitted him to be taken to jail, eoiiHdent that angels would appear 
in tl»e night and cut the bars asunder. 

When arrested, the black Messiah gave his name as Kdward Bell, 
and said that he was from Ohio, but liad been in Florida last spring. 
Thomas M. Norwood, ex-('ongressinan from this district, has been 
engaged to prosecute the accused, though it is doubtful whether the 
(*1 large of vagrancy can be substantiated, as he is known to have a 
little money. Bell says that lie is going to lead Ins people through 
the Land of, Canaan to Jerusalem, but says the exact date has not 
vet been fixed by God, though it will be soon. Bell, however, 
seems to have a little doubt as to his identity, as be said in a sermon 
Sunday that he was Adam, then that he was Noah, and again that he 
was Abraham, lie said that this is his third visit to the earth, and 


rliat lie comes once every thousand years. He added that when he 
was here a thousand years ago he died in the body of St. James. 

As the charge of vagrancy will probably prove insunicient. Bell 
was i(*lcased from jail on his own recognizance, but will be tried for 
lunaev later. Bell is a tall, ])Oorly clad negro. Ilis hair is black 
;iiid long, falling over his shoulders somewhat hi the style of that of 
Christ as represented in ])ictures. He also endeavors to trim his 
heard to conform to that of the Saviour. He refuses to accept 
money publicly, saying that ])reachers should not be paid. He lives 
among the negroes and is very unjiretentious except as to his belief 
tliat he is Christ. His wonderful familiarity with the Old and New 
Ttjstaments greatly aids him in holding sway over his followers, 
twelve of whom he has elioseu as disciples. 

thNK Penmanship. — It is said that the ehampioii mieroscopic^ 
jienman of the world lives in Belfast, Waldo coufity, Me. His name 
is hila Kittreilge, and, although past 77 years of age, his hand is as 
steady and his sight as keen as ever. He wrote one of President 
Cleveland’s messages to Congress — about 15,000 words - -on the 
back of a jiostal card, but lately he has done some fine scribbling 
which throws that performance in the shade. He has written the 
herd’s Prayer eight times on a space the size of a tive-cent silver 
piece, eighteen columns of the Bouton Pont upon a ])ostal card, and 


IS now engaged in the work of putting 28,305 words upon another 
])ostal eaid. The work is so tine that a powerful microscope has to 
be used in reading it, but then every letter appears distinct and beau- 
titiil. i^Ir. Kittredge uses a common steel pen and wears s])cctacles. 
Be has autograph letters from several Presidents and other distin- 
guished men who have received samples of his work, Ihesident 
paifield having sent him his photograph and a kind letter, which are 
bighly prized by the old man.” 

Lepuosa' in this Country. — Ten years ago there were but 
or 50 lepers known in the United States. Now there are said to be 
•>00. New Orleans alone reported 42 cases last year. The ques- 
hou of the contagiousness of leprosy has been discussed and gradu- 
admitted. Psychometric science might have long since settled 
the question, as it shows all morbid conditions to be contagious in 
proportion to the impressibility of the subject. 
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Pessimistic Libellers. — The articles of Prof. Jastrow in the 
P opular Sfdence Monthly and Harper* s Magazine are a terrible illus. 
tratiQn of the proposition that the advocates of false theories are 
so often led into the free use of false and slanderous language U) 
sustain the false positions into which they are led by pessimistit* 
thinking. It is not worth the time to analyze and refute sucli a 
mass of muddled and malicious misrepresentation as Jastrow’s 
article on the “ Psychology of Spiritualism,’' in the Popular Seii-ior 
Monthly, To select a single one of his calumnies will give the 
reader a fair idea of his moral status and the' worthlessness of all he 
says. He speaks of the famous D. D. Home, long associated with 
and honored by the highest society in Kurope, as an exposed med- 
ium,” and sustains tlie calumny by a fahe fpwtatiou from Homos 
work, ‘‘Lights and Sliadow.s,” representing Home as confessing his 
own imposture, wlien in fact he was stating the imposture of a pro 
tended medium. Forgery to effect slander is as much a felony as 
torgery to obtain money, arid misquotation is about the same. 

Ih'of. W. IL Carpenter, recently deceased, was a libeller from pessi- 
mistic speculation, but, unlike Jastrow, ho was an honest one. Jas- 
trow ([notes from Carpenter the following specimen of (h^lnslcc 
simiion : “I have no other ‘theory’ to support than that of the (Con- 
stancy of the well-ascertained laws of nature, and my contention is 
that where apparent departures from them take place through 
human instrumentality we are justitied in assuiniiig in the lirsi 
instance either fraudulent deception or an intentional .sr^/hleceptioii, 
or both combined, until the absence* of either shall liav(^ been ])i‘ovcil 
by every (Conceivable test that the sagacity (jf sce])tical e\i)crts ciiii 
devise.” 

The deception of this is in its a)>plication to cases to which it d()«*s 
not belong. There is no violation of the laws of nature, no ‘-de])!!!- 
ture ’ from such laws in any instance of animal magnetism, psycho' 
metry, or spiritualism, any more than there was in the first balloon 
ascension or the movement of frog’s legs seen by Galvani. Hucli ex* 
amples are merely the display of forces and principles before im- 
known. Carpenter's aim was to fortif}' ignoiance against b(diig 
instructed, by assuming that a new discovery is ?i violailon of the laws 
of nature, and it would have been just as available against Faradays 
discovery in electromagnetism as a “departure” from all laws kuowu 
before. 

The folly of Carpenter was very thoroughly exposed by myscU hi 
a work entitled, “ the Psycho-physiological Sciences and their Assail- 
ants,” for wliicli I am still able to supply orders at the price of fifty 
cents. 

A SUMMERLAND INDEED. — Oil the Santa Barbara coast, where 
the spiritual village of Summerland is being developed, the average 
temperature of the four seasons shows only a variation of thirteen 
and a half degrees, a more .uniform climate than can be found (else- 
where in Europe or America. 

A Female Dentlst has lately graduated in the Boston Dental 
College, and stood No. 1 in a class of thirty or forty. 
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Female S uefr aije in P^ngland. — The female opponents of 
suffrage have made an appeal to the public against it in the Nine- 
tiuniih Century for June, to which the suffragists repl}^ in the 
t'ortnightly for July. The cause is perhaps nearer general success 
ill England than in the United States. Mrs. Stanton in her memoirs 
refers to the rejection of women from the World's Anti-slavery Con- 
vention in England in 1840 as follows : — 

“ The clerical portion of the convention were most violent in their 
opposition. They seemed to have God and his angels especially in 
their care and keeping, and were in agony lest the women should do 
or say something to shock the heavenly hosts. Their all-sustaining 
conceit gave them abundant assurance that their movements must 
necessarily be well-])leasiug to the celestials whose ears were open to 
the proceedings of the World’s Convention. Deborah, Huldab, 
Vasliti, and Esther might have questioned the propriety of calling 
it a World’s Convention, when only one-half of humanity were 
represented there, but what were their opinions worth compared with 
the Rev. A. Harvey, the Rev. C. Stout, or the Rev. J. Burnet, who, 
Ihble in hand, argued woman's subjection divinely decreed when 
Eve was created. ^ 

‘^One of our champions in the convention, George Bradburii, a 
tall, thickset man, with a voice like thunder, standing head and 
shoulders above the clerical representatives, swept all their argu- 
ments aside by declaring with tremendous emphasis that if they 
could })rovc to him that the Bible taught the entire subjection of half 
(lie race to the other, he should ccuisider it the best thing he could 
do for humanity would be to gather together every Bible in the uni- 
verse and make a grand bontire of the whole of them.’’ 

Women are aclive just now in British politics, — Mrs. Gladstone, 
Lady Salisbury, and Lady Aberdeen taking the lead. 

Amei’vIcan Ruffianism. — Rev. E. Davies, an elderly clergyman 
of Reading, attempted to lecture on temperance on the Iloston 
Common, Sunday evening, July 7, and was mobbed Ijv a croAvd of 
lioodlums, narrowly escaping from being ducked in the pond. The 
Rersian amimssador at Washington has gone home in digust. One 
of his complaints was the rudeness of the crowds when he appeared 
in the street. In the starting of the Sullivan crowd for their fight- 
ing ground, from New Orleans, a great number of toughs broke over 
tlie fence, got into the cars, and liad to be expelled by militaiT force. 
A crowd of strikers at Duluth, attempting to mob the workmen at 
'vork, had to be driven off, witli bloodslied, after a lively battle, by 
die police. What a contrast to all this is offered by the gentle 
Japanese. 

“A picture of Japanese life, drawn by Professor Morse, shows a 
pleasant relation existing between the human and the brute creation 
that no Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is needed. 
Ibrds build their nests in the city houses, wild fowl, geese, and 
chicks alight in the public parks, wild* deer trot about the streets. 
Be had actually been followed by wild deer in the streets, nibbling 
iiielon rind out of his hand.'’ 
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Medical Bigotry. — An eniineiit clergyman, liiinself quite liberal, 
to whom I cTddressed an imjuiry for liberal and able men in the medi- 
cal profession, replied : I do not know of a single one such as ycai 
ought to have. The bigots in the medical are about as numerous us 
in the clerical profession. Tt is easy to drift with the tide. Inde- 
pendent and progressive men everywhere have to row against tlie 
tide."' 

The same inquiry addressed to an old, highly successful physician 
of forty years’ practice elicited the reply: “ I cannot now think of a 
single person that I could recommend as qualified.” The inquiry 
addressed to an eminent and successful physician and author, of 
New York, extensively acquainted, elicited the response : “ I have 
tried to think of men who would be useful to you, but cannot tix 
upon a single one.” 

( )ne of the veterans of medicjil progress replied : Your question — 
the men -- is not so easy to answer. The sons of god are not very 
numerous. Tlie tendency of colleges seems to be to crystallize 
learning and fix it, rather than to disseminate it. Hence so many 
diplomaed men are very narrow and proscri])tivo.” 

Evidently the pJiilosophic spirit does not exist tp any considerable 
degree in the present medical [uofession. its introduction by a med- 
ical college would be a new birth — the origin of a new species, not 
by the terribly slow evolution that is going on, but by a creative act. 
lint in intellectual matters I believe in special creations, and if that at 
which 1 aim shall be created, it will illustrate the j)oet’s expression : 

Time’s noblest olfsining is the last.” 

Elect RO-T iiERArEUTics, which has been revolutionized in Theni- 
aj)eutic Sarcognomy, will be still further advanced by the new appar 
atus which some years ago I promised. ( )nly this summer have I been 
able to attend to its preparation, and the results are already leinark- 
able and delightful — results that will astonish the colleges. Tlune 
are at present but four electric currents used in thera[)eutic practice 
— all liable to objections which limit their utility. By the ne^v 
a[)i)aratus I have invented, four other currents are introduced, far 
superior in their therapeutic effects and general pleasantness to any- 
thing now known. More of this in the next Journal. 

Philosophy. — In a conversation among Harvard teachers it was 
stated that academic education is divided into four distinct branches, 
law, medicine, theology, and philosophy, and that philosophy could 
be thoroughly learned only in Europe. When the science of An- 
throj)ology attains its just position in Universities, both philosoj)liy 
and theology as they are now taught will disappear and a nobler 
science will take their jiace, making as great a change as when tkc 
village of wigwams gives way to a civilized metropolis. 

l^ROPHECY. — The Journal prefers to record in advance the pro- 
})hecies of those who have studied the future. Some of the ealaini- 
ties predicted have a})peared, but the great drouth and the financial 
panic have not appeared. An Ohio correspondent prophesies: ‘'No 
dry weather except August 4th to lOth and September 16th to 24th. 
We shall see. 
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€I)a)tter |. % ^pnoptic l^ietD of ^ntfjiroitologp. 

The fundamental conception of all Biology is the conuection of 
structure and function — the existence of distinct functions in all 
distinct structures. The peculiar structure, position, and connections 
of every organ lead us irresistibly to the study of its peculiar 
functions. 

Thus we learn that the brain is the seat or source of volition, of 
consciousness, and of the elements of character ; but beyond these 
simple and almost self-evident propositions, obvious even to the 
ignorant, the gre^at mass of the world’s scientists and philosophers 
Imve signally failed, after cnornious labor, to make any great 
advance. They are even halting and hesitating indecisively over the 
question which should never have embarrassed for a moment any 
rational mind, whether the law of Biology (different functions in 
different structures) can be applied to the brain, and have failed to 
profit by the most obvious suggestion of common sense, that the 
effects of the increase and decrease, even to ])resence and absence of 
any structure, are a sure guide to a knowledge of its functions. 

This rational method was pursuctl with a remarkable degree of 
success by (lall and Spurzheim, in connection with the discovery of 
the true anatomy of the brain, but has been abandoned by their suc- 
cessors in physiology without reason, to wander along the devious 
paths of vivisection and [latliology, continually failing, and destined 
to fail forever. 

My discovery, in 1811, of tlie simjde process of experimenting on 
the brain removes all difHculties from its study, and gives us the 
magniticent science of Antiiuoi^olocv, in which \vq realize the 
merit of (nill and Spurzheim, and ap})reciate at their just value the 
fragmentary contributions of pathology and vivisection. 

The fundamental j)ro]iosition of x\nthro])ology is tlie existence oh 
life as an element distinct from ponderable matter, located in tin' 
nervous material of the body, capable of existence independent ol 
the material body, but residing in, sympathizing with, and operating 
through and with the brain, while this vitality residing in and 
emanating from llie brain likewise 2^ervades the body, occu]\ying 
and syini)atliiziiig wdtii its organs, in a manner somewhat similar to 
its operation in the brain. In short, there is a sympathetic and 
re(*i[)rocal action between the soul, hraiii, and body. 

The existence and action of the soul or immortal being separate 
from the body constitutes the science of Pneumatolcm^y. Its 
acthni in connection with the brain constitutes Cekejjkal Ihsvcuo- 
Loov, to which the name PHRENOLoav has heretofore been a 2 q)lied, a 
word which refers only to mentality, and which may be superseded 
by the more comprehensive word Psycholocjy, which is coinpebmt 
to represent powers of the soul which were not understood or recog- 
nized by the authors of the Phrenological sj^stem. 

CiiANiOLOGY. — As we study the soul powers in their modification 
by the develo 2 )ment and conditions of the brain, which modify the 
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form of the head, we develop the accessory science of Craniology, 
the practical application of which in surveys and measurements con- 
stitutes Cranioscopy, by which the outlines of character in human 
beings may be correctly determined, when the brain is in a normal 
state, and by which the entire animal kingdom may be judged, as all 
animals show in the development of the brain and the cranium the 
same laws that operate in man, and the contrast between the devel- 
opments of the fierce carnivora and the gentler herbivora is greater 
and more instructive than any contrasts that can be found among 
human beings. 

Cerebral Physiology. — As every portion of the brain in^ its 
operation affects both its compjanion the soul and its servant the 
body, it has physiological functions or corju)real effects as well as 
psycliological, the study of whicdi develops the science of Cerebral 
Physiology. 

The parallelism and union of these physiological and psychological 
o[)erati()ns, occurring in the same cerebral structures, solves com- 
pletely one of the greatest mysteries that has ever embarrassed the 
mind of man. 

Saticogno:viy (from sareoHj llesh, and opinion). — The exten- 

sion of psychic and cerebral influences into the body and the reactive 
iiilluence of the body upon the brain and soul constitute the science 
of Sarcognomy — a word which was adopted as the etymological 
exf)rcssion of a 2)r()per understanding of our fleshy development, its 
1 cl at ions and significance. For as the brain represents by its growth 
or development the conditions or powers of the soul, so may the 
body, to a certain extent, as an influential though subordinate mem- 
ber of the triune combination give indications of the character, and 
sliow in its developed or undeveloped conditions its accessory impor- 
tance, while tlie healthy or diseased conditions of its different parts 
must produce such effects in the entire personality as to demonstrate 
the nature and location of the triune sympathies of soul, brain, and 
body. 

I'he chart of Sarcognomy, therefore, corresponds to the cerebral 
chart, with the difference that the cerebral organs are psychic, with 
physiological results or incidents, while the bodily organs are physio- 
logical, witli psychic influences. 

Tliese complex reactions do not proceed witli invariable uniformity 
in different persons, for it depends upon the predominant develop- 
ment of the nervous system whether the brain shall greatly affect 
the body and the bod}’^ greatly affect the brain. 

In some persons a mental im]>ression will change the entire life of 
the body, developing or curing diseases. In others the bodily fiinc- 
lioiis go on regularly with much less influence from the brain, and the 
biain is less affected by conditions of the body. Yet the laws of 
Sarcognomy operate in all, though with varying degrees energy, 
and the chart of Sarcognomy furnishes the basis of medic&l philoso- 
phy and medical practice. The dominant influence of the "brain on 
flm body increases as we rise in the animal kingdom. 

Fathognomy. — In the study of the operations of the soul, 
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and body we discover that notwithstanding their vastness and com- 
plexity they are governed, like all the rest of-nature, by definite prin- 
ciples, the understanding of which gives to the entire study a won- 
derful degree of simplicity and beauty. Man, like the rest of the 
universe, is governed by the laws of Form, and all vital operations 
proceed of necessity in certain directions, according to their char- 
acter. The discovery of these directions brings the mathematical 
consummation of Philosophy. 

In every structure of the brain we find certain ruling directions of 
growth and operation, in accordance with which ruling directions or 
lines every psychic operation and every physiological operation pro- 
ceed. 

These Pathognomic lines are definite laws, alike in Psychology 
and Physiology, giving to both sciences a simplicity and beauty here- 
tofore unsuspected. Moreover, they are not speculative or debat- 
able matters, but obvious truths, readily recognized when presented, 
suggesting a wonder that they were not before observed and under- 
stood. 

They are universal laws governing all the relations of the psychic 
universe to the material universe and hence pervade and systematize 
all philosophy, while they dominate absolutely in all art expression, 
oratory, and fcsthetics. 

PsYCHOMETRY. — The revelation of the functions of the brain and 
soul has made us understand tlie mysterious and wonder-working 
faculties which have in all ages been tlie sources of wonderful 
powers, prophetic, clairvoyant, or mysterious. W c find in the brain 
the apparatus by which such powers operate, and we find a corre- 
sponding arrangement in the body. We understand them, and we 
find that their importance has never been understood, and hence the 
brightest and most instructive faculties of liumanity have been 
allowed to remain almost idle and useless. 

The operation of these faculties rises to the realm of Intuition-- 
a power of direct, immediate cognition, analogous to the divine, 
which transcends all other means of acquiring knowledge and 
enables us to penetrate the mysteries of Psychology, Physiology, 
Pathology, Geology, Astronomy, Paleontology, History, Pneuina- 
tology, and ReligioJi. 

The rational scientific understanding and introduction into general 
scientific use of the science of Psychonietry promises more for huiiian 
progress than either the telescope or the microscope or both com- 
bined. It is the development into use of a new power, a revela- 
tion to mankind of their intellectual capacities, the inevitable 
consequences of which may rightly be styled “the dawn of a new 
civilization.'’ 

Such being the majestic character and scope of the new Anthro- 
pology, the reader may properlj'' demand to know upon wliat its 
claims are based, and how its truths have been discovered. 

Its basis is experiment — but the experiments are simple, easy^ 
and accessible to all who desire to acquire profound knowledge. 
But, independent of experiment, it may be, as it is to myself, 
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matter of personal consciousness. As we learn the location of a 
muscle by the local fatigue, soreness, and heat following its severe 
exertion, so we may recognize the action of any part of the brain by 
the local tension, heat, caching, or even throbbing which is produced 
by its continued vigorous exercise. These sensations are sometimes 
strictly localized, when a special faculty has been strongly excited, 
and the erection of the hair is sometimes another symptom of the 
cerebral excitement. Moreover, painful impressions on any organ 
often produce a distinct feeling of soreness or tenderness in the 
scalp at its external location. By such localized sensations of the 
head I have been accustomed to discover the condition of my brain, 
and the organs which have been active.* I must therefore present 
CpmKBRAL Psychology as a very positive science, and there are 
many to whom it can become equally positive in the same way, for 
there is no very intense action of the brain without some local sensa- 
tion. The more vigorous the action of the brain the more sure it is 
to produce local effects. Yet a great many, in their dull, monotonous 
lives, have no cause for these local sensations. 

The demonstration of the science depends upon the fact that one 
human being may affect another by contact, and that the application 
of the hands or finger tips upon any part of the head or body pro- 
duces an invigoration of the spot touched by the additional vitality 
of the one who touches. This effect is proportioned to the sensitive- 
ness or impressibility of the one touchetl, and the abundant vitality 
of the other party. There art^ many who feel but slight influence, 
yet there is a large minority who feel enough to produce interesting 
experiments and demonstrations of local functions.. Some persons 
have so great vitality that they not only invigorate, but heal severe 
diseases by touch, relieving pains almost immediately. 

A person sufficiently sensitive to realize the effect of touch may 
feel the influence of the hand before it touches. By holding out his 
hand while another passes his fingers over it within one or two 
inches, he will experience a cooling sensation like a slight breeze, 
which demonstrates an impression on his nerves, while if not impres- 
sible he will feel only the radiant warmth of the hand. 

When the hand is placed lightly on the top of the head, barely 
touching it, the effect of stimulating the subjacent brain is to pro- 
duce a pleasurable calmness, a comfortable, bright, and amiable 
feeling. On the side of the head at the base of the brain, close to 
the cavity of the ear, just before and behind it, the effect is first 
gently stimulating but gradually becomes an uneasy, irritative con- 
dition, which it would be unpleasant to continue. On any portion 
of the forehead the effect is intellectual, bright, or thoughtful 
according to location, and in the temples, an inch or more behind the 
brow, the application of the fingers produces a quiet, passive, rather 
thoughtful, but dreamy condition, which inclines one to close the eyes 
and pass into somnolence or sleep. On the base of the brain behind 
the mastoid process (junction of the head and neck) the effect is a 
general stimulus of animal life and muscular strength. 

* 1 have frequently inquired into the local geneations in the head confesgeU by my acquaintance 
and then told them by inference what they had been doing. Sometimes these local excitements 
produce a permanent condition of the scalp or a discoloration of the hair. 
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The same effects may be produced with the aid of electricity, by 
the subject taking in one hand the positive electrode of a mild gab 
vaiiic current, while the operator, holding the negative pole, touches 
with a finger any portion of the head. The current should be nicely 
adapted to the sensibility of the subject, by retarding the flow from 
the electrode that he holds, and the faradic current should not be 
used unless with the most extreme delicacy. The dryness of the 
hand applied to the electrode constitutes a resistance, and a strip of 
wet cloth attached to the electrode may be made the channel to con- 
vey the current to the hand, the length of which strip (increasing 
the resistance) may reduce the current to a feeble or even imper- 
ceptible condition. With this precaution electric experiments on the 
brain imiy be performed by any one w’ho understands the organs and 
knows how to avoid injurious effects. It is safer to experiment on 
the 2 )Osterior tlian on the anterior half of the brain. Stimulating 
the up]!)er ])osterior quarter of the brain produces generally healthful 
and tonic effects. 

Though 1 have mentioned the galvanic and faradic currents in 
common use, I do not reccommend tliem. On tlie contrary J recom- 
mend the reciprocal galvanic, which I have introduced by my pupils, 
produced by a new automatic commutator, which 1 have constructed, 
and which avoids the inevitable evils of galvanic and faradic 
currents, making the electricity a simple and gemial stimulant. 

In electric experiments a little water is used to overcome the re- 
sistance of the skin. In a|)plications to the head the hair offers a 
strong resistance to the electric current, which may be partly avoitlcd 
by the use of water with the fingers or sponge, or by metallic points, 
like a hair brush, to reach the scalp. But tlie action of metallic 
wires is too sharp unless qualified by the reciprocal current or my 
new discovery, the electromagnetic. 

By selecting persons of a high degree of impressibility, our experi- 
ments become not only instructive, but very diversified, interesting, 
and brilliant, like those of Prof. J. K. Mitchell, of Jefierson Medical 
College, on the editor Joseph Neal, in 1841, immediately following 
my discovery. 

But it is absolutely necessary to select persons of good sense, who 
are not controlled by the imagination. The class of credencive and 
imaginative persons who are controlled by suggestion, by a com- 
mand, by sympathy, or b}^ fancy, should be carefully avoided. The 
subject should be as judicious, discriminating, and self-controlled as 
the operator. My best experiments have been made with well- 
educated persons who were themselves interested to discover the 
truth and guard against imaginative delusion. I have entirely 
avoided experiments in the mesmeric or somnambulic condition. 

The uninterrupted and harmonious testimony as to my experi- 
ments, from 1841 to the present time, often repeated and tested be- 
fore committees and classes, medical professors, and every variety of 
sceptics, has seemed to me so entirely sufficient, and been so abun- 
dantly cordial in its laudatory language, that I have long ceased 
to offer their repetition in any way except as a part of my regular 
instruction to classes, the members of which are always instructed 
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by experiments and made personally conscious of these operations 
on the brain. Their expression has been invariably that of entire 
satisfaction in the reality and interest of iny experiments from the 
beginning to the present time.* 

And yet while this positive science has thus been (quietly and per- 
sistently demonstrated, no medical college nor body of physicians 
outside of the institutions in which I have been personally engaged 
lias sought to be informed or invited any presentation of the subject, 
and the manifest indications of not only indifference, but positive 
aversion to any great enlargement of biology not forced upon them by 
high authority have prevented me from making any overtures.' The 
fact that 1 was known to have renounced authority in medicine and 
to have presided over a college of medical liberalism, defiant* of 
authority, made it impossible for me to approach the organized asso- 
ciation of the majority of the medical profession ; and its recognized 
head, Prof. Gross, informed me courteously in a friendly note that 
no discovery I might have to offer would even be investigated by 
that body or noticed by one of its committees, and that it should be 
iny policy to appeal to those outside of the medical j)rofession. 

These disgraceful facts show that medicine has been degraded to a 
trade, and that medical education needs to be revolutionized, for its 
animus to-day in its ruling bodies is no better than it was in the 
days of Harvey. 

If science has been thus held in check, I do not feel that my 
course has been censurable. Self-respect forbade any other course, 
for science should not be humiliated by beepfim) hvmbly for an im- 
patient and supercilious hearing from those who are unwillinfj to 
leani^ and who having learned strive to forget, or being thoroughly 
informed of a truth, carefully conceal their knowledge because the 
truth is not yet popular. It would have been a waste of time to in- 

* The ine<lical class of 1849-50, in the leading medical college of Cincinnati, the Eclectic Medical 
Institute (l‘rof. Warriner, chairman), reported as follows: — 

Many of us at the corauienceiuent of this series of lectures were sceptical as to the impressi' 
hility of the subject in tho waking state; but we take pleasure in announcing that the remotest 
doubt is now dispelled. Wo have seen the subject deprived of muscular nower, we have witnessed 
a fjreat increase of his strength, we have seen any faculty of the mind heightened or subdued at 
ideasure, wo have personally performed many of the experiments set forth In the .Iol’UXAL of 
Man, and can testify, as can many in this city who have witnessed our experiments in private cir- 
cles, that the half has not yet been published to tho world. 

“ While therefore we gratefully accord distingulshea honor to the labors of Dk. (rALLaiid his 
coadjutors, we do at the same time regard the contributions which have been made to Anthropology 
by Du. Bui.'n A. VAN as far exceeding those of hi.s predecessors.” 

There is an unvarying continuity of .such testimonv down to the most recent expression, from 
the class of the College of Therapeutics, June, 1889, who said unanimously*. — 

‘‘Representing different states of the IJnioiit engaged in different callings, and attending tor 
dissimilar purposes, we one and all unite in pronouncing the instruction given as the flwt and only 
rir tV complete explanation ever received of the science of man and mind in all 

‘‘ To the physician and student in medicina it gives the only simple ana comprehensive explanation 
of brain and nerve physiology and the interaction of body ami brain. It places at his command 
new and complete methods of diagnosis and treatment of all ailments of the human being. It 
onables him to know the properties and actions of his medicines. It teaches him the correct uses of 
electricity as a healing agent. To the metaphysician it explains the rationale of mind cure and 
faith cure, and the mvsterlous Influence of the healer “ who maketh whole by the laying on of 
hands.” 

To the minister, moral reformer, and educator It gives a knowledge of those subtle forces which 
drag down to perdition or elevate to good citizenship and to heavenly serenity the human beings 
committed to their charge. It accounts for the vices and weaknesses of men, for Intemperance and 
insanity and how to correct them. 

To the scientist and student of art it furnishes the law by which all animal creation may be 
*nd understood. To the Psychometer It explains and develops those wonderful powers by 
Which all knowledge is open unto us of the past, present, and future, and by which we are brought 
““^dn»nunion with the author of our being, from whom we derive all inspiration and power. 

Tir came, some of us, sceptical as to the existence of such a power or our ability to develop U. 
w® at the feet of the master, and were filled. We are satisfied beyond expectation. Wo carry 
with us rich stores of knowledge and information. 
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struct such persons if they could have beeh persuaded to witness 
demonstrations. 

In these remarks I refer to some of the most eminent citizens of 
Boston, whose names in kindness I omit,* and I state now that I 
should ever be pleased to give demonstrations, not only to my pupils, 
but to any eminent scientists who call for proof. 

These remarks are absolutely necessary that my readers should 
understand the remarkable fact that, while a science as demonstrable 
as chemistry has been taught since 1842, and has been published, it 
has been ignored by the universities, which continue to teach the 
medifbval falsehoods so long refuted by my experiments, and conceal 
from their pupils the real progress of science. There has been one 
important benefit in this neglect : my field of investigation has not 
been disturbed by the pretentious loquacity of superficial thinkers 
and charlatans. 

To return to the evidences of Anthropology. Experiments in the 
excitement of organs could not have brought the science to its pre- 
sent condition. Such experiments, unless conducted in a philosophic 
manner, result in endless confusion and error. Properly conducted 
with due patience they reveal the functions of organs of sufficient 
magnitude to be easily located and recognized, but do not enable us 
to make a nice survey and analysis of convolutions, or to define with 
accuracy the boundaries of organs. 

The completion of the investigation and demonstration has been 
by means of Psychometky, by the perception of functions which 
persons of psychometric talent acquire in touching the surface of the 
head — a perception which I have carried to still greater delicacy in 
minute surveys by touching with a metallic stylus successively 
minute portions and recording the variation of impression. 

A very large portion of the human race, probably one in ten — in 
warm climates nearly all — are capable of thus realizing the functions 
of every portion of the brain by the impressions derived from toucli, 
attentively observed. Thus in fact has the limitless science of An- 
thropology lain within reach — at the finger’s ends, as it were, of man- 
kind — capable of easy exploration without any elaborate education 
or preparation, by any person of sound judgment, and yet until the 
year 1841 no one ever thought of it or attempted to pick up the 
boundless intellectual wealth lying within reach of all. In fact, I 
was myself, though engaged in the anthropological investigation, 
twenty-seven years of age before I attempted to use this simple, obvi- 
ous method of exploring the richest mine of intellectual wealtli that 
nature has ever offered. 

The reader may not sympathize with my exclamation of wonder at 
the IMMENSE stupidity and blindness of all mankind, learned and un- 
leaWied alike, but future generations will repeat my exclamation. 
The continent of America was discovered across four thousand miles 
of ocean, for that was a physical exploration, but the far greater intel- 
lectual continent of Anthropology, though lying within arms 

* To those remarks I should mention there were striking exceptions in Rev. J. Pierpont, Rev. 
Theodore Parker, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, I3i>e8 Sargent, and a lew other worthy and 
citizens. Mr. Parker told me that he had learned more from my writings than from any om 
member of the medical profession. 
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length, could not be discovered by minds untaught in the art of in- 
vestigation. 

All the labors of Gall and Spuijzheim might have been saved, and 
far greater results secured, if those great teachers had but used the 
faculties which I believe Dr. Gall possessed, but never thought of 
using because he had the aversion of the medical profession to any- 
thing marvellous. Had I possessed the psychometric faculty to a re- 
spectable degree, I do not think it would have required seven years of 
investigation for me to have found the royal road to Anthropology. 

The elaborate psychometric investigations of 1842 were then pub- 
lished in a chart. Since then I have made a few discoveries and have 
materially improved the science by adopting a more correct expres- 
sion of the functions of some of the organs in the back of the head, 
from the study of their positive as well as negative phenomena, 
aided by the psychic philosophy which is evolved from the study of 
the brain. 

Thus far the reader perceives two solid and permanent founda- 
tions of Anthropology in ORGANIC experiment and in psychomet- 
ric EXPLORATION, each of which is a perfect demonstration in 
itsMf, and both by mutual corroboration remove all reasonable doubt 
and justify the firm and positive tone in which I speak of the entire 
science. 

But the evidence accumulates when we explore the body in the 
study of Sarcoguomy and find the same group of functions and in- 
llueiices in the body already demonstrated in the head. Moreover, in 
the investigation of Sarcognomy we find all these functions respon- 
sive to elertric currents^ so that we avoid all possibility of delusion , 
by mental sympathy and suggestion; and still more positively are we 
taught by nature when we study the effects of diseases in every part 
of the body, and find that they correspond to all that we have learned 
of local functions by experimental inquiry ; and even diseases of the 
brain, when localized, give the same evidence by the modifications, 
mental and physiological, which they produce. Moreover; to myself 
there is the evidence of personal consciousness, which is also accessi- 
ble to others who devote themselves to this study — an evidence 
STIKFICIENT IN ITSELF. 

Surely this would seem amply sufficient for the critical inquirer, 
yet nature gives us an additional corroboration. The study of the 
brain and its manifestations reveals the grand mathematical laws of 
Tathognomy, which govern all movements of the muscles, all spon- 
taneous expression, and the' course of the blood and nervous influ- 
ence through the body in health and disease. 

Pathognomy is a self-evident science when properly presented, and 
many of its principles were intuitively guessed by Delsarte ; and 
Pilthognomy is entirely based upon the organic locations in the brain 
which have been demonstrated by the three methods just mentioned. 

Pathognomy is self-evidently true and lends its corroboration to 
the entire anthropological system, with which it is inseparably iden- 
tified. If there were neither organic experiments nor psychometric 
explorations nor Sarcognornic proof 1 would still rely upon Path- 
egnomy as the mathematical and eternal foundation of Anthropology. 
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The series of Anthropological articles in the Journal has not ad^ 
vanced beyond the exposition of general principles and the intellec- 
tual faculties. At this rate of progress it will be some years before 
the exposition even of the Psychology is completed. 

Meantime I think my readers would enjoy a more compact presen- 
tation of Anthropology, which would give them in less than twelve 
months a fair undei*standing of the whole subject and which might 
serve as a popular introduction to a larger work. 

My system of Anthropology has been out of the market over thirty 
years and a concise text-book is therefore needed by many. This 
will enable the students of practical Phrenology to verify the Anthro- 
pological system by cranioscopy,,and also by experiments on the im- 
pressible. 

The object will be to present the science of Anthropology in the 
mod condse pomble statement, to serve as a manual or syllabus for 
students until the full exposition is completed and published. 

In this number of the Journal I begin the Syllabus of Anthro- 
pology, suspending for the present lire larger work that has been in 
j)reparation. 

Experience in Anthropology. — A recent correspondent. Prof. 
G., says; “I wrote you twenty-two years ago in reference to your 
new system of Phrenology. I had then just begun the study of I^hre- 
nology from your standpoint, and have continued ever since. T then 
believed your system correct. I believed it from a philosophical 
view of man, and have since demonstrated its truth by manipulation 
in practical Phrenology.” 

X../ A Western correspondent. Dr. M., says: I am still practising 
magnetic healing and have, been using your chart of Sarcognoiny, 
and find that it is very correct with regard to the relation of soul, 
brain, and J?ody. I am quite a psychometrist, and diagnose all my 
cases by mat intuitive method, and surprise a great many pe()i)le 
when I can tell them how they feel by simply taking their hands in 
mine. . . I was treating for about .^ght months before I received 
your charts and when I received it and studied it carefully, I found 
that I was using the very same methods as laid down by your chart, 
when J treated in a semi-conscious condition. I have had and am 
still having wonderful success in curihg cases that regular doctors 
had given up and even placed their death at only a f«w days.” 

Dr. T., of Rhode Island, after reading Therapeutic Sarcognomy, 
writes ; ‘‘ I am highly pleased with the work, and find in practice its 
teachings, as far as I have been able to apply them, to be perfect in 
immediate and permanent effect, far beyond all you have stated. 
And I do most earnestly wish it could find its way into every hoiilo 
in the land. Then by living up to the light of its teachings we would 
have a people in the enjoyment of health and happiness.” 
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RDIiat tlje dSnUglilteneti SDeimnti of tt^t isn^eliical ^nifejciieiion. 

To establish a creed beyond which it shall be disreputable and 
dangerous to advance, is not in Am^dca, within the power of Pope, 
King, or Parliament, nor has this aidntrary power been transmitted 
rightfully to any organized, body. The Roman church may attempt 
to dictate, but has no ])ower to enforce its decrees. The Protestant 
oliurch may resolve and fulminate, but scientists go right on as if 
unconscious of its power. The universities may establish fashions in 
Opinion or philosophy, but independent thinkers cannot be sup- 
piessed. 

Hut although arbitrary power does not exist, the arbitrary spirit 
that would tyrannize if it could, still exists even in the freest couii- 
trius, and that arbitrary spirit finds its lodgment in all strong corpor- 
ations and societies. The medical profession of this country borrowed 
its oiganization and ethics from the old world, and by means of its 
colleges and societies it lias organized the despotic principle as effic- 
iently as it can be done in a republic. The words eynpirlcal^ charlatan^ 
(fuaclceri/^ and ^inprofeanional are flourished as a tomahawk over the 
heads of physicians to terrify them into abject submission to whatever 
the colleges j^i’escribe as creed or code. Those words freely applied 
to whatever the colleges disapprove, have the effect of the savage 
Tajjoo. They signify something tip be shunned and suppressed, and 
they are freely applied to all independent investigations that woy.ld 
load to a purer and truer sciencj|;,than all the colleges know. They 
have been freely applied to all who- have dared to reject the lancet 
lii'ty years ago, and to deny the supremacy of mercurials as the chief 
agency of medical practice. 

AJthougb fhe college authority no longer enforces universal bleed- 
ing and universal inercurialization, the collegiate power is just as in- 
fallible to-day in its most recent dicta, as when it compelled submission 
to the lancet, and refused water to the agonized patient in fever, 
llngmas change from year to year but are alwapH infallible. 

Hence it is that orthodox or fashionable medical colleges are so far 
behind the higher intelligence of the age, that with all their learning 
they have largely lost the confidence of the people, and have by their 
^^buses originated in many minds an intense prejudice against the use 
medicines. 

The effort to sustain the infallibility of college faculties, and 
restrain the progress of medical science within the range of their 
hniited knowledge, has had so paralyzing an effect, as to keep the 
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colleges and their graduates profoundly ignorant of the most impor- 
tant discoveries of independent minds for so long a time, that it may 
even be questioned to-day whether the value of all the colleges teach 
is not surpassed by the value of what they do not teach but ignore 
and proscribe. 

Omitting the science of anatomy and operative surgery, which ai*e 
the common and undisputed knowledge of all followers of the heal- 
ing art, and looking only to those things concerning which different 
opinions may exist, the actual measures for the relief of disease, and 
the philosophy that should guide their administration, there is no 
department of the healing art in which independent practitioners aiul 
original inquirers have not introduced material changes which author- 
ize the abandonment of what the old collegians teach. Nevertlieless, 
the old teaching goes right on, the discoveries and improvements are 
ignored, the pupils are kept in ignorance of tlieir value, and generally 
in ignorance of their existence. Thus are the old colleges devoted 
equally to science and to nescience, to knowledge and to ignorance ; 
and to prevent the intrusion of benelicial knowledge, students who 
are suspected of contamination from associating with liberal prtv 
eeptors are excluded, and those who manifest independence uf 
thought find difficulties in graduation. The monotony of orthodoxy 
is maintained in the college, and the same monotony enforced as tVir 
as possible in professioniil life, by the words vvpnffcsi^bmal" and 
((U acker attached as labels to all really progressive doctrine, to 
show that it must be avoided ; and even statistics are discredited and 
sneered at, because statistics always tell against the old theories. 

Forty-four years ago, the writer recognizing everywhere a profes- 
sional despotism which enforced a most destructive system of practice, 
now mainly abandoned, united with other resolute Americans in de- 
manding freedom from all creeds and authority — freedom to follow 
the dictates of science and experience, There was a tierce and consol- 
idated opposition to this movement (which assumed the modest title 
of Eclectic, to signify its independence), but the Ecdectic Medical 
Institute was established at Cincinnati successfully, surpassing all 
the other schools, its attendance being greater tfian that of tlie throe 
other colleges. 

This was the drst great step of progress -- the assertion of iiidivia- 
ual freedoMjeif— medical Pvotestantism — and in that school we wel- 
comed for the first time the advent of women into 2)rofessional ranl^.'?. 
We asserted the honorable right of homoeopathic physicians to recog- 
nition and cooperation, giving them a hearing in our own halls, 
and asserted the existence of a grand philosophy of the liealing ml, 
derived from the study of the brain, which was imparted in my own 
lectures. 

The Eclectic movement still advances — a great American move- 
ment, which is destined in the future to bring all enlightened physi- 
cians to its liberal standard of principles. The teacliings of mv 
successors to-day in that college embody a remarkably successJul 
scientific and progressive system, the result of American experience* 
Simultaneous with this radical American movement, was the 
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KlU’opean rebellion of Hahnemann against collegiate authority^ 
advancing a new therapeutics, but not placing the same emphasis 
upon the doctrine of professional liberty, which was conspicuous in 
the Kclectic reform. Hahnemann made a more careful and original 
investigation of the nature of remedies, and attained results which 
though often demonstrated in private and in hospital practice, have 
never been honestly recognized in the old colleges. Never lias either the 
IJommopathic or the Eclectic system of practice received the courteous 
attention or the honest investigation whicli was due to elaborate and 
laborious scientilic investigations, j^rosecuted in a spirit of benevolent 
energy and manly freedom. The accumulated experience of thousands 
of competent scientific observers tlirough more than half a century, 
has been tossed aside contemptuously by medical professors who have 
themselves made no investigation of the new scientiiic truths, but 
simply transmitted the dogmas of older imifessors, as a Cat*liolic jiriest 
transmits his ceremonials. 

The reader will now perceive the justice of the remark that the old 
colleges exclude more therapeutic science than what they cultivate. 

do not mean by tlierapcutic science, the chemical and anatomi- 
cal knowledge wliicb is at the foundation of therapeutics, but the 
vast systems of medical treatment wliicli guide the practitioner. Mitlier 
the I^iclectic or the Iloiomopathic system could be substituted for 
what the old colleges teach, and would lill the entire space with 
immense improvement. 

An enlightened sentiment demands that every medical taillege 
should investigate, understand, and teach all therapeutic science that 
has been successfully established among the people by cx})erience. 
The world-wide fame of the Homicopatliic and Eclectic systems, their 
amj)le illustration in the works of their leading physicians, and their 
ample endorsement by popular approval, as well as the recoi’ds of hos- 
pitals, render their eontemptuous treatment by the old colleges utterly 
uiipardoiiable, and if such corporations were liable to prosecution 
for the abuse of these teachings, their chartors might be justly forfeited. 
Epually oironsive has been the conteni])tuous neglect and continued 
liostility in reference to the facts of animal inagnetisin, the demon- 
strations of clairvoyance, and healing of diseases in which the faculty 
bad failed by the untaught possessors of healing vital force. If those 
results had followed from the use of any clieiiiical drug, that drug 
Would have been immediately celebrated and brought into use, but 
coming from a tabooed department of knowledge, they have been 
misrepresented, denied, and concealed. We demand that no depart- 
ment of knowledge shall be assailed by collegiate hostility. 

The future will make still larger demands u[)oii the colleges for 
JJiogressive liberality, for greater changes than the Eclectic and 
Homeopatblc are coming. The foundations of medical science lie in 
Biology, — the science of life — resident in the nervous system, and 
centred in the brain. ‘ Up to the present time medicine has been 
<lenounced as not being a science, because its deep foundations have 
never been explored. The charge was unjust, for a science cannot 
be deprived of its honorable title because it is incomplete. TJiere 
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was astronomical science of great extent before the Coperiiican system 
appeared, and medicine was an imperfect science even before the dis- 
covery of Harvey, as it is a more advanced science to-day without a 
definite knowledge of the master organ of the human constitutiun, 
the brain, the knowledge of which is more important by far, than a 
knowledge of the function of the heart. 

The foundation of all life is ius^the nervous system, of whicli the 
brain is the emporium, and when this foundation is reached, the 
temple of medical science may be builded higher and wider than 
before. 

The discovery of the functions of the brain in 1841-42 constitutes 
in pom^ a revolution of all medical philosophy. It is not only a vast 
enlargement of physiology and pathology but a prolific source of 
new methods of practice and new methods of diagnosis. 

The [isychometric diagnosis derived from tlic new anthropology is 
destined to remove the greatest discredit of the medical art, its 
blundering fallibility in diagnosis, and this alone iiiiglit be regarded 
as a greater innovation than either tlie Eclectic or IToimepatldc system, 
for it not only brings immediate success in practice, but carries with 
it the promise of indelinite and endless future progress. 'flic 
psychometric method iij its facile operation not only surpasses the 
revelations of a hundred thousand laborious and horrid autopsies but 
forbids innumerable autopsies by securing the successful treatment 
C|f mysterious cases that have bal’Hed medical skill. 

Medical practice, diagnosis and pathology will advance in the 
light of Psychornetry, with a rapidity heretofore unlocked for, and 
as Psychornetry is competent to reveal with rapidity the j^ropertics of 
all medicines, its practical application will even surpass in (jon fre- 
quence of its easy facility, the very elaborate results of the method 
of Hahnemann. 

Moreover in the science of Saucogkomy, Physiology has a new 
birth, and a foundation is laid for methods of practice which iiave 
so wide an application that in warm climates the student of I'iieua- 
PKUTIC SAKCOCiNOMY armed with new methods of treatment may hnd 
these new methods to largely supersede all that has been accumu- 
lated ill twenty centuries of medical experience. Such is the opinion 
of the students of Theuapeutic Saucognomy at present in the in- 
fancy of its introduction. 

Is it not clear therefore, that the new era of Anthropology which 
introduces a new Biology, a new medical philosophy, a new diagnosis, 
and an unlimited command of the materia medica to rectify what we 
have, and to rapidly enlarge our resources, will make a greater 
change in the philosopliy and the practical aspect of medical science 
than anything that has ever occurred in medical history. 

Against all this the existing medical colleges which will not inves- 
tigate and will not tolerate the investigations of others stand as an 
immovable barrier, as the Roman Catholic Church once stood, a 
barrier against the api)roacli of astroiiom3% or as the French Academy 
for a brief time stood agaiust the discovery of Harvey. They repre- 
sent the snows of winter lingering in spring to keep down the vege- 
tation that the sunshine is calling forth. 
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Enlightened sentiment demands, that they shall cither perform 
rlieir duty or make room for those who will, that colleges shall culti- 
vate instead of repressing progressive science, that they shall recog- 
nize the cures made by the hundred thousand all over the world 
instead of closing their eyes and inflaming their jealousy, that they 
shall ])roinptly introduce into their cuiTicidum all valuable knowledge 
that has been demonstrated, and not abandon the richest treasures 
of science to the care of tlie unprofessional ])ublic, the druggists and 
the amateur practitioners, the ])enevolent individuals who cherish 
iVom benevolence the sciences which the pledged teachers of science 
liave shamefully abandoned. 

This is wluit the enlightened jniblic demand from the self-satislied 
and narrow-minded gentlemen who standing intrenched in corporate 
])()wer and wealthy endowment feel that they are not responsible to 
(he opinions of tlie enlightened. Will they respond? will^ they ex- 
tend courtesy nr justice to those they have ostracised, those whom the 
National Medical Association is eager to crush? As well might we 
expect a hereditary oligarchy to yield to the demands of a democracy, 
f)r (he Vatican to recognize the princijdes of religious liberty. 
Scornful silence is their uniform response to the demand of enlight- 
ened minds. The old colleges cannot be reformed in themselves. 
The only relief of the ])eople is to supersede them by new organiza- 
tions as Komaiiisni lias been superseded by Protestantism, for un- 
hending intolerance is the iniwritteii law of their existence, and they 
may starve or die bid’ore they will surrender. 

The demand of the enlightened cannot be met by any collegiate 
lefoj’in. The American Eclectic revolution could not have been in- 
itiated in any existing college, nor could the labors of Halinemanii 
have had any collegiate recognition. 

Ilefonn must come from the enlightened people and enlightened 
teachers who have been accustomed to exploring nature without 
fear. The discoverer, the pioneer in thought must organize the 
•movement for collegiate expi'essioii and ])ropagatioii. 

The antliropological revolution in the healing art which in embry- 
onic form existed in the Eclectic movement when I stood at the head 
of the college must now be fully organized for practical service and 
propagation in the college which has long been my ideal and wliicli I 
hoj)o to see in Boston. The able services already pledged to this 
movement give promise of success, but there is still room for men of 
ability, liberality and eiitlinsiasm to give tlieir services to the em- 
hodinient of the highest science of the age and from such I shall 
ever be pleased to hear. 


JIDaHace on Cboiution. 

The eminent spiritualist, Alfred Russell Wallace, has just pub- 
hshed a work which receives the following fair anej respectful notice 
in the Ne.w York Sini : — 

“ The most important contribution to the study of the origin of 
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specieis and the evolution of man which has been published since 
Darwin’s death is now offered us in “Darwinism,” by Alfred h. 
Wallace (Macmillans). It is well known that Mr. Wallace may 
fairly claim to have discovered, simultaneously with Darwin, the orio-. 
illation of species through the process of natural selection. It is 
equally well known that he dissents from Darwin’s view of the inthi- 
ence exercised by sexual selection, and tliat he also declines to acccjtt 
the Darwinian doctrine that man’s moral and intellectual faculties 
have been derived from rudiments in the lower animals, in the same 
manner and by the action of the same general laws as his physical 
structure has been derived. The ostensible purpose of the preseni 
book is to set forth in the light of the evidence and criticism accumu- 
lated since the propounding of Darwin’s theory the grounds of ]\Ir. 
Wallace's agreement and disagreement with his fellow naturalist. 
But the iiuthor’s real and most interesting purpose is to show that 
the theory which attributes to man a spiritual nature is not inconsis- 
tent with the theory of evolution. 

Darwin himself never marshalled more lucidly or with so much 
conciseness the ])roofs that the origin of species is due to desceiil 
with modilication through the action of natural selection. Nor lias 
any scientist more fully and explicitly acce])tcd Darwin’s conclusiou 
as to the essential identity of man’s hoiUltj xtvudurr with that of the 
higher mammalia and his descent from some ancestral form common 
to man and the Anthro])oid a]jes. To Mr. Wallace tlui evidence of 
such descent appears overwhelming and (foiicliisive. lie admits too, 
at least provisionally, as to the cause and niethod of such descent 
and niodilicatiou, that tlH‘ laws of variation and natural selection, 
acting through the struggle for existence, and the continual need of 
more perfect adaptation to the physical and biological cnvironmeiils, 
may have brought about lirst that perfection of bodily structure in 
wdiicli man is so far above all other animals, and in co-ordination with 
it the lai’ger and more develojied brain, I)}’ means of w'hich he hns 
been able to utilize tliat structnre in tlie more and more complete 
subjection of the whole animal and vegetable kingdoms. He 
acknowledges, with regard to the geological antKjiiity of the huiiuin 
race, tliat the origin of the s})ecies, Howo mpleihs^ may in accordance 
with the evidence, actual or reasonably expected, be pushed back as 
far as tlie Miocene period. He would, moreover, hx the birthjilace 
and cradle of the species in the enormous plateaux of Central Asia, 
which stretch from Persia across Thibet and Siberia to Manchuria. 
He would thus account for the failure to discover as yet the traces 
of the missing links in the chain of development or even unmistak- 
able traces of man’s existence in Tertiary times, because no part ol 
the world has been so entirely unexplored by the geologist as tlie 
great Central Asian plain. It also follows from this assumption as to 
birthplace that the Mongolian is the original type of man, and that 
the black and white types arose from the primeval migrations into 
soutliw'est Africa and northwest Europe. 

To account, however, for the bodily structure of man was only a 
part of tlie w^ork which Darwin attempted to accomplish. He also 
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essayed to derive the moral nature and mental faculties of man by 
gradual modification and development from the lower animals. Mr. 
Wallace states with the utmost clearness and fairness Darwin’s argu- 
ments upon this point. What Darwin undertook to show was, first, 
that the rudiments of most, if not of all, the mental and moral facul- 
ties of man can be detected in some animals, and, secondly, that in 
the lowest savages many of these faculties are very little advanced 
from the condition in which they appear in the higher animals. 
I'lius, according to Darwin, there is really no ga[) to be bridged over. 
The continuity between the higher animals and the higher races of 
men is, as ji matter of fact, unbroken and unmistakable. 

From this conception of the origin of man's moral and higher in- 
tellectual nature, Mr. Wallace utterly dissents. He begins by point- 
ing out that to prove continuity aiuTthe progressive development of 
tlie intellectual and moral faculties from animals to man is not the 
same as proving that these faculties have been developed by natural 
selection. Yet to j)rove this last proposition is absolutely essential 
to the siip])ort of Darwin's tlieory. It does not follow, because man’s 
pliysical structure has been developed from an animal form by nat- 
ural selection, that his mental nature also, even though developed 
pttri pasKH with it, has been developed by the same causes only. 
Some extra agency may have intervened at a particular stage of evo- 
lution. The hyjjothesis that some new agency has intervened is sus- 
tained by a ])hysical analog}'. Up to comparatively recent times it 
was supj)osed tiiat all the inodelliiigof the earth's surface, not directly 
<hie to volcanic action, was attributable to upheaval and. depression of 
land, combined with subaerial or marine denudation. It is now 
known that, although the action of these agencies has been continu- 
ous, yet at a certain period glacial action was superadded, and to this 
agency many ])henomena must be ascribed. It is not, therefore, to 
he assumed, without proof or against independent evidence, that the 
later stages of an apparently continuous development are necessarily 
due to exclusively the same causes as the earlier stages. 

Having thus endeavored to clear the way, Mr. Wallace undertakes 
to produce evidence against Darwin’s explanation of the origin of 
uiau‘’s intellectual and moral faculties, lie tries, in other words, to 
vshow that certain definite portions of man’s mental and moral nature 
could not have been developed by variation and natural selection 
alone, and that, therefore, some other influence, law, or agency is 
needed to account for them. He proceeds to examine, in turn, the 
mathematical, musical, and artistic faculties, and he certainly succeeds 
in demonstrating that their successive stages of improvement bear 
no relation to the life or death of their possessors; no relation to 
the struggles of tribe with tribe, or nation with nation ; no relation 
to the ultimate survival of one race and the extinction of another. 
But if this be so, the evolution of these faculties is inexplicable by 
the Darwinian theory of natural selection, whose fundamental prin- 
ciples are, fii^st, that only variations useful to the individual or the 
species are preserved in the struggle for life ; second, that no creature 
can be improved beyond its necessities for the time being ; third, 
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that the law is of the utmost rigor, and works by life and detith, and 
by the survival of the fittest. 

Mr. Wallace goes on to advance a second independent proof that 
the mathematical, musical, and artistic faculties have not been de- 
veloped under the law of natural selection. From the nature of that 
law it follows that the amount of variation among the individuals of 
a species (with regard to a particular useful quality) is small. It is 
found to be about one-fifth or one-si:|th of the mean value. That is, 
if the mean value were represented by one hundred, the variations 
would range from eighty to one hundred and twenty. Wit': the 
mathematical, musical, and artistic faculties of civilized man the case 
is very different. As to the mathematical faculty, for instance, 
fewer, probably, than one in a hundred really possess it, and the vari- 
ation in the faculty itself between a first-class mathematician and or- 
dinary people cannot be estimated at less than a hundred and perhaps 
a thousand fold. Again, the variations in the amount of artistic 
faculty are at least fifty or a hundred fc^ld, and the special faculty of 
the great musical composer must be regarded as many hundreds or 
perhaps thousands of times greater than that of the ordinary unmusi 
cal person. There are other faculties whose development cannot be 
attributed to natural selection, and with regard to which the amount 
of variation immeasurably exceeds that observed in the obviously 
useful qualities. Among these Mr. Wallace mentions the metaphys- 
ical faculty, of which savages possess no appreciable rudiment, and 
the faculty for wit and humor, which is almost unknown among.the 
lower races of mankind. 

Here, then, the author has brought forward several characteristics 
of civilized man, each of which he insists is totally inconsistent with 
any action of the Darwinian law of natural selection in their evolu- 
tion. His deduction is that such special faculties point to the exist- 
ence in man of something which he has not derived from his animal 
progenitors — something which the author would describe as being 
of a spiritual essence or nature, capable of progressive development 
under favorable conditions. But how does Mr. Wallace answer the 
objection that the admitted continuity of man's progress from the 
brute does not admit of the introduction of new causes, and that we 
have no evidence of the sudden change of nature which such intro- 
duction would bring about ? His answer is that, as his reference to 
glacial action has shown, it is a fallacy to assume that new causes 
necessarily involve any breach of continuity or any abrupt change. 
He contends, moreover, that there are at least three stages in the de- 
velopment of the organic world when some new cause or power must 
have come into action. The first stage is the change from inorganic 
to organic, when the earliest vegetable cell, or the living protoplasm 
out of which it arose, first appeared. Here Mr. Wallace sees indica- 
tions of a new power at work, which he would term vitality, since it 
gives to certain forms of matter all those characters and properties 
which constitute life. The next strge is the introduction of sensa- 
tion or consciousness, constituting the fundamental distinction be- 
tween the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Here we have the cer- 
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tainty that something new has arisen, a being whose nascent con- 
sciousness has gone on increasing in power and definiteness till it has 
culminated in the higher animals. To Mr. Wallace’s mind there is 
no satisfaction in the verbal explanation that animal life is the result 
of the molecular forces of the protoplasm. 

The third stage in the development of the organic world, where, 
according to Mr. Wallace, some new cause or power must necessarily 
have intervened, is the emergence in man of a number of the char- 
acteristic and noble faculties which raise him furthest above the 
brutes and open up 2)ossibilities of almost iiidclinite advancement. 
It is these faculties which, as we have seen, could not, in Mr. Wal- 
lace's opinion, liave been evolved by means of the same laws which 
have determined the progressive evolution of the world in general, 
and of man's physical organism in particular. 

What, now, is Mr. Wallace's conclusion? It is that these three 
distinct stages of j>rogress from the inorganic world of matter and 
motion up to man point clearly to an unseen universe — to a world 
of spirit to which the world of matter is altogether subordinate. 
This conclusion involves no necessary infraction of the law of contin- 
uity in physical or mental evolution. It involves simply the assump- 
lioii — indispensably* to explain the existence of faculties not to be 
accounted for by natural selection — that at the several stages of pro- 
gress mentioned a change in essential nature took place, due probably 
to causes of a higlier order than those of the material universe — a 
chaise none the loss leal because imperceptible at the ])oiiit of origin, 
like the change of a curve in which a body is moving when the appli- 
cation of a new force causes a slight dellcctiou. Mr. Wallace, in 
fine, has {irrivcd at the conviction that there are indeed more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our new evolutionary 
])hilosophy, and that the Darwinian theory, even when carried to its 
extreme logical outcome, not only does not oppose, but decidedly 
supports, a belief in the spiritual nature of man.'' 

t 

Notwitbstanding the conjoint authority of Wallace and Darwin, I 
cannot realize that there is suflicient evidence of the origin of species 
by i)hysical causes alone. In Therapeutic Sarcognomy I have fully 
shown that life comes from the spiritual, not the material world. 

That spiritual fountain of life has not yet been investigated by 
scientists. They would ignore it entirely, and in doing so run into 
extreme absurdities, as I have shown. Mr. Wallace takes a step in 
advance by admitting a spiritual inllux of life and consciousness in 
three epochs, leaving all the rest to physical evolution. To me his 
admission appears insufficient, and physical evolution, although it pre- 
serves, modifies, and adapts, is not sustained yet by observation, as the 
sole source of species, since the millionH of mhmuf Unkn wjiich must 
have existed if this doctrine were true have not been found. Bald, 
^logmatic assertion is no substitute for facts, and the facts are not yet 
produced. 

Darwin’s long and laborious study of facts to sustain his liypoth- 
esis impressed his mind unduly with .their force and encouraged him 
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finally to say at the end of his “ Origin of Species,” “I should infer 
from analogy that probably all the organic beings which have ever 
lived on this earth have descended from some one primordial form 
into which life was firai hreathedf^ 

Tliis is a lame conclusion, for he should have carried out the 
tlieory and dispensed with any spiritual influx of life as rigid mate- 
rialists do. But it was extravagant enough to suppose that man 
could be a descendant from a worm or insect. 

He candidly states the objections to his theory as follows: ‘‘As 
on the theory of natural selection an interminable number of iutei- 
inediate forms must have existed, linking together all the species in 
each group by gradations as fine as our present varieties, it may ho 
asked, why do we not see these linking forms all around us? Why 
are nut all organic beings blended together in an inextricable cliaos ? 
. . . On this doctrine of the extermination of an infinitude of coniiocl- 
ing links between the living and extinct inhabitants of the world, 
and at each succt\ssiv(^ period between tlie extinct and still older 
species, why is not every geological formation charged with such 
links? Why does not every collection of fossil remains afford plain 
evidence of the gradation and mutation of the forms of life? We 
meet with no such evidence, and this is the most obvious and for- 
cible of the many ohjcctions which may be urged against my thoory. 
Why do we not find great jn’les of strata benealli the Silurian sys- 
tem, stored with tlie remains of the progenitors of tlie Silurian 
grouj)s of fossils? For certainly on my theory sucli strata must 
somewhere have been dejiosited at these ancient and utterly un- 
known epochs in the world’s history. I can answer these (piestions 
and grave objections only on the sappoHitvni that the geological 
record is far more im])erfect than most geologists believe. . . . 
That tlie geological record is imperfect all will admit, but tliat it 
is imperfect to the degree which I require few will be inclined In 
admit.” 

Very true, but why should we reject the testimony of the vevy ex- 
tensive record tliat we liavc, upon the blind assumption that there 
may be another record which has not been found ? Hypotheses 
should not be used to overthrow facts. 

The arguments and probabilities by which he endeavors to over- 
tlirow the testimony of the rocks show only a passihiliti/ in behalf of 
his theory — a possibility which differs widely from certainty, aiul 
which would not have been so widely accepted by scientists, but for 
the fact that a rigid materialism pervades the ranks of scientists, and 
produces an urgent need for something to give it support. Darwin- 
ism supplied that need. It was not in advance of the spirit of the 
age, and therefore it was successful. A doctrine far in advance of 
the spirit of the age has no cotemporary success, however well it may 
be demonstrated. In the present stage of philosophic thought the 
popularity of Darwinism is an argument against it. It is due to tlie 
fact that Darwinism is very attractive to superficial and dogmatic 
thinkers, because it solves in an easy, off-hand way problems which 
are beyond the present grasp of science. 
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A writer in the Ronton Ilernld says that ‘‘the most persistent op- 
position to the theory of natural selection has hitherto come from 
men of science in America, and it is not difficult to imagine the 
position which will be taken in regard to Mr. Wallace’s “proofs 
of variation.” “ Very well,” it will be said, “but of what kind 
are your variations? Are we to understand that by mere changes 
ill tlie size of organs you can in the course of time totally alter 
the whole character of an animal? Wlmt would be said of a pro- 
posal to turn a pocket barometer into a watch, or a chair into a 
barrel organ by merely varying the size of the parts? What is 
needed for the ascent of organisms and tlie development of species 
is not variations of size, but variations of structural character. It 
is in its inability to show or account for these that l')arwinism 
fails.*' 

^Ir. Wallace has retained his hold on the scientilic class by 
yielding largely to Darwinism and is thus enabled to secure their 
lespectful attention to a spiritual doclrine by advancing its claims 
ill a very modest ^yay — mprcly claiming some higher power than 
the ])hvsical for the beginning of vegetalde life, the origin of animal 
lil'(‘ and tlu‘ development ol the higher faculties of man. If he 
luid spoken more fully and freely of the s])iritual universe he 
would liave found the scientists generally disposed to ignore his 
labors. 


€l)t of 

The mesmeric or magnetic power under the new name of llypnot* 
Ism is undergoing careful t*x|)erimeiits, which are no longer thrush 
aside as incredible. Dr. (lari du Prel has pul)lished a ])ainphlet on this 
subject in which the psychic power over organic life had some good 
illustrations. 

“ As an exain])le he cites an experiment made by Prof. Kraft't- 
Kbiny, of (fray, in tlie jiresence of Prof. Lipp. The subject being 
in the 2nd hypnotic stage, a letter cut out of zinc was pressed upon 
tlie back and an order given that upon that place a blood-red spot 
vshould apjiear on the next day. The neck and back of the subject 
were carefully bandaged and sealed, to avoid their being tampered 
with. At the appointed time the seals were removed by the Pro- 
fessor in tlie presence of a number of medical men, and the ex- 
pected wound found, which is described in detail, and was carefully 
watched and noted until healed and the skin formed. 

“ Several other experiments in the formation of artificial wounds 
have been made with a like result. 

What conclusion is to be drawn from these experiments ? In 
the first place, clearly, that here there can be no question of the vol- 
untary domination of the organic functions of the subject by the 
operator. Magic cannot be attributed to him. His will is only 
the remote cause — only indirectly interested in the result. He 
only awakes in the subject the idea of a commanded organic 
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change ; but tlie real working agent can only be the will of the 
subject, aroused by the implanted idea, and also the unconscious 
will; for the organic changes arc beyond the power of the con- 
scious will. 

“ Now if the hyjmotiser can influence and guide in a given 
direction the organising capacity of the transcendental subject, lie 
can, without doubt, inlluence the remaining transcendental capaci- 
ties of the soul and imjiart to them an absolute direction. 

“ Having arrived at this conclusion. Dr. Prel proceeds to experi- 
ment upon the medium, Ijina, who is also clairvoyant — this being 
a necessary condition. The medium is put to sleep and ordered, 
in her ordinary sleep of the following night, to dream of a certain 
person, to remember the dream, and to relate it the next day. 
The experiment succeeded entirely. Lina dreams all night of 
the person mentioned, greatly to her surprise, and relates the 
dream circumstantially the next day. 

‘‘This experiment j)roves the ])ossibility of such post-liypuotie 
commands; but it is probably a comlitioii precedent that the 
medium should lie inclined to somnambulism, as was the ease 
with this one. 

“As opportunities for further experiments in this direction 
were wanting, Dr. Prel tried another form. He wr®te an order 
that Inna should retain in her memory, repeat and translate certain 
Latin and Greek words which should be read to her during liyj)notic 
sleep. Two trials of this were made; the first failed, because the 
operator departed so far from the intention of Dr. Prel as only to 
think the words instead of speaking them. The medium was inat- 
tentive, laughing and talked, and so there was no result. 

“ A week later, the attempt was renewed, and the words road 
aloud. After the reading, the medium was awakened, and was, as 
usual, quite unconscious of what had taken place ; a meal was eaten, 
different topics of conversation introduced, and only after a lapse oi 
some time did the examination begin. The Doctor read, quite Ir- 
regularly, the German Avords, when to the surprise of the ex[)eri- 
menters and to her own extreme astonishment, the medium gave the 
Latin and Greek translations of seventeen of the words ; of the 
other D), some she knew nothing of, others only the first syllabic, 
and these she had refused to listen to, as had been shown by her im- 
patient gestures.” 

Such ex[)criments as the foregoing illustrate the facility Avith 
Avhich spiritual i)henomena may be modified or controlled by the strong 
Avill of parties engaged in them. They also show how the miracul- 
ous cures of Avhich so many have been published recently may be 
produced in passively receptive subjects. 

The wonderful power of the vital nervaura was admirably illustrat- 
ed by Dr. A. Mueller in the A\iiffrnlamm MeAliml Journal of March 
last. Dr. M. is said to have discovered an antidote for snake- 
j^oison in liquor strychnim, but has sufficient liberality to recognise 
another antidote in the following letter to the AuHfraUman Jlrdtrul 
Journal, 
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SNAKE-POISON. 

Slu, — Under the above heading, iu your issue of last January, 
John Reid, M.A., M.D., presents, in the sliape of some old facts what 
is apparently intended as a sort of conundrum for the readers of the 
Gazette. As the letter appears to have been written with the object 
of eliciting comments, and as Dr. Reid de)es not attemj)t to solve 
the problem he submits, I will, with your kind permission try to do 
s(j. On the experiments he relates with Cobra i)oison on dogs, it is 
unnecessary to dwell. If their object was to demonstrate afresh the 
well-known fatal effects of this poison, they were, though quite un- 
necessary, certainly very successful; for all the inifortunate canines 
were speedily despatched. Side by side with these experiments, Dr. 
Reid cites from Sir John Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs the case of a 
gardener bitten by a Cobra and rescued, when apparently on the 
point of deatli, by a fakir who for three hours prayed over him, and 
waved a dagger over the expiring man’s head. If this ease was the 
only one of the kind on record, we might well hestitate to believe 
in its actual occurrence ; but I recollect, and others have related, 
vsiinilar ones, and it is undeniable that snake-bite is occasionally 
cared in India by such apparently “miraculous” means. Science, 
ijow.ever, knows no miracles. If we believe it is done, the task 
devolves on us of explaining how it is done, and what “ virtue ” 
there is in prayers and the mere waving of a dagger over a man’s 
head. To assume, as Dr. Reid implies, that such cases would have 
terminated favourably if entirely left to themselves, is merely shirk- 
ing the task. To accomplish it we must first define the exact 
pathological condition of a person dying from snake-bite, and then 
ascertain by what mysterious power these fakirs are able to turn the 
tide of death in such cases. 1 have already shown conclusively in 
these columns and elsewhere, that snake-poison causes torpor and 
paralysis of motor-nerve centres, and that this action is purely dyn- 
amic force, but not tissue-destroying. To the next (j^uestion that sug- 
gests itself, whether there is at the disposal of these fakirs or of any 
human being a force or power capable , of rousing the torjiid nerve 
cells into action, a decidedly affiriiiative answer may be given. So- 
called “exact” science has until very lately ignored the existence of 
this force, and I should not have ventured to mention it even in 
your columns if modern psychological research, both in Europe 
and America, had not at last enforced a tardy recognition of its ex- 
istence, thus opening up vast lields of research hitherto not dreamt 
^>f in our n^aterialistic philosophy. Thousands of years before our 
Christian era, it was known to our Aryan ancestors under the Sanskrit 
name of akasa, or the life-principle, the life-giving fluid or medium ; 
and early in this century Baron von Reichenbach demonstrated its 
existence by a series of most interesting experiments. In a room 
from which the faintest ray of light had been excluded, his sensitives 
ov clairvoyants described it as issuing from the tips of his lingers 
and from his eyes in the form of bluish or yellowish ilame-like eman- 
^fions, and as enveloping his body in a cloud or aura of the same 
colour. These emanations were fuither described as differing both 
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in colour and intensity with different individuals introduced into the 
room. Von Reichenbach also ascertained from these sensitives tliat 
emanations similar in appearance Avere issuing constantly from mag- 
nets he presented before them ; hence the name of vital or animal 
magnetism has been given to this force, although Reichenbach him- 
self proposed to call it ‘‘ Od,” a name occuring in ancient books of 
the Cabala. To this force, which numberless experiments havi* 
proven to be communicable without contact, the recovery in the case 
of snake-bite cited by Dr. Reid must be ascribed. Jn ])aralysis not re- 
sulting from organic disease and structural change of the nerve-tissue, 
it is now under the name of massage a recognised and effee.tive 
remedial agent : but this coarse method of employing it is typical 
of the imperfect and merely rudimentary knowledge we possess of 
its vast potencies tliat Avill, no doubt, cause it hereafter to become 
one of the most powerful means of alleviating and curing disease 
in the hands of the skillful physician when he lias become a true 
healer. By concentrating in the act of prayer all his mental energy 
and will ])Ower on the object he had in view, and mechanically hy 
waving his dagger over the dying gardener’s head, Lullabhy, thti op- 
erator in the case referred to, threw his own “akasa” into tlu! iiiaifs 
body, and caused the torjiid nerve-cells to resume their proper func- 
tion in the same way, but only more slowly and less surely than a 
few hypodermic in jections of Liq. Strychnia' would have done. In 
conclusion, Dr. Reid must excuse my ex] messing dissent from liiiiu 
when he writes: ‘‘‘If this, (namely recovery) is the natural cours(* 
of snake-bite (without stimulants, tSic.), it bears out Travers, wliou 
he says, ‘that sleep will kill where alchohol destroys.’ ” My own 
experience has forced on me tlie conclusion that the natural course 
of snake-bite iimiriably is death, if the poison is absorbed in ordin- 
ary quantity, and not checked and counteracted. The 24,000 victims 
of it last year, in India, according to official records, are also a ter- 
rible proof in point. In the (piotation from Travers surely the word 
“save or restore,’’ should stand for kill, as the man was restored dur- 
ing, or as Dr. Reid seems to imply, by his sleep, as the words otlier- 
wise do not apply at all. Finally as to alcoholic stimulants in 
snake-bite, J quite agree with Dr. Reid. They are Useless in small 
quantities; Avoi.>e than useless in large ones ; and 1 never administ- 
er them except in the stage of recovery, and then very moderately. 

Yoins truly, 

A. MuellePv, M.D. 

Vnekandandab, Victoria, Feb. 1889. 

DEAIONSTRATl VE EXmiUIJM ENTS. 

Last January the Psychological society of Munich held a seanco 
with about 800 attendants, from scientific and social circles. Barun 
von Schrenck-Notzing read a paper on the “ Present position of scien- 
tific investigation in regard to Hypnotism and suggestion,” followed by 
an Jiour and a half of experimental demonstrations, said to have been 
brilliantly successful, even pleasing the Professors and physicians 
XU’esent. There were eight subjects, one of them the Baron von 
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l^oyssl made a great display of dramatic power in the hypnotic 
stale. The physicians j)resent engaged in testing and demonstrating 
the reality of the hypnotic state. Such experiments as these arc 
stepping stones to enable the profession to advance into that vast 
realm of science which they have ignored into which the Jouunae 
OF ^Ian lias sought to lead them. 


Cor^ojjcratioit of tl^e JlDorlD. 

(tEOKGE Caiivextek, of South Iknd, Indiana gives in the 

Hdter Way of July 27th, the following interesting statements: 

Jn 1848 1 was travelling westward on the prairie west of Beloit, 
Wis., (about four hundred miles from my hpme in Ohio) in company 
witli a friend in l^earch of a place to practice medicine. J had left a 
young wife in care of my uncle — an old experienced physician — 
ill good health and without care or anxiety. We were within one 
day’s drive of our objective point, (ialena. 111., when at midday, 
while driving listlessly along with nothing, not even a tree or a. 
shrub to attract my attention, 1 was caused to stop my team and a 
voice hardly audible to me said, “ Go home your wife is sick and 
they think she is dying.” I said to my companion, “ I must go homo ; 
IMiila is sick.” We turned around and retraced our steps. 

On arriving home I found my wife sick nigh unto death, and call- 
ing ior me. I learned that at the time I heard the call, the day and 
hour, the friends thought her dying. The probabilities were that 
she could not survive another day, when 1 arrived home. She re- 
covered speedily. By all who know of the facts my call home was 
thought wonderful. 

1 explained it on the principles of mesmerism, not knowing any- 
thing of spiritual communication at that time. 

During the winter of 1852, I was attending the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor, and was relating some of my ex])eriences 
to a lawyer from Syracuse, N. Y., who requested of me the privilege 
of investigating the phenomena if any occurred, of the occult force, 
attending me at times, f stated to liini I expected to be notified 
horn my home in Ohio of any occurrence that might be of import- 
aiice, and would give him notice of any communications from there 
in time to prove its truth or falsity. 

A few days thereafter when I came from my room, 1 said to ]\Ir. 
Avery : “ 1 have received word from home this morning. My little 
daughter is sick and my wife has sent for my uncle five miles away, 
and I shall receive a letter this evening to that effect.” By his re- 
quest a committee was appointed to await upon me through the 
day and not let me out of sight a moment till after the mail should 
be received. These things were known to the professors and class, 
;Uid talked much of. We went to the post oflBce that evening and 
uuj Hired if there was a letter for me. There was. T requested 
d to be delivered to my escort, and he handed it to Mr. Avery. 
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In it lie read: “Mary was taken very sick in the night, ^nd f 
have sent for uncle this morning.” 

The next morning I announced another letter on the road, in 
which it would state uncle came yesterday and pronounced the 
case measles. No danger; will not call again unless sent for. 
The same process of espionage was had through the day, and a 
letter received at evening mail and handed unopened to Mr. 
Avery for perusal ; and in it was found the message as given in 
the morning. I and my peculiar gift became tlfe theme of con- 
versation in the hotel and college for many days. I was a nies- 
merizer and clairvoyant, or so considered. I wish to relate one 
more little incident which occurred at the house of a stranger, the 
name at this distance is fqggotten : 

Two little girls of the ages of about seven and eleven, were sitting 
around a stand — one of those old fashioned ones, square, heavy aiu! 
solid. They held their hands on the top, and it began to move. I 
asked them to talk to it. The eldest said, “ Please get up on two 
legs.” It immediately rose up. “Now get up on o]ie leg again.*' 
It obeyed. 1 asked to have it leap off of the door. It did so and 
j fell in a broken heap on the floor, which frightened the children veyv 
^ much. 1 assured them, however, and j)roinised to have the stand re- 
paired, etc. From that time for several years I was thrown out of 
opportunities for investigation of occultism, till about twenty .years 
ago, when we held seances at my house, where we had many wonder- 
ful incidents of manifestation of a power that claimed to be from 
spirits of men returning to demonsti-alo a conscious existence beyond 
the grave. Some of them were very useful to me in my profession, 
two of wliicli 1 will relate : *’ 

I had just come in from visiting a little patient who was very sick, 
and found my wife writing witli tlie plaiichette. 1 asked tlic spirit 
who he was. lie said, “ Your father,” I said, “ Please give me your 
napie.” His reply, “ Jesse Carpenter.” “ Will you give me youi 
middle letter?” He did not. “Well, if you are my father have 
you been with me on my visits to see the sick?” “Yes.” “Did I 
give the right medicine to that child?” “ No." “ What was wrong?" 
“ The opium in the powders.” “ Will it hurt the child ? ” “Ish): 
but it won't b'' an}" better in the morning.'’ “ B[ad I better go tmd 
change the treatment ? " “ No ; they will tliiiil^ you vacillating and 

be frightened ; let it be and correct it in your morning call." I did 
so and all was well. ^ 

A few days thereafter I was called into the country to see a little 
girl in a family of one^f my old patroiiiS. I dfegnosed the case to 
be a fever which was prevailing m an epidemic, and very fatal. Al- 
most all who were attacked died. We doctors were in despair over 
our lack of success in treating it. I said to the mother, “ Mrs. 
Deems your daughter lias the enteric fever,^ and if she recovers at all 
it will take severa$^"eeks.” Hert'eply was: “She is in your hands: 
do your best.” I seated myself at a table* and tore some little papers 
for powders ; takiflg my case I reached for my bottle of calomel, when 
my hand and arm were seized with convulsions so rapid I could 
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scarcely sap the motions. I could not control it. I had never been 
aifected tnus before. I knew I was in health ; tlien what could it 
iiKiau? I stopjjed to look around tost e it’ J had been observed, fear- 
ful that Mrs. Deems would think I was intoxicated, but she had not 
observed my behaviour. Well, thought I, I shall wait and see if you 
won’t let me use my knowledge ; 1 will use yours, so just do as you 
please. 

My hand became steady and chose from the case two articles such 
as I had never used before for any similar case. I put up the powders 
and said : “ Mrs. Deems, you will please, give one every three hours 
till I come — will be here early,” and left. Well, anxiety is scarcely 
the name for my feelings until the next day. Was early there and 
found my little patient playing in the yard ~ well and from that day 
oil I lost no more cases of enteric fever, thanks to spirit help. 

Now twenty and more years are passed, and the angel world has 
helped me to lielp thousands of suffering ones. And so the work 
goes on. Why should 1 not be a spiritualist? I am, through and 
through. 


Moncurk D: Conway, in the Open Court gives the following re- 
collections of Carlyle. Speaking of Unitarianism, he said : — 

“ I never cared much for Unitarianism. The best men I have 
known go that far must needs go much farther.” ^ 

‘‘ When he was at Edinburgh, on the bccasion of his installation as 
Lord Rector of the University, I was with him a good deal, and re- 
marked his restlessness under the incidental religious ceremonies. I 
can readily believe the following story of whose truth I was assured 
by a Scotch gentleman . Carlyle was invited to pass some days in a 
country-town, in Scotland, with an old college-mate. They had been 
fellow-skejitics, and many a time had between them disposed of 
Christianity. But his old friend had become rich, the leading man 
in town, and naturally a zealous supporter of the kirk. Tie invited 
the parsons and demons to meet Carlyle at dinner. According to 
usage the host said, grace himself; it was grace so long, unctuous, 
canting, that Carlyle could not stand it, but broke in with — ‘Oh, 
i'" , this is damnable ! ’ 

His youth had been devoted to preparation for a profession, — 
that of the Pulpit, — '‘from \Yluch he had to turn at the moment when 
family and friends were ready to lidier him with j^laudits on a career 
whose splendor tvas prophesied By his genius. He had made des- 
])erate efforts ^o find some way of honestly remaining in the old 
homestead of faith; but all had been in vain; and it was no doubt 
this experience which broke out iii rebuke of his bollege comrade in 
skepticism, who had sold his soul to the tillage parsons and deacons 
for the fine mansion to which had visited his frieiiA. 

‘‘When Carlyle’s supernatural visions faded, they left him a 
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peasant, surrounded by poor and ignorant people, and without eitliei- 
capacity or taste for the career of a man of the world. 

“ Scotch skepticism is generally more keen and incisWe than that 
whicli one meets in England. In conversation Carlyle was sonu' 
times so bitter against Christianity that it appeared as if he felt a 
sense of personal wrong. One evening, talking of William Maccall, 
with whom John Stirling had a notable correspondence, Carlyle said : 
“ 1 remember Maccall ; I have lost sight of him, but remember a vig- 
orous way of expressing himself. I recall his breaking out in con- 
versation about elevating the people ; “ What can you do for a people 
whose God is a dead Jew ! '■ A fair enough question. If I luid nn 
way the world would hear a pretty stern command — Exit Clirist ! ' 

‘‘One Christmas evening he said: ‘1 observed some folk at the 
corner a little drunker than usual this morning. Then 1 remeinbei ed 
it was the birthday of their Redeemer. 

was present one evening when some one asked: ‘Mr. Carlyle, 
can you believe that all these ignorant and brutal millions of people 
are destined to live forever?' ‘Let us hope //of,’ was the emphatic 
veply. 

“He had never been in a church of any kind since the visit to 
South Place already alluded to, wlien one day in the country, he was 
})ersuaded by some ladies to go and hear a famous Methodist, lit* 
returned furious about the prayer, which he summed u[) in these 
words; ‘O Lord, Thou hast ])lenty of treacle, — send us down ii 
flood of it I ’ 

“To Sir James Steplien he said: “ J1iat tire is rathoj* hot. It 
seems a curious thing that people should have believed that they were 
to be punished by fire.'’ “The belief,” said Sir James, “ came from a 
time of cruel and savage punishments.” “Tt would be veiy uncom- 
fortable to continue in that grate through eternity ; and yet inv 
father, one of the ablest men I ever knew, believed that such would 
be the fate of most people, — he believed it as much as his own exis 
temce.” 

“His disbelief of the Christian scheme was complete and final. In- 
deed, though myself a heretic, I have at times thought that Carlyle's 
character might have been more humanized had he felt deeper sym- 
pathy with the spirit wliich has imperfectly and superstitiously, yet 
with a true auci teiidei’ sentiment, found its expression in the Legend 
of Jesus.” 


Cljriitftiamtp in S^n&ia^ 

Letters on this subject from W. S. Caine, M.D. of India give 
some interesting information whicli as the writer is himself a (Chris- 
tian cannot be suspected of any prejudice against the missonary 
labors. In letter No. 9, he says : 

“ I have naturally felt much interest with regard to the attitude of 
this new National Party towards Christianity, and I have endeavoured 
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to discover what is the bent of the mind of the Anglicised Indians 
towards religion. It is quite clear they are not in any way attracted 
to Christianity, although they have abandoned the polytheistic faith 
of their fathers. They do not separate themselves iVoni (jiitward 
observances — the ties of caste are too strong for that — but when 
tlicy do, they join the Brahino, or the Arya-Somaj, or become Theo- 
sophists. It is a melancholy fact that altliough the powerful and 
wealthy missionary organization of India has borne so large a share 
in the education of the natives, the number of young men educated 
by them who become (diristians is an almost imperceptible fraction, 
llie work wliich missionaries do in the way of eAbicathm is beyond 
])raise, viewed as eihication simply; but so far as turning young men 
into live Christians is concerned, their failure is complete and unmis- 
tuk cable.'’ 

Again he says: Tiiere are 130 students working up to the Uni- 
versity, <)5 of whom are graduates. Nearly all these youths come in 
from a, school in Lahore lionneeted with the mission. The state of 
tlicir minds towards religion is aptly suggested in a ])aragrapli of the 
i'cj)ort of the college, wliich says, ‘One of tlie briglitest and most 
jMomising <d’ the students said not long ago — voicing the sentiments 
«)f bis class-fellows ; “We do not believe in Hinduism ; we have no 
v(4igion now, we an^ looking for a religion.'’ I do not know how 
many of the 1,500 delegates at the National Congress were Christians, 
bill at Madras last year, out of 007 delegates there were only 11 
Christians! I am quite sure that at least half these delegates liave 
been edu(*ated in missionary schools and ( Oiristianity. Kdiicated 
India is Hooking for a religion’ but turns its back on (Oirisl and Ilis 
teaching, as jiresented to liiin by the missionary. Tlicre is nothing 
more distasteful to me than (‘.riticising any branch of (liristian 
labor unfavorably, but the mori* I see of (Oiristian. missionary work 
ill different parts of the world, and in India in particular, tlfe less 
.satistied I am able to feel with its realized results.” 

in another part of the report Mr. Caine says: “There are alto- 
gether 405 salaried persons, men and women, at work in the Baptist 
iMissons in India. If the (^)mmittee of the Baptist Missionary 
Society arc satisfied with the one and a half converts to eacli salaried 
official in eight years they are easy to please. Bearing in mind the 
fact tliat Baptist churches only admit to membershi[) persons of dis- 
creet age, on profession of conversion, I do not believe that any of 
the recognized inis.sionarv societies in India can sJiow any bcttei* 
result for their labors, I was at Sunday morning service in the 
hoinbay Cdiapel in January, 1888. Tht^rr were sir persons present^ ui- 
<‘hoi‘nu/ nij/ (hiKf/Itter and jnpself; 1 was there again in Novmnber, 
1888, and tlie congregation was fonrteen^ Inelndlnp //?// wife and 
nif/self. The annual report gives the memiership of this church as 

Wliat I cannot get answered by anyone is, why a church like the 
ih-iptist church at Agra which has got forty members cannot get forty 
more ; but, in so long a period as eight years, should actually dribble 
back to thirty-eight ? Or, why the church at Serampore, with eighty- 
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five, should not go on to two hundred, instead of going back to 
twenty-four ? We have been sowing seed and putting in leaven at 
Serainpore for a hundred years, to find ourselves at the end of tliat 
time with twenty-four native Christians in the church, the majority 
of whom are receiving pecuniary benefit. We find seven other Ra])- 
tist churches, whose forty-one missionaries and evangelists have been 
sowing seed for the last ten years, with the result of reducing the 
Church membership by 240.” 

‘‘ House of Commons, March 2, 1889. ‘‘ W. S. Caine.” 


lUemacftaltle for 

“ The New Ideal,” an earnest and vigorous monthly devoted to 
progi'ess and radical thought, which is regarded as the successor of 
the agnostic Index, but has a warmer interest in human welfare, has 
some very striking remarks in its August No. as follows : 

With those who — through the long, unmistakable lethargy of 
the church in the past, so far as is concerned all really imtcfical work 
for the social good — have been driven of late years to attempt all 
important reform movements wholly outside of organized religion, ' 
it is often to-day a question whether any really good and pcrmanenl 
outcome is reasonably to be expected from the present growing 

evangelical ” socialistic agitation. The following recent word from 
a correspondent, in this connection, is therefore not without interest 

— nor without emphasis, either, coming as it does from a recognized 
prominent constructive social worker, yet one who, in his own relig- 
ious and humanitarian belief, is entirely outside of all popular 

Christian ” dogmas : 

I find that there is more life, earnestness, and concern for the 
masses, within the evangelical Christian bodies, than almost anv- 
where else ; much more, certainly, than within the Unitarian body 

— the most selfish of all, in my experience. Though not believing 
a single distinctively Christian dogma, I hail the present active evan- 
gelical interest in Socialism, as by far the most promising sign <d 
the times. A religious incentive is, undeniably, the must powerful ol 
all.” 

“We do not see how any one can question the above. Every 
word of it is sound. Observe that we are not speaking of “ theol- 
ogy ” here, but of interest. And the “ evangelical ” interest is, every 
time, the devoted and self-sacrificing interest, no matter to what end 
it applies itself. It has been the curse of “ Unitarianism,” and <d 
Liberal Religion generally, that with its growth out of “ dogma ” it 
lias grown ui to a carelessness, a callousness, a “selfishness ” (as our 
correspondent puts it), ten times over more culpable and progress- 
blocking than the church’s continued foolisliness .and wilfulncss m 
exploded dogma lioldiiig. It remains to be seen whether “ Free 
ligion,” after its recent brilliant pyrotechnic show in Tremoid 
Temple, is currently and in practical ways to bestir itself at all, or 
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whether it is, after all, to allow the despised “ churches ” to go ahead 
and really save the world, while itself now sits back in the ‘‘lethargy'’ 
it so long has deprecated in Christainity, and, hugging its “ freedom 
of thought,’' permit humanity to die a slave in its life. It is time 
to awake, brothers.'’ 

May not these suggestions have a wider application ? How much 
of practical interest in human progress has thus far appeared in the 
ranks of spiritualists or shown itself in contributions to any efficient 
measures for benevolent progress. Benevolent iini)ulses are seldom 
associated with pecuniary ability. 

The foregoing views are further illustrated by the following com- 
mends on llnitarianism in the Boston Herald. 

‘‘A distinguished liberal clergyman, states that in 1853 a creed 
Avas substantially adopted by the Unitarians, in convention assembled 
ill this city, which emphasizes the supernatural origin of ( diristianity, 
and has never been repealed. The contest in this body now going on 
between the naturalists and the supernaturalists, and in which the 
former seem to have the advantage, gives special importance to the 
statement of the denominational basis of action here alluded to. It 
is an emphatic witness to the change in this body that it has sJiifted 
iVom a supernatural to a natural or agnostic position in little over 
thirty years. It Avould bo difficult at this day to obtain a vote in 
open convention in favor of the proposition “that the divine author- 
ty of the gospel, as founded on a siiecial and miracvlous interposi- 
tion of (jfod for the redemption of mankind, is the basis of the action 
of this association.” At that time Theodore Parker withdrew from 
the Tlnitariau ranks, and in a very able pamphled ex[)lained his posi- 
tion. It is believed that, if a statement of the actual belief of the 
ministers in this body were taken to-day, it would point to theism, 
pure and simple, as the current religious creed, and that the varia- 
tions, even from this position, would be somewhat marked. The 
significant fact to which attention is here called is that within half a 
(jentury the Unitarians have drifted from Channing to Parker — from 
a modified belief in the trinity in unity to a siin[)le theism, from which 
tlie distinctive principles of Christianity have been greatly elimi- 
nated.'’ 

“The statement is often made, and there is good reason in believ- 
ing in its accuracy, that the different evangelical denominations in 
Kngland are more than holding their own in proportion to the 
po])ulation. On the other hand, the guess is not far from truth that 
the Unitarian body is to-day, niiinerically, not more than half so large 
as itAvas tAventv-tive years ago. The Unitarians have principally had 
inlluence in Massachusetts, and especially within the radius of 
Poston and its supurbs. They have been a qualitative rather than a 
<juantitative body, influential rather than consequential; and at the 
uite that decrease and change are going on it is not easy to say what 
'vill be left at the end of a quarter of a century. It looks as if the 
lu’esent leaders of the body were moving in the direction of pure 
theism, and cared to retain chiefly and only the ethical sympathies of 
^Tristianity. The difficulty to be met to-day is that the drift into 
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iiiitiiralisni is so evident, and has so much purpose in it, that Tnitaii- 
aiiisin seems to be breaking with its own aiitecedants, and is losing 
some degree of its old-time fervor as a social power, and the present 
tendency of the Unitarian position developes finally into that con- 
crete I’orm of Symbaritism whicli makes a man tliink more of liimseH* 
than of his fellow. The present Unitarian drift seems to be almost 
wholly in the direction of what Prof. Seeley cajl<"d “natural religion.*’ 
In England there is an earnest effort making to r sist this tendency, 
and the talk is loud and stnmg against it in mai y Unitarian circles 
among ourselves, but the drift the other way is so tidal among oiu- 
selves that no one seems able to withstand it." 


SDokunfall of IDapal ^otojcr. 

Wk learn from the letters of Pernard O’Reilly, the Uatholie corres- 
pondent of the AV?/, tliat ''the departure of the Po])e from Rome and 
from Italy has been disciisj^ed and decided upon in the event of an 
attack (»n the Vatican by tlie aiiti-cleri(*a.l clubs and the revolationarv 
mob, or in the certain eventuality of a war between the Papal alliance 
and Franco." “The ])olicy of the Italiaji government, as inanaged hy 
Signor (h'ispi is either to press tlie lh>pe and the Cardinals to (piit 
Rome and Italy, or in case of a war with Fraiua*, to hold the PojH' 
and the sacred colleges as hosteges, cutting off all means of intci- 
coursc between the Vatican and the French government and clergy, 
restricting in fact to the limits the government may place, the ctnnmii- 
nieations of tlie Sovereign l*ontiil' and his ministers with the whole 
Christian world. It was oj)cnly said and re[)eatcd hy the foreninsl 
European journals, during the (liordano Rrnno etdebration in Rome, 
that Signor Crisj)i's game was to so terrify tlie Po})e by threats and 
demonstrat’ions of popular violence as to make a guard of Italian sol- 
diers necessary inside the Vatican to juotect its inmates as well as its 
literary and artistic treasures. This neitlieiTxH) Xlllnor any other Pope 
could tolerate, for this would but make the Poj)e a prisoner indeed, 
and to take away from him the last vestige of that sovereign liberty 
which is indispensable to him for governing the Church freely in all 
nations. The anti-clerical and aiiti-Cliristian hatred of the Italian radi- 
cals, is, as everybody knows, continually fanned into a fiercer llame hy 
the declamations of La liiformn^ Signor Crispi’s own paper, and by 
the entire radical press of Italy holding up the Pope as the worst, 
and most inconceivable enemy of Italy, and the Catholic Church as 
an ulcer whicli must be 6ut out of the body politic. This feeling <d 
bitter animosity toward tlie Vatican and everything Catholic, is raised 
to the last degree of intensity, by studiously representing Leo XIIl as 
the ally of France, plotting the destruction of Italian nationality and 
the restoration of the Temporal Power.” 

The absurdity of counting on France as a Papal ally is showm by 
the statement tliat in France “ the hatred of the parliamentary majority 
and the men they represent, is just as great for the Pope and for the 
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church as that of Signor Crispi and. his anti-clerical clubs. The 
furious denunciations of everything Papal or clerical which burst 
forth from the excited mob of Deputies betray on both sides of the 
Alps and in both Capitols the active presence of the same irreligious 
passions and forces.” But while the Catholics have in France a few 
vigorous defenders in Parliament, there are none at all in the Italian 
Cliambers. O’Reilly counts on a general European war as the means of 
restoring the Pope, and says, In Rome, the situation of the Pope, 
intolerable as it has long been, (and the worst has never been made 
known to the outside world) and nnendumhU' as ii mast soon h'comey 
would not be modified for the future government of the Church, were 
tlie Po])e and his (Jardinals to be murdered by the rnob tomorrow. This 
is a possibility which they have long cunlem])lated, and from which 
neither Leo XIII nor counsellors would recoil. The offer of an asy- 
lum in Spain, made it is said by the Queen Regent could only help 
Die Pope to temporary relief from his present straits. The (.liurch in 
Italy however would suffer from the Pope's change of residence ; but 
such a change, whithersoever the Pope may betake himself, whether 
it last for a century or more, cannot secure the independence of the 
head of the Church. That can only bo enjoyed in its fullness and 
permanence in Rome, placed under the Pope's Wf- and soverviffii juris- 
iHi'Uon, This extremity is one ef the issues forced by the radical revol- 
uti(m on the consideration of all peoples and governments.’' 

But the Sovereignty of Rome is gone forever, and centuries of cruel 
heartless misrule have turned Catholic Italy into an anti-Catliolic 
nation devoted to liberal progress. Ab, the martyrdom of Bruno was 
unt ill vain, for the memory of that murder haunts the dying days of 
Ikipal tya-anny, and when it looks abroad it sees a dreary prospect. 
Prance, once so liercely (Jatliolic, now decrees the exclusion of the 
[)riests from the schools, aud likewise condemns them to undergo 
military service like all other citizens; Tliis is the law both in Italy 
and France, and the clerical students in France, are compelled to spend 
a year in the military barracks. This is pronounced by cardinals “an 
axe laid to the roots of the young trees in the nursery of the priest- 
hood.’' “This (says O'Reilly), in so ffir as human power could 
secure such a result would be to kill the Church by killing in the 
very root and spirit the ministry of the Church, and what is more, this 
is the very result intended.” Wlien the Catholic Church is thus 
<leprivcd of all political power, its devilish elements will be crushed, 
and it can survive only by the exercise of its virtues. 


€mmnmg i©Dmeit* 

The Womens Tribune is publishing articles on “ Woman and Mar- 
liage,” and urging women to investigate the laws of their States or 
territories relating to marriage and divorce. The different States 
have different laws, and the majority of them are said to be harder 
the weaker than the stronger sex. In New York State there is one 
cause only for absolute divorce. The women reformers deny that this 
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is humane or wise, and they are seeking to have the law amended so 
as to include offences not now recognized by the courts, and, further, 
to give women tlie right to their children. 

The Women of Delaware have united to compel legislative ac" 
tion in the matter of the protection of young girls. The present 
legal limit of protection is seven years, and the women of the State 
are demanding that it be raised to eighteen years. 

The Women of South Carolina have been holding a temper- 
ance convention at Charleston, and have asked the State authorities 
to adopt scientific temperance instruction in public schools, and the 
appointment of police matrons in all the cities and towns of the 
State. They have decided fbat they will wait no longer for the leg- 
islature to act voluntarily, and have besieged the Governor with 
j^etitions and visits. 

Helen Chalmers, the daughter of the noted divine, lives in 
Edinburgh, in one of the lowest sections of the city. Her home con- 
sists of a few rooms in an alley. The drunkeness, poverty and suf- 
fering of men and women distress her, but she is constantly with tlio 
fallen. Every night she goes out into the lanes of the city with her 
lantern to light her way before her, and she never returns to her 
quarters without one or more girls or women she has taken from the 
street. These people love her, and she is never molested or insulted. 

Women are at last permitted to practice medicine in Canada, and 
the first to receive a license is Miss Mitchell of Kingston, a graduate 
of Queen’sUJniversity. 

The Illinois Women’s I’ress Association has waxed so strong that 
it is to build a house in Chicago, a feature of which will be a lecture 
room to seat 200 persons. 

Dll. Jennie McCowen, of Davenport, Ja., has been unanimously 
elected President of the Academy of Natural Sciences in this city. 
Dr. McCowen had for two years previously, acted as Corresponding 
Secretary for that organizatio]i, and for three years preceding that, as 
Librarian, having in charge the 16,000 volumes upon its shelves. 
She is one of the best-known and most })opular women in a State 
famous for its progressive and aspiring daughters. Tlie range of her 
industry and accomplislinient would put to the blush many an osten- 
tatious business man. She assumed her own support at sixteen, and 
became a resident of Iowa in 1864. She took a three years’ course 
in the medical department of the State University. Upon her 
graduation she was immediately offered a position on the medical 
staff of the State Ilosjntal for the Insane at Mount Pleasant. She 
remained there three years, and then began private practice, with 
the determination of making mental diseases, especially those of her 
own sex, her life work. Her value in her chosen field has been gen- 
erously recognized. She has been three times elected to the Secret- 
aryship of the Scott County Medical Society. At the close of her 
last term as Secretary she was elected Ih^esident of the Society, n 
thing hitherto undreamed of in the history of the medical world. 
She is also a member of various medical societies, among them the 
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Is^ew York Medico-Legal Society. She was elected to this in 1884^ 
when there were but two other women members to 400 men. She 
lias been associate editor since 1885 of tlie loivu Medical Reporter^ 
and a contributor to many medical journals, chiefly on insanity. In 
1888 she began the issue of a little paper in connection with Work- 
ing Woman’s Club, which club is her especial pride. This paper is. 
called Lend a Hand Hchoes^ and all the work done upon it is done 
within the* membership of the Club. The motive throughout is phil- 
anthropic, being the improvement and encouragement of working 
girls and women in Davenport. — Davenport letter to (JJaeaffo 
Tribune, 

Dk. Kate Corey. — The Indianapolis says : The Indi- 

ana Medical Society did a rather unusual thing at its session on last 
Tliiirsday. It elected a woman to honorary membership. The lady 
so honored is Miss Kate Corey, M.D., a graduate of the University of 
^Michigan, who for four years was principal surgeon in charge of the 
hos{)ital at Foochow, China, and who has, as was stated at the con- 
vention by Dr. E. S. Elder, “ performed almost every surgical oper- 
ation known, from pulling a tooth to ovariotomy.” This appeared 
to be a very broad statement, but proved to be within rather than 
beyond, the truth. The lady recently returned to her home at Van 
iluren, Grant County, this State, greatly broken in Jicalth, by reason 
of her arduous labors, and is now under medical treatment. The 
hospital of which she was in chiirge is for the treatment of native 
women and children. It was established (and is supported) by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episco- 
])al Church ten years ago. Miss Corey was there four years, and 
Dr. ]\lay Carleton of New York is now at the head of the institution 
in her absence. 

'^ilow many ^^‘‘ttients are treated there each year?” in(|uired 
the reporter who visited Dr. Corey yesterday. 

From 5,000 to 8,000 yearly. There would have been more, 
but with only one physician that was all that could be done, 
'fhere are from seventy to eighty patients in the wards, and the 
liospital is equipped in every way, with drugs and instruments, 
‘piite as well as most of the hospitals in this country. We have 
])rivate rooms in which the better class of Chinese women are 
cared for, and who pay for the treatment they receive ; the large 
wards are for the common people. The dispensary practice runs 
Irom fifty to eighty persons daily. These, like those who are 
Patients in the wards, are women and children, occasionally a 
mail. 

‘‘ I had two relays of coolies to carry me in a chair from house to 
bouse,” the lady resumed. “ It takes three men to carry tJie chair — 
diat is two to carry and one to steady it. I made eight to nine hun- 
<lred of these outside visits a year, going into the homes of the Chi- 
nese. The better class of Chinese arc now looking towards Christian 
binds for physicians — that is, women physicians — for their wives 
‘^nd children. Last y^ar I entered the homes of more of the high 
ca.ste people than ever before. Even the doors of tlie palace of the 
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Ooveriior of tlie city were open to me, and I had frequent calls to 
the 1 louses of other officials. 

“How do you do in surgical cases? If death follows an operation 
are you not blamed or threatened?” 

“ We undertake no case in surgery until the utmost coidideiioe 
is expressed and the patient is willing to take the risk of death. As 
indicating the confidence we inspire, a mandarin came to me and 
pleaded with me to amputate his wife’s leg. It would have to be 
amputated at the hip joint, but the case liad not gone too far for 
surgery. (diinese women are ready to take the clianee of death. 
If a Chinese woman feels that she is dying with any imperfection, 
a tumor or anytliing of the kind, slie will insist that the attempt 
be made to remove it before she dies, even thougli the opieratioii 
kill her, for she believes if she dies with the tumor unremoveil her 
gods will not receive her, and her only chance of heaven is tliat 
she be received by the gods so that she may be reborn into tlu' 
soul of a man. The Chinese know nothing about surgery, because 
they know nothing of the cadaver, for they believe it to besacril(*ge to 
cut or mar the human body after death. They luive many remedies, 
a few of which are eiliciently and wisely used in some cases, hut 
there is no suidi thing as science in (diinese medicine. The larger 
part of Cliinose medicine consists of sorcery, incantation, and saeii- 
lice to idols." 

What are some of the strange and barbarous remedies they (uu- 
ploy ? " 

'riiev adiiiiiiister insects of various kinds; finger nails are sonie- 
tiines given and all sorts of foul decoctions. Tiger's teeth is one of 
their medicines. They regard disease as being eommunicated by evil 
spirits and so the most outrageous remedies, with sacrifices to idols 
are employed. Their knowledge of mereairy in its various forms is 
very eoiujilele, and 1 think they use it effectively. Often the livsl 
thing done with a new-born babe is to give it a dose of cinnabar 
(red siilphcret of mercury) to ])urge it of evil spirits. Sonietiiue^ 
because of an overdose the child may be poisoned. I have had a low 
such eases brought to me with almost every joint in the IxkIv dis* 
placed. Nothing could be done tor them, and death followi^d. 
Fortunately such cases are few. Cauterization is used for cholera. 

“ Does the binding of the feet of girls and women give any hos- 
pital cases ? ” 

“ 1 have had to amputate toes, sometimes the entire foot of a child- 
The foot bandaging begins when a girl is four or five yetirs old. h 
scientifically done no bad result follows ; if not so done gangrene is 
the result. The low caste women, the burden bearers, and those who 
work in the fields, do not have their feet bound. It is a badge cl 
birth and social distinction. This idea of social distinction that the 
feet should be bound is held by mere children. One little girl about 
seven years old was brought to me with gangrenous toes. Before 
she was put under the influence of chloroform she was very anxious 
to know whether I would cut off her foot or not. Her reason fo^’ 
not wishing to lose her foot was that it might be spared so that she 
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could bind it, and yet she liad suffered untold agony with her 

I had as assistants in the hospital live ('hiiiese girls, medical 
students. They were taking a course under me, and I gave clinical 
and didactic lectures each day. At the end of two years' study I 
think these girls could compare favorably with any of our students 
at home here who had studied the same length of time.’* 

Dr. Corey hopes to return to China, if her health is restored, in 
about a year. 

iMns. Annie Besant's popularity and inlluence with the London 
democracy are undoubted. There is a wonderful magnetic attraction 
about her. ITer face in rej)ose can hardly be called handsome, but 
when animated lier dark Irish eyes Hash tire, and as one of her 
lady friends once said to me, ‘■‘she has one of tlie sweetest smiles 
I have ever seen.’' Her short, curling hair and the somewhat pecul- 
iar attire Avliich she affects add to the individuality of her a})pear- 
ancc. But her eloquence is after all her greatest attraction. I 
have Inward her speak time after time, and always with a renewed 
s('iise of her graphic ])Ower and deep earnestness. At the debates 
of the Fabian Society, the socialist body of which she is a member, 
she is the only speakej* whom you feel to possess a thorough grasp of 
11 h‘ socialist problem. As regards energy and downriglit liard Avork, 
very few women can appr<aich Annie Besant. She lives alone in a 
])lrasant house in St. dohn's Wood, but she is usually to be found 
immersed in business in a little office room np two tiights of narrow 
stairs above the b'rrc publishing office ijj Fleet street. There 

it was that 1 saw her for the lirst time six or seven years ago. She 
writes largely, she Ice.tnres all over the country, she edits the 
nf Hi'fnnner for Mr. Bradlaugh, she founds working-girls unions and 
takes up every forlorn political cause in the metropolis. And yet Mrs. 
Lesant is the best abused and most misrepresented woman in London 
and bug-bear of polite society. Her advocacy of Neo-Malthusian 
tluMirios, and still more her almost bitter antagonism to the (’hristian- 
ity of the present day, fully account for this. — Louhni Jelfcr. 

A Woman Architect. — Philadelidiia has an architect in Mrs. 
Minerva Barker, who demonstrates that women may fit tlicmselves 
lor that })rofession. She has familiarized herself not only Avith her 
jnufession, but with every detail of the building trade: she can judge 
ot the material which is to go into the house and the Avay in Avhich 
the Avork is carried out as well as any master builder in the country, 
^he says that one of the most important parts of an architect’s knowl- 
I'dge consists in knowing how to direct the mechanics, and this she 
herself doeg with great skill. Buffalo also has a woman architect, 

is her husband’s partner and one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
^^Tstertl Association of Architects, and she is the only Avomaii mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Arcliitecture, Avhich has been in ex- 
rstence over thirty years. She was one of the designers of the new 
i^iodel school house which the city of Buffalo has been building, and 
fhese have been so much admired that the plans are to be sent to the 
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Paris Exposition as part of the educational exhibit. She has lumio 
this her life-work, and as her husband seems eminently satisfied, it is 
to be inferred that her work as an architect does not interfere witli 
her duties as a wife. — New York Telegraph. 

Women’s Wages. — After a careful investigation the Suii of New 
York estimates that there are in this city forty thousand working, 
women receiving wages so low that they must embrace vice, apply 
for charity, or starve. — Truth Seeker. 

Why is this? Simply because women do not receive an industriLil 
education. Wlien will our legislators and teachers give heed to 
this? 


Prisoneks of Poyekty. — Helen Campbell’s “Prisoners of Pov- 
erty ” has a fitting companion in her “ Prisoners of Poverty 
Abroad,” a brief account of some workers for wages in England, 
in France, and in Italy. It is needless to say that it is written 
in a manner both interesting and picturesque, and, although tlic 
author makes little pretence to offer any solution for the problems 
which she states, she does what is far more necessary now in tell- 
ing her story so that the most careless reader will see that the 
problems exist. The little French dressmaker impotently raging 
against the Magasins de Louvre and the Bon Marche crushing liei 
and her sister workAVomcn to the earth, and threatening that in the 
next revolution it will be the great shops Avhich will fall, and work- 
women who will bear the torch ; the sad little girl in Trafalgar Squaic 
moaning, “ There is no work anywhere in London ” ; the sweaters' 
victims, eating meat six times a year, perhaps ; the shopgirls, absol- 
ute slaves, ami all the rest of the great croAvd of working women, 
to whom their employers think that XI a week should be opulence: 
all tliese are persons of some consequence to the American woman 
Avho travels, because it is of them thiit she must think when buying 
those wonderfully cheap things found in foreign capitals. They are 
her sisters as much as those wliose native air is the same as 
hers, and her guilt is as great, if she consent to profit by their 
suffering and })rivation, as if tliey lived near her own fireside. 
Mrs. Campbell thinks tlmt the co-operative commonwealth must 
come. — HeralL 

111 view of the awful facts as to the condition of working-AVomen 
we can appreciate an article on tlie question, “ How the jMoriimii 
charms,” — a communication from Utah to the New York Suiu 
follows : 


It has become reasonably clear of late that the IMornion mis 
sionaries are making considerable progress among tlie wretched and 
discontented poor of the East. Their labor is not among tlie de- 
graded — far from it. It is among people who fear the degrad- 
ation of abject poverty, the men who have failed at everything 
and Avho know not where to look, and the women who for <nie 
reason or another have not succeeded in reaching or in holding 
a satisfactory jdace in the Avorld. 

As may be supposed, the great cities afford most inviting fields 
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for this class of work on the part of Mormon proselytes. 
For many years it has been a strong contention of the Saints 
iliat the civilization of the Gentiles was leading them to destruction. 
They have publicly held that the greed of riches and the mad race 
for power, place and distinction, to say nothing of tlie unjust and 
unequal social conditions which they have pointed out, would event- 
ually bring about such a state of affairs as would cause the vast 
majority of the American people to turn to tne Mormons for sal- 
vation. They have taught also the inherent rottenness of Christian 
society, and by magnifying the evils of incontinence, divorce and in- 
temperance they have made their own people believe that the 
country which wishes to impose its own morality upon tliem is one 
of the most immoral that the world has ever seen. This belief has 
led naturally to systematic work among the discouraged, the dis- 
heartened, and the desperate of tlie East, and the results have fully 
justified the forethought which led to it. 

One case which The Sun correspondent has in mind is particul- 
interesting. A young woman who had been well reared by wealtliy 
people in the East, but who had been left by them without means 
of her own, made an unhappy marriage. Her husband proved 
worthless, and for the purpose of freeing herself from lus persecu- 
tions she was induced to apply for a divorce. This was secured, but 
the sudden change in her circumstances left her practically without 
friends, and, being thrown on her own resources, she made a rather 
inefrectual attempt to support herself. After a few months’ service in 
a store at beggarly wages, during which time she was unable to re- 
plenish her wardrobe, she was taken ill, and a few weeks later she 
found herself dependent upon the charity of such friends as she 
was able to approach. While in search of employment, and almost 
<lcspairing of success, she encountered tlie man whose influence 
brought her here. Like most of the people engaged in this work, 
he was a clever talker, and it did not take him a great while to 
convince her that Utah was the place for her. 

The process of his reasoning was in this line: ‘‘There is no 
place for you in the social system which holds you a prisoner and 
a slave. You must walk circumspectly or it will crush you. If 
you guard your conduct with all' the discretion possible, it will 
grant you a bare livelihood during good liealth, with no time for 
recreation or improvement, and no opportunity to guard against 
sickness, adversity, or old age. Now that you are young and attrac- 
tive vou will lie suspected of immorality, and you w'ill tie subject to 
insult by your so-called superiors, by 5’our associates, and by your 
interiors. The influence tending to drag you down will be jirodigious, 
^vhile that which is calculated to elevate you or to fortify you in the 
paths of virtue will be so slight and so far away as to be scarcely 
perceptible. You have had a taste of the bitterness of this life al- 
i‘eady. You know now, as you have told me, how closely women 
snch as you walk on the brink, even when you feel that you have a 
place where you may earn your living. You know that this precar- 
icus existence cannot last. Presently you will lose your comeliness. 
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and places which you iiiid it diflicult to secure now you will not then 
be able to hope for at all. What are you going to do ? You have 
a bare chance of marrying somebody who will make you a liome ami 
who will care for you. Failing in that there is nothing left for yon 
but penury.” 

Tlie unhappy and misguided girl felt compelled to admit the foree 
of the maifs reasoning and she was quite prepared to accept the 
remedy which he proposed. In Utah,” he said, ‘‘ this cursed social 
strife, tliiife life-and-death struggle for money, has no place. Indnsiiy 
is enjoined upon all, but there is a just division of the rewards, ami 
no one suffers while another masses more than he needs. It is a land 
of brotherly love, where women arc honored, where children are wch 
come, wliere virtue is a matter of course, and wliere poverty is iin» 
known. I have no hesitation whatever in saying that a young wonum 
like you would find a. place in Utah which would be congenial, and 
1‘rom whicli you could not be removed by any tempojary ^lisastcr. 
lafe th(u*e is as placid as a summer sky. There is no turmoil, no in- 
justice, no sorrow, save that which is common to all mankind. IT 
you will go I will myself escort you thither, and you will receive an 
introduction which cannot fail to prove satisfactory." 

All this occiUTcd some time ago. Tlio young woman accepted 
the proposition and came to this Territory Three days later she 
became the third wife of a well-to-do saint, who gave her a house by 
herself, not too close to those occupied by his other wives. She has 
two children, and is seemingly, a contented and happy woman. SIk' 
is often referred to as an example of what Mormonism does fui 
the creatures with immortal souls whom UJjristianity dooms to a 
useless, a despairing, o]* a wretched life. Many others like her hav(^ 
come into Utah within the past year or two. Some of them might 
solve ('.ases of mysterious disappearance, no doubt, but many have 
come openly, fearing no one. Some of them are women of had 
cliaracter, pcrlui])s, but from all ai)pearances tlie majority of them 
have aecc])ted this chanee of living in })rcfereuee to the hardslii])S 
of virtue or the wretcliedness of a brief career of flagrant im- 
morality in the liomes of their youth. 


Hlational 2Diborcc. 

Jn the Chicago Moral Fdueation Society, the president, Mis. 
JAiciuda P). Chandler read an essay characterised like all her pnahu:- 
tions by philosophic thought, from which tlie following extracts me 
(piloted : 

One justiiication of divorce is universally recognized by civil and 
ecclesiastical law, viz : adultery.” If the dwelling together in con- 
jugal intimacy of persons wlio prefer to be apart, and whose atomic, 
chemical, and soul life cannot blend, be not adultery, then the mean- 
ing of the word is different in regard to human relations than in its 
use everywhere else. Adulteration is the putting together, the coin- 
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billing of elements that do not belong together. Who can correctly 
judge if not the parties who have made the experiment whether or 
not their relation is a real union or an adulterous relation ? 

‘‘Our unscientific social structure bases the home on civil and 
ecclesiastical authority. The majority of men and women, perhaps^ 
consider that conformity to tlie requirements of statute law, and 
i;]]iirch ordinance constitutes the sanctity of marriage. Until higher 
knowledge of the divine laws that constitute a real union of man 
iiiid woman are entertained, legal regulations must prevail. 

“ If the sentiment recently expressed in the Christian. Uniou was 
representative of the manhood of our country, that “the family is an 
organization which is by necessity a despotism,” and that eveiy 
maiden should take into account “ the fitness of her lover to be the 
master of herself and lier children,” — we could hope as disfranchised 
citizens to accomplish very little in .seeking to inilnence the minds 
and votes of our lawmakers. 

‘•The only possible benelit of legal interference with the relations 
of men and women, is the protection of the child. A state of society 
in which women would enjoy opjmrtunity for financial independence 
witli man, could secure tliis protection, beijause, first, it would diiii’ 
inish the number of marriages based upon the necessities of women ; 
second, because the mother would he linancially competent to pi'o- 
vido for the child, and, third, because in co-operative associations all 
children become to a degree snflicient for their ]»rotection, members 
of a common family. 

No benefit can possibly come to the child ante-natally or post-nat- 
ally wJio is brcnl by parents who cannot live together liarmonionsly. 
Xo state of society, no law, ecclesiastical or civil, has any justifica- 
tion ill favoring the existence of such a iiareiithood. Not only a 
dc])arture from the marriage vow, bi^t intemperate re(|iuremeuts that 
bear harmfully upon the wife ; -non-adaptability in sex union — and 
incompatibility of temper ; would seem to be reasonable causes for 
se])aration and divorce, in addition to habitual drunkenness, deser- 


linii, cruelty that consists of violence to the person, and the licen- 
siousiiess legally termed adultery. 

“ Discord, inharmoiiy, variance, and endurance of wrong bottled up 
hy statue, do not make home in a true or bemdicisiM^ 


society from their ultimate evil ]*esults. 




l^ome S’nQuente on 
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KY il. A. KODCJEK, IN THE 






No sign of the times is more encouraging than the increased atteir 
tioTi given to laws of hygiene and heredity. This has been, and coii- 
finues to be greatly accelerated by the entrance of women into the 
inedical profession. They publish books relating to maternity, and in 
private and public are helping women to that knowledge they need. 
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Could our fore-mothers have had these opportunities they would have 
learned how to bequeath the sound nerves and strong constitutions, 
which in so many instances passed away with them. Why ? Because 
ignorant of the laws of heredity, they did not know that a mother 
overtaxed physically and troubled mentally as to how she shall make 
ends meet, cannot do justice to her unborn child, by endowing it with 
a symmetrical organism. It is safe to say that more than half the 
American children are ushered into life tired and nervous. Ignorant 
and inconsiderate parents, not knowing that conception should take 
place only when they are in their best condition mentally and physic- 
ally, deprive their children of half their vitality, wliich is their riglu. 
For example, among my acquaintances is an old lady in her sixty-tiftli 
year. When about twenty-three years of age, she married a young 
farmer ; they settled in the Western Keserve. Like other pioneers, 
they met with many difficulties, but both were brave and strong. As 
the years flew by, twelve children came to gladden their home. Did 
this stirring young wife relax her labors to give to the little ones that 
vital force wliich she alone could bestow? By no means. She daily 
milked the eight cows, made the butter, fed the poultry, cooked for 
the hired hands in haying and harvesting, washed the clothes, and 
made and mended not only her children's, but her own and her 
husband’s garments. Two years ago she was still a hale old lady, 
intelligent and able to earn her own living with her needle. But her 
children, alas ! It has been truly said : “ Draw a bill on nature and 
she never fails to honor it.” Not one of the seven children living 
equals its mother in intelligence — not one can be called strong and 
healthy. The daughters especially seem to have suffered, and in their 
turn are weak mothers of still weaker offspring. 

If every mother could know that during the period of gestation 
only loose, easy clothing ought to be worn ; that the diet ought to he 
simple and the hours regular, and that she is committing a sin against 
her child when she overtaxes herself in (my way, how perfect 
and beautiful a manliood and womanhood might not the next century 
see ! 

One of New York's eminent physicians relates that while traveling 
in the far Avest, Ije stopped at a cabin away up in the mountains. The 
family was large, and with one exception coarse and low. This 
exception was i daughter of about eighteen years of age, tall, pivttv 
and ladylike. Dr. C. said to the mother: “This surely is not your 
child?'’ The mother replied in the affirmative. “ llow do you 
account for tlic difference between her and your other children ? 
She could not tell, but the doctor by skillful questioning found that 
before this girl was born, a peddler had stopped at the cabin, and 
among his wares had an illustrated copy of Sir Walter Scott’s Poems. 
This book took the mother's fancy, and purchasing it, she read the 
“Lady of the Lake.” She had, “just because she liked to look at 
pictures,” dwelt on the engravings of the beautiful Helen, until 
they were photographed on her brain and her unborn daughter. Ih- 
C. in his lectures on Heredity, considers this case as a forcible illus- 
tration of the manner in which a mother may determine the intellect- 
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iial and spiritual status of her offspring. Hut let me say here, the 
interest in religion, erliication, art, etc., must b(3 geniiimn The jaireiit 
must cultivate this interest for its own sake — not merely because she 
wishes her child to be developed in these directions. She should have 
in her home, pictures and statuary. The cheap yet perfect photo- 
graphs of fine paintings and sculpture, enable even those of most 
limited means to have, practically, works of art in their possession. 
The Spartans understood this law of nature in its physical operation, 
and surrounded the mothers of their nation with the most beautiful 
models of the human form. They adorned not only their private 
dwellings with them, hut their public places, that the admiration for 
grace, strength and symmetry might be awakened in all. The result 
was that the Spartans excelled all the other Greek tribes in pliysical 
strength and perfection. Had they given the same attention to 
mental and spiritual culture, Sparta would have made for herself a 
name even more glorious than did Athens. 

The women of America have grander opportunities than had their 
Greek sisters. Would they have patriotic sons and daughters they 
must be interested in the government of their country, and all that 
pertains to its welfare. Would they have tlieir children excel intel- 
lectually, let them endow them witli a love for study. Do they 
desire to see them [)ure, nolde, aspiring to the highest things in life, 
then let them transmit these desires daily, from their own souls. 

‘^Ah,'’ says one, ‘‘you forget that children have fathers!” No, the 
father’s part is great, for as his example is good or evil, so will one ’or 
the other be made the permanent character of some of his children, 
How few fathers think of the tastes and practices which they are 
transmitting to their children of the nerves and will weakened by the 
tobacco habit, by the desire for intoxicating drink, and the moral 
nature debased by indulgence in obscenity and bad language. Can 
the mother undo all this ? Alas ! No, But let the mother thoroughly 
know herself — read ^ medical works and talk freely with her hus- 
band about these things. And let her be determined that so far as in 
her lies, her children shall not enter life halt and maimed, but with 
sound mind in stroma bodies. 


l^cacc in ^^une. 

(Letter ERO>r A.afanda Deyo, Amehicax Delegate ex the 
Woman’s Tribuxe.) 

The sessions of the Peace Congress at Paris were held with 
marked influence and power; the attendence of delegates from the 
Parliaments of Europe, England, Denmark, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, 
uiid France, taking the lead. Frederic Passy, of the Chamber of 
De[)uties, France, who persided at all its sessions, is a man of rare 
talent and ability, exerting a powerful influence in the young repub- 
lic. He welcomes most cordially woman’s influence, and the women 
delegates from America were accorded eipial influence and position 
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in the Congress witli the men. The able Frenchwomen who are tak- 
ing the cause of Peace so assiduously in hand, are M. Julia Toniss- 
ant, Director General of the Lemmoiiier Schools in Paris, a woman 
of rare intellectual ability, and extremely broad and liberal in her 
views : laboring equally ^for woman’s enfranchisement and every 
beneficient movement tha*t can in any way better the condition nt 
humanity. Mademoiselle Taxil, her earnest co-worker, is a very 
bright young Frenchwoman, giving the best years of her life in tliesV 
noble movements also. Madame V. Griess Traut. an aged woman, 
with Marie Go‘gg, are the grandmotliers of the Peace and Suffiage 
movement. 

The Peace ('ongress was divided into sections, each departmcni 
with s])ecitic work before it. Tlie department of Jje<fli<latifr Arhl- 
to appeal to all the thrones of Kuroj^e and the goveriinients 
every wh(?re to assist informing a permanent Court of Arbilratiun. 
with a duly fusion'' to visit all goveiJiments, juid 
se(mre inlluence and linancial sup])orl. 

^ The department of Law '' — Ihider this section: Labor for the 
elaboration of a (.'ode of Law, u])on arbitration between the natiujis 
of tlm woj’ld. Great schools of law are to b(i appealed to, to assist 
in this labor like the great school or college of law at (ihent, that is 
the standard for Furope, that they may be interi'stcd eo-laborers in 
this beneficent work of humanity. 

Krtaanaiv and Moral Injianfir (fl J^earr, 

This section comprised the influence to be exerted upon all pnbTu; 
and jmvate schools of instruction for the young^; the rc-writing of 
our histories, and leaving out the ])rominence there given to war, ami 
rej)lacing this by tlie facts of the economy of ])atieiit labor of tongue 
and pen, and all the moral forces tliat have ever been in action to 
build up any great state or goveniment. To compute the cost of 
war, ill its loss of men in armies, the enormous expense of a standing 
army, its armaments, war vessels, armories, etc. The moral iniluem e 
of Peace brought out the friglitful condition of Parra ck Life hu* the 
Soldiery, and the destrmdion of onr young girls in these sinks of p(»l- 
Intion. 

Jt was the grandest siglit I have witnessed on earth, this meeting 
of tlie men and women of all nations — their hearts tired with the 
holy zeal of our Divine hunianity as given by onr Prophet: “ l^cace 
on earth, good will to all.’' Frederic Passy in his opening addro^=s, 
said the causes of war were, wlien grievances existed, and complaints 
were made — they would say "‘keep still: you must say nothings 
and hence grievous wrongs were allowed to aceuinnlate with no 
redress hut that of an outraged and wronged people, ojipressed be- 
yond endurance and then breaking forth in war against their tormen- 
tors. hJow Peace proposes to liear all complaints on both sides - 
right the griev^lnces through an able (’onrt of Arbitratitin, comi)oso<l 
of the best minds of the ‘‘Nations of the Woyld,” working under ;( 
code of law, that the nations establisliing arbitration have given tlieir 
agreement to. 

The Woman's Congress opened by the president, Maria Deraisiues. 
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and iiii allocution by Leon Richer, was largely attended. This also 
is divided in sections ~ historic, economic, moral, legislation and law. 

J was delighted to find the interest and marked ai>ilitv shown by oiii- 
French sisters. Maria Deralsincs reminds one very much of our 
beloved Mrs. Stanton, in her statesmanlike powers. Dr. Rlanche 
Kdwards, from the Host)ita] of Paris, read a dec^ply scicntili(‘. artiede, 
drawn from her ex})erience of the subjection of woman as to-day 
is manifested between men and women in France. 

The sessions of the I^nice (longress closed by a rcce[)tinu given 
them by President (’arnot, in tlu^ beatitiful gardens adjoining bis 
mansion. The Womairs Pongress closed with a ])an([uet for all the 
delegates and members, dune 2i()tli. 

Another Congress follows rids of the Works of Women, in the 
grounds of the Exposition, July l-»th. This is under govcniineiit 
[)atronage, and they are aided financially. The women of France 
excel in husiness, as they cany on gr(*at coiiimeroial enterprises, but 
having so 1itth^ iul!ue»\ee in legislation, are op)>vess(‘.d very greatly. 
Madanui V. (Iriess Traut, under the section of the Woman's 

(’ongress, ga.ve the wreUdied condition of tlii^ women workers, who 
operate the sewing macliines. it reminded one of the relations of 
o(ir Helen Campbell, entitled tin* Prisoners of [)overty," that 
jjronsed oiir pcojde so much in America. Noble workers in Aineimm, 

I know you will hnd dee[)ly grateful with myself for this opportunity 
of a glimps(‘ into the tnu^ it^nd noble hearts of our Freucli sisters, who 
are laboring as our women of Aineih'a. — Anunnht hAfifntt^ 

from Ami'ri<u(. 


]!tcIigtou auD 3i!ntt)ropoio0)n 

(FllOM AN KSSAV ON TWK DKiWLOJ iU F. liV A. (i. MAltSHALl..) 

Ivcvelatioii, in count hjss forms has never ceased, from the hcgiii- 
]iing of creation. Articulat(i and written s])eech is by no means its 
only {.diannel. 'The patient and reverent scientist is the apostle of 
liuth as divine as any specifically uttered to the oar and recorded by 
die pen. At the suiiimit of the scale of sciences discoverabhi by 
human uuderstaudiiig is ANTffItoroUHJV, which includes the (de- 
nieiits of Psychology, and forms tlui true link between natural and 
spiritual knowledge -between th(^ physically tangible phcmmiena 
^ve arrange into physical science, and tliat sujireme scimice, Tln^ology 
<u’ Theosophy which thii linite mind can scarcely mon) than name, 
hut which comprehends all otluir seieiuies, if they are hoiuist, and 
lorced to I’eiiogni/e as preface and sequel, as ])rovidiug tlui first (lause 
and receiving the final result of tlieiiiselves. 

In many respects the fruits of J)r. Buchanan’s investigations of the 
physical and psycdiie functions of tlie human brain, have all the force 
“l a revedation. If the decalogue had never been writt<m, its mandates 
^aighr all be declared from tlni study of cerebral functions. As it is 
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the aiieieiit tables of law confirm the truth of Anthropology, and the 
latter illustrates and amplifies the wisdom contained in the “(^0111- 
mandments.” 

Above all the other organs of the brain, both in position and^ in 
elevating influence on the character arc located the faculties of love 
and religion, tlie portal of influx from the spirit world, and of 
efllux to the soul from the material organism. In the dominion of 
this region over all below it, which will be exactly proportional to 
the loftiness of the conscious ideal of (rod's relations to man, lies the 
j)roof of the fulfilment of the first commandment and consequent rec- 
titude of the whole man. If any other faculty or set of faculties 
dominate this, whetlier of the intellectual region, the philosophic, the 
emotional, the heroic, the social, the acquisitive, or any other down 
to the animalism of the basal organs, that brain is the temple of a 
soul that worships some ‘'other (lod,” whose altar if not always dis- 
tinctly visible in the form of head or feature, may be instantly dis- 
covered by Psychometry, and whose influence will inevitably appear 
in a life more or less degraded below the perfect ideal. 


“ Cljc ^tuff tl)at Breamsf ate a^a&e of." 

Seems to be the kind of stuff that suits those who have been cap- 
tivated by ancient Hinduism wearing the label of theosophy. Sensible 
people naturally feel some curiosity to know something of this ([ucer 
style of literature coming from Asia. It will not take a great deal to 
satisfy them, and sc) we can afford to give a little space in the Joui:- 
NAL OF Man for extracts, from the American organ, “ The Path." 
Its August number contains the folhnving important matter apropos 
to nothing. 

‘■‘Sunday night I witnessed a boxing match between a cream-colored 
man and a crcam-colored monster in the shape of a large dog with a 
perfect ixiid intelligent man's face. The man was about twelve fort 
high, and finely proportioned, with a cream-colored suit of peculiar 
but artistic garments that were just tight enough to show the shape 
of the body, with puffs around the upper legs and arms. The dog-maii 
had no clothing, but was covered with beautiful, cream-colored, curlVi 
short hair all over except on the face, which was free from all hair and 
was calm and beautiful. This man-animal stood three and one haU 
feet high when on all fours, and when upon his hind legs, about six 
feet, in the boxing match the man stood on the floor of a large hall, 
and the animal man on a table which made them the same height 
when the animal-man stood on his hind legs, which he did during the 
boxing. The building was a strange, lofty structure, unlike anything 
I ever saw in this life. I merely mention brie 
among many that are rising up before me us 
a life of close apiflication to tlie sufferings of others." 

The same writer says ‘■"there appeared upon tlie scene a 
Atlantean and a Superior being. The former addressed the latter thus 


fly this incident as one 
1 move alono* through 
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‘‘ Thickest thou that thou eaiist upset this Great Island Ipsthypauta? 

1 was not only perfectly conscious of the presence of these two beings, 
blit every word was distinctly heard srrn as welL This sentence 
was repeated over and over, till I got up and wiote it down, when the 
scene passed/' This reads very much like the experiences that occur 
in lunatic asylums. 

What can be the utility or instruction of such stuff as this to ratio- 
nal liuman beings is not apparent. But let us select the choicest 
wisdom of The P((th^ which the editor gives as instruction given him 
by a private letter. As Air. Judge recognizes only Mad. Blavatsky as 
competent to give authoritative instruction we may suppose that this 
comes from the great mother of the Theosoplhc society. 

That persons of intelligence should accept such an outpouring of 
baseless fantasies as divine wisdom, gives us an idea of the power of 
ciedulity and its close approximation to delusion and insanity. 

{hfcx . — Is there any intermediate condition bet^veen the s])iritual 
beautitude of Devachan and the forlorn shade-life of the onJj-half- 
conscious rclkiine of human beings who have lost their sixth principle? 
Because, if so, that might give a locus siuudi in imagination to the 
‘‘ Ihiiests” and "Sloeys'’ of the spiritual mediums, — the better sort 
of controlling spirits. 

— Alas! no, my friend; not that I know of. From Sukhava 
down to the “Territory of Doubt" there is a variety of spiritual 
slates, but I am not aware of any such intermediate condition. The 
‘‘forlorn shadow" has to do the liest it can. As soon as it has stejiped 
outside the Kama-Loka, — crossed the Golden Bridge " leading to 
the “Seven Golden Alountains " — the E(/o can confabulate no more 
with easy-going mediums. No -'Ernest*' or “Joey" has ever returned 
from the Rnpa-loka, let alone the Arupa-loka, to hold sweet inter- 
course with men. (3f course there is a “ better sort of reliquio and 
the “Shells*’ or “ Earth-walkers" as they are here called, are not 
necessarily all bad. But even those who are good are made bad for 
tlie time being by mediums. The “Shells" may well not care, since 
they have nothing to lose anyhow. But there is another kind of 

Spirits" we have lost sight of ; the suicides and those kiJ/ed In/ ao.el - , 
dent. Both kinds can communicate, and both have to ])ay dearly for 
such visits. And now to explain what I nunin. Well, this class is 
tlie one which the French Spiritists call “ les esprits soiiff rants." They 
arc an exception to the rule, as they have to remain within the earth’s 
attraction and in its atmosphere — the Kama-loka — till the very l^st 
moment of what would have been the natural duration of their liv(js. 
In other words, that particular wave of life-evolution must run on to 
its shore. But it is a sin and cruelty to revive their memory and in- 
tensify their suffering by giving them a chance of living and artificial 
hfc, a chance to overload their Karma, by tempting them into open 
doors, mediums and sensitives, for they will have to \)ay roundly 
fer every such pleasure. 1 will explain. The Suicides, who, foolishly 
hoping to escape life, find themselves still alive, have suffering enough 
m store for them frojn that very life. Their punishment is in the in- 
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tensity of tlio latter. Having lost by the rash act their Tth and l>tli 
principles, th:mgh nut forever, as they can regain both, instead ul 
acceptiiig their jnniishnient and taking their chances of redemption, 
tijey are often made /o m/ref life and tempted to regain a hold upmi 
it by sinful means. In the Kawa-loha^ the land of intense desires, 
they can gratify their earthly yearnings only through a hrinn ])roxy ; 
and by so doing, at the expiration of the natural term, they generally 
lose tiieir monad forever. As to tlie victims of accidents, these hue 
still worse. Tnless they were so good and pure as to be drawn imme- 
diately within the Akasic Samadhi, /. c. to fall into a state of (piict 
slumber, a slee]) full of rosy dreams, during which they have no rec- 
ollection of the accident, but move and live among their lamiliar 
friends and scenes until their natural life-time is tlnislied, when they 
liud themselves horn in the .Devaehan, a gloomy late is theirs. 1 n- 
ha])j)y sliades, if sinful and sensual they wander about (not shells, 
for tlieir connection with their two higher ])rincii)als is not (iuit(‘ 
broken ) until tlieir rAv^Z/z-hour comes, (.hit off in llie full Hush of earthl\ 
passions which hind tliem In familiar scenes, they are enticed hy the 
o])portunities which mediums afford, to gratify them vicariouslv . 
'riiey are the Pisaehas, the Iiicuhi and Succubi oi mediccval tinu'S, 
the demons of thirst, gluttony, lust and avarice: eleinentarms ()1 in- 
tensilied craft, wickedness, and cruelty; provoking their victims U> 
horrid crimes, and revelling in their commission ! They not only rum 
their victims, but these psychic vamjiires, borne along by tlm torrent 
of their’ hellish impulses, at last, — at the lixed close ol their natural 
])eriod (d‘ life — they are carried out of the earth s aura into regions 
Avhere for ages they midiire exf|nisite suffering and end with imtiri' 
destruction." 

The most anij)le, varied, well-tested and decislvi^ communications 
from our departed friends under the guidance of careful scientilic 
methods show that the foregoing is but a.wild and superstitious lictioii. 
Why has it any acce])tance whatever! Smi[)ly because there is a da^s 
of peo])lc wdio have no sympathv with careful investigation, who ile- 
light in the marveliuis and in the exercise of a blind faith. 


2&iolo0ical Calfi* 


PuKsiDKNT ELroT of Harvard at the annual festival of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society contended that the future im])rovement ot 
the world depended mainly on biological science. This was traiikl} 
throwing overboard theology and religion, and was, no doubt, accept 
able to the society. He regretted that it was easier to get a school 
theology endowed, than a school of medicine — very frank indeed. 

“What are the great evils (he says) that afiliet mankind ami 
diminish the sum of human happiness. Are they not biological evils . 
Are they not sterility, and imperfect reproduction, and disease and 
untimely death.” In this he shows a glimmering perception of a great 
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riTitli wliicli is too large for liLs apin-ehensioii. He was addressing a 
medical society within the narrow limits of its ideas, within wliich 
all talk of biological elevation of humanity is but futile babble. 
Their sanitation and medication may give some help and relieve some 
suffering, but will never cure one of tlie great evils that oppress the 
world. 

Tm])erfect reproduction," forsooth! When has any college or 
medical body taken u]) the (piestion of the re[)roduction of the 
liuman race as it should be taken u])by philanthro])ists? Thy whole 
iiiilueiice of the profession and its professional hound, (Comstock, has 
been adverse to the poj)ular investigation and discussion of this ‘subject 
whi(di is second to none other in importance. 

Wliat real elevation of mankind is possible without the elevation 
of clmracter, and what does the old medical profession as a scientific 
])ody, know of human character, its elements or causes, and the ])ossi- 
hilily of tlioir (jontrol / It claims to know almost nothing of tlie 
psychic familtics of (lie brain and soul — it discourages all bold and 
diio(*,t investigation of such ([uestioiis, and holds fast to medimval 
ignorance on such subjects. Its inlluence is that of a drag-chain on the 
w]i(‘ols of liuman [irogress. 

As a, progressive reforming power the medical is a greater failure 
tlian the clerical jirofcssion, for while the latter has done much for 
social morals, medical colleges have had a deteriorating intluence upon 
tlu* nobler sentiments, by cherisliing a dogmatic selfish bigotry, and 
suppressing the sentiment of fraternity among tlie cultivators of 
science. 

The chiuadi fails by substituting dogma for love, and the medical 
cnllcge repeats the offence in a more flagrant form. No Biological 
studies ill the spirit of existing colleges will lead mankind to a nobler 
<li‘stiiiy. The leaders in that direction are not in college harness; 
they are the friends and champions of peace, of education, of temper- 
ance. of labor's rights, of coo})eration, of woman’s rights, of law reform, 
of autimonoply, of nationalization of the land, the armory, and all 
great affairs whicli can he rescued from moiioply to be placed in the 
hands of the people. # 


Otlje Stiff (UMiit of 25roton::^ig>equai:&. 

"I’he transfusion of blood is an old and well known method of 
reviving and prolonging life. A great variety of stimulating sub- 
stances have been used for the same purjiose, and a great variety of 
medicines given by hypodermic injection have proved far more effi- 
meiit, than when swallowed. Much is to be expected in this direc- 
tion, and as the famous Dr. Brown-Sequard of Paris has announced 
the wonderful results of injections of animal matter, many a re dis- 
posed to sneer at him and ridicule his discovery, which may have 
heen introduced with too much enthusiasm for the medical profes- 
sion. Dr. M. Palleii jocosely describes it in the World as follows : 
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“ Dr. Brown-Sequard minutely describes with all gravity and ser- 
iousness how he has mingled various parts of several organisms, mix- 
ing the gray matter of the brains of some animals, the nerve cells of 
others, as well as the juices of others, and, by a process of tiltration, 
evaporation, condensation, purification, and precipitation, he has 
brought forth the true and unadulterated elixir of life ! 

“He then injected under his skin some twenty drops of this mar- 
vellous fluid, and lo ! in a few minutes it had become an incorporated 
juice, following his aged blood-currents, when the crushing aches of 
a decrepit old man were dissipated into thin air.” 

After ridiculing the distinguished Parisian author as being in lii.s 
dotage, he adds : 

“ Every surgeon has time and again hypodermically injected alco- 
holic substances as stimulants, and each time with success, provided 
the real elixir of life, the vital spark itself, had not laiii down , too 
long. When such is the result, a real elixir will revitalize an almost 
dying man — but up to this time no one has ever found it, and no 
one ever will, notwithstanding Brown-Sequard’s claims and the state- 
ments of others following his wake. Many times have I resorted to 
the hypodermic syringe for the i)urpose of stimulating patients who 
could not swallow, and who also were too weak to risk absorption of 
stimulants by the stomach, and under such urgent circumstances I 
have used whiskey, brandy, beef essence, Hoffman's anodyne, solu- 
tions of quinine, and they were frequently and successfully tried. 

“With regard to Dr. llainniond's verification of Brown-Sequard's 
discovery of the elixir of life, he has failed to verify anything beyond 
his statement that i)ulverized lamb in clear water will stimulate old 
men when injected under the skin, "riiis is probably true, but it fails 
in every respect tf) be an elixir.” 

The Popular St^ience N<>wh says: “Still another alleged discovery 
only worthy of notice from the previously high scientific reputation 
of its author, is that of Dr. Brown-Sequard, who is said to have 
claimed in a paper read beldre the l*aris Society of Biology, that, by 
injecting into the veins of an aged or infirm })erson, a secretion 
obtained from certain glands of recently killed animals, strength and 
vitality can be restored and youth renewed, thus realizing theaneiiMii 
fable of the magic fountain. 4110 results of an experiment upon him- 
self were, he said, most successful. We are in doubt whether to take 
the report seriously or as one of tlie numerous newspaper lioaxos 
which are so frequently ])erpetrated upon the public.” 

On the other Inmd the London says “ Despite the sarcasm, 

general and professional, with which the recent experiments made by 
M. Brown-Sequard were greeted, thci’e seems to be, after all, some 
efficacy in the ugly FAuir Vittv invented by the aged and respected 
physiologist. 

A young physician, Dr. Variot, who has already been successful in 
removing tattoo marks from the skins of several civilized savages, 
has been induced to test the efficacy of M. Brown-Sequard’s “ Lil<^ 
Mixture.” lie pestled together portions of the flesh-tissues of rabbits 
and guinea pigs ; diluted them with water, and injected the conn 
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jHHind thus obtained into the bodies of three paupers, a^ed respec* 
lively o4, 50, and (>8. The men had never lieard of M. Brown- 
Sequard's solution, find were merely told that they '\^'ere to be 
injected with strengthening fluid. We have Dr. Variofs word for it 
iluit his three ];)atients, who, before being subjected to the wonderful 
remedy, were weak, worn, emaciated, and melancholy, suddenly 
became strong, fresh, and cheerful ; took new views of life, and alto- 
gether felt as if they had received a new lease of existence. 

^‘The experiments failed, however, on two other subjects ; but the 
indefatigable M. Variot is not to be defeated, and he intends to con- 
timie his trials, which, in time, will be communicated in all their ])re- 
cisio,n of technical detail to the Biological Society. 

A communication from Indianapolis to the New York Sun says — 
*‘l)r. Purman of this city has just made a practical demonstration of 
Ih'own-Sequard’s life elixir theory. Dr. Purman easily procured the 
consent of Noah (dark, who is oO years of age, generally debilitated^ 
suffers from rlieiimatism and from disease contracted during the war, 
and is a very lit subject for the experiment tried upon him this morn- 
ing. 

^'Dr. Purman drove out to the stock yar<ls this morning, lind 
selected the healthiest lamb obtainable. The lamb was killed and 
the necessary ])arts were brought to his oflice. The preparation was 
very simple. The parts were cut and pounded in a mortar, or thor- 
ouglily ‘triturated.' Two drachms of water was added and the pre- 
]iaration was carefully filtered. The result was a reddish fluid — the 
elixir. One and a half drachms of this were injected into the emaci- 
ated arm of Clark a little below the shoultler with an ordinary hypo- 
(lei'jiiic syringe. (Tvanville Allen and Dr. Theodore l*arker were 
present din ing the operation, which took place within two hours after 
killing the lamb.' ” 

‘‘A few minutes after the operation, a reporter called at the otUce 
and saw Mr. Clark. He was a limp picture of dejection, and seemed 
to have little vitality.’’ 

“ You know how you feel sometimes wheii you get up in the morn- 
ing,” he said, "‘ you feel slee])y and lifeless, and unable to do anything. 
That’s the way I have felt ever since the war.’’ 

‘"About four hours afterward Mr. (’lark walked down town from 
Fort Wayne avenue, and climbed up two flights of stairs without 

ppiiig. I feel a decided difference,’' he said positively. 

'‘It used to take me an hour to get down town, and this time I 
have walked it in twenty-five minutes. I have not felt this way for 
twenty-five years. I have a new vitality. I do not drag my feet 
nloiig, and it is no trouble to liold my head up. I used to go along 
bent over.’’ 

Clark stood quite straight, “ The doctor noticed an improved look 
‘u my eyes and more strength in my walk,” he added. Before I 
(■uiild not read a newspaper without glasses, as I now can. The 
'Jqection has certainly done me good. Wliether this will last or not 
^ don t know, but I hope it will.” 
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"‘(■lark to all appearaiicojs was certainly improved. His complex- 
icm and eyes clearly indicated an exhikarated state. 

A communication to the Boston LHohc from Detroit says : — 

“Dr. John W. Palmer, a prominent physician of Detroit lias 
experimenting with the elixir of life, and with remarkable resulis. 
His patients are GO and 70 years old respectively. 

The elder man was decrepit and liad been in failing health inr 
j^ears. 'The iirst injection seemed to put new life into liim, and with 
the second administering the effect lias been remarkable. Ho walks 
erect, has the ajipearance of long life ahead of him, and says he feels 
stronger than for years. 

“ The younger man did not indicate such ])ronounced results on 
the first trial, but with the second he showed the rejuvenating effects, 
and asserts his lielief that thi* new remedy is a life preserver it* not n 
cure-all. 

Di*. Palmer says: “1 have just begun ex])erimenting. I do not 
know what the discovery may result in. This I do know, that :iii 
immediate effeiff is to exhilarate and tone up. I believe that in niaii\ 
cases it may save life in bridging over a lu-isis. 'I'he preparation i> 
in no sense dangerous, for an aiilisejjtie enters all its coni[)osilioii, 
and its base is from the healtiu(*st <>r animals." 

As the leadin’ is probably curious to know the exact formula of 
Brown-Sequard, we must resort to a Medical Journal for what tin* 
factitious modesty of the newspapers has suppressed. This is wliat 
the liosfnn (ind Sfir/firfd Jtntnuil says, under the heading ol 

“ 'I'he testicle as a rejuvenator " with a feeble attem])t at ridicule wliioli 
is omitted. ' 

“'rwenty years ago, at least. Dr. Browii-Sei|Uard exliibited leiidiai- 
cies towards a belief that the testicle might be of value for other pur- 
poses than the impregnation of the ovum, provided it was taken when 
young, — that it was competent, when its vital priiieiplos were properly 
injected for the respective purposes, not only to call into existence u* 
very young, but to rejuvenate the aged. 

It seems that this idea has continued to germinate in the brain cf 
the learned, but eccentric ]>liysiologist all these years. In 187o hr 
made experiments with grafts of testicular tissue upon dogs, and toliis 
delight succeeded, as he thought, in renewing the youth of one 
wretched old our. Since then lie lias continued these strange iiivest- 
igatiuiis at various times, and during the month of June this your, 
made two separate communications to the Societe de Biologic of Paris 
upon this subject, describing the methods used and the suppmscjl 
results. He, apparently, thinks he has discovered a sort of 
vltw^oY fountain of perpetual youth, of simpler composition than those 
elixirs so sedulously compounded by the medimval philosophers, ainl 
easier of access than the elusive fountain which enticed poor Ponce 
de Leon to his fond and fatal journey. 

According to the reports of Brown-Sequard’s communications given 
by the French journals, he has been experimenting with a fluid ob- 
tained by crushing and washing the testicles of young animals, wjiiej* 
was mixed with blood from the spermatic veins and water. 
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tliiid he injected into his own subciitiineons t;(?llnhir tissue almost 
ovcrv day for two weeks, with results so gratifying' that he hastened 
(o communicate them to his biological confreres. Notwithstanding 
his ri[)e age, between seventy and eighty years, he exj)erienced a reju- 
v(Miescence of all his forces, jdiysical and mental. The former healthy 
aixl vigorous contractility of the intestines and bladder had returned, 
as ;ilso had his general muscular strength. Intellectual labor had again 
hecome easy to him. 

Dr. Brown-Se{[Uard did not succeed a])j)arently in inoculating his 
lioaiers witli his own enthusiasm for his proc(Mlnr(‘. Sce|)ti(;ism and 
and [)liysiological objeedions found expression through M. IVI. Dumont- 
Pallier and Fere.'’ 

A physiologist so able and learned as Brown-Sequard should havere- 
crived more courteous treatment for so valuable a suggestion based on 
his [>roressional (^x])erience. That the seminal Iluid is a more invigoi’at- 
iiig element than common blood is nearly self-evident. It is from that 
lliiid that own lives began, and that tlie (Mitirc animal kingd(3m de- 
iiv(*r> its continued existence. It is essential to the lull dev(do])ment 
every male being, a,nd its unusual loss ])rodnees a sudden ])r()stration 
nf life. Doctors may sneer as they usually do, at any very good news 
:<>i liunianity, or any very gnait cliscovery, but the famous Frenchman 
h;is added to his roj)utati()n as a pioneer in science. 

Injections of course have their diiliculties and objections, ddie 
transfusion of blood from which so mucdi was expected, is seldom re- 
ported to. Dr. liooniis of New York who engaged actively in the 
!i«‘W jh’occss has discontinued on acceunt of some evil effects, and a 
WesUnn patient is re[)orted to have brought suit for damages from 
the operation. 

hiVil effects are to be ex])ected of course from imperfect methods 
.<s Brown-Sequard says that the material should be obtained from 
tin* guinea ])ig and should be filtered through the Pasteur porcelain 
liUer —a filter which removes all solid substan(*es, and has been used 
to produce the purest water. 


.^tieutiftc 3^iitelligcnce* 

hiUKATiON OF Climates. — The libration of climates across the 
^orth ]\)le is a law of meteorology which 1 have not seen mentioned 
hy writes on such subjects. Yet it is entirely self-evident that a 
i“)rth wind on one side of the globe bringing down the polar cold 
‘dniosphere, must be acconq)anied by a south wind on another side 
ciiri yiiig northward tlie heat of the tropics. Hence when it is cold 
America we have unusual heat in Asia or Europe, while our hot 
Reasons must produce coldness on the opposide side of the globe. 
I he singularl}'^ cool sumuier we are enjoying at present, enabling us 
Boston for a great part of the time to wear heavy woollens has 
been accompanied by great heat in the East. At Odessa, Russia, one 
‘undred degrees east of us, an Odessa correspondent says: 
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“Never witliin the memory of the oldest British resident here lias 
such intolerable lieat prevailed in this region of southern Russia, 
Deaths from sunstroke occur almost daily even among the native 
laborers. For the last ten days the thermometer has never registered 
less than 144'^ at noon. One day last week it was 130° in the shade. 
Out of the reach of artificial irrigation all vegetation is parched and 
withered. The long scorching days, unbroken by even a passing 
thunderstorm, succeed each other with perfect regularity. Even 
after sundown there is no breeze; and the nights are so sultry that 
sleej) is impossible. A sunshade is necessary as early as 6 a.m. 
From what T saw and heard at the bacteriological station one morn- 
ing, it would appear that there is, after all, some truth in the old 
theory of tlie dog days. On one day alone twenty-one cases of bites 
from rabid dogs were received at the station, and during the last 
twenty days no fewer .than thirty-eight cases of hydrophobia uis 
currecl within the city, and were treated by Pasteur's system of 
innoculation.” 

The Am Engine. — The superiority of air over water as a medium 
for the generation of power by caloric is obvious in the fact that a 
a pound of air requires hardly one-ft)urth as much caloric to raise its 
temperature as a jiouiid of water either as a liquid or as steam, while 
there is no loss by the latent caloric, nine hundred and sixty-six 
degrees, of which pass into steam, 'fhe first proposition to utilize 
this law for the production of power was made by Father Dr. J()sej)li 
Buchanan, sixty-five years ago at Louisville, Ky. He published the 
plan of a simple air engine, but having had some unpleasant experi- 
ence as to the unjirofitableness of inventions to inventors he did not 
attempt to execute the plan. Long afterward an air engine was in- 
troduced by Ericsson of New York, and considerably used notwith- 
standing its cuinbrousness and feeble power as it worked at little 
over atmospheric pressure. About twenty-one years ago 1 })ateiite(l 
a high pressure air engine called the thernio-statie as it used tJie same 
calorie several times in sneeessiuii, which was both extremely eco- 
nomic in fuel and light in construction, but the enormous expense ot 
new constructions compelled me to abandoti tlie enterprise beloio 
completion, knowing however, that it embodied the maximum pi‘o- 
duction of cheap power. 

Now it is announced that an air engine is in successful operation 
at 122 West First Street, South Boston, invented by Woodbury ;ui<l 
Merrill who say they liave been thirty-five years employed in {lerlcci- 
iiig it during which time they liave built thirteen engines and s[)eiit 
'^150,000. This engine which has the merit of absolute safety, de- 
velops a hoi«e power on a ])ound and a half of coal })er horn- 
From the description, its principle of operation is substantially tbe 
same as that of my thermo-static, and it is gratifying to find a scieii- 
tilic truth at last established by men of the untiring energy necessary 
to introduce new principles in science, lie, who would help 
world onward should first become a millionaire. 

Elec^tuic Watches and Clocks. — M. L. Hussey, of Menl‘> 
Park, N. J., lias secured a patent for a watch to run by electricit}» 
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Mr- Hussey has been eleven years at work on liis inventions, and 
has secured patents on thirteen appliances necessary in the inanii- 
faoture of his clocks and watches. There are four of these, in- 
cluding a marine clock. The pecularity about tliese, explains 
Pnpuhtr is the gravity movement, which, aided by 

a small electric current, moves the pendulums of the clocks and 
tlie large balance wheels of the watches. The battery is inclosed 
in the watch case, and with it the time piece will run for a whole 
year without any attention. In time.it is expected that live year 
watches and clocks can be manufactured. The new’ w’atches and 
clocks contain only one-third as many parts as the ordinary in- 
strument.'’ 


^tj^cdlaneou.sf an& CrtttcaK 

Insanity Uesemrling Ohsession. — The New York Sini of July 
l^3th, gives the following report of a singular case : — 

CJiiCAGO, July 24th. — Harry Munzer w’as brought before Judge 
(lary this morning to be examined as to his sanity. He is about 27 
years of age, and a fine looking young man. For four years he was 
<311 try clerk for Edson Keith, and his expertness in figures was con- 
sidered sometliing wonderful. He h^d been subject to gloomy spells 
at periods about tw’o years apart, during wdiicli he would become a 
recluse for weeks at a time. He spoke of these. 

'‘Just tell us about the last one,” said the C’ourt. 

I feel something approaching heavily,'’ said the witness, “ but I 
can take care of myself here.'’ 

Heads of perspiration stood on his brow, but he displayed no ner- 
vousness. “ The queer sickness came on me again about a year ago.” 
said he, “and this time 1 became much alarmed at the developments. 
1 seemed to be approacliing a state altogether different from the nat- 
ural one. An ague-like feeling crept over me, beginning first in my 
luaiii. I was tlien living at my father's liouse on West Lake street. 
My mind did not seem growing weaker, but it seemed to be altering 
its functions materially. Presently tlie sight of a tool or anything 
with a blade w^ould start every fibre and nerve in me to tingling and 
1 became afraid of myself — afraid for my friends. 1 felt an impulse 
growing upon me to harm or kill. I knew what I was about. 1 rec- 
ognized the faces of my friends. I had a cool cojitrol of my mental 
faculties. I was not out of my head in the least, but there was a 
desire wdiich seemed to be miiseular as wxdl as mental, and wholly 
^part from my natural volitions. 

“My father saw only tlie outside of this, and I (hired not explain 
him the complete revolution in my being. He sent me to Lake 
Lciieva to be treated in a private institution there, and now' foi* seven 
^•loiiths 1 have been there under the constant care of several experi- 
ouced physicians. They have been unable to assist me. I grew 
Worse. 1 knew it and realized the dread cliaiige. Never liave 1 lost 
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my senses. Tlie doctors ^ave me chlorofonii, but 1 fear that it has 
liurt iny nervous system and served to augnient this fearful develop- 
ment rather than cure it. We eonsiilted and thought* a elian^v 
would be good for me, 1 now insist that 1 l)e placed somewhere so 
I may be watclied and tieated differently. Tlie week 1 liave been 
here since I left Geneva I have not been liomc, f wdl not go tlieir. 
1 believe that some rapid change for tlie worse would take 
immediately should 1 go back. This mania would unman me and 
force me to do that wliich I have been battling against. I would 
kill them. 1 miglit kill myself, and yet J w'ould know what T was 
about.’' 

What terrified the jurors was tin? complete cliange in his featuies 
as h(i ])roceeded. From an innocent, hai’inless expression at tiit- 
beginning, his features wore a look of extieme cunning, and malig- 
nity. .\s he })ro(;eeded deep lines a))peared in his (dieeks beside lii< 
nose. 4'he eyebrows fell dark and the corners of tlu^ mouth diew 
down. His forehead wrinkled up as an old man’s, and his voice a(‘t- 
ually changed so that a listener might have sup})oscd that a man oi 
4o was talking. The words came from dec]) down in his chest, and. 
ill' fad, the aspect of the man was clianged. He bent forward in liis 
chair, his shoulders stooped, and Ids eyes became watery. It wa^^ 
remarkable. 4'he Gourt gazed at the ])henomenon befon^ him in 
astonisliment. When the narrator reached that j>ortion of his recdlal 
where he spoke of killing, tli^jury gazml upon tlie face of ii man 
about to eommit miii'dcr. 

'•"Tbat will do,*’ said tlie Judge iu a luisky voita*. 

Munzer was startled at the eommand. Ibi looked up wildly, llieii 
fell back in his chair, half exhausted, witli a sigli. 4’ears fell down 
his clieeks. The wrinkles disapjieared from his fondicad, the fieiid- 
ish extuc'ssiun left his face, and a minute more he was tlu^ y<^nng man 
Harry Muiizer again with the innocent face. 

The jury hrought in a verdict finding him insane. 

Lena Loeij. — Ac(a)rdiiig to the To])cka, Ivan., Lena 

land), tlie Rocky Mountain girl,” witli tJie mysterious ])ower, lias 
astonished the public there at Crawford's o])cra house. Her streiigtli. 
it is (daiined, is a great surj>rise, e([ual to tin* ('omliincd ])ovver of sev- 
eral strong men. She also performs many wonderful mind reading 
tests, and those who are doubtful of her gifts arc given every o])jnn- 
tunity to satisfy themselves. — //. 1^. JoHnuiJ. 

The Tucht of Foyit. -Not having lime to examine this work 
as it (h^serves, the following tixpression of the well known lectiirc r, 
J. J. Morse, is quoted as ])robably a judicious estimate: — 

‘AVhat does it all amount to? The question is difheult to ans- 
wer satisfactorily. 4\) the mystical it will be a wonderful hook: t" 
the materialistic it will seem to be an inversion of natural law and 
phenomena, from reasons already stated; to the coldly critical it ^^5d 
be an ingenious series of s]>eculatioiis more or less logical and hai- 
nionious; to the S])iri(ualist wlio is a. reasmier it will look much like 
Spiritualism tinctured with Theosoiihy ; to tlie Tlieosophist it will be 
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a book to be sneered at and condemned. To the candid critic it is a 
book of interest, rather tluui value, a book for tlie curious rather tlian 
the truly studious. It is a straw upon the stream, but it has far 
more of India tlian l^gypt, and is more after the lines of the spiritual 
tliaii the hermetic ])hilosophy.‘' 

It is emphatically a work that must be taken upon trust. One 
most [)ertinent (|uestion must be asked : i. c. How can oui* author 
write a chapter upon ‘adeptship,' when, since his book was published, 
he distinctly denies being an adept? The book will certainly stir uj) 
controversy, and provoke thouglit; so far it will be good. It is more 
clear and intelligible tlian any other work on like subjects, and while 
by no means agreeing witli its major ])art, tlie writm* urges a careful 
ami conscientious ])erusal be given what is, in tlie ])reiuises, a remark- 
ably eoneise, elear, and foreibly interesting work,'*’ 

The review of this interesting vt)lume in the New York Sim s])eaks 
of it as unintelligible ai)sui‘dity and pours iqion it a voliinie of dull 
bnlfoonerv, intended for exruciating wit, a (a)urs(^ often pursued by 
-< ( d b ( * o 1 1 c e i 1 0 d c n s e r V a t i v e s . 

I'liL Hllk (’oj.or or THio Sky — wus explained by rrofessor 
'ryiidall, as due to the presence of miimte particles unable to rellect 
any otlier (jolor. Professor Hartley has recently shown that it arises 
from the action of ozomj on tlie light to which it gives its own blne- 

ll(‘SS. 

Ixsi’iUATK)NAL \ViMTiN(J. - A successful writer spcaks as follows 
ill a [irivate letter. I know what it is to carefully ])lau an article, 
to study upon the subject to he treated, classity my ideas systcinati- 
rally, and work from the bcginiiiug to the end. I have also ex[)ei- 
iciic.ed a method of writing very dilTcrent from this, in which I have 
been entirely ignorant of what I was about to write, and when tlie 
id(‘as liave literally com to me at the point of iny jicn. I used to 
exj)ress it that ‘I dipped them out of the inkstand.' At sucli times 
th(‘ impulse leading me to write is imperative. In this manner 1 
have written jioetry, line by line, never even knowing my subject, 
until developed by the poem itself. At tliese times I am in a pccul 
iar dreamlike eondition when nothing seems real around me. 'riiese 
ex])erienees date haek almost as far as I can lemember, ibr wlieii a 
child of seven years I learned to write down the poems tliat came to 
1110 . Young as 1 then was, I realized that these ])oems were not my 
own, hut were dictated by a superior intelligence, who or what I did 
not, know, nor did 1 venture to express this conviction for fear of 
lidicule. This was Ixd’ore tln^ tlays of modern spiritualism." 

dhiiiJMini OF Liufral PiMNcnPLFS. — The Supreme Court of Maine 
Inis rejected the prayer of tlie doctors to enforce tlie medical law that 
"as vetoed b}" the governor. Thus ^Faine remains free. The Sn- 
bieine Court of New Ilani])shirc has pronounced tlie restrictive 
Jncdicid law of that State iineonstitntional. Tims Now Hampshire 
tree, and it is probable tliat similar decisions may be giv(*n in 
States. 
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€l)aptcr 2. Cljc Crue of ^fint^ropologp. 

The experimental development of the functions of the brain, must 
constitute, when completed, the science of man. That science has 
n(»t at present any systematic existence. The only word in our lan- 
guage which indicates such a science is seldom disturbed from its 
repose in the dictionary, because there is no system to which it can hn 
applied.'*' Now we are compelled to use this term* ANTHROronocv, 
because the study of the brain is the study of man. . • 

Heretofore, in place of one system of Anthropology, we have luul 
four or five partial sketches of man. 

From the earliest periods men have speculated on the human mind, 
consulting their own internal consciousness, and the facts of daily 
observation, for data in their reasoning. As each philosopher differed 
in character, the consciousness of each was different; and, conse- 
quently, the doctrines. But when the correct data have been obtained, 
jnetaphysical reasoning upon our faculties traces their relations, and 
analyzes each coyi pound faculty into simpler elements. The more 
rigorous the analysis, the fewer simple faculties are recognized: One 
admits Memory and Reason as distinct faculties ; another analyzes 
them into a simple power of Association. One may recognize twenty 
elemenfs Sf^fharacter, another may reduce them to ten, and a third 
m^y reduce them, by a more righl anaffsis, to two. . He may prove 
that we have but the powers of perce[)tion and of association ; and 
out gf these simple elements he may construct all the compound 
faculties of will, memory, reason, fancy, and all the emotions and 
passions. The same process of reasoning carried one step farther 
simply results in this : that we have a primitive power of mind, from 
which all the varu^us faculties arise, and here we are at the end of 
the analysis. The metaphysical plan, therefore, results in nothing ; 
applied to the determination of our primitive faculties, it is more j)er- 
fectly nugatory in jtroportion as it is more perfectly carried out. The 
s])eeulations of I.eihnitz, l^escartes, Locke, Hartley, Condillac, Kant 
Hegel, Schelling, Hamilton, Cousin, and a score of other eminent 
psychologists have been utterly barren of all useful results. 

Phrenologists, avoiding this destructive analysis, look at huni.in 
nature as it is, instead of looking fora theoretical substratum. Thov 
arc in advai.ee of metaphysicians, as chemists are in advance of 
the alchemists. They recognize certain faculties and passions as es- 
seiitiallv distinct: and like the simple bodies of chemistry not to ho 
confounded, and not composed of the same ultimate elements. They 
.seek to locate these faculties and passions iu the [)ortions of the br.dn 
which they occupy, and in the general results they are sustained by 
the common observation of all who have studied crania. 

Yet it is impossible, by craiiiology, to form /ni aatnimte .vcnoc'o. on 

wjis written forty-live yt'jtrs since, and was then strictly true. Sinn* 
nerind the public mind has been miicdi arousoil trom its tarpor on such subjects, anti tlie ^ 
no loncor so unfamiliar, hut when 1 tlrgt brou<rUt forth the word Anthropologij as the ropresoiitativt’ 
of the new Science, (1843,) I was gravely admonished by a leatling New York editor that snoii t 
word was entirely inappropriate, as it sif^nitied merely tho anatomy of the nerves! The recent u-t 
of the word Anthropoloay amon^ Scientists, however, does not indicate that they have a Syst'in ''/• 
Authropoloffn. It is .simply used tosijfnify the 4loimrtmenl of knowledge to which their deiau tu*' 
observations in lit!niolut>y and Socioloiry belong. 
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account of the irregular and uncertain thickness of the skull, and the 
varying conditions of the brain. Craniology, thus far, has made but 
an imperfect survey of the organs — has not developed the functions 
of the concealed base of the hrain^ and has given its phrenological with- 
out its physiological powers. It is therefore, but a partial view of 
the human constitution. 

Pliysiology and Anatomy explain our bodily constitution and func- 
tions, but without explaining the source or moving power of all these 
.While they refer everything to the brain and nerves as the 
sourced seat of every function, they tell us little of the power of the 
brain itself, which is the master of all. They deal in facts, or effects 
without causes ; and until they rise to a recognition of those ultimate 
causes, they cannot be pliilosophical or satisfactory. 

The natural history of man, and his general social histoiy furnish 
a vast magazine of materials, but they do not furnish the philosophy 
or explanation of their facts. 

The experimental operations ol' Animal Magnetism have furnished 
us a stock of very wonderful fixcts, without any explanation — shed- 
ding a meteoric light over the constitution of itian, but leaving us 
enveloped in night and mystery. 

Neither of these i^a system of Anthropology ; nor do all of tliem 
put together make a complete science of man. They are uncon- 
nected, partial, surveys of the human constitution. History offers us a 
store of materials ; Metaphysics, a mental alchemy ; Plirenology^ a 
comparison of the mind with the brain ; Physiology, a survey of the 
body ; Animal Magnetism, a collection of wonders. 

These fragments of Anthropology, unconibined as they arc, re- 
semble the planets of the solar system, void of a sun, wandering in 
lawless orbits, and often in collision with each (tther. The brain is 
the sun — the centre of the true Anthropology. Physiology receives 
its downward influence, or manifestation in the body; Phrenology its 
higher inlluence, or manifestrtion in the mind ; Animal Magnetism is 
the display of a few of its most remarkable faculties, and all history 
is but an extensive display of its capacities. 

Aiithro])ology, taking the brain as a causal centre, and tracing 
therefrom the sciences of its effects, unites them into one harmonious 
system — a full and perfect science — tracing the relations of man 
upward to the spiritual world and the Creator — downward to inor- 
ganic matter, and all that affects his physical life — inward to his 
own constitution and conscious life, and around to his fellow beings 
— it enables us to comprehend his true position, and the laws of his 
life and growtli. 

Not only does it complete, connect, and unitize the fragments of 
anthropological science; it supplies a gi’eaf liiatus in the circle of 
sciences relating to man. The broad foundation of Anthropology 
has been carefully laid by anatomists and physiologists, in describing 
the structure and operations of the body. In the regular progress of 
science, they should have next developed cerebral physiology. But 
this superstructure has not been reared upon the anatomical founda- 
tion. The incomplete attempts of vivisectors and pathologists have 
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left tlie physiological edifice in an unfinished and unsightly condilion. 
No one has appeared to complete this undertaking. 

Tlie imaginative metaphysical architects who build from above 
downwards, have erected a misty and intangible superstructure above 
the unfinished work, but have not yet reached down to its solid 
walls, or established any connection between themselves and the 
anatomists. Metaphysicians and psychologists have given us a vast 
deal of philosophic speculation concerning the mind, but have contem- 
plated the mind entirely apart from the body. Whether the edifice 
erected from below can unite with their airy structure above, as a 
part of one great whole, remains to be seen. Thus far it appears 
impossible. 

In this state of progress Gall perceived the immense void, and at- 
tempted to establish a connection, by building upward. He built up 
the unfinished department of Cerebual Anatomy, and upon that 
solid foundation erected a system of mental phylosophy, which thnisi 
aside the misty systems of his predecessors. They scoffed at his 
creatiod as a rude unfinished work, without system or architectural 
ornament, and without the necessary elevation for man's spiritual 
dignity. Nevertheless, his work was well done, although unfinished 
and rude, and the greater portion of his Cyclopean construction will 
permanently endure. 

But Gall did not finish the anthropological edifice. He demon- 
strated many of the connections of the mind with the several por- 
tions of the brain, but he did not demonstrate the relations of the 
brain to the body as its physiological governor, nor did he demon 
strate the relations of the mind and brain to the higher realms of 
Pneuniatology. He demonstrated Ckueural Phuenologv alone: 
omitting Cerebual Physiology and CEUEiiUAL Pneumatology. 
Thus he occupied an intermediate position between Physiologists and 
Psychologists without coming into actual contact with either — there 
being intermediate undeveloped sciences on either hand, separatin';: 
him from the Pneumatologists and Psychologists above and the Phy- 
siologists below. 

It now remains to fill these vacancies -to trace the functions of 
the brain in connection with tlie body, and thus establish Ceueural 
Physiology, which completes the structure of anatomico-physinlo- 
gical science. To this must be superadded a true Cerebral Psy- 
chology, by correcting and completing the discoveries of (iall 
system of Psychology with a scientific cerebral basis, which shall give 
us the laws and natural history of man's spiritual nature, as well as 
the common external phenomena of mind. 

Thus it is necessary to create new departments of science — Cere- 
bral Physiology, towards which we have but a few facts furnishod 
by vivisection, by pathology and by inference from the discoveries ei 
Gall, Cerebral Pneumatology for which we have a liberal supply 
of materials furnished hy historians, metaphysicians, psychologists 
and magnetists, and Corporeal Psychology or Sarcognomv which 
traces the relations of the soul to the body as well as the brain, u 
in addition to this we .sliall discover in the constitution of man tlie 
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(freat iloniinaiit laws or principles which connect tlic Anatomy, Phy- 
siuloj^y and Pathology of the body witli the Coiii’OitiCAL PsYOno- 
i,()(;v, Ckkebral I*HysiOLor;Y, PunKNOLOdY and INehmatology 
making them all one compact unitary science bound together by the 
liigher law of Patiiogno.mv, then indeed may we say Anthro- 
I'OLOCtv exists as a science and ])lulosophy. 

Let ns now take the bird s-eye view of this grand and comprehen- 
sive science, by retaining which in the mind we may study with more 
satisfaction each department in succession. 

Info is inlierent in a subtle immaterial element which cannot be 
bid)jected to pliysical measui*ement or chemical analysis. This ele- 
ment exists in the cell germ of a human being, which is not to be 
distinguished from that of nnollier animal but contains in this invis- 
ible element tlie })otency that determines its growth and destiny as a 
man or woman which after carrying its career to th(i end leaves tlie 
body, all unseen, as a lifeless mass of organized matter apparently the 
Mime as before death, but lacking all that gave it power. 

'The def)artui'(i of that element whicli constitutes the life of the 
body may be seen, not by solar light but through tlie subtler medium 
which ministers to clairvoyance, and the continued existence of that 
element which is our essential self, the element that thinks, and wills, 
and loves, after it has left the body may be recognized through the 
psycliometidc faculty not only by a few gifted individuals, but by 
millions of tlie liumau race in all nations. 'Lhis deiinnistration of 
lifii and iiumoi'tality by Psyidiometry is one of the most impoi-tant 
(•ontrihutions to human knowledge, since it not only assures us of 
contimied life under ha[)pier conditions than ai‘e known to earth, but 
enables all mankind to solve for themselves the problems of religion 
whicli liavc been darkened by tlie mists of theology. 

These investigations wliicli developc our Ihicumatology, are sus- 
lained and enlarged by the psychometric revelations of l^aleontology 
and history. Thus does Anthropology illustrate our destiny in the 
future ages in comparison with which our life on earth is of trivial 
duration, though of immense imj)ortancc as the beginning and organ- 
i//ing [leriod of our destiny, lienee the true Anthropologist is pro- 
foundly imin'essed witli the importance of an honorable career in this 
life tlie couseiiiiences of whicli reach onward in eternity. 

ddie soul life on earth has its conscious centre in the brain and in 
the extension of nervous matter througlimit the body ; but as any 
portion of the body cut off from nervous communication with the 
brain is outside of onr consciousness, the brain must be considered 
the essential residence of the soul, although the body is also a resi- 
dence for its inferioi’ faculties. 

As we descend in the animal kingdom, the brain declines and its 
ine-emiuent importance is lost, until iinally, as in the hydra, all parts 
of. the bod}^ are equal andwlieii subdivided eacli fragment lives as an 
independent animal. 

In the class of Vertebrata, animals with a brain and spinal cord, 
the loAvest tyjie of developement is found in fishes, above which are 
fhe reptiles, birds, and mammalia of which latter class man is the 
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head. The principles which govern the organization and operation 
of the brain of man extend throughout the brains of the vertebrates, 
and in the study of the whole animal kingdom we find striking illus- 
trations of the same Jaws which are discovered in men. The antei ior 
brain is everywhere expressive of intellect, the upper brain of the 
amiable, virtuous nature, and the lower brain of animal violence or 
force, while the posterior brain corresponds to the power of command 
and attain^ its highest development in man, establishing him as the 
Lord of creation, but declining and almost or quite disappearing as 
we descend in the scale. 

The development of the brain gives the organic basis of character, 
and if the brain were always in a normal condition of healthy 
activity, would indicate the character with substantial correctness to 
those who understand cranioscopy. I feel great confidence in my 
estimates of character inferred from the cranium, but I am fully con- 
scious that there is a great deal of abnormal character owing to in- 
jurious education, social iiitluences, and unsound health, which can- 
not be indicated by the cranial form, but stamps itself on the face, 
the person, and the manner. Cranioscopy always reveals the native 
constitution of the mind, but T^sychometry is requisite to discover its 
modifications and impairment. 

As softening of the brain impairs all its powers and produces 
paralysis, so there are many other influences and conditions whicli 
impair the virtues and intelligence, many of which came from the 
condition of the body. Tliese Psychometry explores. Yet the 
revelation of Cranioscopy alone are generally satisfactory, as tlu' 
modifications of character by circumstance are largely expressed by 
those organs behind the face which affect its color and conformation, 
organs of expression, which manifest increased or diminished activity 
of special faculties by modifications of the features, thus giving a 
scientific basis for physiognomy. 

A glance at the head reveals by its elevation above the brow and 
the rounded fulness of its upper surface, the power of all the amiable 
and noble qualities. The convex form, rising above the top of the 
forehead with an ascending curve, and rising with a similar curve 
above the temporal arch, gives assurance of the best elements of 
human nature, amiable, generous, and pleasing, if the development is 
anterior ; firm, faithful, honorable, efficient, manly, and cheerful, if 
the development is posteiior, thoroughly good and lovely when the 
development is more central. In conjunction with the height we 
estimate the breadth across the upper region, which gives a steady 
and gentle activity to the higher faculties, controling the restless and 
erratic impulses. 

In estimating the controlling influences of the higher powers, we 
compare the superior development with the antagonizing basilar 
organs, manifested by breadth and depth of the basis of the skull — 
breadth from side to side, depth below the eyes and in the neck 
where we feel the basis of the skull. This basilar development is 
usually indicated by stoutness of the neck, and the stout neck indi- 
cates force of circulation, as it contains the carotids and jugulars as 
well as the cervical ganglia which supply power to ^the heart. 
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Vincent he Paul. 


■r The heads of Dr. Spurzheim and St. Vincent de Paul illustrate the 
])hilanthi()])y of their lives. Spurzheiiii the devoted and untiring 
j propagandist of great scientilie and moral truths was truly a philan- 
thropist. Vincent de Paul who lived from 157G to 1660 was perhaps 
tlie worthiest of Catholic saints, llis administration of ecclesiastical 
alfairs was spoken of as a “• Golden era.’* The famous and worthy 
Ol der of Sisters of Charity was founded by him in 1634, of which 
there were recently over three hundred societies in France. To him 
France was indebted for the establishment of Foundling Hospitals, 
and the Society of Lazarites devoted to assisting the humble country 
clci'gy in their duties. He was not a great theologian but a man of 
sincere untiring benevolence. 

Jn the development of the basis of tlie ])rain we recognize the 
large cerebellum or physiological brain and the upper extremity of 
the spinal cord, and when we inspect the cranium, we observe in the 
large foramen for the spinal cord and the large foramina for the 
blood vessels, the indications of a powerful constitution. 

A large basis requires a high head for its jR’oper control, while a 
small basilar region leaves the liiglier faculties in more decided pre- 
d.ominence. 

The coronal and basilar organs give power to the constitution — 
the basilar organs developing and invigorating the body, the coronal 
organs sustaining the brain and the spiritual nature. Their joint 
action in large development makes the great man. 

The anterior and posterior organs, which work together are the 
organs of relation to our environment, the anterior organs giving 
sensibility, knowledge, and understanding, while the j^osterior give 
the efficient impulses to use this knowledge in acting upon all that 
surrounds us. 

The posterior organs near the median line are authoritative, aspir- 
ing, ambitious and self-willed, but on the lateral portion of the occi- 
put, social or gregarious, pushing in business, contentious, acquisitive 
selfish and calculated to make friends or enemies, friends in the 
upper half and enemies in the lower half of the occiput. 
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The entire occipital half of the brain is the source of all ourenerj^ies 
moral and physical. The moral energies which give social infiuc^ice 
and general efficiency in all we do belong to the upper half of the 
occii)ut, while the impulsive passional and physical energies belong 
to its lower half. , 

The anterior half of the brain i>ossesses all the sensitive, delicate, 
refined, intellectual and passively amiable eleinq^its. The intellec- 
tual being in the forehead, and the emotional behind the forehead, 
exhibiting moral sensibility above, and physical sensibility below on 
the level of the (dieek bone from which we rise through the sensitive, 
ideal modest ami spiritual emotions lo lln^se of love, hope, and 
religion. 

The intellectual region manifests perce})tive power at the brow, 
memory and knowledge at the middle of the forehead, and rational 
understanding at the upper range of the forehead. The three hoiv 
'/ontal divisions may be called Peiception, Memory, and rnderstand- 

In making a vertical analysis of the intellectual regi(ni, we lind 
that the lateral organs which give breadth have a more interior med- 
itative character, Avliile those on the median line have a more exterior 
relation and more instantaneous action, d'luwai o intuitive, claiiwov- 
ant, and prevovant, while the lateral organs are meditative, calni- 
lating, inventive, and planning, pi‘odncijig originality of thought, 
artistic and literary power. 

i'he cMii^raving shows tlic or- 
igans of Physical J^erception in 
the lower range ot' Memory in 
the middle, and I ndorstandin-^ 
uhove. The percej>tive cliarae- 
Tcr runs up the median line in 
the immediate group, in whirh 
wehnd the higherand intuitive 
)iei ceptions, including psyclio- 
metric and clairvoyant lacul- 
ties. The percipient organ- 
of the median line are active in 
animal brains. The more ex- 
terior organs, which make a 
broad or square forehead, giv- 
ing reasoning power and crea- 
tive invention are characteris- 
tic of man. None of the cjtdi- 
orate group are much devel- 
oped in animals. 


Between the two in the range above the eye is a solid intellectual 
power, profound in thought and attainment, but neither intuitive nor 
so inventive and original as the lateral organs. 

The entire intellectual region shows its development by projection 
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forward from the ears over the face and breadth of the forehead. 
But intellectual power depends largely upon the ambitious and prac- 
tical energies of the occiput which give an active vigor to the tem- 
perament and rouse the intellect to efficient action. The lower occi- 
put invigorates the perceptive organs, the upi^er occiput the under- 
standing and the intermediate region, the memory. 

The organs behind the face in the anterior extremity of the middle 
lobe are organs of the tendency to expression or manifestation, the 
upper portion of the face being associated with intellectual and 
moral organs, the lower portion with the animal region. 

The basilar organs like the others have a different character be- 
fore and behind the ear — great force behind the ear and below it — 
but an excitability tending to exhaustion, depression, and insanity, 
anterior to the ear, externally indicated under the lower jaw. 

This entire system of cerebral functions has a wonderful corres- 
pondence in the body — the entire brain sympathizing with the entire 
body in a definite and accurate manner. 

Dividing the brain by a nearly horizontal line round the middle, 
the upper lialf of the brain sympathizes and corresponds with the 
upper half of the body, above a horizontal line around it on the level 
of the lower end of the sternum, and the lower half of the brain in 
like manner corresi^onds and sympathizes with the lower half of the 
body. 

When we trace in detail the sympathy and correspondence of each 
part of the body wdth each part of the brain, and mark ii[)on the body 
these correspondences, wc produce a chart of the science of Sareognomy 
which illustrates the triune sympathies of soul, brain, and body. For 
as every faculty of the soul is represented by and manifested through 
a special portion of the brain, so does every special portion of the 
brain hold an intimate and sympathetic relation with a special portion 
of the body, so that the faculties of the scml have in a secondary sense 
a relation or sympatliy with special portions of the body, so that when 
the soul faculty is exercised, the bodily location feels the effect and 
when the bodily location is exercised, developed, inflamed, or diseased 
in any way, the soul by sympathizing therewith is modified in its 
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character and capacities, and thus, the whole sympathy of body and 
mind in Iiealth and disease is made intelligible. 

This explains how anger goes to the muscles of the limbs and tlie 
gentler emotions to the chest — how the liver becomes associated with 
melancholy, the lungs with hope even in advanced consumption, the 
bosom with love — and how every disease has particular mental con- 
ditions or symptoms associated with it. 

The correspondence of the brain and body may be stated in general 
terms thus. 

The anterior surface of the chest, above the horizontal line just 
mentioned corresponds to the anterior surface of the brain above the 
corres[)onding line (marked Anterior Thoracic.) 

F'rom the top of the shoulder corresponding with the organ of 
J^atieiice, down the baek to the horizontal line before mentioned cor- 
responds with the posterior surface of the brain, above a nearly lioii- 
zontal line from the forehead backward. This section is marked, 
Posterior Superior. 

We must exclude from the occipital region the portion near the 
median line, about two and one half or three inches wide, extending 
from h'irmness nearly to the base of the occiput. This median trait 
corresponds to the arms, and is called the Brachial liKCiriON. 

The anterior abdominal surface of the body below the horizontal 
line corresponds to the entire face down to the neck, (marked Abdom- 
inal), tliat is, to the brain behind this location ; and the posterior 
inferior surface of the trunk, corresponds to the surface of tlie occiput 
below the horizontal line (marked Posterior Inferior.) 

There remains but the region covered by the neck, wliich corres- 
ponds to the lower limbs, and is called the C rural region. 

The functions of all parts of the body are physiological, but their 
sympathy with the brain gives them also a psychic significance as the 
corporeal development assists the cerebral organs, and in its morbid 
states aftects them. 

Sucli is the organization of soul, brain, and body for normal life. 
Why is life ever abnormal, in disease, crime, and insanity? 

Jdfe belongs only to the soul. The departure of the soul leaves 
only a decomposing corpse. Decomposition is the continual tendency 
of organized matter. The functions of the body depend on continual 
decomposition and waste of its substance. In j>lain language, it lives 
only as it rots, and the vital power is continually engaged in assiini- 
iating and utilizing new matter. Then there is a continual struggle 
between the vitality of the soul, and the moribund and tendency <>f 
mattei*, and perfect Iiealth can come only from a large inherited cm 
dowment of the vitak soul power. Anthropology shows that this 
soul power can be cultivated by a noble life transmitted by heredity, 
establishing a life of perfect health, to last a century at least 

Among the necessary endowments of the human constituthm are 
sensibilities which are capable of being hurt, and the excitable in iti^* 
ity of the nervous system, which makes it liable to injury or destruc- 
tion. From these endowments we become liable to disease and insanity^ 
when exposed to their causes, unless there be a great preponderance 
of vital power over such sensibilities. 

'I'o be continued. 
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Cl)c c§>ti‘flii0c farce of l^unian f ollp 

Never eiuls. First on the carpet is the nuio'niiieeiit nielodranui of 
ereution's mysteries led forth by Mad. Blavatsky witli steady ap- 
plause from the devotees of irinduism and mystery in Furope, India, 
and America. Few and far between in numbers they manage to 
I'udNO themselves conspicuous in lofty pretensions, and (uy hear, hear, 
lo everytliing tluit common mortals fail to imdeivstand. 

The intellectual exi)loits of Mad. Blavatsky are of that gigantesque 
-.iiul su])er-mundane (jharacter which surpasses all previous acihieve- 
nients of marvel-mongering authors, with their dcmi-urgic jihaiitas- 
inagoria. Archimedes thought he could move the world if luj had a 
[)rop(‘r fulcrum for his lever, but the fulcrum must be outside of the 
world that is moved. Mad. B. has ff)und her fulcrum in the dim 
distance of the unknown and the unknowable. Her lever is of un- 
limited length and elasticity, and at its (*nd she tosses worlds about 
as easily as a .la[)anese juggler keeps half a do/en balls Hying in the 
air at once, and tangles or untangles a s(;ore of solid metalli(; rings^ 
Wdth e(|na.l ease does the Madam tangle and (jontort the processes 
of ('volutioii evolving as ap])earances as ev(‘r llitted through 

the dreams of a Fever patient. 

It is ililVundt to suppose that she ex])ec.ted any body to believe the 
iiiagnilicently grotestpu^ creations <jf her energidic fancy or that she 
cniild ('ven work herself uj) to believing much of them herself. She 
is a wholesale dealer in pnqiosti'rous marvels of Munchausen magni- 
tude, sutli as her story of a magician who ran up to the (doiids on a 
})iec(* of tape, cut a boy Ui pi(‘ces when out of sight, threw down the 
dissected pieces and then slid back and put them together, making 
tlie boy as sound as before. But such stories as these were too 
trivial foj- her gjaiifleur of thouglit. All her past j)ejforinances are 
<dipsed by her latt'st work the ‘'Sexu’et Doctrine,” in whi('h we 
sec 

niM>risM (n)Ni*: to seed, 

veariiig the label of 'rheoso])hy or wisdom religion. 

ddie marvelous combination of Mad. Blavatsky, tlie talented and 
soiisatioiial medium, willi Fob Olcott, an enthusiastic and credulous 
limnaiiitarian lias l)een a ])sycbie curiosity. It was not however 
thorough union, and if Olcott's eredulity bad been less it would 
Have lieeii dissolved long ago. Tlieir paths are divergent. Olcott is 
endeavoring, as Jb'esident of the Theosophical Society to give it an 
ethical character — to cultivate tlie <loctrino of brotherhood of hu- 
Uianity, while Mad Blavatsky lias organized a secret Fsoteric Section 
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composed of her own blind devotees, which she manages indepeji- 
dent of Olcott, in which she can give free play to her own rollicking 
indulgence in the marvelous fantastic and incredible. 

Siicli a book as her “ Secret Doctrine,” has no right to demand 
perusal of the busy students of nature who have too many jjositivf* 
and highly important realities for investigation to waste their tiniL 
upon the eflete literature of a superstitious past or its sensational 
resurrection by Mad. Blavatsky, which demands our blind faith 
without offering either scientihc or historical evidence — in othei 
words a blind faith in tlie grotesque narratives of Mad. Blavatsky 
whose apparentl}^ unlimited credulity destroys the value of her opin- 
ions and assertions. She lives. and moves in an atmosphere of iiction 
and her faithful follower, Judge, presents in every number of the 
Path a sample of the fanciful nonsense which respectable magazine 
editors would consign to the waste basket without reading more than 
the opening paragraphs. 

It would hardly be justifiable to occupy the Joiihnal of Man with 
any discussion of such subjects, but for the fact that Mad. B. has a 
small following and attracts much attention by her publications, 
which really belong to the curiosities of literature. A. Wilford Half 
editor of the Microcosm, a gentleman whose assertions are always 
put forth in a very vigorous and self-reliant manner, challenging 
contradiction, made some statements in his May issue, which I 
believe have not been contradicted, for the followers of Blavatsky 
are Jiot ashamed of telling wild stories. He says : — 

}' ‘‘ Much exciting discussion in the recent and more advanced novels 
flooding the country is now attracting readers fond of sensational 
fiction, because the tendency of such imaginative romance, beginning 
with Bulwer’s “Strange Story,” is to foster a semi-belief in tlie 
possibility of such a discovery as di.rlr of life and of per/Jt't uni 
IjOUtJlf" 

The story is even firmly believed by some very intelligent persons 
now' residing in this city who are adherents of that system of refined 
metaphysics called Th omphjj^ as taught by eastern sages, that xhu 
celebrated Madame Blavatsky, who lectured here a few years ago, is 
not less tlian four or five hundred years old, though she has all tlie 
appearance of a woman of only forty or fifty. Jn fact it is posi- 
tively claimed that persons in India, now nejirly a hundred years okk 
recollect of hearing her deliver lectures in that country sixty or 
seventy years ago, aiid that slie was then to all appearance of pre- 
cisely the same age she is now. 

It is well known also that slie claims to possess the renowned 
eastern secret of the “ elixir of perpetual youth,” while a very in- 
telligent lady to whom the writer was introduced, and with whom lie 
recently conversed (an advanced theosophist, by the way), assured 
him that from intimate conversations she had held on several 
occasions with Madame Blavatsky she was fully convinced of the 
truth of the tradition that there was really such a secret well known 
to favored theosophists in India, and that by the pro])er use of sucli 
occult process or treatment there was no necessity of becoming old- 
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even for Jiundrcds of years, in the ordinary sense of physical and 
mental senility.*’ 

Tliis is ratlier modest in Mad B. She does not claim to live for- 
ever like some of the followers of Mrs. (xirling, Mrs. Eddy, Dr. 
Campbell, and Hiram Butler, but in the “Secret Doctrine’* in two 
volumes, she indulges her ruling passion, presenting its marvellous 
legends as derived from the “ Book of Dzyau” of the existence of 
which nobody but herself knows or ever will know anything. Her 
revelation then is on a par with that which Joseph Smith read from 
the golden plates brought by the angel. The “Seci’et Doctrine*’ 
therefore though more brilliant and learned, ranks with the “Book of 
Mormon” and Newbrough's “ Oahspc,” as to authenticity, and the pro- 
cess of bogus revelation came to its climax after IMavatsky, Harris, 
Newbrough, Teed, and Philbrook, in Butler and Ohmart’s, “ (kll to 
the Awakened,” sinking in this to the level of fraudulent crime — but 
(he movement of erednlity still goes on, and the Schweinfurth Jesus of 
Illinois and negro (^hrist of Georgia are not the last of these delusions 
— for wherever ignorant credulity exists, delusions will come. How 
large an amount of credulity is possible among persons of literary 
education we are taught by the circulation of the writings of Blavat- 
sky, Eddy, and Newbrough. 

Availing myself of Mr. Coleman's brief synopsis of the “Secret 
Doctrine,*’ (in the 11. P. Journal) its wisdom seems so boundless that 
is is wonderful the Madame did not tell us the history of the fixed 
stars and the domestic life of the inhabitants of Arctnrus and Alcy- 
one. She assumes to know there is a ])criod of creation consisting 
of Jill, 040,000, 000, 000 of years, (three hundred and eleven millions 
ol millions, and forty thousand millions) followed by an e(pial 
])eriod of dissolution during which the. universe disappears ! That a 
million of millions of years is a period beyond all human conception 
and beyond all possible human knowledge and sources of intelligence 
is self-evident, and that any ]»retence to a knowledge of the history 
or succession of such periods is nothing more than an impudent 
assertion is equally self-evident, and of course speaking of thrrr 
hiuultnl millions of millions of years is only increasing the insolence 
ol an imposture. 

These inconceivable periods she calls Manvantaias, and sa,ys that 
m each Manvantava j)eriod of creation ""the nniversi', is controlhMl 
and animated by almost endless series of hierarchies of Sentient 
Beings, each having a mission to perform, called by Mad. IMavatsky 
Djivan Ghokans. Each of these beings either was or j)rcpares to 
he a man, if not in the present, then in a past oi* a coming Manvan- 
tara. None of them, high or low, have either individuality or per- 
"5onality as separable entities; individuality is characteristic of the 
hicMarchies to which they belong, not to the units composing the 
hierarchies. So-called “ unconscious nature " is really an aggregate 
ol forces manipulated by semi-intelligent beings (elementals) guided 
'^y high planetary spirits (Dhyan Chohans) whose collected aggre- 
giite constitutes tlie mind of the universe, and its immutable law. 

Handling a million million years with so much facility, she easily 
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explains how the universal mind woke up from its million, millioiu 
million years of vslee}i and created first fire, second air, third water, 
fourth earth, fifth ether, and inteiuh to rrcafr tiro other i/reai elannit.s 
in the far future, of which we have no conception at present. 

It is evident, therefore, that Mad. B. is much more intimately ae- 
quainted with the Deity and His purpOvse than Mrs. Mddy, who is se 
large a part of the Divine, or Dr. Newbrougli, who utters tlie direct 
voice of “ Jehovih ” in liis Oahspe, No wonder that she is believed 
to be four or live hundred years old! However, in poiiit of age she 
is eclipsed by our little American, Sivvartha, as he calls himself, who 
is the reineatiiaird Ihiddlm^ and the epitome of all philosopljy. 

If tlie reader wishes to know liow the creation sho]) is run by tlie 
Dhyan Choliaus, flic Lipika and tlie Foliats, he must look at the 
book, for it is too tediously fantastic for tlie Joiiunal of Man. 

I'hat the moon is the mother of the earth, that every sidereni 
body has six conqiaiiion globes, that each group of seven winlds is ;i 
reincarnation of seven other worlds, Avhich have died to be reincar- 
nated, tlie eai th Ixdng a reincarnation from tlie moon, which is now 
dead and the other Avorlds in our grou]> of seven Ix'hoj Inrisihle: - 
these are the I'ovelatioiis of Avliicdi astronomy knows nothing. 

We are told Iioav the lunai- sjiirits ovoIvimI lite on (aii’lli, and ioi 
threr hiuidnot hiilHoihs of years minerals, Aa*g(;tab](‘s and animals ap- 
peared and were destroyed by deluge and chaos, while nionsters half 
human half animal apjieared, “human lieings with two heads and 
witli the legs and lioiais of a goat, bulls with the heads of men, and 
dogs Avith tails of iishes,” dog Jioadcd men and'MiuMi with lishes' 
bodies,*' then senseless shadows like men, and a rac(‘ of boneless 
sexless “almost transparent" iiKni, whiidi jirodiu'ed another sexless 
ra(*e unconsciously by “Jission, luiddiiig and ex[>aiision," from wliieli 
came anollior race “ sweat born," and from these another springing 
from the .sv/w/Z orfj<(ni'etI IhIo rtfifs — then from these sexless races 
came hermaphrodites, and iinally races Avith sex:-- -and so on od- 
hitiiiituni. A reckless or insane imaginaticjii may throw forth such 
intellectual spawn as this, but it is so thoroughly disgusting to a 
liealthy mind tliat I Avoiihl not inllict upon my readers any further 
selection from the huge mass of siieli stuff lilling 15i)0 jiages sjirinklcil 
all over Avith mysteri(»us words of Sanscrit, 'riiihihan and ("hincs(‘ 
languages. If the readtn- Avishes to see her desi'rijitioiis of ancii-nt 
men, far back in the miliions of years, twenty-seven feet higli. 
hermaphrodite men, Avilh four arms and thna* eyes, the third ey(* in 
the back of tla^ head, w liicli ju-cciMled tlie otliers, and how the stones 
‘Mi\'ed and moved ami s[>oke " — all this and more of the same sc. 
is in the hooks. 

Hut seiiously Avhat aie Ave io think td’ tiiis? It presents the plain 
alternative Mad. IMavalsky must be the greatest embcdymeiit of iiF 
tuitivc Avisdom and ]irofouml genius(with hut little of the ethieiil 
clement) that the Avorld has ever seen, worthy of adoration as tlic 
intellectual com[)a.uion of Deity, by her believers, and in the earlier 
ages of the world AAaiiild liave been so Avorshijiped and her writings cuii- 
sidered holy. Slie is jirobably regarded in such a light i)V the super- 
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stitioiis class, of whom some adore Mrs. Eddy ami some Scliwein- 
furtli. But siic is more than twenty ceiiturios out of date, and the 
practical people of to-day seeing no evidence whatever, of the truth 
of her claims and great evidence of her credulity aivd inconsistency, 
will set her down as the most magiiihcent pretender and intellectual 
impostor that the age has produced. Such, in fact, has been the de- 
cision ot the Psychical Kesearch Society heretofore, after the investi- 
gation of her Mahatma letters, coming from invisible sources which 
they claim to have j)roved to be gross impostures. (a)Lirtesy to a 
woman, cannot su])ersede the justice of critical investigation which 
pronounces sentence with a feeling of regret. 

Her appearance in literature to-day with her L’ollowing is a most un* 
healthy symptom — a proof of the survival of that superstitious s])irit 
which it was supj)osed that science had destroyed. Her book comes 
Ibrtli without the least pretence of verilication, simply as a daring 
ap])eal to ignorant credulity, and it does not mend the matter it her 
own mind is suOiciently unbalanced to believe the whole or any ]:)art 
ol‘ her lictious. Blavatskyism is a mental epidemic which indicates 
an unwholesome intellectual atmosphere. 

What is esp(;cially censurable is the assumption that all this stidT 
is 'rheoso[jhy or Divine Wisdom. Blavatskyism has as little resem- 
blaiu^e to triKi Theosophy or Divine wisdom as Al(4iemy to Phemistiy 
or V'oodooism to Dhristiauily. Her“vSecret Doctrine” is the most 
(‘onsi)icuous example- before the world of what may justly he called 
i)K.M()UALiziX(i LiTFUAiU'UH — literature of wliich the whole ten- 
<lciiey is to break tbiamgb, to tear down and to trample upon the 
sacred barriin-s between truth a.nd falsehood. 

The novel is lioiK'st liction. It may be a deliisivi^ [)ictur(i of life, 
or a raithfiil |)orirait: but that wliicli |)iirports to be truth, but is all 
throiigli mingled with I'ancilul liction and basidess assertion, is em- 
pliaLically ULUNicious litli:.ati;re, whether it conics in the form of 
Iburis's t ransi*.endental and sujier sanctimonious mysticism, the pre- 
tciuhnl divine and sjiiritual trash of Newbrougli, the ineffable reli- 
gious mysticism of Kingsi'ortl and Maitland,^' the (conglomeration of 
liistoricj roimintic and credulous of Hartmann, the anti([iiated religi- 
ons marvels of Bomanism and Buddhism, the sjiurioiis (communica- 
tions of ignorant nuediums, or the senseless tra,sb of the "SSeven 
hi‘in(ci])les,‘’ Tlie Anointed fSerapli,” "" Koroshan Science,” *‘Tlie 
Phil()so])by of r^atiire,'’ ‘‘The Soul's Proclamation” or ‘‘The Tail of 
tlM‘ E'.ivth,'’ which informs us that “the [)rincipal ])hysiom(ctrical fac- 
^nm tliat in galomatiire, materity and jiatcrity are contravaxant is 
ostahlishcd by ])roving tlu^. ciontravaxantism of every analogue of 
galouiature.” 

In reference to the integrity of Mad. Blavatsky 1 have been reluc- 
tant to decide, and have not examined the evidences of fraud 

* As to the mysticisms ol* Kinj^sford and Maitland in their “Perfect Way,’’ 
there miglit he some interest and amu.sement in analyzing it, but having taken up 
that vol nine once, the first thing I found was a long report of the conversation of 
t-hrist with the woman at the well, given as an historical fact. As a book that 
utterly (confounds and mingles fiction and fact is unworthy of respect, 1 looked no 
arther into its contents, for such works belong to the class of pernk iots [.itfcra- 
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adduced by the J^syschic Research Society which have not convinced 
her fiicnds, l)ut as I consider competent psyclioinctry tlie proper 
judge of character, 1 [)Iaced in the hands of Mrs. Buclianan a letter 
of Mad. Blavatsky written about fourteen years ago. Her psyclio- 
inetric opinion confirms the unfavorable repoid of Mr. Hodgson, and 
the condemning evidence of her “Secret Doctrine.” The reader 
will bear in mind tliat in a proper psychometric experiment tlic 
psychomotei* knows nothing of what is described except what conies 
by impressions, and should not even look at tlie writing. My ex- 
periments art* always conducted in that way and leading tpicstions 
are always avoided. Hence T have great conlidence in the results 
from ample exjierionce of tlieir correctness. In the following de- 
scri})tion every remark shows a thorough appreciation of the wholt* 
character and I am compelled to accept it as a faithful portrait. 

Matl. Blavatsky often makes fanciful statements about her age. 
In this letter she says in a postscri])t, “ J was born on the rllst of July, 
1840 or 1851), I don't know fur mnr which." She is thend’oni now 
49 or 50 years of age. 

PsVC’ltOMLTiaC Imimikssion fkom a Hlavai'skv Lftteil 

“This is a very bright active mind — intcdlectual seemingly pliib 
antliropic to jiropagate ideas - - a spiritual mediumistii! ])erson. 1 think 
its a female. I think this has been written a long time -an old 
letter — she has changed since this wais written. 

It is a person, who wants to be a leader -- to be notorious or 
famous. She has an idea of groat notoriety and becoming a leader. 
(Ill what way) ? As a teacher. (Teacher of what)? Many things. 
She is a visionary scheming kind of jierson — -])lanning — She was in 
a pivotal condition at tlnit tinio, and was not satisfied with what she 
was doing — was aiming at something more and different. She was 
occult in her tendeindcs, just enough to go into all sorts of wild 
and visionary schemes and teachings. I see all kinds of visionary 
things ma])ped out — undeveloped things she was planning- -she 
mapped them out of her own brain to dujie ]ieo[)lc, and see how far 
she could carry lier schemes. I would like to drop this letter - - 1 
don't like to hold it. She was not well — not in health, and has not 
been since. 

Her teachings and ideas were crude and morbid^ they could not 
come from a liealthy brain. I think she might become insane. She 
has a streak of it, when she writes. 

She is very intuitive and magnetic, and when slie talks or writes, 
she sends a magnetism with it to reach certain classes of peojile and 
make them her follc»wers. But she is not a warm friend to anybody^ 
she has no warm love. She is not a lover of money, but anxious to 
su])port her doctrines. ( Is siie psychometric) ?. She is psychometric to 
a great extent, reads character pretty well. But there is nothing 
steadfast in her. She whirls around, and this makes it liard to read 
her. She does not stick to her friends. 

(What is her domestic character) ? She does not seem to have any 
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domestic or eoujiigal qualities. Her aims would be to dupe men into 
subserviciicy. I don't think she has any husband. She don’t want 
one. 

(What is her relation to tlie spirit world) ? If she has spirits with 
her, they are not progressed, and she does not understand them or 
give them their proper place. She would like to control spirits, per- 
haps slie <loes. 8lie may liave imju-essions from s])irits (not a truth- 
ful class) but does not give tliein credit. 

(What do you tliink of her present status) ? I ])rophesy she will 
lade out ultimately. Her teaching will fall to the ground. I don’t 
think she will live very long. She will not attain any more reputation 
than she has at present. 

( What is the character other writings)? I don’t think her writ- 
ings will do any good, or yield any good practical knowledge. They 
arc visionary. They bring up all sorts of weird things and monstros- 
ities, ill-shapen things — > it has develo])ed since this writing. 

(What of her sincerity)? I think she has gone so far as to think 
what she writes is true, although she is much of a trickster to make 
jK'oplc believe that she feels and knows what she does not. She is a 
ju'ctcndcr to great ])owers she has not, and even resorts to trickery, 
whicih she thinks necessary to establish her belief. IMuch of what she 
writes, is an impression from spirits, but she thinks from sj)irits is 
the form. What an active mind she has — but unbalanced. 

(Has slui mediumship for physical phenomena)? Not much. 

( What following has she)? Not very large — scattered here and 
there. When she wi’ote this, she thought of you as a friend, but now 
she tliiuks she has gone far ahead of you. 

( VV^’liat is her personal appearance) ? She apes the oriental style* 
Hi‘r habits have not always been correct. She is rather masculine or 
coarse in ap])earance, not very muscular, but lleshy, large and stout.” 

To the foregoing marvellously accurate portrait, I would but add 
'hat everything confirms it, and the review of her ‘‘ Secret Doctrine ” 
by Mr. (h)leman, has shown that her two great works, ‘‘Secret Doc- 
ti’ino,' and “ Isis Unveiled,” are full of internal self-contradictions, his- 
torical blunders and borrowed misinformation, being based upon very 
inadequate research without a knowledge of oriental languages, and 
■‘^together destitute of anv reliability, aside from her incredible fables. 

— 

Du. It. B. WESTJiKOOK, an eminent citizen of Thiladclphia, lias 
contributed to the Heligio Philosophical Journal, the following recol- 
lections of Madame Blavatsky, which will help to complete the 
portrait. 1 recollect Mr. Alger's deinded expressions as to the 
'‘elementary” visitor mentioned by Dr. Westbrook. 

‘■' The Madame had several escapades in Philadelphia as well as in 
Now York, of which 1 cannot now speak. Slie was certainly at that 
time a most captivating woman, and could act' the lady in any so- 
ciety and show off her mantles of Russian royalty and court cos- 
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tunies in a very bewitching manner. Col. Olcott told me that she 
was then ninety years of age, and preserved her youtliful beauty by 
her marvellous siccret She must now be about one hundred and 

five ! She knew well how to ada].)t liersclf to her surroundings ami 
never let herself down to vulgiirity, in the })resencc of ladies and 
gentlemen, excei)t when she lost her temper, as, for instance, when 
in quite a large company 1 heard her call Olcott a liar ! Indeed, 
there were times wlien her contemptuous treatment of the gallant 
Colonel was most humiliating to behold. 

^‘In 1875, I tiiink, a most important incident in my theosophical ex- 
perience occurred. My friend, the distinguished llnitariaTi j)reach(‘r. 
Rev. W. K. Alger, of Boston, was supplying the pulpit now occupied 
by the Rev. Robert (k)llyer in New York. Dr. Alger had heard of 
the wonderful Madame, and expressed a desire to meet her. I could 
not take him to the ‘Oamassery” rooms occupied by her, so I 
arranged to have the accomplished clergyman meet her at our ai)art- 
nients at No. 15 \V. dlind street. The eventful evening ('ame. Brc- 
sent, Dr. Alger, IMadame Blavatsky, (V)]. Olcott, Mrs. Emma llard- 
inge-Britten, Mrs. Westbrook and myself. The Queen of Sheha 
never could have been more elegantly arrayed, or (jonvej’sed more 
charmingly than did Madame Blavatsky that niglit. Alger seemed 
charmed, and listened with becoming meekness. ^Irs. Brithm was 
put upon the defense of her mediumship by the occasional (lings of 
the Madame (who could never tolerate a rival) and acquitted herself 
with her accustomed dignity and grac^. At b o’chadv she wdthdr(M\ 
from tlie company to attend upon her aged mother, to w'hom she was 
greatly devoted, and so missed tlie event cd' that bright evening. 
VVe were in a InalJiantly lighted large ‘ui])])er room.” Tlie Madame 
waxed more elo<|nent than ever after the exit of Mrs. Britten, and 
poured forth a perfect stream of Oriental wisdom. Alger seemed 
alimist dazed, Ihongh at times a little slarthal at certain expressions 
of tlie IVIadame tliat seemed like b]as]}hemy. 

“ We iiHvardly rejoiced tiiat we had been successful in engineering 
this wonderful meeting of these wonderful people. About 10 o'clock 
the scene suddenly changed ; the bell of the outside door rang, as it 
its brazen cheeks wmnld crack. "Idic door of oiir iqiper (diambci 
opened, and into our very midst appeared a being of strangle Ibrm 
and manners. It wais evidently a w^omaii's figure, though so con- 
cealed by liead-gear and oilier drapery that Alger compared lie, slic, 
or it, to ‘"‘tlie man with an iron mask.” Mrs. Westbrook thinking it 
might be a washer-woman wlio liad got into tlie Avrong house, umlm- 
took to take he, she or it, by the shoulder and rid our select com- 
pany of the mysterious intruder, but failed. With tragic air lunl 
rapid motion it heartily saluted the Madame, handed her a letter 
and as suddenly left the room, ruslied doAvn stairs, slamming tic; 
front door behind it. 

“Olcott seemed Avhite Avitli astonishment, and reverently whispered 
“an elementary” — while the Madame affected great indignation 
that the “Brothers” should send a special messenger on such unim- 
Iiortant business (slie having hastily opened the letter), and 
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Oloott iipproaclied with profound curiosity to know what it all meant 
she relieved his suspense by informing him that Dr. Pancoast had 
l)een refused admission to the Secret P)r()tlierho()d in India. It 
should be known in passing that the celebrated Philadelphia occul- 
tist denies that he ever made application for admission. Dr. Alger 
preserved his clerical dignity, but in leaving me at the front door 
soon after, contemptuously whispered in my ear, “a [)Ut up job I 
The Madame grew more indignant as she realized that Alger had 
Failed to be favorably impressed by the ‘^elementary" visitor, and 
she liad failed to make converts. 

Put how do 1 know that we had not been visitc<l by an extempor- 
ized “angel unawares”? The whole tiling was transparently a 
fraud and a clumsy trick. Of course this strange visitor was talked 
iihout, and discussed pro and con. But a few months later I met a 
prominent New York Spiritualist, who informed me that he was in 
possession of facts that satisfied him that the Madame had attempted 
to deceive Mr. Alger, at our j’oom, by hiring an li ish scn’vant girl 
(to whom lie coiild send me for verification) to personate the “ele- 
iiieiitary,” and had agreed to pay her live dollars foi* her services, 
hut failing to j)ay the money, tlic^ girl had “gone back” on her and 
confessed her share in the attempted fraud. I did not go to see tin.* 
gil l as r had suffered enough from the abuse of our hospitality ami 
From this disgnieeful attempt to impose iijion the conlid(mee of my 
distinguished clerical friend, and J already knew that a mean (ri(;k 
had been attemj)ted and had failed. 

do not b(diev(^ that (.)!coU had any knowledge of, or in any way- 
fa vored or assisted the ]\fadamc in this “ (demenlary *’ lizzie. From 
lirst to last, I believe that (ad. Dhiott had juud’ect coididcmia^ in the 
Madanuds wonderful knowleilge and almost divine jiower, and 
honestly longed to become an “adept.’' lie submitted to humilia- 
lions and endured hardshijis and mad(' sacrilices that are beyond 
d(‘scription. Ife had everything to lose, and nothing to gain but 
‘'secret wisdom.” He had graduated at- Harvard, been admittivl to 
the New York bar, had becoim* an expert as an insurama; hnvyei*, 
had transacted a vast amount of conlidential business for tin? (iov- 
rrnment duj'ing the war, enjoyed tluj (jonlideiuje of IJncoln and 
J^tanton, and was j)ressed by Horace (rieeley and other jirominenl 
politicians, for Assistant United States Treasurer, iinthu' Salmon P. 
f'hase. I know this to be true, as T have seen the original pajiers. 
I occuj)ied a suite of law-olFices at 71 Broadway witli Olcott and 
lound Jiim to l)e lionorable and Jiojiest. But I tlitm heli(‘vcd and 
now know that he was so far under the strange inilucm^e of that am- 
hitioiis adventuress Blavatskv, as to be utterly inca])able of judging 
correctly anything that she might say or do. He (like many adlier- 
ents to false, tricky materializing mediums) was a monomaniac. 
He was as crazy as a loon on everything relating to Blavatskyism, 
though ])erfectly sane on every other subject. T’hat it is ])ossible to 
he utterly untrustworthy upon one subject, and yet honorable and 
ti’ue on all others, I know from long observation and experience as a 
huyyer.'’ 
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Double €oit!9fctou!6^itcj$!9 ttt if][t.«ftertca]( 3^ntiibttiuatj$. 

Alfiied lliNKT intide some very ingenious statements on this sub- 
ject ill his Psychological Studies,” the substance of wliich 1 extract 
from Ids recent essays in tlie Open (J<nirt of Chicago. It is probahU*, 
however, that some of the facts on wlucli he relies for proof uf 
double consciousness signify only the imjiressibility of tlie nervous 
system of the subject to the ideas and will of the operator. Any 
part of the body separated from the control of Ids mind might iall 
under the control of another. 

Ill other cases of writing Cor instance in wliicli intelligence ap- 
pears, it may be an unconscious operation of the intuitive faculty 
Avddcli occurs in the mesmeric subject who gives out wonderful iiilnr- 
mation in his jiassive state wldch docs not belong to his ordinary 
consciousness and is not recollected in waking. The following aiv 
the iihr'ulrjei! remarks of M. liinet: 

The ])sych(dogisls of France, during the past few years, have hi‘eii 
diligently at work studying the phenomena of double eojisciousness 
and double jicrsonality in hysterical individuals. The same jiio- 
bleiiis liavc also been the subject of numerous invcstiglitions in for- 
eign eountrics, especially in England and in America ; and the ])lic- 
notnemr of automatii; writing, wldch are now so often {lesiu’ibed in 
the scientific jieriodieals of both the above-mentioned countries, are 
evidently due to that doubling of personality which is so manifest in 
a vast number of Jiysterical [leople. 

After luielly reeurriiig to the results of my ])rcvious studies, j)ul)- 
lished in the Jteme PhUoHopliirpir the Areliirei^ de Pltt/.slolopie^ and in 
the Comjifex rc')i(h(s </r F Antdetnlr Sr}e}ieei<^ F shall sot forth, with 

more or less extensiveness, my recent observations. 

When we niulcrtakc to expound such strange ])henomcna as those 
'of the doubling of eonseionsness, at tlie first blush we naturally pro- 
voke astonishment aaul ev‘Mi doubt: In truth, is not the idea cxtr.i- 
ordiiuiry, that in hysterical individuals there should exist two dis- 
tinct personalities, two egos muted in the same person? 1 have 
freciiieiitly had occasion to sjieak of tlie doubling of consciousness to 
persons who were unfamiliar with science, and even to physicians, 
and 1 can verify the fact, that people as a rule regard the plieiiomena 
in (\ucstion as highly doubtful ; for they imagine that there do not 
y^ct exist precise experiments adequate to establish this dujilicatioii 
of personality. 

1 have particularly endeavored to discover the simplest possible 
experiments, such as might be repeated at the bedside of jxitieuts 
without previous jireparation by any physician tliat might be hr^t 
called in. It is doubtless interesting to know, that at the present day 
wo possess the means of clearly exhibiting the duality of person in 
hysterical patients, without being obliged to resort to the IiyjinntJ/' 
ing of our subjects or to submitting them to any complex and ill-ik'- 
fined influences. 

I may add tliat the results that T have obtained, have been lnll^ 
€011 firmed by the researches of other authors, among whom 
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cite niy fiieiid, M, Tienv Janet, who lias recently [Jiiblished a very 
interesting' work upon this topic. “ L'iiutoinatisuie psychologique.*' 

In performing our experiment we must have recourse to hystericail 
patients who in certain parts of the body present a more or less ex- 
(oiidcd region of insensibility (amesthesia). Nothing is more com- 
mon tlian hysterical amesthesia. At times it will ajipear in the form 
of small islets, of small spots irregularly scattered about. An hyste- 
rical patient, for example, may exhibit a small amesthctical s]jot in 
the palm of his hand. On forcing a ])in into this s})ot, or pinching 
the skin, or burning it, the subject will not experience the slightest 
s(Misation of contact, or sensation of pain ; while, nevertheless, a few 
(•(‘iitimeters away from it the same excitations will produce a very 
keen and painful reaction. With other [)atients the amesthesia re- 
veals a more regular distribution ; it may, for cxamjilc, comprise an 
entire limb, as an arm whic>h has become insensible from the extrem- 
itv of the lingers to the shoulder-joint. With other patients the 
distribution of insensibility is even still mon^ remarkable; the pati- 
ent is divided into two halves by a vertical ])lane extending through 
(lie breast to the back, .so that one-half of his body — head, trunk, 
;ii ni, and leg — is completely insensible, while the half corresponding 
presej*vcs its normal sensibility. Finally, it is not rare to meet with 
Ijysterical persons whose insensibility extends to the entire body : 
hut in such cases the insensibility is generally more marked in one- 
knif of the body than in tlu‘ other. 

Let us now turn to a ])atient exhibiting an insensibility extending 
to an entire limb. Let us lirst assure ourselves by means of a few 
painful tests that this insensibility is not simulated. 

I suppose, now, that we are occupied with a [)atient who (*xhibits 
a genuine auiesthesia, controlled by all the clinical tests which the 
modern physician has at his command. I shall take for granted, fur- 
tii(‘r, that this iiiseiisihility, limited to a single limb, — the right arm, 
loi cxam])le, — alTccds all the tissues ()f the limb; that not only the 
skin, but muscles, tendons, and articular surfaces have lost all trace 
of sensibility. The patient feels neither jmneture nor compression; 
neither [duelling, faradization, nor passive movements im[)ressed 
n|)on his limb, when we have taken eare to liide from the sight of 
kis limb by the interposition of a screen. 

Liider the above-mentioned conditions the exjieriinentalist seizes a 
linger of the insensible hand, and impresses upon the ilngeu* in ([ues- 
tiou alternate movements of flexion and of extension : the patient, be 
Jt understood, not being able to see his own hand, does not know 
what is being done to him ; lie does not know whctlier they are hend- 
or stretching one of his lingers. Nevertheless, it frequently 
hap[)ens that the linger thus manipulated spontaneously continues 
fhe movement which the experimentalist has impressed iqion il ; we 
^“ay observe that it bends and straightens out again five or six 
dines. The very same thing would ha[)peu if we had caused the 
wrist or elbow to perform [lassive movements. 

Now, what does this experiment prove, whicli admittedly is very 
"dimple and easy of repetition? Evidently, in order that the finger 
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should spoiitaiiooiisly repeat the movement tliat has once been im- 
pressed uj)on it, it is necessary that the iiiovemeiit in (jnestion sliould 
have f)een perceived. I'he patient nevertheless declares that he has 
not felt, or experienced, anything in his linger. We must, ac(‘()r. 
dingly, suppose tliat an unconscious perception oi’ the movement has 
been produced: tliore doubtless has been a perception; the })ercej)- 
tion has -engendered a similar movement — this too seems evident: 
but neither the sensation nor its motory elfeet have entered witliin 
the circle of the subject's consciousness. This little psycho-niotoiv 
[)erformance has been accomplished without his knowledge, and so 
to speak, (]uite outside of him. 

Let us complicate our experiment a little, in order the better lo 
understand it. The eyes of the siibjeet are throughout kept con- 
ecaled lieliind a scream. We now place some familiar object into llir 
insensible hand ; for instance, we thrust a pen-holder or a p(Mioij 
between the thumb and the index-linger. As soon as the eontari 
takes place the two lingers draw together, as if to stn/e tlui pen ; llu^ 
other lingers btmd Inilf-way, the wrist leans sideways, and the haml 
assumes tlu; attitude neei^ssary to write. In tiic same manner b\ 
introducing the thumb and index-finger within the rings of a pair ol 
scissors we cause the subject to pin-form the movmuents of one who 
wishes to cut. These experiments, of eonrsis may be Viiried iiidr- 
linitely; fui-ther instances, however, would be superlluous; the two 
given amply sufllcc for the [)Ui-poses of our analysis. 

Here also the entire transaetion lakes jilaee outside the conscious 
ness of the subject; tlie pen-holder was seized by the aiuestliclir 
hand, without the subject's jioreeiving, in a. conscious manner, aii\ 
contael, and witliout liis knowing that he liad a pen-holder in iii> 
hand. Now, this very simple act, })erformed by the haml, is an ai l 
of adaptation; it implies, not only that the obj(mt has been felt, but 
also that this object, has been recognized as a ])eii-liolder, for if tin* 
object bad b(‘eii a different one a different act of adaptation would 
have taken })lace, In this manner, the sensation must be said io 
liave [)rovoked an unconscious perception, an uneonseions reasoning, 
an unconscious volition, hi sliort, the event luxjipened just as if (la* 
pen-holder had been tbi-ust into the sensible band; as if the subjiMi 
had felt the object, had recognized it and decided to write ; with tlir 
sole dilTerenee, however, that aiiparently the whole [)roe(^ss was with- 
out eouseiousness. 

Lp to this point we have limited ourselves to the [u-oduetion <>1 
moveimmts in an insensible region ; these movements, however, were 
very elementary, aiij would not betray a well-developed thought. 
We may essay to provoke certain acts of a more intellectual ehaiiue 
ter and of decidedly higher organization. The following is an exam- 
ple selected, as the preceding ones, from among many others. 

We put a ])en into the amesthetic hand, and we make it write, a 
word ; left to itself the hand i)reservcs its attitude, and at the expira- 
tion of a short space of time repeats the word, often live or ten times. 
Having arrived at this fact, we again seize the amesthetic hand, ami 
cause it to write some familiar word, for example, the patient’s own 
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iiiinie ; but in so doing, we intentionally coininit an error in spelling. 
In its turn the aiuTsthctic hand repeats the word, but oddly enough, 
the hand betrays a inoinentaiy hesitation wluni it reaches the letter 
at which the error in orthography was coimnitte<l ; if a su[)ertluous 
letter ha})pens to have been added, sometimes tlie hand Avill liesita- 
(ingly rc-write the name along with the supplementary letter ; again 
it wiil retrace only a pai t of the letter in question ; and again, linally, 
entirely snp])ress it. 

J^laiidy, when the experiment successtully reaches this degr(‘e of 
< ()mj)lication, we (iannot explain it by merely invoking nncons(*ious 
pluMiomena. The correction of an orthographic error l)y amesthelic 
liand iiidicaites the presence of a guiding thought : and it is not j>er- 
hnaly clear, why the tiiought that directs the movements of the writ- 
ing should be mie-onseiuus, wliile tliat wlkuili conii’ols the movements 
of th(5 word sliould alone be regarded as conscious. It would seenn 
luoi’c logi(5al to admit, that in these patients there (‘xist two distinct 
('ons(housnesses. Tlie lirst of tliese eouseiousiu'sses gathers u]) tlie 
smisalions proc(‘(Mling from the sensible members ; the sec'ond is more 
c.sjK'cially in connection witli the iiisensii)l(* r(‘giojis. 

In (his inaniicr wc av(^ able to verify 1 hat doubling of (Mmseious- 
)icss wliicli in recent years has become the obj(iet of so many investi- 
gations. There may i*ertainly have* been given more striking exam- 
|»lc^ of the |)lieiiom{ma in (juestion ; and tiu're hav(' keen pul)lisli(*d 
observations in which the two eoiiscioiism'sses arc to be seen each 
performing a dil’tvrcnl task, and reciprocally ignoring (‘aeh other. 
IliU all thcsi‘ curious observat ions are generally ])rcscnt(;d under con- 
ditions so very complex that it is dil'lieiilt to ('ombiiie them for the 
purpose of a ('orroet verilication. The methods of in vu^sligation, rela- 
'ive to livsterieal aiiicstliesia. that we have just set forth, at. least 
oo.Nsess the merit of furnishing a strict, proof of double consciousness. 

This, liowevcr, does not. imply that the imdhods (onpioved yield 
resulls with all patients indiscriminately. .Many hysl('rical imlivid- 
uals do not react at pill wlnm the i*xj)crimcnts nuiiitioiied are being 
pm’formed upon them. I>ut we must mistrust all purely ijc*gative 
experiment^ which sim[]ly prove that pco[)le did not know how to 
>et about the btisiiic.ss in hand. I liavc advanced the hypothesis, 
that when we are unable to jU’ovoke the ret)etition of the movements, 
<u* iiets of adaptation, in amestlietic nggions, our lailiire is due !(► a 
deleet in the organization of tin* seeond conscioiisiK'ss ; tla^ excitation 
brought to bear upon the iiiseiusible region i> ptu'feelly p'enadved, i)iit 
it does not directly leail to a determined movement : tluu’e are no 
'‘i-tiial associations, ready to jday between sensations and movements. 
lbq)otition of the cx])criments, however, may produce IIk^sc neces- 
sary co-ordinations. 

At this point, a(‘(*()rdiugly, W(^ ai‘o in [K>sscs>i(ji) ol |)rccisc observa- 
tions; we know tliat in hysterical individuals there exist iihcuoimma 
<d double consciousness, and using thi^ a.-^ a starting-point, it now 
Remains for us, in the following papers, to tlevelop oui' knowledge of 
tlds plienoiiicnoii tli rough additional experiments. 
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THE IIYSTKIHCAL KYK. 

The various forms of retinal sensibility Avliicli are met with in 
liysterical imlividuals liave been carefully studied by M, (’harcot und 
liis pupils, who have shown that the phenomena in (tuestion, whiidi 
persist during the interval of hysterical crises, and which can (exist 
wliere there ai*e no crises, (jonstitute permanent stigmata, enabling us 
to discovej* hysteria without the aid of convulsive attacks of any sort. 
At the present time we are quite well ae(piainted with hysterical 
amaurosis, with the e©ncentric c(mtraetion of the field of vision, witli 
disturbances affecting the pen^eption of colors, and disorders of 
adjustment. 

What is much less known, is the reason, the mechanism, of tliis 
amcsthesia of the retina. The many experimentalists who Innii 
hitherto studied tlie subject in question, have pointed out a nninbcr 
of peculiar features rather diilicult of com])rehension, in fact, so 
strange and striking, that some liave ascribed tliem to simulation on 
the part of tlie subjects. To furnish a precise and clear instance of 
this, we may state, that there arc hysterical individuals who, with 
both eyes open, perceive colors which they cannot distinguish with 
one of their eyes alone ; while it seems even more wonderful that 
there should be hysteritail persons who do not see at all with one (wc, 
when that eye alone is ojien, but whose unilateral blindness disu))- 
})ears as soon as tlie function of vision is jierformed simultaneously 
with both eyes. 

Let us dwell for a moment upon the instance given, and later w»‘ 
shall endeavor to explain it. 

We have for examination an hysterical person wlio has (uitircly 
lost the sight of the right eye. Let us jdace before tliii ])aticnt‘s 
eyes a ‘ box of flees ’ ; that is, a box furnished witli two oye-liolcs. 
On the bottom of the box are placed two points of different (ioloi.s, 
the one to the right, the other to the left ; and by a skillful arrange- 
ment tlie patient sees with his right eye the point situated to the left, 
and with liis left the point situated to the right. This is the method 
emj)loyed to detect shamming and simulation ; foi* inst^ce, in the 
ease of soldiers drafted for the army. Thus tlie sliamming individ- 
ual, who pretends not to see with his right eye, will say that he does 
not see the point whicli apiicars to the right; but that is the ])oiiit 
which is seen by tlie left eye. The hysterical individual acts sonic- 
wiiat differently, for he actually sees the two points — tliat to the 
left, and that to the right ; he accordingly sees with both eyes. 

Experiments wliich we have made in the preceding essays witli 
reference to the insensibility of the sense of touch in hysterical siih- 
jeiits, have shown us of what nature this insensibility really is. As 
a matter of fact the hysterical subject is doubled; he possesses two 
distinct consciousnesses; and one of these consciousnesses accnriit(dy 
perceives all the excitations that have been impressed upon tlic 
insensible region. 

We might already suppose, ‘a jiriori,’ that insensibility oi the 
retina cannot in any respect differ from insensibility of the skin in 
hysterical persons. 
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1 long sought in vain i’or some sim[)le, decisive, and [)urely clinical 
experiment which might prove that the sensil/ility (d’ tlie retina, in 
cases of hysterical amesthesia, was only dissociated and not destroyed, 
(diance, aided in some degree by perseverence, has enabled me to 
establish the following fact. We place the hysterical subject before 
a scale of printed letters, aiid tentatively seek the maximum distance 
1‘rom the board at wliich the subject is able to read tlie largest letters. 

It fre([uently ha])pens with hysterical persons tiiat the vision of forms 
at a distance is very imperfect; a circumstance which may be owing 
citlier to weakness of visual acuteness or to a defect in the mechan- 
ism of adjustment. 

After liaving ex])erimcntally determined the maximum distaiuje at 
wliicli the subject can read the largest letters of tlui series, we invite 
him to read certain small letters that are placed below the former. 
Naturally enough the subject is unable to do so; but, if at this 
instant, wo slip a ])encil into the amesthetie hand, we are able, by 
the agency of tlie ijaiul, to induce automatic writing, and this writ- 
ing will reproduce precisely the letters wliicli tJie subject is in vain 
trying to read. 

This automatic writing has moreover the advantage of revealing 
to us the latent depths of consciousness that remain nnkiiown to the 
subject. 

The second eoiisciousuess posBcsscs a stronger visual acuteness 
than the lirst consciousness. 

It is highly interesting to observe, that during the very time tlie 
subject is repeatedly declaring, that he does not see the letters, the 
amesthetie hand, unknown to him, writes out the letters one after 
another. If, interrupting the experiment, we ask the subject to 
write, of his own free will, the letters of the printed series, he will 
not be able to do so, and when asked simply to draw what lie sees, 
li(i will only jiroduce a few zig-zag marks that have no meaning. 

Let us further remark, that although the subject maintains that Ik^ 
se(is nothing, the automatic writing nevertheless reproduces all the 
letters marked on the black-board with ])erfeGt regularity, without 
omitting a single letter, beginning at the first and finishing with the 
last. VVe must, accordingly, suppose that during the experiment 
the second consciousness directs the line of sight, without tlie know- 
ledge of the principal subject. 

The visual acuteness of this second consciousness in the subjects 
which 1 have examined has seemed to me to be eipial to the normal 
acuteness. If we place the subject at too great a distance from the 
black-board the automatic writing will begin to hesitate; the sub- 
ject will thereupon commit real mistakes; for example, he will read 
‘‘Tucien*’ instead of “Louisa,” which, incidentally observed, proves 
that the phenomenon wrongly bears the name of automatic writing ; 
an automaton does not mistake ; the second consciousness, on the 
contrary, is subject to error because it is a consciousness, because it 
is a thing that reasons and combines thoughts. 

In the course of investigations of this kind there sometimes arise 
certain perturbations which are very important to understand, and 
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wliich afford a fresh ].)root' of those manifold relations existing 
between the two consciousnesses Unit we investigated in a former 
])aper. Thus, when the subject is convinced that he cannot read tlie 
letters on the board, it may happen that tlie automatic writing, (um- 
trolled by this stale of consciousness, will coniine itself to translating 
tlie same, so that the amesthetic hand will indistinctly trace the 
words which the subject is muttering in a low voice to himself, us 

1 do not see, I do not see . . . 

A second })erturhatiou arises from the fact, that the suhjecd, dur 
ing the time that llie hand is unconsciously writing tlie word, 
believes he has a vague jiercejition of this same word. In reality 
this is only an illusory perception. To produce this pheiiomeiion 
we have to call into ])hiy the automatic wiitiiig, by pnltjng a jieneil 
into the amesthetic; Jiand : and, as a matter of fact, it is the moie oi- 
less vague ])(n‘ce])tion of these moveiiieiils of automatie writing tliui 
juakes tlio subject Ixdicvi; ho lias a visual perception of the wojd, 
whereas lie has only a, visual image of the same. I'ivcn this image, 
at times, is rather vague. I'lius, one of our subjects, wliili; liis liajid 
wroli‘ lh(‘ word Alaiguerile,” said he thought he saw tlie name of 
a womaji. Hut, how could it be iiossibh* to jiej’ccive, with his (‘Vcs. 
that a woi'd is the name of a woman, if he could not sjicll tin' woid 
in (piestion*.^ Kvidmilly, in tin’s case, visual or muscular sensations 
belonging to the second consciousness, lia.ve ju’ovoked in tlie liisi. 
consciousness an idea (d! tlie same kiml. 

We hav(^ already o])S(‘rvi;d an analogous fact in the ex])eriimMits 
hefore reported upon the amesthesia. of the skin and ol' tlu' miiseles; 
W(' there saw, that if we shaki; twi(;e in siieei'ssion an insensible Jin- 
g(;i*, the subject will thiidc of the numher t\\a». TJie perecjitioii n) 
the moveimmts of the liiigf by the second consiu’ousiiess had called 
fort!) in the domain (d' the first conseionsiicss an analogous idea, 
exju'essed in an ahstraet ffu'in. 

We have now studied the ]ierccp1ion of forms in an eye presenting 
a weak visual al;ulen^ss. The same function may he studied in a 
completely amaurotic (;ye, that*is, in an eye aillictcd with total blind- 
ness. It is ran; to meet with hysterical ]»atients in whom iiisensi- 
bilits of the retina reaches the verge of blindness: but we can veiv 
easily ])rodiicc this ])heiiomenon by \yay of hypnotic suggestion. 1 
have had oc(;asion to study two liysterical subjects in wbom by sag- 
gestioii all manner of vision had lioeii siqipresscd in the right eye. 
i was easil}' able to establish the fact, that after closing the left c\c 
of tlie subject, and putting into his amestliestic Jiand, without his 
kno^^ ledge, a [icneil, the automatic writing was brought to rcprodin'c 
all the letters which we passed hefore" the amaurotic eye. Tlii> 
amaurotic eve, ac;(;ordiugly, did see, notwitlistanding its a[)pan‘ut 
lilindness : in other words, the* second consciousness was tlu‘ 
that saw: it had not been struck with Idindness at tlie same tiuic 
the lirst consciousness. 

We have said tliat certain, subjects, wlio with llieir right eye <h> 
not [lerceive a certain color — for example, violet -- will, when >ee' 
ing with ])oth eyes, easily distinguish this same color, even wheii^ 
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owing to the exporiineiitiil uirmngement employed, the color men- 
tioned is not phiced in the visual hcUl of tlie left eye. This experi- 
ment, and many others of a similar kind, lead us to sup[)ose, that the 
conditions of binocular vision are diflerent from those of monocular 
vision. 

Pauis, June, 1889. 


l^ppnotitfni tit (iBuropc, 

The International Congress oi‘ Experimental and Therapeutic Hyp- 
notism which met at Paris in tlie middle of August, was an import - 
iint occasion, mainly for the reason that it is one of the steps in the 
slow snail like 2 )rogress of the medical profession toward larger and 
more liberal views. 

It did not develop anything wonderful, or anything to be com- 
[)ared with the results of what is called magnetic treatment practiced 
of the medical profession, because it is not allowed inside. 

The Congress met at the Hotel Dieu, in the amphitheatre of 
Trousseau. It had been pro])osed by Dr. Berillon of the Hypnotic 
Review, and was ])resided over by Dr. Dumont Pallier of the Hotel 
Dieu, who dates the study of Hypnotism from 1876, although it 
Avas amply deveh^|)ed and demonstrated in England and the IJnito'd 
States near lifty years ago. But doctors have a way of su])posing 
that nothing is done worth notice until it is done by one of their own 
cli(iue in official position. 

Dr. Bernheim and his party were dis])osed to make all the phen- 
omena of hypnotism, a mere matter of m(/(jestiou — the control of 
the subject by the word of the operator —which shows how very 
limited is their knowledge, as the most marvellous phenomena may 
he produced without uttering a word. The Congress did not gener- 
ally accept this idea, neither did they show any broad understanding 
of the subject. 

They resolved that hypnotism as they understand it (wliieh is a 
very limited understanding) sliould be introduced into medical edu- 
cation, and that its popular practice should be interdicted by Jaw, 
being liable to abuse and criminal uses. There is considerable truth 
ill this, but the practice of healing by animal magnetism wliich is not 
liable to such abuses, and which vastly excels the suggestive business 
ill tliera[)eutic practice was not brought forward in the Congress. 
47ie suggestive method requires the patient to be in wJiat may be 
called an abnormal condition, subject to the dictation of another. 
It is a condition in which a self-respecting individual would not like 
to be placed — a condition in which I would be unwilling to see any 
friend, and in which I have been unwilling to place those on whom 
I experiment, for 1 would not subject them to any condition which 
1 Would consider degrading to myself. 

dangerous passiveiiess of those who are controlled by a word, 
or in other words subject to suggestion, is not a condition that ought 
to be encouraged or diffused. Its moral dangers would be great. It 
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is an artificial system of falseliootl — ])layiiig upon the patient by 
false assertions, and seems to me degrading both to operator and sub- 
ject. Still it may be used for good purposes, and the physicians in 
the Congress reported a number of cures, but were divided in opinion, 
those of the Salpetriera party including C4iarcot, regarding hypnotii* 
suggestion as mainly an affair of the hysteric constitution and abnor- 
mal, while tlie Nancy scliool of Hernheim claim a very wide range 
of application. 

Dr. Yoisin claimed a slight degree of success in treating the insane, 
but it had no success in idiocy, and Dr. Berilloii claimed some good 
results in opposing and reforming the vicious character in children. 
It was also agreed that hypnotism might be used to procure the com- 
mission of crimes. 

Two other physicians reported its failure in insanity. But two 
physicians of Amsterdam reported the use of the suggestive method 
in 414 cases of disease with 100 cures. The Congress recommended 
that prisoners of the hysteric or hypnotic temperament should be 
placed under the control of phj^sicians. 

This is all that would interest us in a report that would fdl a dozen 
pages. A Congress of those who do not belong to the medical pro- 
fession would have made a far belter display of therapeutic results. 
A single good magnetic operator could liavc achieved more than 
the whole Congress. 


31 in 

Dr. Buys, of Paris, who has made some valuable ps 3 'chometric (ex- 
periments on medicines without contac^t with the [)atent has becJi 
illustrating a new method of producing hypnotism by rotating 
mirrors, of which a corres[)OJulent says: — 

The field of action for h^^pnotism has been considoraldy enlarged 
by the use of rotating mirrors, commonly called larks mirrors, and il 
is no longer tiiC purely dynamic conditions of the nervous syst(3in, 
such as hysterio-epilepsy, which can be benefited by it, but also veri' 
table diseases of the nervous system. 

‘■‘■The method consists in causing some bright object* to move 
rapidly in the field of vision of the jiatieiit experimented witli. By 
so doing a fatigue of the eye is produced, wliich is followed by a pe- 
culiar state of somnambulism of the brain which may be called the 
state of fascination. When this state of fascination is eoinidet(% 
which is sometimes obtained at the lirst attempt, sometimes only 
after fifteen oi* twenty experiments, the patient ])reseiits the follow- 
ing characteristics : — 

K mrt<i — He has lost all sensation over the whole cutaneous siU' 
face. 

jSecond — His limbs retain whatever position may be given to 
them. 

Third — He is subject to suggestions. 
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The eonditioii of sleep suffices to produce calming effects, if it can 
be maintained for the space of about an Inuii*. TJie patient can be 
awakened from it by telling him in a low tone of voice to awake. 
Xever, according to M. Lays, has sleep of this sort produced an acch 
dent of any kind. Men are largel}^ subject to this kind of fascina- 
tion, for out of thirty-one men selected at random, M. huys succeeded 
ill finding eleven wlio were fascinable. 

A number of patients have been relieved or cured by this method, 
but the results are not at all comparable to what is readily obtained 
by magnetic tr(3atnicnt. Yet as it comes from a famous Parisian 
iloctorit is displayed in our newspapers, while American treatment is 
neglected. The dazzling mirror is probably of no more value than 
the gaze at other objects. 

The correspondent suggests that the method of Dr. Luys may not 
be favored because he does not belong to the official circle of profes- 
sors who have agreed to monopolize hypnotism for themselves and 
their pupils, and who consider everytliing wrong which does not 
<*ame from their own particular clique." 

But that is the way of the medical profession everywhere. A val- 
uable truth not patronized by the cliipie can only appeal to the 
public, and that is considered high treason, whether done by adver- 
tising or in any other way. The [iresent organization of the profes- 
vsion makes them distinctly hostile to all knowledge which does not 
come throiigli tlieir recotrnized leaders. 


5Fl)e ^oUjcr. 

J'o the stultified minds which can aj)prccialc only physical force 
tlicrc is nothing so impressive as the display of invisible ])Ower 
wliich has often been given by mediums such as moving of heavy 
bodies, lifting of pianos, elevation of tables to the ceiling and the 
lilting of persons which occurred in the presence of the Czar of 
Bussia. To those who can reason, the communication of messages 
by s])irit writing between closed slates is far more instructive than 
■such performances; but the dullards must be convinced as well as 
*tlie rati(mal, and they are kindly permitted to sec something they 
can understand, or at least feel, in the performances of Lulu Ilurst, 
Lena Loeb and Mrs. Abbott. Yet it is not certain that all the scieii- 
tilic dullards can understand suchjacts, for was not Prof. Newcomb 
elected president of the Psyshic Research Society, and did not he 
with unsurpassable assijiinity suggest that the wonderfu’ power dis- 
played by Lulu Ilurst was only a matter of muscular dexterity! Pev- 
haj^s if the little Mrs. Abbott should lift him u[) and set him dowa 
on his head even he might learn something. 

The following statement concerning Mrs. Abbott appeared in the 
Boston Herald : 

She is a slight woman, girlish in appearance and very much like 
what she is represented to be — a country-bred young woman. She 
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cannot weigh more than ninety pounds, is small of bone and rather 
good-looking. ‘‘She is little, but Oh, My!” She doesn't look 
strong enough to lift a plate of ice cream, but she lifted easily eight 
heavy men, piled upon each other in two ordinary chairs. She held 
a billiard cue in her extended hands, and three strong men, grasping 
the cue lirmly, could not push her back one inch or throw her ofi* Jier 
balance, although she stood on one foot. With her iinger-tips touch- 
ing the proscenium wall, she invited lialf a dozen men, three of them 
athletes, to push her against the side of the building, and perspira- 
tion rolled off them while they attempted it and made a failure of 
the job. Placing her arms close to her sides she invited one of the 
party to lift her off the floor. TJie task was easily accomplished. 
She then renewed the request, and two large and powerful men 
failed to lift her off her feet. A number of other tests were made, 
and the visitors were astonished at the results. Everything that was 
done here a few years ago by Imlu fJiirst was accomplished by Mrs. 
Abbott, and many other remarkable feats which the celebrated 
Hurst woman never attempted. The fact that ^Irs. Abbott is 
slightly built, and not at all muscular developed, makes it much 
more difficult to account for tlie things which she does than was tli(‘ 
case with Lulu Hurst. Neither the management nor Mrs. Abbott 
attempt to account for the results produced. They do not claim 
that the force employed is spiritual, mechanical, muscular, electrical 
or odic. They simply say tliat they do not know how the feats are 
performed. They give the exhibition in full view of the audience, 
without the use of a cabinet or darkened stage, with no appliances 
save ordinary articles of furniture, and without the aid of assistants 
or confederates, and they let the spectators account for the results 
produced in any way they please. It is said that Mrs. Abbott could 
perform these same feats when she was a mere child, and she conies 
North indorsed by many prominent citizens of the South. Like 
Lulu Hurst, she is a (Jeorgia woman.” 


from tt)e 2Dtotone& HJfjpsician* 

In a town in the northwestern part of Pennsylvania, tnere resides * 
a medium who obtains writing in sealed envelopes. A pihysician, 
residing in the same town, wrote the following and placed in his en- 
velope, together with some blank sheets of paper, sealed it, and 
handed it to the medium, who after a time returned it intact : 

Will some of my friends please communicate, and tell me of some- 
thing that happened in earth life, and of which none but themselves 
altd myself know ? I am sceptical as regards Spiritualism, and desire 
a test through this medium. 

To this letter the physician signed his name. The answer came 
as follows ; 

Dear Doctok S. — You will, no doubt, be somewhat surprised to 
hear from me in this manner. You would not have been at all sur- 
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prised to have received a letter by mail from me through your post- 
office, but I am 110 longer in tlie ilesh. I entered into spirit life on 
Ph-iday, May 31st last. T was suddenly swallowed up by the iiood, 
then, after a desperate and unequal struggle with the elements, I 
succumbed, and for a time 1 simply slept. When I awoke 1 was in 
a new conn tiy surrounded by spirits, and 1 inyselt’ had parted company 
with the body and was in the spirit land. The first s])irit to greet me 
was the noble and immortal Hahnemann. He then introduced me to 
Dr. Moore and l)j’. Ilemple and Dr. Tessier, and a lot of other homoe- 
opaths gone before. 1 knew Dr. Hahneiiiann the moment I set eyes 
on him. I tell 3^011 it was a joyous meeting. 1 can tell you some- 
thing tliat will, 1 think, surprise you not a little. We, who were 
drowned, are much better off, much hafipier, than all those left be- 
hind. We are in a much better world than we left. While they are 
more miserable than ever, w'e arc happier than ever, and only wish 
that they were here with us. Our luijjpiness would be well nigh un- 
alloyed but for the fact that mau}^ of our loved ones remain still on 
the earth to suffer yet for a while in durance vile. T see you are a 
little sccf)tical in regard to Spiritualism, so I will siinj)ly refresh youi^ 
memory in regard to one or two events you will doubtless remember. 
Do you lemember of calling me in consultation over the case of John 
Toglar’s bo}^, and our not arriving until after the l)oy was dead ; also 
your wanting to borrow a tongue-depresscr of me, and 1 told you to 
use a tea-spoon; also our talk about a certain form of ledger not being 
lawful y 

Dr. John Iv. T^ee 

(per A. V. Moore). 

dhvo da3^s after the great Hood at Johnstown the above message 
was received. W. J. Innis in Oitt/. 

The above message was recognized as true. 


€tjc 25 flttlcffrounD of fir^ntcrialioiii . 

Po juaintain the existence of life, as a distinct element in the uni- 
verse which is not matter and cannot be produced by matter, is a 
iiccessit}" to all fair and unprejudiced thinkers. It is easy to drive 
llie ultra-mateiialist into a cornel*, from which he cannot escape ex- 
cept by fairly surrendering, b}^ refusing to reason, or by uttering 
lalsehuods. 

Drof. Huxley, the champion dogmatist of the materialists, is one of 
those who never surrenders to a demonstration (d his errors, however 
conclusive. This has been shown in his ‘‘ La}" Sermons,'^ in which 
be attempts to save himself b}" a baseless assertion as follows; 
“Carbonic acid, water, and ammonia certainly possess no properties 
but those of ordinaiy matter. But when they are brought together 
binder certain conditions they give rise to protoplasm, and this pro- 
to])lasin exhibits the phenomena of life.” 

This is merely an assertion without jiroof, of what he wishes the 
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reader to believe, and what is contrary to his own deliberate state' 
nient in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” ninth edition, under the head 
of “Biology,” in which he says: “Of the causes which have led to the 
origination of living matter, it may be said that we know absolutely 
nothing ; ” and again : “ The fact is that at the present moment there is 
not a shadow of trustworthy, direct evidence that abiogenesis (life de- 
rived fi*om the non-living) does take place or has taken place within 
the period during which tlie existences of life on the globe is re- 
corded ” (see page 689, vol. 3rd, of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.”) 

Had Prof. Huxley been a sincere lover of truth he would have 
candidly admitted that as life never originattid from matter (which 
he asvserts) it must have come froin a sphere of life which is not 
material. But to admit the existence of a spiritual powci’ is not 
agreeable to a mind dominated by the animal impulses, and heiu'c lie 
recklessly cojitradicts the established facts of science, which 1 h‘ ad- 
mits when not writing witli a controversial pur[)oso. 


h'yom the Eastern C/irejiirlc, — NVw Glrisgow. Nova Scotia. 

This is the title of an excellent book on Education by Dr. rl. \i 
Buclninan of Ihiston. It will w'ell rcjiay the closest study of oiir 
practical educators. A very able and ex}a‘rience(l critic declares il 
to be by far the most valuable work on (Mlucation ever })ublisluM,L“ 
ddiis is bold language; but after very careful examination, w'e av(' 
not able to deny it. AVe have (annpared this book willi Herbert 
Sjienccv's very famous Avoik on Education : and w hile >ve admire 
both, W(i must honestly admit the great superiority of Dr. Buchanan - 
system. 

At first they seem to have much in common; cspc(;ially in tlu'ii 
sliarp exposures of the absurd luetliods of education wliich aii' 
pi’cvalent to-d.:y ; and in their j)ro])osa] to <iivide the new cduca.ti«iii 
into live det)artnients ; namely, (1) for Subsistence, (2) for Indus 
try, (3) for Health, (4) for Morals, and (5) for Aesthetics. Ihir 
the careful reader will soon perceive that KS[)euceEs system is, altci 
all, characteristically Theoi'elical ; while Ijiiclianan’s is esseutial'.v 
Practical. Spencer still drifts tow'ards mere liitellectiial Speeiilatiou. 
wliile Ihichaiian steers constantly tli rough Moral Training. Spencci 
exhibits his Science of Education, in its tliree great parts, Jntelleei' 
ual, Moral, and Pliysical; but Buchauan leaelics botli its Scieiict' 
and its Art, by daily ])ractice and living exercise, from first to last, 
so as to form enduring habits and virtuous character. Our wdsot 
educators will readily perceive that this is a vast and most valuahh' 
reform. 

Dr. Bnchanan shows that our traditional svstems of Education aiv 
too narrowly literary and too merely intellectual; hence also they 
are sadly superficial and fragmentary. He shows clearly that a truly 
Liberal Education should add four other Practical Departments to 
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this one riitellectual Department, and pul it instead so 

as to give really practical training to tlu? yuung, to make tliem able 
and expert in all the live De[)artments c)f Kdiicatioi], in the order I’ol- 
lowing, viz : — 

1. Detu'Jopnwnt^ to good health ol' body and mind, by 

means of ])roj)er care and exercise, Tood and clothing, air and light, 
study, cheer, and r(‘ereath»n. 

*J. Ln(lui<frial P/'aficIrnrj/, to earn an honest living by productive 
labor in useful arts and practical business. 

4. Medical Skilly tt) prevent and cure disease, and preserve? liealth, 
and raise children for blissful life. 

4. MtraJ Trainbuf^ to habitual order, truth and love, s«j as to 
acciuire a truly honest and religious life and character, and become a 
temple of the Living (Jod. 

5. Intellectual CV/Oov', to think, judge, and feel i-ightlya.nd truly; 
to k]io\v, ini])rove, invent, and perfect, more and more; by reason 
and (Conscience in unity, and by Genius wedded with Ivove. 

Lvery teacher and every \)aveut will see and feel that this is indeiid 
a gra,nd and glorious reform. Dr. Ihichanan is ccrtaijdy right in 
giving suprcmic attention to the most careful and constant frainiuif to 
[)ropor Ihda'fs^ liot nuM’ely intellectual, but also moral, industi'ial and 
physiological, as W(dl. Ilis method gives due pi'oniinence to health 
and ha|)pim‘ss, to arts and business, t<» life and character, as well as 
lo literalur(^ and calculation. liis aim is to make education pleas- 
ant, [)urifving, and truly ndigious; whihi his chief end is, to inake 
<:V(?ry perstm '"pei’fect, as our Ileavcidy Lather is Pei-fect." 

It must be acknowledged that a merelv intell(?ctual education is 
too a})t to end in the graceless and godless cunning of tlu? fox, or the 
wisdoii) of the serpent witlamt the innocence of the dove. Ilobert 
IJurns spoke of a. teacluu' \ii his day who made “ clev(?r deils*' of his 
s(;holars. We fear the ba<l breed has multiplied and grown more 
udernal ever since! No doubt the good race are increasing and 
improving loo; and never wais there more need foj* their increase 
and utjuost im[)rovei]ient ; if religion and vij’tiui are to be saved 
amidst the barbarities of our modern civilizations and the educations 
<>f (?ram, prid(?, indolence, and sharp priictict? ! The oriental nations 
which we [)roudly call barbarous, are greatly shoc.ked at tlu? sad lack 
of nmi'al dis(aplin(; in the schools of Hurope, and still unua^ of Amer- 
ica,. 

'This book, “The New Education,” w^ill greatly aid in this reform. 
We coi'dially commend it to all teachers, as an aid which Ave find 
invaluable. Dr. Buchanan, is a sincere and profound thinker and 
has published several other books whicdi are fieculiarly inttjrcsting 
and original. His system of Psychometry excit(?s much attention, 
and he is not less distinguished as an editor and discoverer, than as 
a physician and Ih'ofessor. He is an eminent Specialist in regard to 
the human brain and nervous system. 

The iS'^ew Education is making great progress in Britain and 
America. It has spread far and wide in Northern Lurope, and is 
now remodelling the schools of the civilized world. Boston, New 
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York, and Pliiladelphia have excellent Kindergartens, and schools ot 
Manual draining, and Technical Education. The Montreal Star 
gives wliolo columns of descrii)tiou and illustration of these, and 
adds: — 


It is one of the curiosities of history that Finland and Russia 
should have led the world in tlie “new education.” As long ago as 
18GG Finland made manual work obligatory in all her primary and 
normal schools. Sweden, Norway and Denmark soon followed Fin- 
land s example, and this year tlierc are in Sweden nearly one thousand 
manual training schools. Russia’s technic; ! colleges in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow are held to be the best in the world, and have been 
imitated in many im])ortant features by the best technical institute in 
America, that of Boston. Throughout Germany, Holland, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Russia and Japan, technica.1 education is 
not only firmly established but is increasing in extent rapidly year by 
year. In connection with its Science and Art Department, Great 
Britain is teacinng millions of her (diildren the fundamental princi- 
ples of the ])ra(dical arts. It is, however, in the United States that 
manual training and technical education :ire adapted to circum- 
stances most resembling those of Canada. To-day we present a 
description of Philadelphia’s work in this dirc(;tion, which, advanccal 
though it be, is yet felt to be incomjdete until the whole schein(‘ hf 
education in that city is remodelled on the principle of drawing out 
faculty and intelligence by training the senses, as well as in exercises 
purely mental." 

One great benefit of this method is the splendid op])ortunity it 
gives for variety of talents, tastes, and litness. Boys and girls thal 
have been tortured at music, mathematics, Latin, etc., in the old 
schools, with no manner of talent for siudi studies, often turn out to 
be ill the new schools the very best mechanics, artists, teachers, 
inventors, etc., so that their studies beepme a perfect delight, ns well 
as a great blessing to all around them. * * 

^Th^^mul e r”v i 1 1 observe that the article came from a Ganadian 
source. Its author. Rev. P. Melville, is an eminent Presbyterian 
clergyman of remarkably generous and philanthropic sentiments, 
highly popular both in Scotland and Canada. His writings have had 
a wide circulation, and he has edited the “Monthly Record” of the 
church. At the last meeting of the synod, he was cln^seii Moderator. 
“Among emimnit Nova Scotians (says the Halifax Herald) this able' 
and devoted clergyman takes a very honorable position. An essay 
by Mr. Melville on “Life, its Nature and Origin,” was read by Pip 
lessor Turner of Edinburgh University, at the British Association in 
Dundee, 1867, and drew considerable attention in Scientific circles. 
Wherever he has been located, he has won great esteem and 
affection, and been very efficient in diffusing the true sj)irit of rtdi- 
gion. It is to be regretted that there are not more of the type, both 
in the pulpit, and in the ranks of reform. 
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As a straw to show how the winds now blow, wc inav fitly close 
Avith the following comic verses from ridiculing tlie absurd old 

cramming ” method of education. 

A nitLIC SCHOOL idyi.. 


Ram it in, cram it in, — 
Chililrcn’s heads are liollow! 
Slam it in, jam it in, — 

Still there’s more 1o follow; 
Hygiene and history, 

A'^tronomic mystery, 

A 1 gehra , h i s tolo gy , 

Latin, etymology, 
llotanj, (jeometrv, 

Creek and Trigonometry. — 

ILiin it in, cram it in, 

C'hildren’s heads are hollow® 

Rap it in, tap it in, — 

\yhat are the teachers paiit for? 
Strap it in, slap it in, — 

What were children made for? 
And e n t a rch ;eol og y . 

Ar\an Philosophy 
I’rosody, Zoology 
P i ly sics , C 1 i n i ct ol og y , 

Ciileulus and Matliematics, 
Rhetoric and Hydrostatics. 

Hoax it in, coax it in, 

Children’s heads are hollow I 

Rub it in, club it in. 

All there is of learning: 


Punch it in, crunch it in, 

(.^uencli their cliildish yearning 
For the field and grassy n()ok. 

Meadow green and rippling brook ; 
l)ri\e such wicked thoughts atar! 

Teach tl>e children that they are 
13iit machines to cram it in. 

Palm it in, slam it in. 

That their heads are hollow ! 

vScold it iti, mold it in. 

All that tliey can swallow; 

Fold it in, hold it in. 

Still there’s more to follow! 

Faces ])inched and sad and pale 
Tell the same undying talc, — 

'Pell of moments robbed from sleep, 

Meals unfabled, studies deep, 

'I'hose who’ye passed tlic furnace through, 
With aching brow will tell to you 
1 low' the ti'acher crammed it in, 

Ratiimed it in, jammed it in, 

Crunched it in, punched it in, 

Rubbed it in, clubbed it in, 

Pressed it and caressed it in, 

Rapped it in and slapped it in 
When their heads were hollow ! 


Cra&t in Worh. 

4'iie New York iShu says : We give elsewhere an account of one of 
ilie most im[)ortant and most successful ex])eriments in education which 
liave ever been made in New York. It is a (aireful and very interest- 
ing description of the trade schools established by Col. Ricliard T. 
Aiiehmuty about eight years ago. 

I'Yr a h)ng time tlie ([uestion of the introduction ol* manual train- 
ing in tlie public scliools has been under discussion in the Ib)ard of 
Ihliunition. But it has never been pro})osed, and it is not I’easible 
t^n give in those schools any other tliaii a very general training of the 
whicli would be of little or no practical value to the pujiils. Tlie 
|inde unions Wfiiild b(? sure to rise in protest against any course of 
instruction that went farther and prepared boys for special trades. 

Ibit Col. Auchmnty’s experiment has been the work of a jirivatc 
individual of great public spirit, and as it has not been conducted as 
11^ charitable enterprise, the pupils of liis schools paying for tlioir tui- 
bnii, it has provided a remedy for the inetpialities of the apprentice 
^vsicm without furnishing the unions with any just ground for com- 
plaint. If they took a broad view, tliey would see that so far from 
^iijuriiig them, Ids disinterested efforts are of benefit to them. 
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The schools estiihlishecl by Iiim in the First Avenue were inteiuloti 
to give Aiuericaii lads the chance to become mechanics, which is 
denied them under the rules of most of the trade unions, with the 
result that foreign unions rush in to take the t)laces ke])t from the 
sons of American citizens. The unions have limited the number of 
apprentices, by strict prohibitions, to such a degree, that the nuinijcr 
of coin])etent journeymen turjied out yearly has been less than tlic 
(hnuand ; but they could not restrict immigration and limit the nmn- 
l)cr of mechanics coming from abroad in greater crowds because ol 
that effect of their a]»preiilice system. Some of these foreigners, 
jnore especially in the hnilding trades, have come over iu the Imsv 
season of smnnter, and gone, back in the dull season of winter, thus 
skimming the cream, ddiis custom is the subject of niiicli (jomjdaiiil 
and (lisenssiou in th(^ reports uf tlie State Wabor Ibireau; but labor, 
like money and nuu’cihandise, will go where it gets the best markeU 
Foreigners iiavc got the work and I lie wages wliicdi Ameiican huL^ 
were debarred from oblaining, by the trade union prohibition. 

Col. Auchiiiuty therefoi‘e started out to Indp native boys by setliiiu 
n[) Ins trade schools, at which practical instruct ion in certain iradus 
should be furnished for moderate tuition fees, though with no e\]M^r. 
tatiou of getting enough from them to pay exjtcnses. hhght years 
ago the nnnilau' of pupils was oU. For the past two seasons the aver- 
age attendance lias been over 400, and tlie number is only limited 1)\ 
the aecomniodations. Many a})[)licants for admission arc ncccssarii\ 
turiuid away, though there are both day aaid night chisscs. In oLliei 
words, the ])n)ject has been successful from I he start, showing liov. 
great is the demand for such training, a, ml how many boys arc sliiM 
out lyv the iniii)ii pi'ohibitioii from the trades they would pursue. 

4'he trades taught in the schools are brickhiy iiyg, jdastering, eariiei!- 
tering, plumbing, ])ainting, stone-eutting, bhu'ksmithiiig and laiii'S' 
ing ; and the proliciency of the graduates, now about 2000 in all. li.t' 
been attcst(;d in many ways and in many [ilaees. 


The A. Wnrhl says of iVIanual Training — The ailvocaies "1 
the memory-erjuuming system of [mblic-sebool education olijeet to ’ih* 
introdiietion of mannal training becaiis(‘ tlie schools and the t('a(;li( r- 
‘•‘are already overladen witli all sorts of demands.” 

Very true, liiil the renuHly for tliis is to unload S(3me of the use 
less teaching and substitute something useful. Half of the prcseai 
course iu ge()gra])hy, two-thirds of tlie arithmetical puzzles, a. laiy* 
share of the tecjlinicalities of grammar and pretty much all ol tlir 
smattering of the oriuimental braiudies of lea.rning wliich has Ix en 
imposed on the basal cuiTiciiluiii of our common schools might ht' 
spared, to tlie decided advantage of botli teachers and pupils. 

The experience in schools where instruction in drawing, niodcnhtjt 
and' the use of tools and machinery is carried on in connection wit n 
the comnioii I'liiglish branches — as it was in the scliool of Mcclianir 
Arts iu Boston — proves that the boys study with greater zest ana 
Intelligence, and retain in a higher degree botli their interest in 
and their health, than they do under the old cramming system, vhi'* ^ 
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too nnich treats the mind as the whole boy. The combined plan 
gives a more natural, symmetrical and practical training. 

THE SWEDISH SYS'l’EM. 

Tlie Boi<t()n Herald says Every man or woman in the city who 
is interested in the subject of industrial training iji the public 
scliools slioiild visit tlie exhibition ot work from the schools of 
Sweden that is now being held at the rooms of the Women’s. 
Educational and Industrial Union. Tlie exhibition is not a large 
oiK\ but it is marked by a rare degree of skill that sjicaks 
volumes for the elhciency of the method and the thoroughness of the 
(raining. The exhibition is under the charge ol’ Miss Anna, Murray, 
a. pupil of the sch(»oI of handicraft at A’aas, who, since, hci' gi*aduation 
(Vom the school, has been a teacher in the training school hn* handi- 
work and diawing at Stockholm. 

Ila[)|)i1y it is not es[)ecially necessary to preach the gosjud of in- 
dustrial training in lloston, for the city ol' the Puritans was one of 
(1)0 lirst, if not the very lirst, to take up this idea and give it a ]>rac- 
ii(*al test. 

As far as thepilain sewing is concerned, the work dom*. in the homo 
schools compares favorably with that of the schools which arc; repre- 
sented in the; Swedish exhibition, hut nothing in the; line of mend- 
ing and repairing has been shown in the Poston sehuol work whieh 
ronld com])are at all with tliat shown as the work o! the children of 
(lie Stoekliolm schools. Patches are set so that they are scar(;ely [)cr- 
'•eptihle ; fancy a hoh; in a stocking mended so deftly tliatone (;annot 
(clJ where it was ; and it is just such sewing as this that is ta, light to 
Hu' eliildvmi in Sweden. The stitch rcprodiiees tlie exact effee.t of 
weaving, and is doiu; wit - the ordinary iimnllc, and not as might be 
ai])post;d, by the knitting needle or crochet hook. 

This system of mannal teaching was introduced into (he schools of 
>w(M|rn aliont ten years ago. One of tlie ti^aehers of Slocldmlm, 
diiiriijg a, visit to (Germany became interested in the idea of (laining 
'■hildren in the industrial arts, and after her return hoiiu^ did not. rest 
aidil it became an established fact. The lirst thing to be done, was 
le e.dncate teachers for (he work ; and to aecomjilish this the school 
at Xaas was established. Miss Murray gives a, most inteiv^sling and 
gi‘a])hic account of the training there. 4’hei’e were about sixty jiupils 
at lirst who took the course. Of these about twenty-two were Eug- 
hsh and there were a few Americans in the class. * 'The piijiils w^ere 
hi school from 8 in the morning to 7 : ilO in the evening. There 
^veiv. two hours out for dinner and one for luncheon, hut all the I'est 
<d the time was given to solid work. As soon as the pupils were 
htted for jiositions, they were sent to the c/ities and put to work in 
die public schools. An instructor was also ]uit into each of the 
'unmal schools in the kingdom, aiid this training was made eomjml- 
^ovy for all normal [lupils. This makes every teacher thorouglily 
t'cpiipped and ready for every grade of reipiirecl wTirk. At first only 
die schools in the large towns could be provided with teachers, but, 

pupils were graduated from the iiorrAal schools and were sent to- 
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t\n) (u)iintry the teacliinj^ became "eiieral. The blanches tauglil at 
the Naas training schoo], wliich still continues tlie mother school, 
plain and fine sewing, knitting, wood-carving, leather work, embroid- 
ery and art needle work. Only tlie plain work is taught in the pub- 
lic schools, such as plain sewing, mending, knitting, and the use of 
tools. The finer grades of work are reserved for the private institu- 
tions. What is taught, is taught thoroughly, and when a girl leaves 
the school, she can nnike any under garment, cut a dress, make up 
the needed family linen, such as sheets, pillow slips and comforteis, 
and can re])air aii}^ garment. She can knit stockings and keep them 
well re[)aired, too. A girl starting out after a. complete course in 
these schools is pretty well fitted to take care of herself. 


llodus Philosophy. — The Boston llentbl regrets the death (j* 
the (a)ncord School of Philosophy, and says, “j\lore original effoii 
toward the construction of an American ])hiloso])hical system was 
])ut fortli in that School than had been ])ut forth before or than is 
likely to I e atteinp)te(I again.'’ It suggests that Dr. Harris if he had 
kept on would have vindicated the claims made in behalf of tlir 
school. If the IL'rahl would state in intelligible English a sitiglr 
valuable ])roposition or fragment of knowledge contributed by Dr. 
Harris and the othe.- Concordians, it would ])erform a remarkable 
feat. The peculiar kind of rubbish furnished largely by Prof. Ilariis 
was fully illustrated in the JoiinxAL op iMan foi* September 1<SS,. 
Such rubbish is still visible in the Universities, but not very conspic- 
uous, the (’oneord ])liilosophers gathered it in piles from the ruhhisli 
heaps of anli(|uity. 


€ljc JUoijSonoiiiS €ffcct of 5tir. 

In a pa[)er by Brown-Seqiiard and d’Arsouval, tlie relation betwcc ii 
exhaled air and certain forms of disease was investigated. In recent 
researches the same writers show that this air contains a poison 
(either simple or complex) wdiich can produce death, even when nol 
direetl}^ in jeeted into the blood. The effect of hreatliing this air was 
investigated by means of an apparatus, the essential jiarts ol wliirli 
are as follows: 

A series of air-tight metallic cases were connected with one aimtluM-, 
and a current of air drawn through the series by means of a suction 
jAiinp. Into each of these cases was placed a rabbit. The rabbit in 
first case thus breathed only pure air; those in the succeeding cases 
breathed the air which came from the preceding eases, which ^yas 
therefore more and more contaminated. Young rabbits, (from liy* 
to seven weeks old) died very quickly, with the exception of tliost^ m 
the first and second cases. Those in the last two cases sometimc> 
died in two or three days. If a dying rabbit was removed, aiidpk^^’l*^ 
in pure air, it recovered after five to ten days. With large rabbits 
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the general results were the same, and only dilTered in regard to the 
time. There was never more than six per cent of carbon dioxide in 
the last of the cases, but it was deemed advisable to prove that this 
did not cause the death of the rabbits. The air could ]iot be passed 
tlirougli caustic alkali in order to remove the carbon dioxide, for the 
alkali also destroyed or absorbed the ])ois(jn. lly passing the air 
through a tube filled with glass beads moistened with strong sulph- 
uric acid, the poisonous matter was destroyed, and the carbon dioxide 
left unchange(l. By placing such a tube between the sixth and sev- 
enth eases, it was found that the rabbit in the seventli (‘aso did not 
(lie, thus proving that carbon dioxide was not the cause of the death 
of the rabbits. In a number of other experiments the authors have 
shown that air cojilaining a considerable [)ercentage of carbon dioxide 
(free from hydrocloric acid) can be breathed witli iin[)unity by men, 
rabbits, dogs, etc. They themselves remained for several hours in 
ail atmos])here containing twenty per cent, of carbonic dioxide [car- 
bonic acid gas] without experiencing the slightest inconvenience. 

If the poison contained in exhaled air be absorbed, and the solution 
injected into an animal, death generally results. The solution may 
be heated to 100„ C. without destroying its properties in tliis res 2 )ect, 
thus sliowiug that its effects are not due to microbes. — Atnerlatn 
( Jounutl, 

The foregoing statement as to breathing air with 20 [>ei‘ cent of 
carbonic acid for several hours is probably an error. It has liereto- 
foie been sliown that when air is breathed foi* some time, it will not 
ac(|uire more than ten or twelve per cent of carbonic acid ; conse- 
(pieiitly, air with twelve per cent or less of carbonic acid, suppresses 
the exhalation of carbonic acid from the blood, and this supjjvession 
must in time be fatal. Bure carbonic acid is very fatal, as we ob- 
serve in the lives frequently lost by persons wlio venture down into 
dry wells containing carbonic acid — those wlio go down to rescue 
the victims, frequently lose their own lives. 

There is no doubt, however, that the lungs do throw off a very in- 
jurious substance. It is a species of albuminous matter in a decom- 
posing condition which rapidly becomes putrid and offensive if kept 
warm. Kx]ierience has sliown that a lack of proper ventilation 
especially where numbers are crowded together not only affects the 
lungs but predisposes by its injurious effects to all forms of disease. 
Tii(3 investigations of Dr. B. W. KicJiardson sliow that in breatJiiiig 
We Hot only deteriorate the air by taking in its oxygen, giving back 
earbonic acid, and adding impure decaying animal matter, but by 
devitalizing the air so that it would not be lit for breathing, if there 
were no impurities in it. It was observed in India that barracks in 
which troops were crowded together with defective ventilation yielded 

great many cases of cholera, while those who occupied well-venti- 
lated apartments generally escaped. An English Health Keport of 
^849, states that in the town of Taunton the inhabitants of the work- 
^loiise, which was very badly ventilated, were severely scourged with 
^‘holera, nearly all suffering, and one fifth dying, while in the prison 
^>fthe same town supplied with ample ventilation, there was not a 
single case. 
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The worst examples of iinperfeet ventilation that have been repor- 
ted were in Iceland and in the island of St. Kilda ; in these islands 
the po])iihitioii is kept stationary, by the mortality, especially of in- 
fants. Two thirds of the children in Iceland died in the first itn, 
weekf<^ and in St. Kildix four Jiff Jih. 

It lias been observed in a hotel, that the guests had much better 
appetites when the dining room was well ventilated. 

Sleeping aiiartmeiits are sometimes pretty well ventilated by an 
opening into the chimney Hue at the ceiling, to carry off the warm 
air that has been respired, while fresh cold air is allowed to enter 
sufficiently by a suitable opening at the window, so as to occupy the 
lower ])art of the apartment. 

Bed-chambers should be cool, — not over 60 or 65 degrees ; for tin' 
iiscent of the breathed air depends on its being warmer than the air 
of the apartment. When the air of the apartment is 80° 85° or 00' 
the breath lias very little ascending power, and wc are continually 
inhaling our own breath, unless a current of air is allowed to blow 
through the apartments, passing over our heads. 

Ill liot weather children suffer terribly. Tliere is moi*c impure air 
and less ventilation, for tlie breath does not ascend and if we are sit- 
ting still a fan is necessary to freshen the atmosphere if there is no 
breeze. 

The principles of proximate ventilation shown in the New Educa- 
tion make it obvious that the best method is to have a tube ascemi- 
ing to the to]) of the house with an opening a foot or two abbv(} the 
lieads of the sleej)ers. In warm weather the current in the tube 
might be made to How faster by placing a lang) in it. This would 
carry off the cxjiired air and put a fresh atmosphere over our heads. 

It should be remembered that we have a species of resjii ration by 
the skin as well as by the lungs, and that dense clothing retaining 
the exhalation of the skin, is as unwholesome as an al inos])liere with- 
out ventilation. The bed clothes in wliicli we lie all nigiit become 
so saturated with our exhalations as to become o})pressive towards 
morning, and compel us to shift our position. If the clothes are taken 
off the bed, and well ventilated by shaking, we min enjoy them again. 
Every one recognizes the contrast between the dciightfiil fetding 
given by fresh clean sheets, and the op])ressive feeling ])rodaceil by 
clothes that have long been slept in. The skin needs veiitilation as 
well as tlic lungs. Babbits li.ave been killed by covering them with 
ail air-liglit coiii])osition of glue, suet, and rosin. 

The ventilation of tlie skin is much more perfect witli loose ))oroms 
woollen clolbing, than with cotton which is of closer texture and also 
retains the exhalations instead of allowing them to ])ass. Hence 
tliere is great merit in the recent ftisliion of all-wool clothing (and 
esjjecially of llannel shirts) introduced by a German physician. Tin’ 
loosest and most porous woollen clothing is best for the skin, and 
therefore best for health. 

As ventilation is so imjiortant from its effects on the blood, the 
retider should understand that he can do a great deal for his own ven- 
tilation by expanding the lungs. An active life or any laborious ex* 
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in’tion produces the expansion. Hence, activity is necessary to 
liealth, and indolence impairs the constitution. lUit even witlioiit 
uctive habits we may do a great deal for ourselves by full and deep 
lespiration. Every day, several times, we should devote a few min- 
utes to the expansion of the lungs, taking in as mucli air as we can, and 
hokling it a few seconds, so as to i)erfeet the oxidation of the blood, 
and increase tlie ex])ansion of the chest. Those wlio have tried this 
method report in some cases a marvelous improvement in health, and 
the principles of sarcognoiny indicate' that it must be very beneficial, 
for the thorax is the region of the maximum healthy and benelicent in- 
11 nonces of the constitution and whatever increases its expansion im- 
proves the constitution physically and morally. 


€t)e Smgti) of 3tifc. 

In referring to the anniversary of Pope Leo XlTl. we have had 
occasion to speak of the advanced age of those Italian ecclesiastics 
who make up the inajority in the College of (kirdinals. The mean 
ago of these is about eighty, and yet not (me of them displays any of 
the mental falterings which are supposed to be incident to such 
advanced years, and to preclude, save in exceptional cases, a continu- 
ance ot uscdulness and activity in the discharge of their public func- 
tions. It Jiiight be siip 2 ) 0 sed, perliaps, that there is something in the 
Jialian method of life which tends to j)rolong activity beyond the 
averag(; limit in other countries. But tlie fact is that Italy is not 
parlicularly favored in this res])ect. Taking the whole number of 
Italians, the })(n'centagc of those over sixty is just 7, against 7.7 in 
Germany, 7.8 in Sweden, 8 in Kiiglaiid, 8.7 in Brazil, 9.9 in Belgium, 
•tiid Pi ill France, d'he life-insuraiuje (*.om]>anies have made of the 
(pii'sHon of longevity almost a determined science, with an ample 
ariay of ligures and rules. According to these the average man who 
lias reached the age of sixty has still a little less, and the average 
woman who has reached the age of sixty a little more, than fourteen 
years to live. But the exjiectatioii of life does not. relatively, 
<hmiiiish with the advance of years, for at eighty the nian's chance is 
^^oiiiewhat less, and the woman's somewhat more, than live yi^ars and 

iialf. According to the English standards, the persons who live 
longest are members of the clergy, wliihj in othei* pinsuits longevity 
•aiiivs ill the following order: Farmers, merchants, solduu's, clerks, 
L‘aehers, and pliysiciaiis. The death-rate among the (clergy of tlie 
Established (Ihurch of England is exee])lionally low, being, in the 
y(airs of active clerical service, only ten in one thousand of pojmla- 
doii, whereas that of tlie English Catholic clergy is fifty per cent, 
^dglior. The figures of tlie insurance comjianies, wldcli are ample 
Regarding every point involved, show that, the age of fifty passed, the 
^‘xpectatioii of life is more tlian twice as great for the temperate as for 
Ibe inebriate, the proportion lieing as seven to three. The proportion 
'd the rich as compared to the poor, over seventy, is about four to one. 
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and it is gen(.n*ally higher among women than among men. We sup- 
pose there is no eoiintry of tlie world wliere the science of long life/ 
accom[)anied with good health, unimpaired mental faculties, good 
digestion, and great activity, is better understood than in Frmicc*, 
and there, of one thousand [)ersons born, one hundred and twiuity 
reach the age of seventy, and the percentage continues to be high 
until (dghty-live is passed, d'he nervous, exciting, restless life of 
most Americans is not conducive to extreme longevity, and tla^ 
steadily large immigration of those who have reached the years of 
manhootl in other lands as emigrants tends to greatly reduce tli(‘ 
standard of longevity in this country ; but the tables of American 
insurance companies show that it is steadily rising. Should tliis 
increase continue, it may not be many years before the rate here will 
com[)arc favorably with what long experience and repeated proof 
have shown to he the normal rate in other lands. — iV. Y. Siof. 


HKi^T/rn IN THE North anj) Sohth. — The iiniu’ession is coiniiion 
that the Southern States are less healthy than the Northern. Thi.s 
opinion was recently expressed in the Ami rimn, Analjfxi. The truth 
is that the milder climate of the Southern States makes tlumi more 
favorable to longevity than the Northern. A small portion of the 
Soiitliej'n territory adjacent to rivers and swamps, is more liable to 
malarious fevers, hut tlie remainder of the country is remarka])Jy 
salubrious, so that the average health of Southern States altogether 
is better than that of Northern. According to the United States 
census, the annual death rate ])er thousand is in Illinois 14.03, Kansas 
15.22, Indiana 15.78, New Hampshire 10.00, New Jersey 10.33, Rhode 
Island 17.00, New York 17.38, Massachusetts 18.59. In the Southern 
States it is for Florida 11.72, Mississippi 12.39, Georgia 13.97, Ala- 
bama 14.20, I.ouisiana 15.44, North Garolina 15.3Q, South Carolina 
15.80, Arkansas 18.40. 

Thus the aggregate mortality of eight Northern States to the 
thousand is 131.02, while that of eight Southern is 117.87, averagiieg 
10.36 for the Northern, 14.73 for the Southern. The greatest mer- 
tality is in Mc.ssachusetts, the next greatest in Arkansas. The order 
of moi’tality is ns follows, Massachusetts 18.69, Arkansas 18.40, N(‘W 
York 17.38, Rhode Island 17.00, New Jersey 10.33, New IIam])shiro 
10.09, South Carolina, 15.80, Indiana 15.78, Louisiana 15.44, North 
Carolina 15.30, Kansas 15.22, Illinois 14.63, Alabama 14.20, Georgia 
13.97, Mississippi 12.80, Florida 11.72, Georgia, Alabama, Miss- 
issippi, and Florida take tlie lead. TJie differeriee would be greater 
if the statistics were confined to the white race. 


3'nfettioii. 

A I^ecture by Dr. W. H. Welch, published in the Medical 
tains tlie following valuable suggestions : 

“ It has been abundantly demonstrated by numerous experiments 
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lliilt tlie milk from tuberculous cows is capable, wlicn iiigesteci, of 
causing tuberculosis. TJie milk may bo infectious not only in 
cases in wliich tlie udder is tuberculous, but also when the tubcu’cul- 
ous process is localized elsewhere. How serious is the danger may 
be seen from the statistics of Bollinger, who found with cows affected 
with extensive tuberculosis tlie milk infectious in eighty per cent, of 
the cases, in cows with moderate Luberculosis tlie milk infectious in 
sixty-six ])er cent, of the cases, and in cows with slight tuberculosis 
the milk infectious in thirty-three per cent, of the cases. Dilution 
of the infected milk with other milk or with water diminished or in 
sufliciont degree it removed the dangers of infection. There is rea- 
son to believe that many of the so-called scrofulpus affections in chil- 
dren are due from infection from milk derived from tuberculous 
(M^vs. Probably for adults the danger of acquiring tuberculosis 
from the infected milk is relatively small. Bollinger estimates that 
at least o ])er cent, of the cows are tuberculous. From statistics 
furnished me by Mr. A. W. Clement, V.S., it appears that the n um- 
ber of tuberculous cows in Baltimore wliich are slaughtered is not 
less than 3 to 4 per cent. Among some breeds of cows luberculosis 
is Iniown to be much more prevalent than this. 

There is no evidence that the meat of tuberculous cattle contains 
Uilicrcle bacilli in snlhcient number to convey infection, unless it be 
very cxecptionally. Nevertheless, one will not willingly consume 
iiKait from an animal known to be tuberculous. As to the propriety 
of tlie rejection of the milk from such animals, a matter, liowcver, 
iioi easily controlled, there can be no differeuee of opinion. 

'Til [)ractical measures to adojit in ord(U- to avoid infection from the 
tnod arc lor the most jiart sullieiently obvious. Still it is not to be 
c.\])(i(‘tcd that every possibility of infection from this source will be 
Jivoided. The ])leasiire of living would b(Mh^slroycd if one had his 
mijid constantly upon escaping* possible dangers of infection, ('ows 
milk, unless its sonrcjc can he carefully controlled, when used as an 
habitual article of diet, as witli infants, should be boiled or the mixed 
millc of a number of cows should he sehuited ; hut this latter pre- 
eautiou offers less })rotecti(ju than the fornuu*. 

Jn iiKJst places in Ibis eonntry we are sadly lacking* in good sanit- 
!‘r\ inspection of the food, especially of the animal fo(jd, offered for 
^<do. One cannot visit the atlmirable slaughter house in F>erlin or 
dial in Munich, and doubtless similar ones are t(» he found else- 
’^riiere, and watch tic* intelligent and skillful inspection oC thd 

lightered animals without being impressed with our dcricieiicy in 
diis res])ect. In large cities an essential condilioii for tlic eiheiont 
‘"aiiitary inspection of animal food is that there should be only a 
t)laees, and ju'cferahly only one ])lace, where animals are per- 
^uitled to be slaughtered. Well trained veterinarians should be 
^elected for mucli of the work of inspection.’' 


d'UE iinowN-vSFAvrJAKi) discovery is favorably reported on by Dr. 
Hammond in the last North American Review. 
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3IIncient 3I^onl>er$i of CeraiES anti iSl^ejnco. 

Tourists and idlers in search of strange siglits and wonders new, 
never need go abroad, writes a New York Times correspondent from 
Fort Davis, Tex. The natural wonders of the world are on this side 
of the Atlantic. Our country contains miles upon miles of curious, 
startling, and stupendous marvels, and all within a few days’ ride ol 
the most populous cities of the East. The great Northwest has been 
thoroughly “ done ” or gone over by travellers, but the great South- 
west remains as yet almost an unexplored region. Lack of railroads, 
hostile Indians, the jj re valence of cut-throats and “ ri)ad agents ” have 
been causes sullicient to give the region a bad mime, and so this por- 
tion of the continent is perliaps the least known and understood of 
all our territory. Arizona, New Mexico, and Northwestern Texas 
have many surprises in store for sight-seeing travellers. Ruins of 
lost cities, cave dwellings, cliff houses, and other abodes of extinct 
man are now being uncovered to the light of day, showing that a 
great and industrious ])eox>le once inhabited the land, who umlerstood 
something of the arts and sciences, and who cultivated the lields and 
jdoughed the ground at some distant ex)och of time much the same as 
we do to-day. 

A few months ago, at Cochite, on the American side of the Rio 
Grande, Amanda Chavez discovered the ruins of an extensive city, 
the existence of which had never been suspected beh)re. The place 
where this hidden city lies has hitherto had the general apj^earance 
of a huge swell or rise in the prairie, a jierfect desert in outward 
ajjpearance, for it contained no herb, no root, no jdant, no verdure of 
any kind, nothing save a waste of sand, alkali and dirt, across whicli 
living creatures hesitated to travel unless forced to do so. Beneath 
this x)ile of desolation Jay the ruins of an ancient city, probably Tul- 
tec in origin. 

It is not hard to imagine how the old city became buried. Mr. 
Chavez tells us how he chanced to stumble across it soon after a 
waterspout and a gale of wind uncovered the ruins to view. Here 
in the far Southwest, where rains are few and strong winds fretjudil, 
the surface of the country, which by ages of drought and disintegra- 
ting })rocesses has become crumbled and loose, is picked up and car- 
ried about from place to {ilace by almost any wind that blows. Very 
often these whirligig storms dcveloji into minature cyclones, and 
sometimes they grow so large and on such a grand scale that their 
power and destructiveness are almost beyond belief. 8wee])ing 
across tlie country witli not so much velocity as a genuine cyclone, 
they pick uj) and carry along rocks, dirt, stone, trees, sand, and what 
not, smashing everything they encounter, and s^ireading ruin in their 
path. They have a habit, when reaching a soft, yielding surface, ct 
boring down and sucking uj) or scooping out the sand, leaving the 
hollow spot barren and clean as far down as bed rock, and this hol- 
low or hole looks for all the world as if some gigantic auger had been 
employed in doing the work. Hence they are called “ sand augers. 
So dense is the mass of sand gathered up by this curious phenonienoii 
of nature that the column, whirling about with frightful rapidity^ 
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actually reaches the clouds, and joins with the latter in roriniii^ a 
funnel from the earth to the sky. 

The first indication of a sand auger would be the formation liere 
and there of little whirligigs of dusty wind, [)ickiug iij) bits of straw, 
leaves, and other rubbish, and waltzing about helter-skelter with 
them from place to place. In this valley from where I am writing 
one can see almost any day a dozen or more of the little funnels, 
looking like tall, slender pipes of smoke, dancing over the [)rairie in 
every direction. One or two of them sometimes meet and join forces, 
but when a dozen or *20 come together, and happen at the same time 
to strike a heavy, low-hanging cloud full of wind and va[)or, then 
the chances arc that a gennine sand auger of the first magnitude will 
be generated. Although formed or created hy a succession of small 
whirlwinds, sand augers break \i\) very quickly, collapsing so sud- 
denly that the beavcnis for a time are a mass of Hying, falling sand. 
Anything below is siin[)ly swamped out of existence. Professor F. 
F. Clarke, with a railroad engineering party, thus describes a TO-sec- 
onds’ experience he liad one Sunday afternoon with a srnall-sized 
frolicking sand anger. This partimilar monster had a diameter of 
onl}^ 18 or 20 feet at the ground, but its bulk increased with its 
height until it was linally merged into the broad surface of a thick, 
heavy, hanging elond. It passed near our camp, wliere I was at 
work,” said the professor, ‘-'and carried off a tent or two. It then 
grazed the edge of a corral near hy, cutting away one angle of an 
adobe wall and, sweeping by the house itself, left every pane of glass 
ill the one window as neatly ground as if done by a, sand-blast 
machine. Passing on, the tents the angnr was carrying off became 
entangled in the telegraph wives running through the valley, and 
after dragging down two poles, the cyclone collapsed, leaving 
beneath, when it broke np, a tremendons mound of sand and dirt 
where notliing had been before.” 

Such, no doubt, was the fate of the city recently unearthed by Mr. 
Chavez. A sand auger possibly made the first deposit, and then the 
continuous accumulations of wind-shades and the like, piled up the 
sand and other detritus until the whole was converted into an exten- 
sive mound. The uncovering of the ruins was accomplished by a severe 
rain-storm, wliich proved to be a gennine cloud burst. This, sweep- 
ing down upon the sandy inouiid with terrific force, washed away one 
angle of the mound, disclosing some heavy stone walls which made 
the discovery [lossible. Mr. Chavez obtained a number of interest- 
ing relics. One skeleton had three strands of beads around its neck, 
of turquoise, jet ami bone respectively, also ear-rings of jet and tur- 
quoise. The mummy's hair was brown, and some pieces of bright, 
ornamented pottery were near it. Airow heads, broken pottery, etc., 
were scattered about. The skeleton was in a chamber of solid 
masonry, the stones firmly cemented, and it may have been his tomb, 
within which he was sealed at the time of his death. 

One large building, with massive stone walls and a tower at each 
corner, was exposed by the cloud-bnrst. This has the appearance of 
a citadel the masonry being strong and secure, and in the centre is 
probably a water reservoir, with acqueducts of stone stretching away 
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in many directions, giving the idea that the building was erected for 
the pur[)()se of standing a siege. Some Pueblo Indians, questioned 
regarding the old city, say that its name was (iiiato, and that it nour- 
ished long before Cortez came to Mexico. Of course, this is mere 
tradition, and cannot be relied U2)on, yet, if it is of d'cltec origin, the 
probabilities are that it was built ages ago, and })Ossibly antedates 
the building of tlie first h^gyptian pyramid. 

i'* In the Salt Kiver valley, which is now a desert, the ruins of no less 
than 10 buried cities have been found. Excavations show that once 
a mighty and populous peojde inliabited the valley, and that they 
cultivated vast fields of maize, understood agriculture thoroughly, 
and even carried on irrigation to an extent that suijiasses the best 
efforts of uiodei n nations. Irrigating canals, built substantially, cut 
the country in every direction. The growtli of maize indulged in by 
these extinct nations is something astonishing. Eotwithslanding 
their irrigating sclienies, they must have reasoned like Joseph of old 
in Egypt, ajid laid by two or three years’ siq)ply in c^lse a iamine 
should strike the land. Even now the Zuni Indians kee]> stored 
away a three years' supply of grain, in order to counteraid any eniei- 
gency of drought or war. i 

Another remarkable curiosity to be seen in this vicinity is a daz- 
zling white lake situated in tlu^ gypsum sands of northwestiu ii Tc^xas. 
To be accurate, the lake is situated in Donna Anna county, ?s. M., and 
was formed early last spring IVom the copious rainfalls that visited 
this section. The place is a valley of tnire white sand,a]K)ut i!5 miles 
long by 0 or 7 broad, situated in the holhov (»f some low-lying bills 
or undulations, into which diains all the rainfall of the neighborhood. 
Tlicrc are no sju-ings, lakes, rivers, or str(‘ams of any kind ii(*ar by. 
Tlic lake covers about o50 acres, is scveial feet, deep, and although 
formed in the sand, yet the action of the water has (*nn verted the 
gy])sum bottom into a solid, siiow-wbite mass, cemented so substan- 
tially and compactly that there is no way of the water escaping 
except by the slow' [wocess of evaporation. Seen at mid-day, whem 
the sun is at bis brightest, the human eye cannot sustain for even a 
few seconds the l.villiant and blinding glare from tins woiidei-ful for- 
mation of nature. Even in dead of summer, when liu're is no moist- 
ure wliatever in the place, it is a terrible thing for human erealure^s 
to attenijit a ])assage llu’ougii this gyj)sum valley. The heal is intol- 
erable and the refraction so terrific tliat it is j)Ositivelv j)ainful and 
even dangerous to ex])erieuce it. Possibly in couuectiou with the 
heavy rains of last season a chtud-burst or waters])out may have 
played an imjjortaut part in the formation of ibis lake. 

Ages ago there lived in portions of Arizona and New Mexico, a 
curious race of people, who evidently could not trust their fcllowmem 
Their houses were suspended in tlie air, so to speak, built against 
cliffs and [>recij)iees, or were carved out of solid masoiiiy in the side 
of precij)itous hills, and so liigb that it was iuq)ossible to reach IIk'hi 
except by means of ladders. The people who lived in these strange 
abodes kept flocks and herds, tilled the ground and pursued agricul- 
ture generally, yet so careful were Ibey of their own precious hides 
that the general custom at night w'as to climb up into their dwelling* 
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and pull tlie ladders up alter them. Tliere are about (>000 square 
miles of eountiy covered by these curious dwellings, and though a 
little off from railroads and out of the way of travel, yet a visit of 
ins})eetion to any one of them would richly pay the arclueologist who 
has the nerve and endurance to undertake tlu^ task. The average 
clii'f house is of linn, neat masonry, atta(‘.ho(l or (jemented to the cliffs 
in a most marvellous fashion, Jind evichmtly (iost a great outlay of 
energy and ingcmiiity in its construction. In vSome cases the rock 
and mortar of which tlu^y are built have, been brought hundreds of 
feet up the most ]>reeipitous ])laces, and this without tlie aid, a.ppar- 
(Mitly, of mechanical (imitrivanccs of any kind. Sonu^ of the houses 
were constructed of adobe bricks, for whi(di au evcirlastiiig eemeiit 
was used, lu tlie Ajiache country of Arizona,, near the entrance of 
a wild, rugged mountain gorge, an; a series of ri;markable cliff dwel- 
lings. 

Ill reality they a, re not cliff but cave <lwellings ; yet, as in the 
former case, the onlv mode of access is by iiH;a.ns of ladders, for tliey 
iiiuhuTie a tremendous ]U‘(M;ipi(;e. The doorways are square holes 
from four to six leet in fliameter, and crawling into one of these 
murky, dam]) places one mnst lx; earid’nl of rc|)liles and vermin, 
which scmii to have taken absolute possession since the lightfiil 
owners have dcjiarti'd. The ceilings are seven or eight, feet high, 
walls a, S(piar(; of about tlu^ sani(‘. diameter, and tin; whole interior in 
some cases is d(;c.oi‘at(Ml with stars, comets, and olIn;r astronomical 
fignr(\s. Wlio the cliff dw(;llers were no one now (xiii tell. They 
[)rectM.I(;(I the Azte(;s, who emigrated from tlx; region, and ]ierlia])S 
they wer<; cxnitimijiin’arv with the Toltees, who are said to have been 
(ixtiiict bi;lV)re the Azt(;es wt‘re a. peojile. 

At the has<; of tiu'se eliffs is aiioth(;r remarkahh; eiiriosity known 
as Monteznina's wadi. It was built by tlie inliabitants of that jierioil, 
sup])lying them wdtli the n(;cessary moisture to sustain lile. The 
wa)udei' of all curiosities, how<;vcr. in the Soullnvest is tlie petrified 
for(*st in A[)acli{; ctoiinty, Ari. What makes it nioro nmiaikable tlian 
it otherwds(* warn Id lx; is tin; fact that (In; forest in‘V(;r grew on the 
s])ot, wdicri' it now^ liiN, but was t ra-iisportcd bodily from soiine region 
by a, foiau; of iiat.ma^ that \vc. can little, imagine, ddnua*, are no stuiiqia 
or trunks of trees left in the ground -no roots, small limbs, or any- 
tliing to show" that V(*getabh; mattm* (;onid liva; and thrive in the vol- 
(;ani(; ashes of the section, and yet mammolh tree trunks turned into 
hard adamantine stone li(; hen; in tin; giaxitest pia)lnsion, millions of 
tons in sight, and no deliiiite answi;r is tlnua; to the [uizzle. In some 
('as(‘s the trees are of gigantic size, having a. diann^ter of 18 or 20 feet 
at, tin; base and a height of move than loO teet. 

The scene reminds oin; of Siiihads dream ol Aladdin s cave. As 
far as the eye can reach pieces of (;hrysoj)as(% (‘arneliaii, satd, aiut 
ehah.'cdony are scatti;rcd; bits of amethyst, jasper, c,aleite, and agate 
glitter in "the sunlight, blazing with indescribabh; brilliancy, and so 
thick on the ground that one can hardly stop without placing his 
foot on a gem of /‘purest ray serene.” This mineralized W(xxl is 
scattered over more than 2000 acres of surface. Situated in a desert 
of lava and ashes, although, as remarked, millioiis of tons of the 
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material are in sight, yet all this mass must be a mere bagatelle to 
what is really concealed beneath tlie volcanic ruin which at one time 
swallowed the wliole country in its deadly embrace. Tt is scarcely 
X)ossible to solve the mystery that surrounds the wonderful chalce- 
dony park of Arizona. There is something in the soil that sillcilies 
wood, for on the northern border of Arizona, near the Colorado line, 
is a cabin, built some years ag(j by a mountain desperado, which has 
since been converted into stone ; probably the same ])etrifying action 
operated U})on this as u])()n the Arizona forest. 

It seems reasonable, sijice the trees are of mammoth pro])ortions 
and similar to those now growing in (hegon and California, that at 
some distant period of time a tremendous flood or glacier swe[)t down 
from the northwest and trans])orted the forest bodily to its present 
location in the A])ache Valley. lh)ssibly a volcano or (iartlupiake 
finished tlie ruin, leaving tlie enigma for I’utnre ages to solve as best 
tliey T7iay. At any i*ate tlie ashes and lava are there, tlie trees have 
been shattered and smashed into every conceivable form, and the 
spot is truly the greatest natural wonder on the continent. The gov- 
ernment should s(it it aside as a national reservation. 

Ancient Meteoiutes. — ‘‘While there has been little doubt that 
meteoric stones have been falling u])on the earth from the earliest 
ages, theie has been lacking direct evi«leii(*e of this in tlie form of 
specimens from the stratified rocks. Tliis evidence has now heon 
supplied, a fossil meteorite — a mass of iron e.oiubiiied with iiicdvcl 
and carbon — having been taken from a, block of (ioal in I^ower Aus- 
tralia." 

An(MEXT Sei*e L('Hi:ae Kewains. — While some repairs were 
lately being made under a house heioiigiiig to Ihiroii di Donato, 
which is situated in the iiortluun (|narter of the city, towards the 
slope of tlie liill of Capo di IMome, wIku’c aheady many ancient laita- 
combs have been found, a doorway (over wliiidi there is a marble 
relief of the head of Medusa) was discovered, leading into a subter- 
ranean chamber. Along the centre of this chamber laius a mosaic 
j)avement, ami on eaeb side tliere is a double roAv of sepulclir(‘s liewn 
in the ruck, the fn nts of Avliich are stuccoed and painted, and dec- 
orated with terra-cotta and marble reliefs. Within the tombs were 
perfect skeletons, vases and other objects, the antique lamps being in 
such good (Condition that on April 18th, when this new find was 
inspected by a j>arty of (lermaii arehicologists, tlie workmen made 
use of tliem to light up the vaults. The many well-])rcserved inscrip- 
tions are cliietly in (ivcok, with some in Latin, and prove that the 
epoch of these tombs was about 1,000 l>. C. Other tombs in a sec- 
ond chamber have not yet been excavated. It is probable tliat this 
subterranean dwelling of the dead may extend some distance and 
prove to be a ])ortion of a large necropolis. — Lefier to London News, 

Calaisfities of ’89. — Such a succession of disastrous Hoods, 
storms, and tires as we have had in '80, has pcrhajis never been ex- 
ceeded. China too has its share, the Yellow River in July last burst 
ts banks, and ten large governmental districts have been Hooded 
welve feet deep, with immense loss of life and jiroperty. 
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!3l^iieeccnanrouj9. 

I^OLICV OF THE flOOK’XAL — The JOUKNAL OF MaN ililllS to Supply 
sucli reading as the best and wisest desire, ddie good man is never 
indifferent to the condition of society and the various inovernents of 
opinion and action which promise the elevation td* lunnanity. Tlie 
wise man looks to the progress of knowledge, virtue, invention, and 
social cooperation wJiicIi increase production, diminish poverty and 
suffering, and give ])romise of a nobler ra(je in tlie future. Espec- 
ially does he look to the increase of knowledge coiKierning man and 
the laws of his health, haj)piness, and j)rogress. These things the 
douJiNAL would kee]) befoie its readers as well as its, limited space 
allows, and this requires not only profound investigations of science, 
but the reading of two or three hundred periodicals each month 
wdiich dis])lay tlu^ progress of society, dims intelligence) which 
fairly pi’esented would (ill a magazine (Ivy times as large as the 
JfUJKNAl., must be condensed to present even its most important j)or- 
tions. It will be classiiied under the heads of Psychic Sciences, Ed- 
uc.atif)!!, Hygiene, Social (Conditions, Religion, Siucntiiic Intelligence, 
Miscellany, and ANTHR(.)P(JLOfa\ The last is the most important in 
its ultimate results. The Journal lias the good fortune of securing 
a class of readers wdio appreciate its contents, but unfortunately 
that class is not numerous anywhere, and it needs tlie cooperation of 
its readers to reach them. 

The Pos'r-OFFioE Persecution <d' Dr. Win. Reid of (hand 
Rapids, Michigan, will [irobably result in a public deimjiistration of 
the truth of spiritual science. l)i‘. Reid is not afraid to meet the 
crisis and to [irovc the truth of all lie has claimed. lie has' held 
tw'o successful meetings in Iloston and given some wonderful tests 
of spirit ])ower by responding to tlie secret ([uestioiis brought to the 
Hall by skeptical in([iiirers uuknowii to all but the writers. The 
editor of the Journal presided at one of the meetings and expressed 
himself in the strongest language as to the merit of Dr. Reid’s per- 
formances and the scandalous character of the otlicial assault. A 
gentleman wdio bi'ouglit a pair of slates fastened togetlier received 
long written communications upon them in answer to his questions,' 
and another who brought slates fastened found a remarkable i)aiiit- 
ing, a picture of diaries Poster on them when opened, through the 
inedinmship of Dr. Stansbnry. Yet the Uoston press was silent as 
the grave on this subject and a description of wdiat occurred by an 
honest reporter w^as suppressed by tlie journal for which it was 
w'ritten. 

If a slugging match had been described, there would have been no 
ommission or abridgment of tlie disgusting details. Boston has 
some tine specimens of humanity, but as a whole it cannot claim to 
be more than half civilized. Since tlie suppression of a large 
nnmbei’ of saloons, the consumption of liqiuu’ is said to be undiniin- 
ished and the jiolice are busy in arresting the unlicensed liquor 
<lealers. 
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The American Speotatok. — This interesting monthly which 
has heretofore been advertised in this Journal is a publication of 
much interest and merit. The editor, B. O. Flower shows, excellent 
taste, and in addition to interesting liberal reading matter, the S])ec- 
tator contains very valuable matter concerning health atnl medical 
science. 

The Kingdom oe the Unselfish, or Fm[)ire of the Wise. I>y 
John Lord Peck; Finjnre Book Bureau, 28 Jarfayette Plac(?: l8t; 
pages, ''81.50. This is the work of a very vigorous, independent, and 
original thinker. Not having time to examine it, I can only say that 
it is well worth reading. It is rather singular, howiwer, that so vig- 
orous a writer in discussing the ([uestion of immortality, entirely 
avoids the ohly decisive facts that we have on this subject — thost' 
furnished by spiritual science. He might as well have written about 
the sun without referring to the discoveries of astronomy. 

The Magnetk- Con(H;ess. — - The friends of animal magnetism as 
a curative powa3r are to hold a grand International Uongress at. Paris 
from the 21st to the 27th of October. As the inspiring energy of 
the magnetic movement has been benevolcnco, this conl’erence will 
have much more of real value to (exhibit thaii the medical associa- 
tions wdncli have been playing with hy])]iolism as a matter of scicn- 
titic curiosity. Magnetic treatment is a grand addition to the lanl- 
ing art, which needs only the scientilic princij)les of Saucogxoaiv 
to take its jJace among the philosophic scieiic(\s. America should 
be rcju-csented at this congress. It w'ill at least have one woiUliy 
representative, Dr. Ahndv, w'hose success in this < 3 ountry and Kiigland 
has done much to establish the claims of magnetic jnactice. 

FLECTiio-JhlEiLVUELTlGS. — The imalical ])i’ofession has but a very 
limited idea, of the vast and varied I’csources of ehudro-therajicutics, 
as taught in the Uollege of Tluii-apeutics, whi(di arc capable of |)ro- 
ducing not only all the results of nuulical practice but iminy eiffM ts 
which are entirely beyond its pow'er. graduates of tli(‘ college 

rep(nt marvelous siuutess in ])ractiee both with and without tlit‘ (det*- 
trie methods. I>y the iuav a]jparalus recently invenlcMl the objec- 
tionable ([iialities of tin; elcidric eurrtmts (iomnionly administeicd 
are entirely removed, ihitients calling at,ti Janujs st., i;an reieive 
this treatment. ^ 

Discoveuies in the UiiAiN. ' An intelligent correspondent, f. 
J. L., says, J have lately heard it assertetl that it is only within 
fifteen or tAventy years that any important discovery has been made 
as to the connection hetw'een the brain and tlu; various t)rgaus and 
muscles of the body. A few^ lines in yotir Jofijnaj. may possibly nu- 
deceive many on that point.'' This remark expresses of course the 
opinion of those wdio know nothing beyond the progress of tlie old 
school medical })rol‘essiou. But the discovery of the relation of the 
brain to the organs find muscles of the body'’ was iliade in 1812 
and established by exjterinients often repeated, and the whole dis- 
covery has been often published as well as taught in rnedieal colleges 
ni which 1 have held pr()fessoi*shii)s. 
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TrrE Contagion of Insanity has been stinlied by Prof. Laseqiie 
ol' Paris. Jhit like all old school })hysicians lu^ does not niiderstaiid 
tlie laws oT psycliomoiric syrnjKithy and ascribes the contagh)ii en- 
tirely to suggestion and imitation, not kimwing that with sensitive 
persons mere contact or proximity transfers disease. The ignorance 
of the profession on tliis snbject would be easily rmnoved were it not 
for (he fact that it is dogmatic and n'ilful nimtrann'. Orthodox 
medical schools like an orthodox Catholic seminary, teach their ])apiLs 
to ignore everything that miglit change their o})inions. Ilow de})lor- 
ably do we need a liberal college;. 

Nation Ai. Homicide. ■ — Rabbi Schimller of Poston, an able .lewish 
clergyman, has been travelling in Knrope, end in his letters lu^ des- 
cril)(*s the great invention that is likely to eliangc; tlu*. (thai-acter of 
wai’. A powder fhat does its work without producing smoke or the 
iisnal noise. Its jn*epa ration in France is a seer(4 . (ien. Km^ster o( 
ilie (fcrnian army has invented a similar powder, and tlnne is great 
c,iiriosi(y to sec; the result. When an army ca.n be; shot down with- 
niit sc(‘ing oi‘ hearing its enemy, war will have new hori’ors. 

Women and Piikistianitv. — We ai-c; often told that woman 
</\V('S hei* honorable^ position at present to tlu; inlhieina; of Phristi- 
.inity. No doubt the ( 4iristiainhy of Jesus would (dcivatc' woman, 
lint (he ( nn-istianity of the historic; eliurc'h is (he; opjmsitc* c»f the. 
ti'nchings of Jc^sns, and has borne down heavily foi‘ tlie degradalion 
<'f woman. The ehiircJi cd’ to-day, as a Iniinan institution and friend 
;'f good morals, is almost a contrast to the; (;hur('h of anlicpiity. 
I llCS(*, things have often been shown by critical writers and advo- 
'•ates of woman’s riglits without receiving dm; attemtion. Now how- 
‘•v(*r, the statement ('omes from good e.hinnli anrhority. Principal 
P<ii)aldson of the great Scotcdi I ; nivei-sitv of St.. Andrews, has' pub- 
lishcMTaji ;i,rticl(; in tlie (.’onteiipioraiy Revievv, slujwing that th(‘ posi- 
iii)u uf woman has been clegraded ly tlu* (dnireh, and that she; was 
!ar more honored under Paganism than niuh;r the chnrcJi ciontinl, 
debasing intliieiu'O of wbic.b b.as b(;eu mitigated only ly mocl(‘rii 
'■"bghtenmeiit. 

Ihiualdsou is an honest Christian scdmlar, and the Jol'K'NAL may 
•did rc'Oivi for his statements. 

hiiE DivdiuM'] (yluEsriON, has been the gr(*atest of all thenu's lor 
d<‘V(*lopiiig t*(liical (jiiackcry. Fvery divorce is (he ending of an un- 
d:<ppy union that ought not to have b(*en foinuHl. It is a relief to an 
nUolfi’iihlo evil like; a surgical ojierator tliat cuts cd’l an injured limb, 

opens and diseharges a dangerous abscess. The evil is not the 
•''"•gieal ojieratioii but the disease that recpiired it. The cli voice is 
the evil, but the moral (juafities, the sellislniess and had tem])(;iv 
)^dieh made conjugal liappine.ss and good holiavior impossible. To 
iijsist that the domestic; misery of misma.t(;d eonjiles sliall have no 
'■'diej by cli voice, but shall continue; for tlu; demoialization ot both 
’‘Cities, and the ])roduction of base or criipinal oflsjcriiig, is as absurd 
*1' te insist that the surgeon shall not use the knife to save the lile of 
dr jiatient, or that a family attacked with smallpox shall be leit to 
'^dler and to propogate the disease. 
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There is nothing sillier or more wicked in tendency than the prev- 
alent outcry against divorce, which often compels women to enduiv 
wrongs far greater than those which nerve men to murder. The only 
relief for the disorderly social condition is the New Education wliicli 
which will teach men and women to live together happily by im[)rov- 
ing tlie moral nature. lliitU that is done, it is no matter how many 
discordant families are broken up, for in breaking them up, we bienk 
up miseries of crime. 

The statistics gathered under Federal authority do not show thal 
we have too many divorces, but rather too few. In Massachusetts 
there is one divorce to otJG marriages, an extrehiely small number. In 
several more southern states, especially New Jersey, Virginia, ami 
].-ouisiana, there is less than one divorce* to 1500 marriages, and in 
Rhode Island there is one divorce to 190 marriages ; in Maine, one 
to 1204, in Connecticut, one to Jj40, and in New Hampshire one to 
Hence, if divorces indicate a low moral condition, as they ])rohahly 
do, they testify very strongly against New England, the small niini- 
ber of divorces tlironghont tlie country shows that marriage is not ;i 
failure? to any great extent. 

LAliou, Dlstulss. — The newspa[)ers have reported eight or ten 
thousand miners in a distressed or starving condition at various s 
as Illinois, Bradwood, Braceville, Coal City, Springville. laiSnllc, 
Streator, Roanoke, Clark City. These things must eontinuc willi 
alarming results in tlie future under our jiresent industrial sysUnn. 
'riie laborer with a neglected education knows only one occu])at-ion : 
when that business declines from the iluctuations of trade, or when il 
is overcrowded by })()or immigrants and wages l edueed lie can but sill- 
ier and live through an iiiiha[)])V and shortened life. The renl(‘^l^ 
was jKiinted out. in tin? New Ei)[7CAT1on,‘’ (live complete imlus- 
trial education to all of both sexes and the crowd of day lahorms i.> 
at once reduced. Skilled labor will always be well paid. Thousainl> 
will save (mongli to become employers — ^ the dtnnand for labor w ill 
always be siitVicienl, and no matter wdiat Iluctuations may occur, a 
man wlio is master of live or six skillful occu]>ations can always liial 
a place where he is needed. 

There is icuch complaint again.st the mine owners, but chief caiiM- 
of the low wages is that the business is overdone and the ])rice (»1 
coal in Illinois has been forced down too low by competition. 41a 
starving people have been greatly relieved by the generosity el 
Chicago, seventy-tive tons of ju’ovisiens, but the only perniauont 
relief is by varied occuj)atioii. A iiiau who knows nothing iisclnl 
but coal mining is in a helidess condition. 

The Land (Question. Henry (jeorge says “I caane back li'an 
England, from Great Britain and Ireland this time with the Ih ai 
assurance th;it the land question is already the burning questi‘>i' 
there, that elTort steady and irresistibly is concentrating on the liiaj 
of taxation, that already it is entering into [)ractical ])oUties, an' 
that the day of the triumph of our cause, while its distance (?aiin')t 
be measured, is as certain to come as the sun is to rise on the ocrai' 
to-morrow morning.’* 
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(Oontiiuird from la^t moof/i.) 

Anthropology shows in each indivuUial the comparative develop- 
Hit, lit of his vital energy, and liis inorbitie sensibility. The vital ener- 
.vies lie in the posterior half of the brain, and the morbific sensibilities 
fii the anterior inferior portion. Those who have a very large ondow- 
iiicnt of the vitalizing region of the brain and body, arc ca})able of 
iniparting health to others as healers- Those wlu) have a morbid 
tiMidency, sink into disease and diffuse a morbid inlluence. d'hose 
who have a basilar predominance become criminal, and diffuse a debas- 
ing inlluence, while those who have a great predominance of lh(^ higlnu' 
j)i,\vcis become the u[)holders and reformers nf society. And as the 
ethical and healthl'ul influences both belong to the iq)per half of the 
hniin, they work together. Virtue jwomotes health, and health j)ro- 
iiictcs virtue. 

' virtues belong to tln^ n])per half of the brain (ab«)ve tin; vuni- 

liiclt's) and the animal faculties to the lower half. Tlu^ vertical line 
Ik. I ll the ear upward divides the virtues into those of a yielding or 
I'M^sive characjter and those of a more efficient character. dlie 
uiitciior virtues produce sym])athy, kindness, libiiralitv, harmony, 
ii lincimmt, and a yielding disjiosition that surrenders our own rights, 
111 i‘utir(‘ altruism, when they |)redominat(i. The virtues of the 
jii'^lerior organs are more manly and cfficaent, producing fidelity to 
(liilN, industry, jierseverance, heroism, honor, clu'erfnlness, social .sen- 
liincnts, and jileasing attractive manners — the virtues of the ante rior 
organs, eomhiiical with erihneiit iiiergies — for the posterior siijxuuor 
oigaiis art', hapjiily situated Ix'tween the ])urely altruistie and selfish, 
du‘ ji^vehie and physiological, so as to ])rodiu‘(i a liajipy comhination 
liul normal character. 

llciice the posterior half of the sujierior region is by far the most 
iniiorlant rc'gion of the brain, producing stability and strength of 
< lunacter, leading to efliciency and success, together with those (piali- 
lits of the lemjiei’ament. whiedi make the wliole brain eflieient, jn-o- 
’uicing vigorous intelleetnal manifestations, ev(m if the front lobes 
;n{i not huge. 

The value and iinjiortane.e of this region have not lienitofore Ikmmi 
" iclmstood. It sustains the health of both mind and body, and 
to the niiisculai* system its tone and endurance, making a sujie- 
h<»r tcnijicramcnt. What I have taught on this snbjeet has been 
re-inforced by the experiments of vivisection and the researiilies 

]>atliol()gy, showing that paralysis results from its injury or (lis(*ase, 
tliat its irritations directly affect the mnseular })Ower in animals, 
^h iice it is absolutely necessary for those who would understand the 
Ijiiiin to discard the very limited and inaccurate ideas of the (Tallian 
\'^lcm. wliieh fails to explain the superior posterior region. 

the basilar region there is a similar diff'erenec between the 
‘‘lUerioi* and ])Osterior organs. The physiological power of the eere- 
^.^Ihini is behind, and above that the selfish dominating and conten- 
impulses, while anterior to the ear, we llnd the sensitive eon- 
'^'hoiis which yield to every impression, making ns liable to disease, 
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and which compel sensual indulgence; the animality before the e.u 
is indolent, sensitive, morbid, and worthless, while behind the ear it 
is aggressive, turbulent and criminal, in [)redominance. 

The anterior-inferior region is antagonized by the posterior-sup»*r- 
ior, and the posterior-inferior by the anterior-su[)erior. All that 
yields is before the ear, and all that resists is behind it. All that 
develo})Cs the body is below — all that developes the soul above, bin 
tlui body is so de]M*ndeiit on the soul tliat the failure of the sn])erin] 
organs — es[)eeially the posterior-superior is disastrous to th(‘ body, 
while the failure of the basilar organs makes the body uuabU* to 
retain the soul, and their feeble <levelopiiiont diminishes tlu; (mergics 
of the superior organs by enfeebling the ])hysical constitution ami hv 
a law of co-o})erati(Ui between the higher ami lower organs. Karh 
superior organ lias a jaulical that supports and invigorates it, wliih 
each inferior organ derives strength from a certain superior la'ginn ^ 
'’riui explanation of thesi* things gives an entirely new view of liuinai] 
nature. 

Ili'CHANAN ANTiiuonoLOdiCAL So(UETV. ]\lrs. A. N. Abbot, ro. 
res[)omling secretary of tliis society, has changed Inu’ addr(‘ss iVoa: 
1.71 Treinont street to *10 hk IbaMikiiiu; Stieet, Ihiston. 

NoTAur.K Dkaths. ~ ~ II(>i;a(’e Seavei:, editor of the Iloston h: 
vestigator for the last lifty y(*ars, died August 21, and was hniioivi! 
by an eloijneiit iuueral address from Ivob(*rt Ingersoil, which I slioni.i 
have; been jileased to juddish if spai-.e laid allowed. Mr. Seaver caM;! 
into the editorial chair just after vVbner Knccdand had l)(mn eonvii tr'i 
and imjirisoned for blasphemy. He has bec.ni an able hones! ami iii 
lluontial advocate of free thouglit in (gipression to bigotry ;iii'i 
orthixloxy and was highly esteemed as a man. Hi s .services 
certainly bciui benelicial to human jirogress. 

Dn. W. h\ Kvans died at Salisburv, Mass., in the hitler pari “i ^ 
Scptemlicr, at tla^ ag(‘ » f sevmity-two. He was a man of deli(-aU‘ frami'. 
a patient student, and widely-known author, inculcaling phy\ rlin'. 
Swedenborgian, and sjuritual doclrinc's. His welhkmovn works aiv 
“ Mental (hire " Divine lauv of (hirck’ “ Mental Medicine " “ Ihim- 
itive Mind (hirii** ‘‘Soul and llody" “Esoteric (hiristianity ami 
Mental Th(;rapentii\s.'’ His writings werij e,lea,r and philosophic aa<l 
to a ('erlain e.vtent seientillc, but lu* was misled by an nltra-spirii iril 
theory to exalt (he mental jiowor, and ignore jiliysical causation. Ih' 
may he regarded as tiic philosophic loader of tla' modinm mind cnn‘ 
movement; but lu‘ was entirely free from the pretentious (piackciv. 
egotism, and absurdity of Ikldyism. 

The 11e(UNNin(J of Common-sense. — The royal grants of 
lions have lierotoforc ])assed as a matter of c.oursii in Ihirliameiit-^l 
The last proposition to add to tlie unearned millions of the Knya ^ 
family has been opposed by lib members who projiose that tla'j 
Queen shall heroaftcr take care of lier own grandchildren. ' 

those who labor for the benefit of those who do not, is the hereditn 
superstition of England, and it is. lamentable to see that, even j 
(fladstono does not dare to oppose this criminal folly. 
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Cl)aptcr 3. — Cftc SDotoJii of l^fjilooojjfjp. 

Neglect of Anthropology — Failure of Philosophy — Ahsiirditie.s of Plato and 
Arii^totlc and their successors — Lord iiacon’s opinion of them — Roger Hacon’s 
opinion — Des Cartes and his doctrines — Sidno/a — r.eihnit/ — • Berkeley — Reid 
Kant, Fichte, Ilegol and Sehelling, their wild absurdites — John Locke — David 
llunie — Comte and Spencer — Errors of Spencer and his recognition of cerebral 
-cience — Long survival of metaphysical absurdities — Wisdom of Dr. Gall. 

V 

AntiiuoI'ologv completed is a j)liilosupliy oi' tlie universe, tis it 
coinpreJtends the two worlds to which man bclonos. li is, tlieiet’ore, 
]d‘i>j)er in ju’eseiding a comjdele system of Anthropology to show 
wliiit efforts have beeti made to attain sm-h a. philosophy, and what 
is the existing* status of Philosophic Science in the w'orld, frt)m whieli 
we take otir dejrcirture. 

Ill tlie domain of An tliroj^ology, until tlu; time of Dr. (hill, the 
world had nothing hut speculative doctrines, aside iVom the anatomy 
and physiology of the body, studied as we study that of animals. Idle 
clcnumts of humanity were not traced u]) to their origin in the brain, 
nor were they studied by any systematic investigation of the habits, 
])assions and faiuilties of men, the record of whicth would have dis- 
]>layed all the ehunents of human nature. 

Man was portrayed in hiograjiby, Justory, jioetry, drama and 
iielion, but not studied or investigated. The men to wliom the world 
ai'corded the title of />/»//e.seyy/n'y.s', and who wrote aliout Avliat they 
called phil()So}ihy, attempted to create knowledge by sjieeiilation, 
and made a most wreteheil failnre — -not only evolving no knowledge 
hut preseiitiug a vicious example, a haneii and delusive style of 
literature, whie.li has had ah injurious inllucnee by teaehiiig authors 
lo hjxieulate iiisttaid of exjiloring nature. This I have fully shown 
ill my mijiublished work on idiilosojiliy and Philosoiihers,’’ which 
historically shows a dreary midnight of over twenty centuries heforo 
the dawn of anything like ])hiloso[)hy at the end of the eightcienth 
<entury. 

A liriof statement of this literary iVdly is juoper here, because tlie 
universities still recognize these authors as jihilosojihers a.nd still [lut 
their iinjirolitahlc wiitings in the hands of the young, to tli(* (‘xclu- 
sion of substantial knowledge on such suhji^cts and the jiervcrsion 
of their literaiy methods. 

To review tlH*se old works which havi*. so long dominated and 
•^tultitied the cultivated intellect w<»uld he a laborious task, hut 1 
propose merely to state very hrielly their eharaeterislics. 

Plato has furnished the most famous example of uttiuiy worthless 
speculation, that has hindered the progress of science, lie scorned 
Uselul laboi* and regarded science or pliilosopliy as worthy ol resjiect 
<uily when isolated from practical utility, lie asserted the sujierior- 
ity of abstract ideas (which with him were hut leehlc specula- 
tions) over facts, lie made abstract ideas llio nidy riaililies, so that 
^vheii a carpenter makes a bench the bciieli has no reality - nothing 
exists hut the idea of whicli the bench is a eo[)y. The jirimary idea 
et Platonism is that all realities are iictitions or imaginary, hut ah- 
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stnict conceptions are eternal realities. That all truth is in the mind 
instead of nature, and is to be developed by a priori speculation, 
drawing out the truth from the mind. Thus he reversed the truth 
that man is born in ignorance and acquires knowledge only as it 
comes to him from nature. This insane falsehood of Plato has liad 
a dominating iniluence in metaphysics even down to the ])resent 
time, and men of a certain class to-day, are not ashamed of tlie title 
of Platonist. The illustrations and discussions in his writings wevr 
even more silly and fantastic tlian Ids cardinal doctrines. 

'Fhe im])erial control of scholastic thought in Europe was divided 
between Plato and Arlstpth\ and until the time of Galileo, Aristotle 
was supreme authority. Yet his style is so rambling and contused 
that the different paragraphs might be transposed witliout imieli 
injury. He was profoundly ignorant of anatomy and physiology - 
knew nothing of the brain, and his writings are pervaded by an im- 
becile ignorance so gross as to astonish us, when we find him eulo- 
gized as a grand master mind in every historical or encyclopediac 
work. As a specimen of his imbecility we may refer to the fact tlial 
he says all the various colors arise from combinations of black and 
white, and all the various flavors arise from combinations of sweet 
and bitter. The kinds of flavor resemble those of color; both are 
seven in number.” He says that we cannot have two sensations at 
the same time, that “ a vacuum is justly called the lord of hearing^ 
that “ vision is of water,” that ‘‘touch and taste are connected in 
the heart," that “the vapor of food on reaching the cold brain be- 
comes condensed and falls back again in mucus, lienee the pituitary 
liuxioii seems to come from the head,” that “the blood of women is 
thicker and blacker than that of men, and that in the lower part of 
the body thicker and blacker than in the u])j)er [lart,” that eels arc 
generated by mud, that the hen jiartridge is impregnated if (lie 
wind blows toward it from the male, or if it hears his voice as lie 
hies over it. His writings are in fact a magazine of the rubbisli, 
collected by a very ignorant, very credulous and rather feeble-minded 
man, scattered through which may be found a moderate amount ot 
(U) rrec t in for m a t io n . 

Tyndall very justly says of Aristotle, that he “ displayed what \v(^ 
sliould consider some of the worst attributes of a modern physical in- 
vestigator — indistinctness of idea, confusion of mind and a conli- 
dent use of language which led to the delusive notion that he had 
really mastered his subject, while as yet he had failed to grasp even 
the elements of it." 

The absolute domination of Plato and Aristotle over the human 
mind in Enro])e, and the reverence with which their memory is 
cheiished in our lunversities still, insjures a feeling of contempt for 
the intelligence of universities and the public oynnion that is foiaucd 
in such institutions. 

How great is the power of scholastic superstition when impressed 
on the youthful mind, we may realize in reading the insane eulogy 
of Plato by so bright a writer as Emerson, who had himself as he 
confessed, no reasoning faculty and could not overcome tlie early 
impressions of his education. 
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Akistotlii:, who could not reason, undertook to teach the art of rea- 
soning, and his imbecile ideas of logic have ruled the universities, 
but never assisted anyone in reasoning, which is really the art of 
tracing causation and connection, of which he knew nothing. The 
syllogism of Aristotle was but a supcrlluous formula for stating 
specilically what we already know. 

The entire race of European metaphysicians or so-called })hiloso- 
phers have been the lineal successors of Plato and Aristotle, whose ' 
ollies they'made more rcs])ectable by far greater intellectual vigor, 
but not enough mental vigor to esca})e the hereditary illusions of 
metaphysics. 

The vigorous intelligence of I^ord Uacon who looked 

upon metai)liysicians as intellectual impostors has not been capable 
of reforming the universities, but it is a ])leasure to find my own 
criticisms sustained by him — he speaks of the great metaphysicians 
MS mere fuller of fables than the poets, the ravishers 

of minds, falsifiers of things,” and their followers, that professional 
and money gaining crowd.” ” Let ns then summon Aristotle, worU 
of soj}htsf}<^ crazed with useless subtlety, l)ase laughing stock of 
words,” who has “•ventured to lay tlie scveiest shackles on the mind, 
and to compose a kind of art of insmiiti/, and to bind us to words."’ 
""And now let Plato be summoned, that polite caviller, tumid 
poet, insane theologian.” ‘‘When^thou didst counterfeit truth, 
\vhich is as it were the indigenous inhabitant of the human miml 
. . . and didst turn aside our minds . . . and teach them to 

outer into themselves and under the name of contemplation to 
wallow amid their blind and most confused idols, thou didst then 
(vmmit a aipital offence f “ And afterward with scarcely less naugh- 
tiness didst thou introduce an apotheoi<in of foll//f^ 

Roger Bacon, who was in some respects a more acute thinker than 
Lord Bacon, said ‘‘ If 1 had power over the works of Aristotle, I 
would have them all burnt, for it is only a loss of time to study in 
them, and a course of error, and a multiplication of iifnorance heijond 
e.rprei<mmf which is an exact statement of the truth. 

Harsh as this sentence may seem to those unfamiliar with (Ireek 
literature, it would be easy to show its justice by extracts from 
Aristotle’s magazines of rubbish, and when we review the modern 
imitators of the Hreek folly we shall find little of any value what- 
ever. 

Dks Cautks (ir)9b-l()50) has been called by many the father of 
modern philoso[)hy, but had as little right to be called a 2>hiloso2)hcr 
as any of the speculative metaphysicians. He merely made a fanci- 
ful variation in the style of speculation. He esteemed it a suflicient 
proof of God’s existence that he had an idea of him. He supposed 
substance to consist of e<pial angular parts, and put these into 
motion, making spheres and vortices by which the planets are carried 
round the sun — a theory which long held its ground in the univer- 
sities against the discoveries of Newton. He supposed the soul to 
be arbitrarily added to the body by God, and all human action to be 
due to the direct interposition of the Deity, but that he did not add 
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any to animals, and therefore they are mere automata like an\;y 
machines made by man, having no consciousness, and this super- 
latively amusing absurdity was a few years ago re-vainpcd by Huxley.’ 
We need not waste any more time on the wild guesswork -vagaries 
of Des Cartes, who was a genuine metapliysician. 

Spinoza (1662-1677) has a great name among metaph 3 "siciaus. 
He followed Des (kivtcs and the Greeks, in the drift of his specula- 
tions, in a wild attempt to comprehend the Deity and the universe, 
entering so deep into mystery as to be considered b}^ some an atheist, 
by others a devout deistic ]>hiiosopher. In attempting to know the 
unknowable he loses all definite (ionceptions and considers mind and 
matter only different aspects of tlie same thing, and that it is entirely 
imaginary to recognize solid concrete separate objects, for they are 
only a part of infinite unity. In all the metaphysicians we find the 
abandonment of ])ositivc knowledge for dreamy conceptions, which 
require a dreamy slate of mind to enjoy them. 

Leiunitz (1646-1716) with eminent matliematical ability and 
literary capacity tried Ids liand in speculation and assumed that the 
universe Avas composed of monads or God-liko atoms, no two alike, 
each of which mirrored move or less perfectly the whole universe ! 
and all oi which [H’occeded so iutelligentlv in their career that i! he 
had been consistent be might have omitted the Deity as siiper- 
flnons. He maintained that the soul and bodycoiild iiOt act on each 
other, and that they arc composed of monads of different kinds which 
lia[)}>on to coiiicide in action by a /tre-rshf/fJisJh'f/ hirnnonff^ like the 
coincidence of two well adjusted clocks. Thus a man’s body })er- 
fovms the act of eating independent of any control or d inaction by 
the soul, and the soul at the same time entirely iudej)eudeiit of {liiy 
communication with the body goes througli an independent ])rocess 
of tasting and enjoying, d’he two ju'eordained })ara]led processes go 
oil together of necessity. 41us was a good sjiccimcii of Diatonic 
nonsense and it is di Hi cult foi* us to realize that Leibnitz, wlio was 
the contempmaiy and antagonist of Newton, was with sucli follies tin* 
foremost auth(.)r of Germany, and that his fanciful ])1iilos()[)hv jirc^- 
vailcd there throughout the century. His iiiemory was as extraordi 
nary as his reason was dclicieiit, and he helonged at one time to a 
sochdy of alchemists. No folly of speculation was ever'too great for 
the uiiivm'sities. In reading the history of wliat ts adJoil phihj^vjthjn 
we arc continually tem])tcd to exclaim with the poet, ‘‘oldojiinioiis — 
fags and tatters, get ye gone.” 

Deukklkv •(1684-1766) recognized as an ex[)onent df Idealism, 
did not*lIatlv deny tlic existence of matter as commonly siip[)osed, 
liut hedged about so skilfully as to enable his commeutators to con- 
strue him difroreiitlv. All meta[diysicians are foggy or m^^thical, am[ 
there is no end to discussion as to the veal meaning' of each. 
Aristotle, Plato, Des Cartes, Spinoza, Hel■kelcy^ Kaiit, and even 
Locke, have been construed and dabated by their successors. The 
ambiguity even of Herbert Spencer and tlie ability of Sir Wm. 
Hamilton (as ex})ressed by Mill) to drive two contradictory ])roi)o- 
sitioiis ill the same team, illustrate the common methods of the meta 
physical corps. 
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Hicid, assailing Berkeley as a pure Idealist, says; ‘‘ Rut the Bishop 
shows me that this is all a dream ; that 1 see not a human face ; 
that all the objects 1 see and liear and handle are only the ideas of 
my own* mind; ideas arc my only impressions. Cold company in- 
deed! Every social affection freezes at the thought! But my dear 
Bishop are there no minds left in the universe but my own ? Y^s, 
indped, it is only the material wt)rld that is annihilated, everything 
else remains as it wi^ This seems to promise some comfort in my 
solitude. But do I see those ‘minds? No, Do I see their ideas? 
No. Nor do they see me or my ideas. They are then no more to 
me than the inhabitants of Scdomon’s Isles or of the moon, and my 
melancholy solitude returns. Every social tie is brokefi and (^very 
.so(^al affection stilled.” 

Alas, how much of useful time and laborious printing and collegiate 
opportunity has been occupied by such elaborate foolery as this, 
which is a favorable s})ecimen of the old metaphysics. 

Nowhere in literature do we tind greater departures from common 
sense than in the Cerman Transcendentalists. Nowhere since the 
<lays of Aquinas, Duns Scotus, iiombard and Lully do we find a 
more pernicious style of thought or greater abuse of language, and 
yet no modern writers have been more extravagantly and preposter- 
ously eulogized by their followers. 

Plato believed that by twisting and s(pieezing language he could 
foi’ce out the secrets of wisdom. 

Kant, FnurrE, Hkcjel, and SoiiiOLLiNUi had a similar method and 
Ukgei^ carried it out with such vigor as to demolish every consistent 
idea, ending in blank vacant absurdity. His fundamental idea wiu 
the of ami not — the identity of contraries — the 

identity of something and nothing — a notion which cannot be con- 
ceived by the rational int(3lleet, but belongs to the realm of dreams, 
in Avhich the craziest conceptions are enjoyed. It is a scandalous 
abuse of language to use it in that manner to destroy the meaning of 
wands, or to trille with the ideas tliey represent. His whole mental 
process was a fraud u[>on 'language and philosophy. The driest 
passages of Plato are agreeable reading in comparison to the conglom- 
eration of the inconceivable and contradictory in Hegel — ‘Sa mire 
^of unintelligible assertion.” Wliat more insane nonsense could we 
find than the following from Hegel; “Space is but the internal 
negation of itself, and its truth therefore is the self-ffhsijLulment of it» 
momenta ; this incessant self-annulment as existing is time.” “ The 
negation of space is time, and conversely the ]K)sition of ^iinc is 
^ space ; their unity is their transition into each other.” 

What he says of light, of air, of fire, and of chemisty is crazier still 
if possible, being totally contrary to science, but not worth (juoting 

— it is tiresome. That such stuff should be published is remarkable 

— that it shlfiild have admirers and followers is amazing. 

ScHELLiNG (1775-1854) was about as wild as Hegel — one of his 

ideas being that God or what he calls the Absolute only becomee 
conscious of himself in man ! There was a touch of piety in l^lato, 
but the German transcendentalism is a cold and dead display of 
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something analogous to a dreamy insanity. Ideas are the only things 
with Hegel and Schelliug, but Hegel maintains that relatioriH are the 
only real things, the relatiom of idem — these are God, and began to 
have a definite existence when the Hegelian philosophy was propa- 
gateiK So (jod was introduced by Hegel ! ! Stallo says of the followers 
of Schelling "‘their everlasting rhodomontades dealt out e.r, cathedra 
were often disgusting.” 

Dismissing this miserable morbid stuff, let us inspect the claims of 
Kant, who has had a great following and still has his votaries. 

Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) a leader of German philosophers, 
succeeding Leibnitz, Wolf, Bohm, the (Cartesians and the monkish 
Scholastics. He claimed that metaphysics was the queen of the 
sciences, not such as his predecessors knew, but such as he invented. 
Mis doctrine was that Nature is not the source of truth, and that to 
base our ideas on experience is destructive to all pure philosophy. 
Overwhelmed by the arguments of Hume, and thus unable to recon- 
cile philosophy with religion, he repudiated reason and substituted 
feeling, recognized Aristotle as the master of logic, and followed the 
lead of riato by placing truth not in nature but in the speculative 
powers of the luiinau mind. He admitted no useful knowledge, but 
regarded psychology as an intruder in philosophy which should be 
transferred to Antjiro[)ology when mch a ndeace should he developed^ 
which was not his purpose. 

Speculation was true science with Kant, and what mankind con- 
sider science, he considered a system of ignorant naturalism. For 
common sense and naturalism he felt the same contempt which 
scientists feel for metaphysics. He has not the slightest claim to he 
considered a philosoi)her, as l)e did not seek to explore either the 
cosmic or the psychic world, or their relations, but only to follow the 
Greek methods, and investigate the "‘possibility of a priori cognition, 
as well as the presentation of the a priori cognitions which form a 
system of pure philosophy,” in other words simply to perfect his 
ignorance by ignoring everything but his speculation or cognitions -- 
a method as successful as that of the traveller who wishing to dis- 
cover the state of the weather at night, instead of putting his head 
out of the window, [)Ut it by mistake into the cupboard. This was 
the mistake of Kant, for he was not willing to look out of the win- 
dows of reason and common sense, after being frightened by the 
reasoning of Hume, which spoilt his theology. I'his cupboard philo- 
so})Uy is all that we lind among genuine metaphysicians, wlib have 
not like some recent philosophizers learned to use a little common 
sense and look out of the window a little way. 

Kant was in liis day the most admired philosopher of (Termany, 
and displayed considerable energy and ingenuity in giving plausi- 
bility to shallow delusions. 

Fichte (1762-1814) a sentimental and heroic enthusiast with a 
great preponderance of feeling over reason, was captivated by Kant s 
speculations, and became their most influential expounder, carrying 
them to still wilder absurdity. Not content with following Kant 
and denying to space, time and causation any reality (being but 
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mental conditions) he denied everything but Having 

thus demolished the universe, it was a fair expression of his doctrine 
to say not ‘‘it snows” or “it rains,” but “ I snow,” “I rain”!! 
This doctrine appeared to demolish Ood as well as the universe — 
but then he said, Hod “ must be believed in,” but that Of )d exists 
only in consciousness and is infinite, but without intelligence or per- 
sonality ! ! Fichte was fearless in repudiating the intellect, saying 
“All my conviction is but /if /Y//, and it proceeds from the will and 
not from the ynihrstand'mif. From the will also and not from the 
underHtaridhiji^ must all true culture proceed,” a principle of which 
lunatics give the most ])crfect illustration. 

Beyond IIkoei., Schelling, and Fichte there can be no crazier 
absurdity. We begin to recognize an effort to be rational in Locke 
(1082-1704), Condillac (1715-1780), Hume (1711-1770), Cabaniss 
(1757-1802), Thomas Beid (1710-1790), Sir Win. Hamilton (1780- 
1850), August Comte 1798-1857), Herbert Spencer, still living and 
.lohn Stuart Mill, but recently deceased. Of all these Hume, Reid, 
Spencer and Mill made the closest approximation to rational philoso- 
phy, and it would be no serious loss if the rest were consigned to the 
(lames, but a great benefit if all the imitators of the Creek philosophy 
had died in their infancy, an opinion in which Roger Bacon and l^ord 
Bacon would heartily concur. 

In John Locke (1082-1704) for whom Lord Bacon had just 
cleared a jiath, we find the first development of (iommon sense or 
reason in speculative philoso])hy, broadly contrasting with hisconteni- 
temporaries Spinoza, Leibnitz, Malebranche and Berkeley, and fol- 
lowed on his death by the Scotch contemporaries Hume, and Reid, 
whose vigorous intelligence is a refreshing contrast to the mystic 
follies of continental writers. 

“ Vhague and insigniiicant forms of sjieech (says Locke) and abuse 
of language have for so long ])assed for mysteries of science and hard 
ami misapplied words, with little or no meanin(j, have by prescription 
such a right to be mistaken for deep learning, and height of speculation, 
t hat it will not be easy to persuade either those who speak or those who 
hear them, that they are but the covens of iffnoranre, and hindrances 
of true knowledge. To break in upon this mnvtuarjf of nvnitjf and 
i!jnoranri\ will be, 1 suppose, some service to human umlerstanding,” 
and the service was well jierformed by Locke, and he was aided by 
(he rational influences of Bacon, Newton, and Sydenham, the rational 
physician. 

The “ great common sense ” so insanely ascribed by Fmerson to 
Plato, really belonged to Locke, and drew u])on him the iierce criti- 
cism and misrejnesentation of the wrongheaded inetajihysicians.'^ As 
to the reality of the external world which they denied, he suggested 
that if the metaphysician would put his hand into a furnace, “ he may 
perhaps be wakened into a certainty.” 

Locke did not take up the problem of human nature as an Anthro- 
pologist, or Pschycologist, and therefore did nothing imjiortant but 
to clear away the^ speculative follies of his predecessors — follies, 
which, alas, still to great extent, have their hold on the Universities. 
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His treatise on the Human Understanding,” might rightly liavo 
been ealled essays on ideology and language.’' They were entirely 
speeulative, with nothing of science. 

Hdmk and Rkid, his vigorous successors in common sense, also 
fell into the speculative, instead of the scientific method, and this has 
continued to be the method of those who pass for philosophers, even 
to the S})encer of to-day. 

Tlie rationalistic spirit, tending towards science, but halting in 
speculation, was represented by Hartley (1704-1767), Priestly (17*)6 
-1804), and Darwin (1737-1809) in England — in France, by Uon- 
dillac (1716-1780), Cabaniss (1 767-1802), Bonnet (1720-1798)IIelve- 
tiiis (1716-1771), Lambert (1728-1777), and Condorcet (1743-1794). 
Blit the coiiimoii characteristic of all tliese writers, excepting perhaj)S 
Bonnet and Uabaniss, was their speculative method and pro- 
found ignorance of the constitution of man, shown in their attempt to 
explain human nature by external circumstances and by laws of 
mental association, as if there were no innate hereditary qualities — 
an error which is repeated to-day by S})cncer, and his followers. 

David IIumf, (1711-1776) was by far the most vigoDNis thinker 
that had ever taken to philosophic speculation, and though a religious 
skeptic, was esteemed by Adam Smith the bi^st sj>ecimeii of 
(vnd virtuous man he had ever known and Dr. ( 'arlyle says lie had the 
greatest simplicity of manner, with the utmost facility and benevo- 
lence of temper of any man I ever knew." 

Hume was a philosophic atheist, and his life showed how little 
theological opinions have to do with the, character. He had a far 
greater genius than Locke, and if he had possessed ati energetic 
spirit of research, might have laid some foundations fora true philo.s- 
ophy. Locke, Reid, Spencer, an<l Mill, are the only names that may 
be groiqied with his. Of his political essays, Lord Brougham says, 
‘‘ It would be difficult to speak in terms of too great commendation. 
Mr. Hume is, beyond all doubt, tlie author of the modern doctriui‘s 
which now rule the worhi of science, which are, to a great extciil, 
the guide of practical legislation, and are only prevented from being 
apfilied in the fullest extent by the clashing interests, and the ignor- 
ant prejudices of certain })owerfiil classes." 

But H lime had a mental defect which greatly misled him, the very 
opposite of tlm self-sufficiency of the metaphysicians — leading him 
to deny causation and to deny wonderful events. His sceptical reas- 
oning would destroy belief in everything, a sad absurdity we need 
not discihss. It was but a philoso 2 )hic .s])ecnlatio]i, which he did m»r 
practically believe. It is sad to witness the 2 )aralyziiig iniliienees of 
skepticism on such a mind, and the gross absurdities into which ii 
led him ; but in one respect he was far beyond his predece: sors and 
successors in recognizing tlie siqireme importance of Anthrojiology. 
a science then unborn, and scarcely conceived of. He affirmed that in 
fully mastering Anthropology, we should become thereby the masters 
of all science and jdulosophy. This the next century will realize, 
when my discoveries have beeu carried to their necessary results. 

Of all the philosophic sjieculators, 'L homas llEif) (1710-1796) 
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the only practical tliiiiker who perceived how to reach pliilosophy 
through the science of man, and took the first step in that direction. 

prepare the way, (said Dugald Stuart) for the aocoinplish- 
inent of the design so forcibly reoouiinendcd in the foregoing quota- 
tion, [Hume’s declaration of the paramount importance of the science 
of human nature] by exemplifying in an analysis of our most impor- 
tant intellectual and active principles, the only method of carrying 
it successfully into execution, was tlie great object of Dr. Reid in all 
his various pliilosophical publications.'’ 

lie confessed himself incompetent to such a task, and did not at- 
tempt a complete analysis of human nature, but stated correctly a 
number of the liuman faculties which may now be located in the 
brain. A conference on tliis subject between Reid and Dr. (tail 
would Jiave been mutually interesting. In the annexed engraving 
we have the faculties observed by Reid located where they belong. 
This enables us to recognize him as the lirst philosopher to lake the 
})roper initial stej). 

In doing this, which was an abrupt 
depaj’turc from all the doctrines of 
the age, he did not fail to refute the 
idealism which denied the existence 
of matter, and to show the profound 
folly of the iiietajihysicians. 

Dugald Stuart, and Sir Wm. Ham- 
ilton were ’followers of Reid, but 
instead of carjying on liis admirable 
beginning they added nothing to it 
blit im[)aired his work by their meta- 
physical proclivities. 

CoM tE and Spenceu are commonly 
sup[)osed to have developed a substan- 
tial philosophy, and they advanced so far as to recognize iim ii-nis 
of the true father of })hilos()phy, Dr. (iall, but the fatal spirit of selt- 
suflicient speculation which has paralyzed ]>hilosophy tVom the 
(jurliest to the latest period, has rendered their labors largely abor- 
tive. 

(N)nite called his system “ Positive Philosojihy,” but it was far more 
metaphysical or speculative than scientific. VVhik^ [)rolesliiig against 
metaphysics, he was himself a fanciful and metaphysical theorist in 
cordial sympathy with Dos (lartes. C’omte was a visionary system- 
atizer, inaccui’ate as to truth, and sliowing no sym[»athy with liberty 
eijnality and fraterijity. Ailinnijjg the non-existence of (iod and the 
future life, he proposed to substitute a fanciful worslii[) of liumanity, 
with various fanciful ceremonies, and a great devotion to women. 
He ])roposed 84 annual celebrations, nine sacraments, and two liours 
daily of prayer and worship. He was to be the grand high priest of 
humanity, and books were to be largely ])roscribed. The whole 
scheme was an imitation of (Catholic mummery. Of so fancilul a 
writer it is unnecessary to investigate the unsound theories, but as to 

llEUTiEiiT Speneeu, it will be proper to inquire if he is really a 
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proper representative of philosophy. In his earlier publications lie 
distinctly recognized the philosophy of Gall, but the speculative 
drift of his mind has since led him astray. 

it would require a small volume to give Spencer a thorougli re- 
view. I can give here but the most concise reference to his merits 
and defects, which I have stated in a brochure of 80 pages. Mr. 
Spencer is a bold speculator, more competent and rational than Ins 
metaphysical predecessors, but not manifesting the qualities of a 
philoso])her. His doctrine that mind is the necessary product of its 
cnviroimient is a half trutli which amounts to a falsehood. Men 
with the same environment differ radically, so do animals. The in- 
herited constitution is vastly more than the environment, which is 
a subordinate matter. But Mr. Spencer believes all life and mind to 
be merely an evolution of matter which is but a speculative opinion 
unsustained by a single fact of life or mind coming from matter. 

In thus identifying matter and spirit and treating them as differ- 
ent hums or aspects of the same reality he simply dogmatizes like 
the wildest of the metaphysicians who substitute notions for facts. 
The tendency of Spencer’s writings is to depreciate the value of 
mind as a factor in piogress, to discourage individual effort, to pro- 
mote indolent selfish quietism, and to raise a barrier of skejiticism 
against rational efforts for social reform. He says, ^‘If large 
advances in human welfare can come only in the slow pi'o<;ess of 
things which will inevitably bring them, why should we trouble 
ourselves?” A most ])ernicious and demoializing statement. 

Mr. Spencer thus excludes himself from all lofty ethical principles, 
which make refoi niers of mankind, and also excludes himself eipially 
from all knowledge of Psychology, by his mode of identifying mind 
and matter as different aspects of* the same thing. His survey of all 
nature therefore, is merely shallow materialism, notwithstanding his 
concession that he does not know whether matter or spirit is the 
ultimate basis of all things, in this he evades the true question 
between materialism and spiritualism — the existence of spiritual 
beings which he does not admit. He acknowledges a, great unknow- 
able in the universe, hut in this there is no religious sentiment, and 
in fact he dismisses religion as foreign to all knowledge of truth. 
All spiritual and religious truth he tosses into the realm of non- 
entity. 

The dogmatic earnestness with wdiich he advances his own 
theories, and denounces diffej cnt opinions as Kiithinkahle '' indicates 
a very narrow mind. Many things which he denounces as unthink- 
able are very clearly conceived by more liberal minds. To call a 
proposition inconceivable which others believe true was a favorite 
stratagem bf Spencer and of Sir W. Hamilton, which S])encer carries 
to a ridiculous extent, saying that we cannot conceive the destruc- 
tion of motion, which is simply producing absolute rest. But leav- 
ing out Mr. Spencer, it would be difficult to find a human being who 
would confess to this mental incapacity. Though conscious of his 
own existence he affirms j)ositively that he does not know it and 
cannot know it. A score of w^orse absurdities than thesp are found 
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in his “Principles of Psychology,” in which we can find no Psychol- 
ogy at all — no recognition of anything psychic, but only a set of 
mechanical speculations, and dogmatisms, tedious, iininstriictive and 
obscure. 

His denial that we can conceive the destruction or ending of 
motion is just as wise as the old Greek sophism that we cannot con- 
ceive the beginning of motion, because a body cannot move where 
it is and it cannot move where it is not. To such imbecility have 
metaphysicians been reduced by their style of speculation tliat Plato 
confessed he could not understand how one and one made two. 

As a philosoplier Mr. Spencer is an utter failure, tliough as an ex- 
ponent of physical science he is sound when not too speculative, 
and as an investigator of social conditions deservedly holds a high 
rank. 

Notwithstanding the psychological discussions of Spencer contain 
a marvelous amount of what seems almost self-evidently false — he 
nullifies much of his speculations by the following very rational 
statement, with which we may dismiss the subject. 

Whoever calmly considers the question cannot long resist the 
conviction that different jiarts of the cerebrum must in some way or 
other subserve different kinds of mental action. Localization of 
function is the law of all orgaiiziation whatever, and it would be 
marvelous were there here an exception. If it be admitted that the 
cerebral hemispheres are the seats of the higher psychical activities, 
if it be admitted that among these higher psychical activities there 
are distinctions of kind, which though not definite are practically 
recognizable, it cannot be denied without going in direct opposition 
• to established physiological principles that these more or less distinct 
kinds of psychical activity must be carried on in more or less dis- 
tinct parts of the cerebral hemispheres. To (question this is to ig- 
nore the truths of nerve physiology as well as those of physiology 
in general. It is proved experimentally that every bundle of nerve 
fibres and every ganglion has a special duty, and that each part of 
every such bundle and every such ganglion has a duty still more 
special. Can it be then, that in the great hemispberical ganglia 
this specialization of duty does not hold ? That there are no e()nspi(m- 
ous divisions here is true, but is also true in other eases, where there 
are eonsiderahle differences of function — instance the spinal cord 
or one of the great nerve bundles. Just as there are aggiegated 
together in a sciatic nerve, numbers of fibres eacii of which lias a 
particular otllce, refering to some one part of the leg, but all of 
which have for their joint duty the nuinagemeiit of the leg as a 
whole, so ill any one regioft of the cerebrum, each fibre may be con- 
cluded to Iiave some particular office, which in common with the 
particular offices of many neighboring fibres is merged in some 
general office fulfilled by that region of the cerebrum. Any other 
hypothesis seems to me on the face of it untenable.” 

This is a brilliant Hash of common sense from a speculative mind, 
and as Spencer has become England’s leading philosophizer, wliyjias 
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not the whole power of tlie investigating corps of Biology and Psy- 
chology concentrated on this supreme question in which all philoso- 
phy is concentrated, at its source in Anthropology, the science 
which Hume foresaw as the master of all science and philosophy. 
The reason is obvious. It is the dominant spirit and not the lan- 
guage used that determines action. The dominant spirit alike of 
Spencerism and Comtisin is not modest and candid investigation 
but dogmatic speculation. The followers of Spencer and Comte 
have shown very little inclination to the proper study of man ami 
candid reception of the marvelous facts continually being developed. 
Spencer's leading followers are impracticable bigots. 

The plain uncompromising language of truth is as necessary in 
refetence t(j the scholastic follies of the Universities as the strong 
language of Luther in reference to the superstitious corruptions of 
liis times. We must cut down the weeds before we can plant the 
flowers. 1 regret that the necessary brevity of this sketch prevents 
the full demonstration of the truth of all my assertions. The neces- 
sity of this criticism is shown by the fact that the metaphysical spirit 
and metaphysical literature still to a large extent rule the Universi- 
ties, and that a quarterly Journal of Speculative Philosophy ” which 
republishes the literary lumber of “Leibnitz, Des Cartes, Kant, 
Fichte and Schelliiig'’ has been successfully publislied in this country 
for twenty-two years, and its editor, W. T. Harris, has recently been 
appointed onr National C'ominissioiier of Education. The persistence 
of force is the law of mechanics, and the persistence of moral forces 
is seen in the power with which ancient ignorance maintains its con- 
trol. Alchemy lias been disjilaced by positive chemical science, and 
it seems that the old metaphysical folly can be displaced only by a 
positive demonstrable Anthropology. 

This liasty glance at so called philosophy^ which still survives i» 
the universities, which teach their pupils to revere these effete 
follies, and their ignorant, bewildered authors, shows that for over 
twenty centuries of self-satisfied and presumptuous ignorance, from 
Plato to Jieidaiid Spencer, during which the insanities of trarisoenden- 
tialism, or as Reid expressed it, MetaphysioaIj Lunacy * have 
flourished and dominated in literature, the most rational speculative 
writers have at last caught a hasty glimpse of the true realm of phil- 
osopliy in the natin e of man, who repre^sents and illustrates' boUi 
material and spiritual worlds, in their conjoint opei’cation, and wh# 
can be properly studied only in the brain, in which soul and body 
have unitary life. 

To the bold and original mind of Dr. Gall, this was self-evident, 
and lienee paying no regard to these ancient follies, he at once 
entered and took posession of the realm of wisdom. What he ac- 
complished will next be considered. 


When a nmii (says Dr. Keid) suffers himself to be reasoned out of the principles of com 
mon sense by metaphysical arguments, wc may call this metaphysical lunacy; whi(‘.b differs fro« 
other species of distemper in this, that it is not continued but intermittent: it is apt to seize the 
patient in solitaiy antf speculative moments; but when he enters into society common sense 
recovers her authority.” Not one of the metaphysicians from Plato to Hume and Hegel had Mf 
practical belief In their crazy dogmas. 


BUCHANAN’S 


JOTTENAL OF MAN. 

VoL. III. NOVEMREB, 1889. No. 10 

llauratrc aiib ‘‘^ricntifif Hcligiou/' 

Thkkk arc few more remarkable ami interesting* personages of the 
present time tliau Laujiexc'E Oliphant, who (lied Dee/ 24, 1888, 
and wliose last work, Scioiitihe licligion," lias lately been published 
in a seeond edition. It is the product of ('i ratic and imaginative 
iiiediumshi]), a sj)e(nes of intelligence, bright, amiable, and interesting, 
hut utterly unreliable as to its conclusloi^. We have had so mucli 
of this class of speculative literature, which is fascina-ting to similar 
minds and capahle of accumulating delusi- n u])on delusion, that Oli- 
jiliant's hook is well worthy of notice, tliough no one who knows Mr. 
( )lij)h{nit’s liistory and recollects Imw thoroughly he vras ingulfed in 
llie transcendental mystiensms of Thus. Harris, woidd expect from 
liiiu anything really philosophii* or scicntilic. 

Mr. ()li[)hanl, however, belongs to an entirely different class of de- 
Insionists from Mad. Hlavatsky. He is sin(5er(‘, earnest, and religious 

-an enthusiast who is Avilling to mak(* any sacrifice for what he 
deems a sacred truth. 

Arthur Warren gave a grajdiic sketch of Mr. Olipliant when his 
death was announced, from which the following is taken. 

^Mle was not a great man; he was too versatile, too many-sided, 
too erratic for that; but he was none the less remarkable, and he 
lilled a unique position, or any number of uni(pie positions, in the 
life of the last four decades, as perhaps no other man could have 
done. Oli])ha.nt (for, as tradition runs, no one ever called him 
“ Mr.'’) was tlie ])iizzle of the world in general, the admiration, and 
sometimes the despair, of his friends. He was so many men in one 
that he was forever startling yon with some Jiew and, as you might 
occasionally think, fantastic development, which in another man 
Would have a])peared whimsical, but in Laurence Olipliant was 
wiiolly fit and charming. 

The story of Obplvant’s life is a fascinating one. From the age of 
I- to the death-hour at Twickenham, at 2 o’clock yesterday afteV- 
iioon, there had been scarcely a dull moment, whether in illness or 
health. Even back in the very tiny days of boyhood ho had his 
h(:)nrs of happy fancy, which must liave done a great deal to shape 
his life. He used to tell of the ‘ castellated Scotch mansion ' in 
^vhieh he was born, and revel in his memories of its ‘ massive gray 
avails, dark winding staircases, and suspicions of secret chambers ; ’ 
‘^id I know that these memories used to haunt him, but in a much 
I'leasauter fasbion than the legendary ghost was said to haunt the 
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mysterious old liome; and 1 daresay that all this air of mystery, and 
all the talcs of ghostly wanderings, may be held to account large]} 
for that phase in Oliphant's character wliich set him before the world 
of late yeiirs as a mystic. He was a sensitive, dreaming child, and In* 
was a sensitive, dreaming man too, although you. would never havi* 
imagined this had you met him at the club or in society, because lu 
did not wear his heart upon his sleeve, and the role in which Ik^ 
appeared befoi*e you may have been tliat of a diplomat, an explorer, 
an author, a special correspondent of the ‘ Times,’ a inembei’ or ex- 
member of rarliameiit, a lawyer, a returned or reclaimed filibuster, 
or a man of the world •and of fashion. Any one of these, or all of 
these, he was, and moie — one of the most curious and entertaining 
combinations of human talents that tlu^ century has produced. 
Even a passing glaiuje at the list of 01ij)hant’s books will show some- 
thing of his many-sided character. There is 'Haifa: Life in Modern 
Palestine,' an unbroken chain of historic research ; there is his 
volume of ‘ Traits and "JVavesties : Social and Political,’ in which, as 
the ‘Saturday Review’ once said, he shows ‘the gift, not common in 
this country, of the esprit Gaulois, aiming his strokes at follies and 
abuses, without any semblance of effort,’ and with ‘a keen and light- 
hearted wit.’ Then there is his*brilliant novel, ‘ Altiora Peto;' then 
that otlier curious and masterly told tale, ‘ Masollam : A Problem of 
the Period,’ which you may follow with ‘Fashionable Pliilosophy, 
and Other Sketches,’ or with ‘ Piccadilly,’ sparkling with clever mor- 
ceaux with which every page is jewelled. Contrast these with ‘Idie 
Land of Gilead and Excursions in tlie Lebanon,’ and with *The 
Laiid of Khemi and then take up LSympiieumata ; or Evolutiomirv 
Forces Now Active in Man,’ and follow these, if you will, with ‘ Epi- 
sodes in a Life of Adventure,’ and then with his last work and, us 
many think, his masterpiece, ‘ Scientilie Religion,’ and you will he 
amazed that all these could have come from one brain. 

Oliphant was little like the typical Englishman in manner and 
appearance, lie was medium in height and spare in build, with 
large, trank, inquiring eyes, a high bald bead and long, flowing beard 
and mustache. He was cordial, warm-hearted, and one word from 
him would put the stranger at his ease. He could, and did, talk 
with all sorts of men upon all sorts of themes. He had been every- 
where and known everybody. If he was at liome in the drawing 
rooms of Mayfaii’, he was equally at home in the Egyptian deserts 
and the Indian jungles, in the dqdomatic service he sought to pre- 
serve peace, and yet in war he was always at the front of the battle, 
an eager, daring, and intelligent spectator. 

Oliphant was not a ’varsity man. At the age of 12 he went 
Ceylon, where his father was chief justice. At 17 he was on the 
point of entering Cambridge, when his father returned to Europe lor 
a couple of years of travel. Laurence represented so strongly • the 
superior advantages, from an educational point of view, of J^hiro[)eiin 
travel over ordinary scholastic training,’ that he soon found 
roaming over France, Germany, and Switzerland, frequently travel- 
ling on foot. He often wondered, while thus engaged, whet her lu* 
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AVils not more useiiilly mid instructively emplovod tiian hiboriiig 
painfully over the dilferential calculus; and Avhellior the execrable, 
patois of the ])easants in the Italian valleys, which lu^ took great 
pains in acquiring, was not likely to be of (paite as much use to him 
in aft(;r life as ancient- (ireek. One result of the, erratic and sonie- 
what tiirlmlont life he led was to place him in communication wit!) 
sources of political information of altogether exceptional valu(‘. He 
was always learning. He siqqiosed that most ])eople are more or less 
conscious of leading a sort of double life — an outside oni^ and an 
inside one. His was inuU.i[>lex. The more he raced about the world 
and took as active a part as he could in its dramatic, performances, 
the more profoundly was the conviction forced ujion him tliat if the 
world was indeed a stage, and all the nnm and women on it jnei’ely 
players, there must be a real life somewhere. He was always grt)i)- 
ing after it in a blind, dumb sort of way (I use his own words), not 
1ik(0y, certainly, to iind it in battlelields or ballrooms, but yet the re- 
llection was more likely to force itself u[)on him wlien he was among 
murderers or butterflies than at any other time. When he found 
himself among politicians this reflection was forced upon him Jiiore 
strongly than ever. Here, in the political world, was a, stage, indeed, 
on which he proposed to play a serious part. It was for this he had 
applied liimself to the study of European politics, foi* tin’s In* had 
su])plied himself with valuable sources of information. H had 
learned my part,’ he said, H)ut when it (aime to acting it seemed to 
dwindle into most minute proportions.' In his ojunion the House 
of Commons did not seem to Iiave learnt the lesson that votes are 
like playing cards — Hhe mon^ you sliullle them, the dirtier they 
get.* When it Ixicame clear to him that, in order to succeed, ‘ t)arty 
must be put before country, and self above everything, and success 
could be pundiased only at the price of convictions, which are ex- 
])ected to change with those of the leader of the party,* his thirst to 
liiid "something tliat was not a sham or a contradiction in terms’ in- 
cieased. " The world, with its bloody wars, its political intrigues, its 
social evils, its religious cant, its liuaiicial frauds, and its glaring 
anomalies,' assumed in his eyes more and more ‘ the as[)ect of a 
gigantic lunatic asylum,’ and the question oeamrred to him whether 
there might not be latent forces in nature, by the a])plication of 
which this profound moral malady might be reached, lie had long 
been interested in a class of psychic phenomena which, under th(^ 
names of magnetism, hyj)n()tism, and spiritualism, have been forcing 
themselves upon public attention, and liad even been conscious ot 
tiiese phenomena in his own expcriejices, and of the existence oi 
lorces in his own organism ‘which science was utterly unable to 
account for, and, therefore, turned its back upon and re1(‘,gated to the 
domain of the unknowable.’ 

‘Into this region,’ he said, not long ago, ‘ into this region -- inis- 
r*al led mystic — 1 determined to try and penetrate,’ He thereupon 
decided to retire from public life and the confused liumoil of a mad 
World into a seclusion where, under the most favorable conditions he 
could find, he could prosecute his researches into ‘the more hidden 
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\ laws wliidli govern human action and control events.’ For more 
than 20 years he devoted Jiimself to this pursuit, and thougli from 
time to 'time lie was suddenly forced from retirement into some oi 
the most stirring scenes which have agitated Europe he never aban- 
doned his purpose or relinquished his hojie that ‘a new moral future 
is dawning upon the human race.’ 

Here, then, is the explanation of what has appeared to he contra- 
dictory in Ivaurenec 01i])hant’s character and conduct. Not every 
man undei’stood him, but those who were liis real friends saw beneatli 
the surface and admired him heartily. He was a brainy man. His 
information, especially on ])ublic alVairs, was wide and dee]), and 
often of great service to his country. He Jiad a profound pity, 
almost a contempt, for stay-at-home statesmen, and for what is called 
‘[)opular o[)inion,* particularly as regarding a foreign policy, he laid 
little respect. He knew, and never failed to say, that the Jlritisli 
mol) used its emotions rather than its reason in argument. 

I can imagine no more entertaining or instructive^ reading, in its 
way, than the lecords laiiirence ()li])haiit has left of his diplomatic 
services in the interests of the British government. But 1 liavo rea- 
son to think it more than likely that the best of ()li])hant\s reminis- 
cences liave yet to be ])rinted, and that in the form of a posthumous 
publication they will se‘e the light ere long. vSoinewberc, 1 remember, 
he ])r()mised (J think it was at the close of bis book " E[)isodes in a 
Life of Ad venture') that lie would take iij) the thread of Ids career 
and bring its fas('.inatiiig story down from the Scblcswig-Holstciu 
war to the present year of grace. J understand tJiat he had under- 
taken this work and liad it well along l)(d'ore tlie fatal illness seized 
him, and if this is so, Blackwood will probabl}^ ])voduce the book. 

(_)li])bant was an enthusiast in all tilings, and he was [lOjinlar in 
most parts of the world, civilized, semi-civilized, and barbaric. He 
was a bird of jiassage, and could make Ids talents face about with 
the utmost readhiess. At 22, as a memlier of the Ceylon bar, lie 
had tried 2-1 murder cases, and then he returned to England, and, 
though ultimately ‘called’ to both the Scotch and the Englisli bars, 
he ‘never went to the expense of buying a. wig and gown,’ but 
started off to Wasldjigton wdth Lord Elgin as special diplomatic 
secretary, in the meantime having entertained an offer to represent 
the ‘ Times ‘ in the Crimean cam])aign, and an offer from J^ord Claren- 
don to take some active part in the war. 

T heard an agnostic of many years' standing say hist week that 
had just read Oliphaut’s ‘Scientific Keligion,’ and that it was llic 
only book that had ever aroused in him a reverential respect for the 
Bible. 1 tliink that Oliphant threw his whole soul and power of in- 
tellect and sympathy into this book. It is interesting to know tliat 
‘he wrote it at Haifa, in a little hermitage he had built there on Car- 
mel, overlooking the rocky course of the Kishon, the scene of tlie 
slaughter of the priests of Baal. This \vork, in the prosecution ol 
which another man would have overliauled the British Museum, 
there undertaken by Oliphant, who wrote from notes almost entirely. 
It w'as characteristic of the mail that he could write at any time, any- 
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wliere. Some of his best things were scribbUnl iii railway trains, or in 
boats, or under trees, in caverns, and on inonntain tops. Of lale years 
lie scarcely laid claim to a study or a permanent address. His pub- 
lishers comnumicated with him spasmodically, and often in the dark 
as to his actual whereabouts. Letters and proof-sheets cliased him 
over the country, and half over the globe, and his manusci ijits turned 
lip as rrequently from (diina, Egypt, or Palestine as from Piccadilly. 

York House, where J^anrence Oliphant died, is the home of his 
friend Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff. It is a lim^ old red-brick man- 
sion at Twickenham, on the 'Fliaines, and it enjoys tlie peculiar dis- 
tinction of being the only private house in England in whicE two 
monandis have been born, (imam Mary II. and Queen Anne were 
both born there in a somewhat faded room, whick is still o])eu at 
times to the properly accredited visitor. 

Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff was a close ])ersonal friend of Oli- 
])haiit. Sir Mountstuart was for live years governor of tlie Madi'as 
presidency, and lui leturned to England about a, year ago, at the ex- 
jiiration of his term of olhcc. Hi* was much interi'sted in mission 
\i'ork while in India, and in this, ami in the (*ause of the higher edu- 
cation and tlie eman(U[)ation of the Indian women, he was ably 
assistixl by his wife. He wrote, I believe, the ‘ History of the South- 
ern Mahratta (.'oiintry,' which is generally considered a, standard 
work on India. In fact. Sir Mountstuart (Jrant-Duif is an antliority 
on all Indian subjects, as was liis father, wlio wrote thi^ ‘ I listory of 
fill? Mahi-atta War.' 

Uj) to LSTO, or thereabout, ( )li[jiiant‘s life had heen oik' of adven- 
ture in all lands, adventure that was often p(‘eiiliarly exciting and 
emimmtly dangerous, and always instruct i vi*. After that, the change 
came, and he thought more anil more of sj)iritual tilings until his car- 
i‘cr as a ^ mystic/ heimuie as extraordinary as his formi'r ex]>erieuecs 
in w'ar, diplomacy, and journalism had been. He tried his hand at, a 
>orL of spii'itual communism in the (biitcd States; he scrvi’d as an 
ordinary domi*stic and as a day laborer, and as a ti'amstc'r he suffered 
till* rigors of a. Canadian winter. Jn liction, such a idiaraidor as Oli- 
]>hant wt)uld be rejected by the critics as '* impossible,* hut hc.n^ was a 
man whose life was full from end to end witli i^xperii^iiccs that no tic- 
lion writer would dan* to attrihnti; to an individual. Il was not (he 
least iiiterestiiig ])oiiit. about ()li])]iant that lie would emerge, from his 
voluntary seclusion oci'asionally and he as cliarming as of old, hring- 
itig with him none of the- constraint or the effusiveness of thi^ lanauit, 
the fanatic, or the [ledanl, for, in truth, he was none of these, what- 
ever men have said to thii e-oiitrary. He had a, prodigious acquain- 
tance ill Eurojie, Asia, Africa, ami Amerii*a. Princes, generals, am- 
hassadors, cardinals, jiliilosojihers, aidists, authors, musicians, men of 
idl ranks ami of no rank, wliite, red, yellow, ami black, were among 
his friends.'' 

Air. Warren does not overrate the literary powers ol Oliphant. A 
little work attributed to liim, the letters of Irene AIcCEllieuddy, is 
of the most exquisite pieces of social satire that 1 have ever 
i-ead. 
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'riie jneface of tliis book, written by his wife iiosainond in his laM 
illness, is the most prejiossessing feature of the whole book and would 
lead us to expect a j)i ofound and niagniliceut work, but the more \v(' 
read of it the greater is our disappointment. Mrs. Oliphant, Ins 
second wife, was tlie daugliter of Robert Dale Owen, of New llai- 
mony, la., and is a medium of mystical tendencies. Her introdiu- 
tion is as follows : ‘‘ My husband gave the book this name, not be- 
cause lie claimed to have fully discovered and formulated a now 
science, but because lie considered tliat he had sufficient data u|)oii 
which a religion might be founded, resting not merely on ephemeral 
emotion, or on blind dogmatic faith, but on an experimental series of 
isjiiritua] developments, which may by degrees be reduced to law . 
He believes that religion and science are in no wise antagonistic , 
provided religionists wdll recognize the fact that psychical phenomena 
are law-governed and not miraculons, and that scientists will recog- 
nize the fact that spiritual things are discerned, not by the senses of 
the desli, hut by a sub-surface consciousness, whicli can only he 
developed through a long and arduous s])iritnal training. Men (!<» 
not read with 'their ears, nor listen with their eyes, neither can the 
scientist who learns through his surface senses become an authoiitv 
upon that w'liich can only be aj)prehended tlirough an entirely dif- 
ferent jirocess of investigation. It is like th(‘ student witii themi(a*(»- 
scope claiming authority to teacdi him who iis(‘s the telescojic. 

“ Jn this sense, therefore, my husband claims his book to be scientific', 
because it sets forth in an orderly maimei- a theory which may he* 
proved by ex]Ku imental effort, provided tlie student have the (^.oiiragv. 
the endurance, tin' perseverance, and, above all, the* self-abnegation, to 
carry his investigations to their ultimate^ results. 

It may i)erhaps be of servicjc to my husband's readers to know 
the same knowledge had come to me (piitc apifrt from him, before I 
had met him or seen his books. On reading a letter to a mutual 
friend in Paris, before ‘ Scicmtilic Religion ’ Avas jiublislied, lie rc*('- 
ognized that we liad mueli in (tommoii, so mucli (hat he dcundecl to 
visit, me in Southern Jmliaua. We found, on comparing the inaini- 
seripl I had wu'itteu wdtli his newdy issued wairk, that the iiispiraticm 
w'as identical with regard to the wdiole atomic theory of the UniN cr.sc*. 
and the descent of the 'Sympiieiimatic Life 'in these latter clay.s. 
Tliis corroborative' testimony given to a spiritual laborer on iMonnt 
Oannel, and a feIIow'-wa)rker in a Western village of America, is nc^ 
only valuable to ourselves, but avc hope that it wall he cheering c'vi- 
donce to others, and I am therefore led to make it public. 

“It furtber increases our Hope and Faith in the new dispensaticiu 
wdiea w^e trace the mysterious way in whicli the hand of Hod has led 
ns one to the other, across thousands of miles, in order that avc' may 
become fellow^-laborers in His Kingdom. Although led in entirely 
different surroundings, and tauglit through entirely different means, 
we find that we have uiieoiisciously been trained in a common sclicok 
and that our unity is not only absolute in thought and purpose, but 
even in the sensational consciousness revealing the dual life. 

“New^ and nnlooked-for developments have been vouchsafed 
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US since oiu* inarriag*e, chief ainung them a realizalioji of the exquis- 
ite anion awaiting humanity when all jealousies and divisions shall 
liave been merged in the supreme desire to become one with our fel- 
low creatures, and througli them witli our God. We realize that our 
union, instead of separating my husband from the sainted wife whose 
inlluonce overshadowed him as lie wrote the pages of this book, has 
ill truth bound liim only the more (ilosely, for slie lias become so 
atomically welded with me, that we, the wife in the unseen and the 
wife in tlie seen, have become as one; her life is jioured through me 
as an instrument, doubling my own atfectional consciimsness. 

‘'Truly, when we come to realize that all sense of division between 
the fragments of God called Imnuin beings is an utterly false sense, 
then shall we be ])re])are(l for the in-pouring of tl;e perfect, the uni- 
versal life. 

‘‘Wlicther (fod fuirposes to associate my husband and myself in 
long years of labor in the Hesh, or whether we shall he in an even 
closer eompanionsliip as fellow-workers in the visible and invisible 
worlds, none can tell, but of this we are convinced, for each day’s 
experieiuie makes it more manifest, a new revelation is bursting 
upon the earth, and wherever men and women arc found ready, the 
<*onsciousness of the " Sym])neiimatic ’ Life will (levelo[) in an ever- 
increasing force and purity.'’ 

'Fins is live most phuisible jjortiou .of tin* hook. It shows that the 
mediiunistie syin])athics of Oliphaut and his two wives, and their sclf- 
<;oiilident sj)eeiilations on their own ex[)erionoe, have led them into 
the idea that a millennium is soon to come by the universal diffusion 
of such .sym])athics aniojig mankind by some supernal power. 

There is no foundation either in reason or in history for expecting 
any sueli mii'aculous changes in the character of nations, nor would 
the develoj)ment of siieli symi>atliies or “ Sympneumati(; '’ dual union 
<*oriditioiis as Oliphaut and his wives [)resen(, ])rodu(a? a mill(‘nni«al 
elevation of society. Mere mediuniistie, sympatliy is as liable to 
develop an inferior and (hunoralized condition of society as to elevate 
human life. It may be used for either good or evil, like other intel- 
lectual faculties. The sterling qualities that really sustain and ele- 
vate society ai*e of an ()pj)osite nature — tirm, heroic, industricuis, 
faithful, and practical, — free from vain imaginings and wild 
anticipations, content to do the work of human beings, and not 
aspiring to divinity or running into unnatural social seliemcs as Oli- 
phant and liis wives have done. Notliiiig would suit Jiim wliicli did not 
lead into some deep mystery. His idea of the relation of woman to 
man is thus exju'essed : — 

“III the ease of the woman tliere remains, beyond, a depth into 
wl)ieh man can never penetrate; — in that, within, she is eternally 
alone witli (lod. What she knows within that dej)th is forever to man 
a mystery, save for what God, for ends of service, instructs her to set 
forth ; but it can never be known to man except through woman. 
In th6 deep and inward man-woman union of })ure essences, she 
touches God herself: through whatever atomic chain of beings this 
union is effected, man touches God through her. Hence arises a 
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most solemn science, in which she must be educated now by the wis- 
dom of the angelic womanhood — for without her iinderstandimj it men 
cannot he mved. The inner life-currents of God, which are the 
interior spirit and ])ower of all others, pass out tlirough the woman's 
form, radiating from her centre, to which no other life-currents can have 
access but the divine one. She is properly and only a radiative orb, 
and her life is passed immediately into the enveloping outer form of 
herself — her Sympiieuma, and thence immediately, by countless meth- 
ods of distribution, into tlie universe at large/' This was dictated by 
Mrs. Oliphant. It is a sublime piece of dreamy egotism, and it would 
be amusing to hear the comments upon it of ‘s/usiah Allens wife.’' 

Oliphant was captivated by the wild theories of T. L. Harris, of 
which this book may be considered a remnant, and humiliated him- 
self as a Follower, while the spiritual vampyrism of llanis extracted 
a large })ortion of his wealth. Of this he does not confess mndu 
but of the personal luimiliation of tliis man of wealth and distinc- 
tion he confesses as follows : — 

‘‘If witli a most profound sense of my utter unworthincss for the 
task, 1 now venture to think that the time has come wlien these lines 
may be written, it is because I can no longer resist the impulsion lo 
put into words the tlioughts that im[)eratively demand expression. 
This im})ulse was felt after an unconscious incubation lasting many 
years, and for which I was ])rej)a.re<l, together with my wife, by 
a long i)eriod of suffering and jirivation. involving the abandonmenl 
of country, family, and human ambitions, and during which time I 
worked as a day laborci’ under a broiling sun, teamed as a c.ommon 
teamster thriMigh the rigoi s (d‘ a (kinadia?i winlei', served as a common 
domestic servant and cook's assistant, ])eddled gi’apes and llow(‘rs in 
American villages, lived at one time a life of almost absolule solitude, 
cooking my own meals, aiul holding no intercourse with the outei- 
world; during several years J even remained separated from my wife, 
who at the saine time, but in another part (d‘ the country, was cither 
performing domestic housework, or earning her daily bi*ead as a 
seamstress, or by giving lessons in music ;uid ])ainting, or as an nndei- 
mistress in a sdiool. All this we did under a, direction for which I 
shall over feel gral(d’iil, althougli it invtdved a loss of many thousands 
of pounds; but it would have been absolutely valueless had not the 
contact into which we were thus thrown with persons of divers 
nationalities a ul degrees brought us intf) an internal sym})athy with 
them, the nature and tdhcacy of which depended in its turn u])on 
the fact that the ruling motive of our action, which was steadily 
kept up])ermost ill our minds, was, that we submitfed to it alt in tlie 
one liope that we might tliereiiy become tlie more available instru- 
ments in God's hands." 

Whether this was done by directions from the areli-vampire llanis. 
whomeanwliile enjoyed Mr. Olipliant's wealth, or whether he thonglu 
himself the servant of divine command, it is very clear that he 
was the victim of a fanatical delusion, the source of which was T. b- 
Harris, who for over thirty years has maintained himself in princely 
wealth by enlisting credulous dupes like Oliphant, and who at this 
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time lives in royal style in California, suiToiinded by a little group 
of men and women who obey him with the veverc‘n(;e due to a super- 
human being. 

The reason Mr. Olijdiant gives for this insane ])assage in his life 
is thus expressed : “The objeet to be attained in both eases is an 
entire cliange in the distribution of the atomic [)artieles composing 
the animal magnetic force, so as to render tliem susceptible by mag- 
netic contact to the higliest order of beings in the unseen world, 
and im])ervious to the invasion of counten* (Uirrents, whether from 
persons in this world or in the other." 

'riiis is ])urely fanciful. How lie discovered that animal magnetism 
was an affair of and that these titoms ct)uld be cdianged, he docs 

not hint. Under pretence of ‘‘scienc**" he gives us but baseless 
I'aiicies. But it would be diilicvdt t(» say how many thousands there 
are who delight in such vagaries and are ready to accept them with- 
out a particle of evidence. 

The book is full of this unmeaning talk about “atoms " and vibra- 
tions,*’ which have no a])[)lication to psycliic. science, and show that 
^Ir. Oliphant had no clear psychic perceptions. To bring about his 
imaginary clainges he recommends a sort of mysttuions, mon- 

astic discipline of the soul which is to destroy our natural alfections 
and establish mental I'.onditions much like those of tlu; old m(»nks 
and Uatholi(5 saints, or Oriental fakirs, all of which ar(^ thoroughly 
abnormal and suj)erslitious. He says, too, that the ‘'discipline’* he 
reconiinends " is always attended with more or less suffering.** To 
fortify his system of dis(ii[)line and suffering lu‘ refers to tlu^ Bibh', a.nd 
j)rat(‘S of hidden mysterious meanings, as earnestly as Iluj most super 
stitious Bibliolaters of the ])a.st, losing sight of evinwlliing sc-Hudilic or 
rational, ami showing that he ha<l n(3ver rcc,overed from tin* f.inatical 
delusions and imposture's of Harris, of which this book may lx* con- 
sidered tlie outcome. 

There is nothing irrational in the thought of co-opm'at ion l)('tucen 
tla; seen and the unseen — the mortal and the immortal. It has hmg 
been understood, and is an ennobling tiaitli. lnsj)iration is an old 
lamiliar reality. It is not reinforced or illusti-a.ted bythiswoik ot 
Ulij)liant, which disguises a benelicent truth in the garb of fanaticism 
and associates it with an atmosjihen^ of delusion. 

But Mr. ()liphant makes many allusions to sciema*, and his sta-te- 
menls conceiming hypjiotism are worth ([noting. \Ve may \vell 
suspect that the [)rineiples of hypnotism had minth to do with his 
own (aireer, under the intluencc; of Harris, which changed th(3 whole 
course of his life : - - 

“A. suggestion is for instance made to a sid)ject, who is a piuleetly 
honest, well-[)riiicipled girl, to steal a. jc^wel at t he same hour on the 
lollowing day, the method to avoid suspicion being also [pointed out. 
riiis she does with great dexterity, following tlu' instructions ex- 
actly. She tirst denies the theft, then is made to admit it, and (inally 
to write to the judge of the district, accusing a third person of the 
theft by naming him in a letter of her own composition, signed by 
herself. When she was in her normal condition she was entirely 
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unconscious of the wliole episode; though while the patient is in 
this hypnotic state there is nothing usually to indicate to an ordinary 
observer anything abnormal. Ex])erimcnts have also been made to 
discover how long hy])notic suggestion retains its influence o\\‘r a 
patient, and Professor Beaunis has succeeded in having a suggestion 
realized 17*i days after he had made it — from the 14th of -July, 1884, 
to the 1st of January, 1885. 

“ When I was in Paris in February, 1887, 1 went to the Sal[)etriere, 
where some of the most remarkable of Dr. Charcot’s experiments 
have been made, and witnessed the stage throiigli which they were 
])assing, and the plienomena that were being exhibited, and wliieli 
Dr. Charcot classifies under the tliree heads, lethargic, cataleptic, and 
somnambulic, including them ail in ‘Le grand Hypnotisme.’ The 
operator on the occasion of my visit was l)r. Balinski, the patient i\ 
girl of about twenty, partially paralyzed on one side. On being 
seated in a chair and her elbow pressed for a few seconds by Dr. 
Balinski, she passed at once into the lethargic state, and became in- 
sensible to all surrounding im])ressions of sight, sound, or touchj^but 
not rigid. In facd she presented somewhat the ap[)earance of a lim[) 
corpse, and on a limb being raised it fell immediately.^ By simply 
opening her eyes she was thrown into a (cataleptic state, and her 
limbs remained in any attitude in whieJi they were ])la(;ed. She (con- 
tinued j)erfeetly d('af, and though her eyes were open theV apparently 
received no visual impicssion ; she Avas not rigid, but on a. muscle be- 
ing touched it stilfencd, whih' a pass immediately leleased it. Sensa- 
tion could be transferred to the paralyzed side from the other by clos- 
ing the (^ye on that side; the side which was formerly sensitive now 
became perfectly insensible to pain, while the slightest prick of a ])in 
could instantly be felt in the other. Sensation c.ould thus be trans- 
ferred from one side to the other, by opening the right or left eve : 
tvhcji both eves were closed she fell back into the lethargic (-ondi- 
tion : when both eyes were open, insensibility remained in the })ara- 
lyzed side; on the forehead being briskly rubbed for a few se(M)nds, 
she i)assed int(> the somnambulic state. In this condition she could 
see and hoar, and in tact seemed thoroughly herself, excepting that 
she had lost all power of will and was open to suggestion. When 
told there was a potato on the end of the nose of a gentleman who 
was ])resent, she was for a moment inclined to deny it, but gradually 
the expression of her face changed, and assumed one of mingled 
horror and amazement, and she finally burst into a fit of violent 
laughter, and admitted that she did see a potapj there. She was 
then told that she had a glass of champagne in her hand, and 
ordered to drink it, on which she lifted her empty hand to her mouth 
and went through all the action of swallowing a highly satisfac- 
tory lupiid. She sneezed violently on being told that she was snifling 
smelling salts. Closing her eyes threw her instantly into the lethar- 
gic state, and opening them into the cataleptic. On electricity 
being applied to the risible muscles, she expanded into a sweet 
smile ; she clinched her fists and her features were convulsed with 
rage when it was applied to her frontal muscles ; and when it was 
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applied to those on her cliiJi, licr lips and nostrils curled into an ex- 
])ression of ])rofound contempt. On another patient being* intro- 
duced and thrown into the somnambulic state, th (3 two were placed 
back to back, with a high screen between tliem, a laige magnet be- 
ing placed on the table in close ])roximit y : the ae.tions performed by 
one were then exactly reproduced by the other, although they were 
<|uite invisible to one another, ff the muscles of one were made 
rigid by a touch, the muscles of the other became rigid sympatheti- 
oally. If the hands of one were raised, the other raised her hands. 
[In)r a whole century such facts as these have been denied, de- 
nounced, and scurrilonsly assailcrd by the leaders of the medical ])ro- 
fession. Now they produce them themselves, but make no apologies 
for their former injustice. — Kd. Joitrnaj,. ] Dr. Balinski informed 
me that it was dillicult to obtain the reproduction of each other’s 
motions by jtatients in the absence of the magnet in close proxim- 
ity. The effect ii])on me of being present while scientilic men are 
exploring these forces in this reckless manner, is very much what it 
would be if I was hunting for something in a powder magazine, 
with a man who did not know there was any ])owder there, and held 
a naked c.anflle in his hand.” 

In this remark Mr. Oliphant shows how largely his imagination 
outruns Ins judgment. I'liese ainu.siiig experiments on hystei’ical, 
girls by experienced [)hysicians were well known to be entirely safe 
and harmless, or they would not have been attempted. There were 
no dangerous forces whatever, (Jiily an cxcitabhi state (»f the nervous 
system, from which Mr. (). himsedf was not entirely exem])t. He 
continues: ‘^Therefore it is that I say /rc arr on ihr of n 

moral rononhloji^ f/ir llkr of trhirh thr fmr/d nrrrr .svr//, irhlrh it /x 
too iafr no/r to (fUr/Oft/ to nrrrt^ but wliich may be mitigated by the 
])ro]»er a])plicalioii of that science to which it will havt' been so 
largely due.” 1 1 

Fei‘, faw, fum 1 1 How terribly Mr. Oliphant was frightened by the 
morbid j)erformances of hysterical girls, when he su{)posed there was 
anything in smdi a. scene that could alarm rational peo])le or endan- 
ger the whole structure of society. The world is not entirely made 
U[) of hysterical patients, though tliere is something of the hysterical 
element in such writers as 01it>Iianl, and there are hysterical thinkers 
and visionary du[)es everywhere. I>ut enough of this subject. My 
readers wdll not be misled into sending for this singular volume by 
supposing that there iJi; any really ‘"Scientific Religion ” in it beyond 
its title-page. 

This work of Olijdiant is the natural result of the pernicious in- 
rtuence upon literature of the metaphysical philosot)hizers mentioned 
in the last Journal, who through the Universities have taught our 
literati that it is not necessary to investigate nature or acquire any 
new knowledge, but entirely sufficient to speculate and imagine. 
Mr. Oliphant has not been an investigator, and has added nothing 
material to the stock of our knowledge. 
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€f)c aSriitftcnce of ^'cjssuitf, anb ^resicnt. 

It is with mucli pleasure that I present here the following mas- 
terly essay of Dj*. J. ]\I. Pkeules in answer to sceptics. My own 
views upon this ((uestioii are clear and positive. Not only do 1 agree 
with the best scholarship of the age in reference to the historical 
existence of Jesus, but 1 am still more positive as to his present 
existence in the most exalted spheres of the spirit world and his 
beneficent relation to humanity. 

Looking by tlie dim light of histojy alone 1 cannot deteriniiK^ 
whether lie was altogether wise in all things in his eartli life. But 
looking to the spirit world by psychic })erception and observing his 
exalteil nature and intuitive wisdom at present, I am not disposed to 
believe that tlie record of his life is perfect, or that he used some of 
the expressions upon which theologians have erected tlicir systems of 
gloom and delusion. He is not in sympathy with the misguided 
church(*s which use liis name, though his exam])le and influence in- 
spin' all tlieir better impulses, 

This (jnestion conies under the jurisdiction of I’svcuomktuv. 
When that grand science is realized by mankind, we shall no longci* 
be absolutely dependent on the dim lights of history for all our 
knowledge of the past, tV»r the [last is perjictuated iu the {iresent. and 
all who acted in its (ragie scenes Hrin'j notr and (a)m[)etent to 
testify. 

Lnabh^ <tt j^rrsi^ni to coinphde my exposition «>f IVychoinetry as the 
grand ri'velator of tlio mysteries of the nniversi*, 1 cannot but regiet 
the groat loss of the co-operation of Professor Denton in the unfold- 
ing of Psychometric Paleontology and history. 

J^syehometry testilies most fully to the existence of the personages 
mentioned in th(' Bible, and there are to-day millions of jisychomelms 
in the woi'ld ignorant of their own [lowers, whiidi are nndev(doped, 
all of whom iMuild be made personally eoiiscious of tlie existence ol 
the eminent [lersons in the oast, in wliom we are iiiteri'sted. Often, 
indeed, have I made my friends conscious of the cxisteiua^ and (jhar- 
acter of the most (‘inimuit persons in scriptural history, of whom 
Psyc'honietry gives ai'curate re[)()rts. Lik(* others I liave rcjcogni/ed 
and felt the invisible s[)iritual piTsoiute of St. John, of .Ieses and 
Ids saiutiMl Mother, and monrne(] over tlii^ fa(;t that such (diaractei’s 
art', so ra,r(3 at tm^ [irescut time. The moral nature of mankind is not 
U[)ou their lofty ethical plane, but tlie psyclumietric uuderslauding 
of tlieir eharaeter hejps us to realize and imitate their exalted tiuali- 
ties. 

I'KOOFS OF THE EXl.STEN(’E OF JESFS OHlilST. 

pDiToii New Thought: Your journal of tlie -i9th of June con- 
tains iv criticism from Mr. Traugiiber upon our mutual views eoucern- 
ing tlie New Testament Jesus, which Air. Traughber, witli botli can- 
dor and marked ability denies, or at least ‘'///voV/// (hmht^r Ami 
these doubts, denials, and arguments of our critic are virtually 
summed up in tlie following paragraphs: 

'‘I closed the book [Mr. Ma.ssey’s ‘Historical Jesus’] with a sei- 
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tied feeling that lie Kad at least dealt some sledge hammer blows 
right between the eyes of one of the greatest idols the world has 
ever worshifijied.’' ... 

feel that I but voice the sentiments of thousands of honest 
truthseekers when I say. Give us the historical evidence of the 
actual existence of the Mew Testament Jesus. Tell us what author, 
Jewish or Pagan, mentioned the existence of .Jesus within one him- 
<ll*ed years of the time it is claimed he lived and worked wonders, 
<lied and was resurrected. Let IVIoses Hull, or Dr. Peebles, or hofh^ 
give us in Ne.^r Thowjht a digest of the strongest evidence to show 
that Jesus lived when the New Testament says he lived, or give a 
1 ‘ational reason lor the silence of his contemjioraries concerning him.’' 

You ask me editorially, as you are constantly on the wing at this 
season, attending the Spirit uali»t grove and camp meetings, to reply 
jo Ml’. Trauglihor through your columns. Tliongli absolutely 
crowded witli work, I consent, remarking, in tlie lirst place, tliat 
Spirit ualisis entertain several opposite views touching tliis matter of 
the biblical Jcsiis. 

(Hass No. 1. squarely denies the existence of this central lignre of 
the gospels - ~ .lesus. 

(Mass No. *2 admits his existence : yet jiroiiouiiccs him an ‘‘erratic 
fanatic,” a “beggar,” a “ tramp,’' a “ hastarrl,” and a “thief,'' ‘^Jiyiug 
lie “stole tlie colt upon which he rode into Jerusalem.” 

(Mass No. M considers him a very superior Essenian innliain, kind- 
hearted, (‘iithusiastic, convivial, endowed witli wonderful magnetic 
powers and spiritual gilts; and alliliating naturally with “publicans 
and sinners,” to tlie injury of his reputation in the estimation of the 
Pharisees. 

(.Mass No. 4 ranks him something as did Ihiul, “ Thr man (^hrUt 
sjiiritually overshadowed in the begetting, angel-guarded and 
(jlod-iiispired during his earthly life. Or, as expi'essed by J^eter, 
“ Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by miracles, 
wonders and signs that God did by him.'’ And, considering his line 
liarmonial organization, the depths of his s])irituality, the keenness of 
his moral jiereeptions, liis devoted consecration to others’ good, his 
sweet, all-pervading sjurit of charity and sympathy, and Jiis perfect 
obedience to the liighest mandates of right — tliey look upon him as 
the grand ideal man, “ The Sun of liighteousness.” 

In this reply we have to do with the iirst class only — the doubt- 
ers and doiiiers of Jesus’ existence. 

There is very little argument in denial. Professor Wilson once 
l ead a paper before the Royal Asiatiii Society denying the existence 
of (Tautama Buddha (Brit. Ency., voL iv. p. 425). 

Walpole, an eccentric Euglisliinau, wrote an ingenious work against 
the existence of Richard II L, basing it upon conilicting statements 
in liis Jiistory. The Belgian Wessell tried to write Joan of Arc out 
of existence, and a London egotist once handed me a bulky pam- 
phlet, aiming to prove that Shakespeare never lived — and if he did. 
Lord Bacon was the author of the works ascribed to him. Such 
denials are no evidence of erudition or sanity. Parrots could make 
denials, but it would be jiarrots' talk and notliiiig more I 
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First, then, the argument from silence/* •“'Tell us,'' says Mr. 
Traughbor, “ wlifit author, Jewish or Pagai], mentioned tlie existence 
of Jesus within one hundred years ot his time.” (’otemporary 
authors make no mention of him,” says anothw. This is not true, 
as we shall very soon siiow. But supposing it were true — what of 
it? Is silence demonstration of non-existence? 

Let us see ! The writings of 'Fhales, Solon, Democritus, ITato, 
Herodotus, Xciiophon, and others make not the least mentioji of 
the Jews. Shall we conclude, therefore, that no Jews existed in 
the days of these Greek [)hilosophers? 

Alexander the Great conquered Asia Minor and Kgypt, entered 
Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis, defeated the Persian troops, entered 
Bactria and India, conquering King Porus ! — and yet, cotemporarv 
Hindoo hist()]iansaj‘e absolutely silent about Alexander or his inarch 
into India. And further, we have no account of Alexander’s life by 
anjf cotemporary writer or historian. And because of this would 
any reasonable man deny liis existence ? Plutarch, Arrian, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Quintus — ( Alexander’s four (itevaru all 

lived and wrote some three hundred years after him ! Still, his life, 
liis victories, and sayings stand solid in history. 

Paul, though writing in his epistles freely and fre(|uently about 
Jesiis. the ///^/// (fhrist Jesus,” etc., does not mention the healing' 
works of Jesus, — why ? 

Voltaire spent several years in Kugiaud, the neighbor of the dis^ 
tiiiguished ])oet Pope ; and yet Pope in Ids extensive correspondence 
makes not the least allusion to him. Why the silence? 

Pliny the Vounger, an eye-witness to the eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, described it most vividly in several letters to Tacitus; and 
yet his descriptions are utterly silent about the most terrible*, part of 
the catastro])hc, the burial of Herculaneum and l*ompeii. Why ? 
Was the silence a ])roof of the noii-destniction of these cities ? 

The argument from ‘"silence” breaks down of its own weight, 
and is worthy of no further consideration. 

Second. As touching ‘"Gerald Massey’s sledge-hammer blows 
dealt between the eyes of the idol Jesns,'’ I have to say that I care- 
fully read and weighed the “ blows,” aiid unlike Mr. Tnuighber, 1 also 
read the very effectual in reply from ]\Ir. (k)lemau, in a seven- 

column article appearing in the IL 1\ JouruaL I also read other 
replies and criticisms from which Mr. Massey never rallied only to 
show a snappish ill-temper — a Waterloo, indeed! 

In liis masterly criticism the learned Mr. Goleniaii does not hesi- 
tate to tell Mr. Massey tliat his — 

Statements are incomplete, inaccurate, partisan, and highly mis- 
leading. The ‘ facts ’ are distorted and perverted; and by the sup- 
pression of many of tlie most important points and the substitution 
of the false conclusions based oil an imperfect, inae<mrate jiresenta- 
tion of facts, an impression is derived tliercfrom far from tlie truth 
in the matter of tlie Jesus of the Talmud. Iii the interest of fair 
play and exact truth, I propose to present a summary of the whole 
truth, Avithout suppression, distortion or evasion, as regards tlie Ta!- 
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iiiuclic and Judaic accounts of Jesus.*’ . . c Instead of leferring^ 
direct to the l\almud or to the works of the leading Talmudists^ 
Jewish and non-Jewish, such as Derenbourg, Graetz, Jost, Munk, 
Salvador, Geiger, Deutsch, Lightfort, Basnage, Schoettgen, Buxtorf, 
Eiseiinienger, etc., Mr. Massey has been content to follow Baring- 
‘Goiild alone and hisimpeifect data and peculiar speculations.” 

The so-called ‘Giistorical researclies ” of Mi*. Massey against the 
existence of Jesus from Giiostic-Astrologic-Mytliologic and mythical 
muck-heaps generally, intilled, glossed and decorated by and through 
a poetic yet disordered imagination, are us innocent of either proof 
or logic as are the Arctic snow-lands of June's roses. • 

Mr. Massey once published this : — 

“ The question of the real personal existence of the Man is settled 
for me by the references to Jesus in tlic Talmud, wliere we learn 
that he was with his teacher, Babbi Joshua, in Egypt,” etc., etc. 

After the publication of the above, Mr. Massey changed his mind ; 
it is to be ho|ted that he may change it again, taking his stand among 
tlie scholars, historians and savans of the ages. 

Third. No intelligent Jew during the jmst eighteen hundred yeais 
has, to my knowledge, denied the existence and crucifixion of Jesus 
Ghrist ; but on the contrary, Jewish thinkers, writers, and rabbis, 
without a dissenting word, agree that this “egotistic, enthusiastic 
Nazarene *’ existed ; tliat he was arrested, legally tried, condemned^ 
and justly executed under the Roman law. 

Fourth. Jewish authors and historians familiar with the Talmud, 
that famous recejitacle of Judaistic lore, testify directly to the 
existence of Jesus Christ and what cotemi)orary rabbis said of him. 
T put severa.l of these rabbis upon the witness stand to testify. And 
first Rabbi Wise, President of the Hebrew College, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and editor of the Jewish Memmijer and American hraelite. This 
eminent scholar, in his "" History of the Hebrew’s Second (Common- 
wealth,” says : — 

“ The compilation of the Mishna commenced by Hillel about 25 
and continued by Rabbi Akiba in the first century, by his 
pupil Rabbi Mair about 140 a. c., was completed by Rabbi Judah, 
the friend and contemporary of Marcus Aurelius, 175 A. c. . . . 
The New J’estament, and the part of the Talmud to which we refeiv 
are the products of the same age, the same country, and the same 
(fiass of men, with the same' merits and demerits. . . . Jesus had 
commenced his public career as a popular teacher in Galilee, and 
embraced the cause of the anti-priesthood and theocratic associates. 
Like John, he preached repentajice and remission of sins, obedience 
to the law, and opposition to priest, prince and corriqi^tion, in order 
to restore in Israel the pure theocracy, the eternal kingdom of heaven. 
He was too young to find acknowledgment or have many admirers. 
A few disciples of the low'er class of people had congregated around 
him, who admired and loved him.” According to the Tal- 

mud, Jesus spent some years in Egypt with a teacher called Rabbi 
Joshua, and learned there also the art of necromancy. If the heal- 
ing miracles of Jesus recorded in the gospels ai*e l)ased upon any 
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facts, lie must have learned in Egypt the^vt of Ilorus and Sevaphis, 
as practised there by the priests, which the Hebrews could call 
Egyptian necromancy only/' (‘•‘Hcb. Sec. Commonwealth,’' chap, 
xxi. p. 250.) 

Emanuel Deiitscli, tlie famous Hebrew Orientalist, Prussian 
scholar and assistant librarian in the British Museum for a time, 
informs us in his ‘‘ Literary Remains that — 

“Hillel, under whose presidency Jesus was born, came originally 
from Babylon in his tliirst for knowledge. He became president of 
• the Jerusalem ScIkkiI of Prophets about ilO n. c., and of liis attain- 
ments,* meekness, piety and benevolence the Talmudical writings are 

full ^I'lie vital points of contact between the Talmud and 

the New Testament are more numeianis,’' says he, ‘'than divines 
seem to realize. Such terms as 'redemption,' 'baptism,' ' gracie,' 
' Son of Cod,' 'kingdom of lieaven,' were not, as wo are a[)t to think, 
invented by Cliristianity, but were household words of Talmudic 
Judaism. TJiat grand teaching, ' Do unto others as fioii AVouldst be 
done by,’ is (pioted by Ilillel, the president of the academy, atAvhosi‘ 
<leath Jesus Avas ten years of age, not as anything new, but as an old 
and well-known dictum tliat com])rised the wliolc essence of the 
moral law." 

Simon Ceiger Hcrzfeld, graduating early in lif(3 from both Aus- 
trian and Cerman universities, and distinguished as archeologist, ori- 
ental linguist, and Semitic translator, tinally from religious afliliations 
took up his ])ermanent abode in Jerusalem. 

Upon my tirst tour around tlie world, returning by way of India, 
Egypt, and Palestine, I had the honor of meeting this venerable 
rabbi in his uni(|ue yet massive library. And after a little introduc- 
tory conversation, lu' took down from his old dusty stone shelves, 
Talmudic rolls and soiled manuscripts and read and translated for 
me hours u])on hours from the Mislina, and especially from tlie Nezi- 
ken of the iMishna, which treats of tlie “ Saidiedidn," of the "heret- 
ical Jews," and of " certain ambitious ringleaders ” — among which 
special mention was made of Ji'mn of Nuzoirfh^ awJ whii oo- 

intijjorai'ij rahhia fhou(/ht (Oul aald of him I 

And further, this scholarly Rabbi Ilerzfeld said emphatically, "I 
never knew a learned Israelite to dispute the fact of the existence 
and crucifixion of Jesus Christ under Roman law.” He also said 
that " his cotemporaries took great offence at his social irregularities, 
such as were ascribed to Socrates and Alcibiades," to his "radical 
dogmas,’' " stubborn waywardness,” " kingly ambition,” and " rei)Gatcd 
blas})hemies and that some of them ascribed his marvellous won- 
ders to magic learned in Egypt ; and others to a power accompany- 
ing a certain use of the name Jehovah, called Tetnif/nwimafou^ which 
they believed that Jesus secretly took from the Temple. 

This uever-to-be-forgotten conversation (jotted down at the time) 
held with this venerable and learned rabbi — a very prince among 
Semitic and oriental fidvants — in connection with some of the opin- 
ions of one hundred and thirty famous rabbis living from 25 c. 
to 175 A. D., together with the positive and repeated declarations of 
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this rabbi as to the existence and magical wonders of the Jesus of 
the gospels, further and more deeply riveted my convictions — 
riveted them as with hooks of steel, liabbi Graetz, in his history of 
tlie Jews, chap. v. pp. 54, 55, writes thus of Jesus and his followers: — 
“ The small number of 120 to 500 })ersons, who after the death of 
Jesus had been his only adherents, had formed itself into a Christian 
congregation seconded by the zeal of his ])riucipal disci[)les, espec- 
ially Paul. Tlie latter, wlio had introduced a fruitful as well as a 
practical idea, jiiixiously sought to win over the Gentiles to the Jew- 
ish moral law. . . . The whole order of the l^lssenes and the follow- 
<‘rs of John the Baptist seemed to have joined the disciples of Jesus 
during the bitter war with the Romans, and after the fall of the 
Temple.'’ 

Rabbi Alea Rosonspitz, an eminent linguist and teacher to the 
(k)ngregation Ohabay Shalom, whom 1 met in Nashville, Tenn., thus 
testified in his own handwriting : — 

“ We have in the Talmud not only the most ])ositive jiroof of the 
existence of Jesus, the Galilean ])rophet, but it gives minut# descrip- 
tions of him. These are by no means ilattering. In my opinion, 
however, he was a great moralist and IMiariseau teacher, acquainted 
with Babylonian wonder-working and Egyptian magic.” 

1 have in my possession tlie ])ositive written evidences of nearly a 
<l()/en other noted rabbis testifying in their publications — testifying 
with the Talmud before them — to the existence of Jesus, and to wliat 
Ids cotemporary Jewish countrymen thought and said of him. But 
with their thoughts, their theories, and the estimate they put upon 

him, 1 have notldng to do at present. 

^ 

Sixth. While not bliml to both the arguments so-called, and the 
})retensions that the famous passage or passages in Josephus are not 
genuine, I am also fully aware that the best scholars in the world to- 
day pronounce the passages jfeiiulne, such as De Lange, Zimmerman, 
and the sceptical Renan, of France. 

All of the rabbis and scholarly Jews of to-day, so far as 1 have 
knowledge, consider the passages authentic, which passages mention 
Jesus, John tlie Baptist, vand James the Just. 1 give them in part: — 
“ Now there was about this time, Jesus, a wise man, if it be lawful 
to call him a man ; for he was a doer of wonderful works, a teacher 
of sucli men as receive the truth with pleasure. 

‘^lle drew over to him both many of the Jews and many of the 
Gentiles. He was (tlie) Christ. And when Pilate, at the suggestion 
of the principal men among us, had condemned him to the cross, 
those that loved him at the lirst did not forsake him ; for he appeared 
to them alive again the third day,” etc. (Book xviii. chap. 3.) 
«^“Now some of the Jews thought that the destruction of Iler.od’s 
army came from God ; and that very justly, as a piinisliinent of what 
ho did against John, who was called the Baptist. For that Herod 
«lew him, who was a good man, and commanded the Jews to exercise 
virtue, both as to righteousness towards one another and piety 
towards God ; and so to come to baptism.” 
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Josephus then goes on to sa}^ that Herod, fearing the great 
influence John had over the people, had him sent a prisoner to the 
castle called Madurus, where he was put to death.” (Book xviii. 
chap, 5.) 

“ Festus was now dead, and Albinus put on the road ; so lie (Ana- 
nus) assembled the Sanhedrim of Judges, and brought before them 
the brother of Jesus, wlio was called CJirist, whose name was James, 
and some others (or some of his companions). And when lie had 
found an accusation against them, as breakers of the law, he delivered 
them to be stoned.” (Book xx. chap. 9.) 

Here, then, we liave Josephus, whom the eminent Joseph Scaliger 
says was “ the greatest lover of truth and the most diligent of all 
writers,” writing of Herod, Festus, Albinus, Pilate, John the Bap- 
tist, Jesus, and of Janies the brother of Jesus — all in the most con- 
secutive and natural manner. Relative to the most noted of the 
passages above quoted, sjieaking of “ Jesm m a wha the ration- 

alistic Renan — a very king among oriental and Semitic scholars — 
says in treating of the authenticity of thU passage : — * 

“Josephus’ brief notices of Jesus, John the Baptist, and Judas 
the Gaulenite, are dry and colorless. ... 1 think the passage on 
Jesus authentic. It is perfectly in the of Josephus, and if tliis 
historian had made mention of Jesus, it would have been in that 
way.” (Renan’s “ Life of Jesus,” p. 13.) 

The same rude spirit of atheistic scejiticism that sought to blot out 
the early records of the Old Testament and also of (Lcece and of 
Rome has more recently laid its rough and rash hands ujion the New 
Testament, jironouncing the gospels and ejiistles “ a bungling make- 
up ” of Kgyptian myths and fables and “ priestly inventions ; ” when 
midiienhf^ the spade of tlie explorer and tlie untiring skill of the 
decipherer made astounding revelations in confirmation of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, sucli as the discovery of “ the great Hittell Empire,” 
“the inscriptions of Siloam ; ” “the Moabite Stone “ Pithom, the 
old treasure-city built by tiie Israelites and also, they have found 
some of the very “ bricks made without straw ” (see Prof. A. J. 
Sayce’s work, ‘"Fresh Lights from the Ancient Monuments”). 
Somewhat similar discoveries reach down to4New Testament times. 
But making no mention of late archeological researches, and the 
recent and in.portant explorations in and about Jerusalem, confirm- 
ing the correctness of the New Testament localities and incidents, 
1 refer to the irucijixwn-mricature of Jesus, discovered a few years 
since, when unearthing the stony foundations of the old Palace of 
the Ckesars in Rome. Half-fledged artists and rude Roman soldiers 
of the first century and earlier, covered city walls, teni])les, and other 
buildings witli grafhtti scrawls and drawings caricaturing, Nast-like, 
the events of the times. Ultimately the news seems to have reached 
Rome that they had a “ new God ” over in the province of Palestine, 
who wrought wonderful miracles by magic, and wlio on the great 
Jewish feast day rode into Jerusalem on an ass. “Capital,” said the 
proud Roman ! And so they mirthfully caricatured Jesus and his 
reputed miracles ; and among these graflitti figures buried ’neath 
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Roman debris some 1800 years is the symbol figure of the cross, and 
then Jesus represented in the form of a man, tlie arms outstretched, 
the head shaped like that of the ass, and all extended or liung upon 
this cross. Near the foot of this cross is sketched a disciple of Jesus, 
Alexamenes, standing with u])raised hands, as in the attitude of wor- 
shi]), and under this mock figm*e is an inscription, showing but a lit- 
tle knowledge of the classics. It reads thus: Ale j'a in me w^irahipH 
G-odT 1 brought a sketch of this crucifixion-caricature home with 
me from Rome. Similar caricatures may be seen on tlie walls and 
buildings of exhumed Pom})eii. Tliey are hisforirs crayoned on 
stone ! Again, in the unearthing of Herculaneum, the workmen 
came upon a large stone structure, that proved to be the residence 
of a Roman consul. The rolls, ])apyri-manuscripts, ami documents 
therein were found charred yet decipherable. By the aid of a deli- 
cate piece of machinery, made for tlie purpose, portions of these 
records liave been read, confirming many things lieretofore considered 
doubtful in history. Tlie superintendent of the “ excavation works” 
assured me that they had, among other exciting matters of the past, 
found “references to Jesus, the fanatical and superstitious Christians, 
as they were (allied, originating with a Jew, which Jew was aijcused 
(d‘ working magic; of blasphemy ; of seeking to make himself king; 
and sundry violations of law, and who was arraigned and jmnislied 
by crucifixion.” 

Seventh. “Paul,” says the distinguished Rabbi Wise, “arrived in 
Jerusalem at a very dangerous time, when James the brother of JeKnst^ 
and his compatriots, had been put to death, and the nascent con- 
gregation was presided over by the other Janies, su])posed to have 
been a ('.ousin of Jesus, the man who wrote the epistle, etc. . . . 
This James, called in tJie Talmud Jacob of Daphersamia, was an 
ortliodox Pharisee, who believed in the Messialiship of Jesus,” etc. 
(Wise, “ See. Commonwealth,” pp. 308-314.) 

Cleifient, whom St. Paul calls his fellow-laborer (Phil. iv. •)), in 
an epistle still extant, speaks as fre({ucntly as confidently of Jesus 
(Jirist, declaring that “ the faith of the gosjiels is established, that 


the traditions of the apostles are preserved, and that the pi'aco of the 
(d lurch exults.” ^ 


Justin, the philoso])her and martyr, called Justin Martyr, born in 
'^^9 A. 1)., speaks of and expressly terms the four gospels the Mem- 
oirs of the A])ostles,” and “Christ’s Memoirs.” lie further men- 
tioned the book of Revelation, and declared that it was written by 
John, “one of the apostles of Jesus Christ.” 

Papins, of lIiera])olis, in Phrygia, who, ac-c.ordiiig to Ireiifeiis, saw 
and heard the a])Ostle John, and who was a bishop “ in Asia from 
110 A. D. to 110 A. D., mentioned Jesus and the four gospels by 
name, as well as other writings now constituting a part of tlie New 
Testainent.” 


Irenaius, in a work written in the year 170, according to the 
learned Carl and other historical authorities, declares that at the 
time he wrote “there were many in the church who possessed pro- 
phetic gifts and spake through the spirit in all kinds of tongues.” 
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Alul tills Ircna'us, wlio was a disciple of Poljcarj), who was a disciple 
of Joliii, refers especially, in his live hooks," to the four gospids 
which we have, to the Acts of the A]>ostles, and also to several of 
PauTs e])i sties. 

[ (Junduih^^l in our /nv/.] 


SDr. 5C^tl)6urncr on |D?pcl^ic J>cinifc. 

The late Dr. Ashburner was one of the most vigorous and. inde- 
pendent thinkers of London — one of the few who, with Dr. Klliot- 
son, nianlully battled against professional bigotry and ignorance. In 
reply to some very absui’d newspaper arlicles he made an effective 
response, from which 1 quote the following, with the more pleasures as 
it mentions the name of Mrs. J)r. Hayden, a talented jiliysician, and 
one of the noblest women .1 have ever known, who, alter introducing 
spiritualism in Kngland, enlightening tho famous Robert Owen, Sir 
E. ihdwer i^ytton, and many other eminent jiersons, enterodJhe med- 
ical ])rofcssion at New York, of which, for the rest of her life, she 
was an lionoi’ed member. Her practice was so suc{!essful that lier 
name was forgotten for some, years by the Jhiard of Health beca.nse 
she had no deaths to report; -- 

I have a great difiiculty to contend with in advocating the exist- 
ence and powers of unseen intelligences, or spiritual beings, from the 
facts relating to the operations of the linnuin will not being credited 
by great numbers of persons believing lliemselves to be ])l)iiosr»phers. 
It ]nay be that tliere is no possible mode of iiilercourse known to the 
inhabitants of the upper magjietic spJieies ibaii the employmenl of 
the will, a magnetic force or agent in tlie production of the raps, 
whieii appear to be, when carefully listenetl to, vibrations or disturb- 
ances of niagnetic relations between the inolecylos of the wood, 
glass, or other substance whence the sounds would seem to reverher- 
ate. 

‘‘We know well that the guiding the hand of a writing inediuni is 
quite analogous to many an experiment tliat has been made by my 
friend, Mr. Tlioinpson, of Fairfield, and myjhlf. If, in sitting in an 
omnibus, or in a railroad carriage, 1 have been able by the force 
of my will make a person sleep, and for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the existence of this power J have repeatedly made })ersons 
fall asleep in these vehicles; if sitting near or op])c)site to a ])assen- 
ger 1 have induced that p)ersou to put a liand into mine, or do other 
ridiculous things — and I have often done this — I have established 
an important truth. 1 liave often by the exertion of my will obliged 
a person wlio was two miles distant from me to sleep instantly, and 
to continue asleep from eleven at night until seven in the morning, 
thus influencing a poor wretched victim of insanity for her good, not 
only at the instant, but setting up a train of tonic forces in her ner- 
vous system which lasted eight hours. I have, by the force of wdb 
obliged individuals to come to me from places at a distance of 
miles, hastening over the ground at a quick pace. I know that Mr. 
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Thompson has done the same thing, the distance being much greater y 
and he has influenced })ers<)ns to sleej) at two liiindicd jniles. 

“ III Mr. Spurrell’s little book on the Rationale of Mesmerism, a 
fact is recorded of a person being willed to come from Norwich to 
London. 1 do not And it so hard to believe that the spirit of my 
father can, by his will, guide my hand to write sentences, the matter 
of wliich was not only not in my head a second before, but of which 
most often I cjimnot guess the purport, while my ])assive hand is 
guided in the formation of the letters. H you had become a writing 
medium and had communicated as 1 have done with old friends long 
departed from this earth, you would jierforee cease to disbelieve in 
the phenomena, and you would derive enjoyment from the knowledge 
that those who were your attached friends still live, to be developed 
into intelligences even more pure and refined than they were here. 

“■ Who could have been a nobler or a finer character than the late 
Professor Macartney, of the University of Dublin? Tairge in intel- 
lect, he was necessarily free in thought. High in moral qualities, he 
was the most strictly honorable and conscientious man 1 ever inti- 
mately knew, and many a [lupil and many a friend will vouch for his 
generosity and for the warmth of his attachment. His acquirement 
and his industry such is the force of example — give a noble 
tone to iho studies it was his lot to superintend. Is it not a soui'ce 
of ex(]uisite enjoyment to be certain of being able to renew, even by 
the aid of the lintHjfnificd telegraph, one's former affectionate inter- 
course with such a friend? 

I had the misfortune to lose my father fifty-fiva; yeiirs ago. 
Although I was but a child, I have a vivid remembrance of him. \\y 
the natives of Bombay ho was more than respected. Ho was vener- 
ated for his high talents, and for his great goodness. Is it nothing 
to feel that such an intelligence is able to make bis ideas clear to his 
son ? But you will ask, What proof have you of the identities of 
these j)ersf)us?’ This brings mo b) narrate to you tlie events of the 
iirst evening 1 spent in the presence of Mrs. Hayd(;ii. 

‘‘I bad always regarded the class of phenomena relating to ghosts 
and spirits as matter too occult for the ju-esent state of our knowl- 
edge. I had not facts^ enough for any Iiypotluisis but that which 
engaged for them a place among optical ])hantoins con needed in some 
way with the [)oeti(‘al creations of <mr organs of ideality and wonder, 
and my hope and expectations always pointed to tlui direction of 
])hrenology for tlie solution of all the difliculties eonneeded witli the 
subject. As to the rappiugs, 1 bad witnessed enough to be aware 
that those who were not deceiving others were deceiving themselves ; 
and there really exist on our planet a nuir.ber of ])ersons who are 
subject to the double failing of cbaracter. Having been invited by a 
friend to his house in Manchestei’ Square, in order to witness the 
spirit manifestations in the j)resence of Mrs. Hayden, my good friend 
can testify that 1 went expecting to witness the saim^ class of trans- 
])arent absurdities I had previously witnessed with other persons 
described to me as media. I went in any but a credulous frame of 
mind; and liaving, while a gentleman was receiving a long comnnini- 
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cation from his wife whom he had lost under melancholy circum- 
stances of childbed some years ago, watched Mrs. Hayden most atten- 
tively, and with the severest scrutiny, I liiially satisfied myself that 
the raps were not prcjduced by her, for they indicated letters of the 
alphabet, which written down in succession constituted words form- 
ing a deeply interesting letter, couched in tender and touching words, 
respecting the boy to which that eloijuent mother had given birth 
when she departed from this world. If Mrs. Hayden could liave had 
any share in the production of that charming and elegant e])istle, she 
must he a most marvellous woman, for during a good j)art of the time 
that the raps were indicating to the gentleman tlie letters of the com- 
munication 1 was })urposely engaging her in conversation. The gen- 
tleman would not himself point to the alphabet lest liis mind should 
ill auy way interfere with the result; ami therefore he rei[uested the 
lady of the house to point to the letters for him, wdiile her liusband, 
^ seated at another part of the table, wrote down each letter indicated 
by the raps on a piece of jiaper. 

1 was now kindly reiiuested to take my turn at the table, and 
having successively placed myself in various chairs in order that I 
m^ht narrowly watcli Mrs. Hayden in all her proceedings, 1 at last 
seated myself relatively to her in sucli a position as to feel convinced 
that 1 could not he deceived ; and in fact, I was at last obliged to 
conclude that it was weakness or folly to susjiect her of any fraud or 
trickery. 

‘‘There are some [leoph* who think lliemselves uncoiuhionly ch'ver 
and astute when they susficct their neighbors of fraud and d(*liii- 
qiieucy. 11 may be wisdom to he not too soft and credulous, but 
dejiend upon it the statistics of the existence of roguery and knavery 
ill society, and the relative proportions tliey lioar to liouesty, wili iiol 
hear out the proposition (hat it is wis(*r (o susjiect every iiiun to he a 
knav(‘ until you liave proved him to he honest. The world may be 
bad enough iu morals, but unless there were a griiat deal more of 
good than of evil in the ininiari heart — 1 should say in the human 
brain - society would not hold together as it does. 

“•1 know no man who has been hit so hard by tlie villaiiy and 
knavery of his brethren as I have myself been ; and yet, aftributing 
much to tlie iidluenoe of surrounding oircunistanees operating upon 
the had nioreJ organizations it has been my iiiisforLiine to meet willi 
in medical life, I should he sorry to come to tlia conclusion that iiiy 
worst enemies were not to he far more pitied (ban blamed. As for 
Mrs. Hayden, I have so strong a conviction of her perfect honesty, 
tliat 1 marvel at any one who could deliberately accuse her of fraud. 

“In order to obtain an experience of the plienoniciia in the fairest 
manner 1 asked Mrs. Hayden to inform me whether it was requisite 
to think of one particular spirit with whom I wished to converse. 
‘Yes.' ‘ Well, 1 am now thinking of one.' It was the spirit of mv 
father whom I wished to enlighten me. No raps on the table. I 
had anticipated an immediate reply, hut there was for awhile none. 
Mrs. Hayden asked if there was any sjiirit present who knows Di- 
Ashbnnier ? Immediately, close to my elbow, on the table, there were 
two distinct successions of gentle rapping* sounds. 
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“The next question was, "Was the spirit he wished to converse 
with present?’ "No.’ ‘Was there any one present who would 
endeavor to bring it?’- ‘Yes.’ ‘Are the, spirits who rap near Dr. 
Ashburner friends of whom he is thinking*?’ ‘No.’ ‘Will they 
give their names?’ ‘ Yes.’ These replies were signified by rappings 
to questions put, some audibly, some iiientally. 

“ Mrs. Hayden suggested that I sluuild take up the alphabet which 
was printed on a card. I took the card into iny liand and pointed at 
each individual letter with the end of a porcupine quill — my friend, 
Mr. Iloyland, tlic gentleman of the house, kindly undertaking to put 
down on paper for me the letters distinguished by the raps. When 
J arrived at a letter whieli the spirit desired to indicate, a rapping 
took place ; but at all the other letters there was a complete silence. 
In this manner 1 obtained the letters successively Ann IItiury, the 
name of one of the most beautiful and accom])lishcd, as well as pious 
and excellent persons I had ever known. 1 had not seen her since 
1812. She married two years after, and died in 1815. My father 
and most of the members of the family liad been on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with several branches of the Hurry family, and I 
had in youth and childhood known Ann and her cousins as coinp^- 
ions and })layrellows. By the aid. of the telegraphic signals I have 
endeavoured to describe, I conversed for some time with the charm- 
ing companion of my early years. I learned very interesting partic- 
ulars relating to her happy abode in the spirit-world. 

“ My curiosity had been excited by the different sounds produced 
by rapf)ings heard close to those made by my iViond Ann. I asked 
for the name of the spirit they represented. The name which came 
out by the letters indicated on the alphabet was Elizabeth Maurice, 
another companion of the childhood of myself and my brother and 
sister — anotlicr almost angelioi being while on earth, but now with 
her cousin Ann an inhabitant of the third s^iherc in Paradise. The 
authoress of the ‘ Invalid’s Book,’ aiul some other works testifying to 
a pure, gentle, and I’chned taste, conversed with me awhile ; and at 
last a louder and more decided signal' was made to me from the 
middle of the table. The name I obtained by the telegraphic raps 
was that of my father. J asked him to communicate to me the date 
on which he ([uitted this world for the spirit-home, and the raps indi- 
cated ‘7th September, 1798.’ I asked him where the event took 
place, and I obtained the answer ‘ At Bombay.’ T asked his age at 
the time, with many other (questions, the replies to which were all 
quite correct. I kejit u]) mentally a long conversation with him on 
subjects deeply interesting, and it was productive of a communica- 
tion from liim which I subjoin : — 

“ ‘ My dear Sou : I am delighted to have this privilege of com- 
municating with yon, hoping to dis2)el some of those wrong impres- 
sions which now hover around you in regard to this spiritual being. 
Allow a spirit who inhabits one of the higher circles to decide for 
you on a most important subject, to try to remove from your mind 
the doubts which perplex you and to establish in their stead a firm 
faith in the Creator of Heaven and earth. It is He who permits us to 
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make these manifestations, through certain constituted persons, in 
order to impress mankind with the fact that the spirit shall live iu a 
future state, in a more bright and blissful home. What proof can I 
give you of the truth of this? You have only to name it, and it 
shall be granted you from your father, who has ever watched over 
you with the care of an angel. Do not doubt what I now say. 

‘ Your affectionate father. 

“ ‘William Ashbuhner.’ 

“ I am giving you a short narrative of the first part of my course 
of experience of the Spirit Manifestations. It is important not to be 
too diffuse. I am desirous of showing that if the subject be investi- 
gated in a calm and bold frame of mind, there is no danger of the 
bad tendencies which have been so fiercely deprecated. 

“ I cannot express to you the influence on my mind produced by 
the facts, rapped out by alphabetical signals, that my spirit-friends, 
Ann and Elizabeth, knew of their cousins Hannah and Isabella hav- 
ing called a few days before at my house at twelve o’clock, and that 
they knew I was going* from Mr. Hoy land’s house to IT Palace 
Gardens, Kensington. They knew the persons J should see there; 

being asked if they were ac([uainted witli any other persons 
residing in Palace Gardens, Ann replied to me that her cousin, Henry 
Goodeve, lived at No. 2 — a house he had not long before purchased. 

“If these be not facts demonstrative of a future state of existence, 
in which friends of former days are now cogniztint of the events 
occurring here, T do not know \vhat will be sullicient to force your 
mind to a conviction. But these are only a small j)art of the numer 
ous proofs I have had of the identity of 2)crsons witli whom 1 had 
been acquainted years ago. I have in subse(pient seances had many 
opportunities of holding intercourse with a score of other persons 
now in the upjjcr magnetic regions of sj)ace sui rounding this earth — 
intelligences, some of \^hom were friends here, and some of whom 
were individuals of whom 1 had been desired to learn facts that 
turned out to be marvellously true.*' 


Cljc lltoitiau Catijoljc 

It is a sad and solemn truth which has been torced under oiir ob- 
servation by the erection of the Bruno statue. The fact that the 
Catholic Cliiireh in Europe regards the erection of the statue as a 
crime, and holds that the burning of Bruno was right, shows that 
they would gladly repeat the eriiiie if they had the power, and that 
the very fire of hell still smoulders under the ruins of the prostrate 
Papal power. If this be so, they have hut scanty right to toleration, 
as they are most dangerous enemies to Republican principles. 

The London Standard., speaking of^tliis matter, says one would have 
thought that even the Ultramontane world would not have been 
anxious to assume inherited responsibility for that atrocious and re- 
volting crime, but would liave had the good sense to keep its peace, 
while the friends of liberty of thought were commemorating an event 
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which is one of the darkest blots on the reputation of the lioinaii 
Church. But with a candor that is astounding, tlie Pope retrospect- 
ively justifies the barbarous burning of a great tliinker for his opin- 
ions, because they were not tlie opinions of the Papacy. Even the 
Roman Catholic Union of Creat Britain, witlithe Duke of Norfolk at 
its head, deems it its duty to clamor against wliat the rest of mankind 
regard as a tardy and imperfect act of repai’ation. lie was burnt for 
heretical opinions ; and the world is divided into those who regret 
and execrate the deed, and those who approve and exult in it. Tliere 
is no shirking the obvious conclusion. Tlie Pope and tliose who agree 
with him, consider Giordano Bruno had Ins deserts. 'Die legitimate 
inference is that if they liad the power, they would again pile up the 
faggots, and thrust in the torch.” 

Archbisho]) Corrigan of New York, in his pastoral letter of Sept- 
ember 1st, follows the lead of the Pope, and asserts his right to polit- 
ical power, regardless of the wishes of Italians ; denounces Victor 
Hugo and Renan for their admiration of Bruno, and denounces Bruno 
himself, whom a Catholic Bishop in England not only slanders, but 
says that he justly suffered death for his crimes. There is an unprin- 
cipled sophistry and dogmatism in these oflicial letters which shows 
the utter rottenness of ecclesiasticism. 

The Free-thinker’s Magazine for September (published at Buffalo) 
is chiefly devoted to Bruno, and it would be well to have a statue of 
Rriino erected in every American city. 

Pove’s Attitude is officially the attitude of the Catholic 
(,'hnrch. Ffis allocution on account of the Bruno monument, which 
is read in all (■atholic churches, speaks of the erection of that monu- 
ment as a crinu’^ a (jreat hfavu/^ a x?oy>u.v.s///// (inihfrltif. But he does 
not acknowledge tlie burning of Bruno as a crime or as wrong in any 
(legi(‘e. Oh, no! — he was "^judicially convi(!ted of heresy, and a. 
rebel to the church.” So is the majority of the civilized world, and* 
if that was siilficient reason for burning Bruno, it is a sutficient 
reason for making war on all heretical nations. The’ concourse to 
honor Bruno he calls a ‘‘criminal demonstration,’' in which ‘"was ex- 
alted that absolute, //vcf/em of thoKff/it which is the fruitful mother of 
all had doctrines, and that unsettles the foundations of all law and 
ot all civil society, as well as of (’hristian morality.*’ ddius he con- 
siders that law, civil society, and Christian morality re(|nire freedom 
oi thought to be suppressed. 

Fie complains that even heresy lias been “consecrated with im[)unity 
by statutes.” All this he denounces as ‘"baseness” and “sacrelig- 
ious crime,” which he denounces “with grief and indignation." Fie 
Dives over the “fatal designs” and “ audacity of these abandoned 
men, which drives them to every sort of crime.” 

He appeals to God and the great Virgin and the Ajjostics l*eter 
and Paul for help, but cannot realize that his God being omnipotent,, 
whatever occurs must be the Divine will, to which he should not 
object: lie urges all priests to expound and declare “all the ini- 
quity and all the perfidy” against which he is contending. 

Evidently the papal church is the greatest existing enemy of 
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liberty and should not be tolerated in withdrawing any cliildreii 
from the public schools, for the purpose of perpetuating its mental 
despotism and delusion. 

The language of Catholic prelates on this subject, ex})ressing no 
regret for the crime, but horror and hatred for the action of the Itab 
ian people, embodies a suppressed anger, reminding us of the growl 
of a caged tiger, and leaving no doubt of what they would do if they 
had the power. We must see that the tiger is kept in his cage. The 
character of the Catholic party is not concealed. The CatlioVc World 
says : We are |)urely and simply Catholic, and profess an unreserved 
allegiance to the church, wliich takes precedence of, and gives the 
rule to, our allegiance to the state.'’ If the Pope should oi’der the 
destruction of republican government, which he would gladly do if 
he dared, his priests would obey him. 

“The Faiths, Facts, and Frauds of Relic. rous History — by 
Phnma Mardinge Britten.” This is a little book of 128 })ages, showing 
the usual ability of its distinguished author, wliich Wm. Jlowitt calls 
a “ wonderful book,” but you may rejoice that it was not written 
200 years ago. Both you and your book would have been food for 
the ilaines.” In tins work she ])veseuts the ideas supjiorted by such 
authors as Cerald Massey, Volncy, Dupuis, Higgins, Sir Wm. Jones, 
Maurice, Colebrook, Baillie, and others, thongii the work is too small 
to admit of move than a mere outline. 

The leading idea is that all ancient religions had an astronomical 
origin, not excepting Christianity, which she regards as borrowed 
from othei’ ancient religions, which it closely rcseinhles. Tiiey all 
have, in addition to their astronomical features and names, divine in- 
carnations or Avatars of a wildly legendary and miraculous nature. 

She concludes that “Cod lives and reigns, although the mythical 
foi'ms of ten thousand Cod-men slionld vanish into tln^ airy realms ol 
allegory and imagination. The facts of iminoitalitv can never be 
disproved, although the Avatars on whom a superstitions faith lias 
built up their only proofs resolve themselves into solar tire, and tlieir 
histories merge into sun and star beams.” “The truths of religion 
were born before ecclesiasticism and will sni’vive its wreck, diie 
ruins of faiths men dc})lore, do not affect the princijde of natural, 
heaven-born primordial religion, and were every form of faith now 
prevailing blotted out from the earth one minute, the next would 
see created man worshij>[)ing his creative Fatlier, Cod, following the 
beckoning bands of immortal. friends with the confident assiiranco ul 
iheir own immortality, and listening to the pleadings of the impor- 
tunate witness for good and evil within, tlicir conscience, with tlie 
acknowledgment that they were responsible beings and must create 
by tlieir deeds their heaven or hell hereafter!” 

The grand historical questions presented by Mrs. Britten and lier 
predecessors are beyond the sphere of my investigation for the want 
of time, and therefore 1 can give no opinion. But it is appaieiit 
primafarie that among all ancient races there prevailed systems of 
religion, having a most wonderful likeness to each other, even in ihn 
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western world which these writers have not explored. The ancient 
religions of Mexico furnish even stronger evidence than India and 
Egypt of the imineniorial existence of religions all over the world of 
which Christianity bears the coininon family likeness. 

Nevertheless 1 am not disposed for such reasons ' to discard the 
liistorical character of the Jhble, which is sanctioned by profound 
scliolarsliip, or to doubt the real existence of the thunders of Chris- 
tianity. Jesus, Mary, and the Apostles are to me historical ])orson- 
ages, however imperfect our history, and the evidences of Psychom- 
etry and mediumship removt^ all doubt. 

Moreover, J am well assured of tlieir existence to-day and their 
active partici 2 )ation in modern progress iuid elevation, so far as man- 
kind are accessible to their ifdluence. 

Moumontsm. — Tlie ollicial statistics leail at the last Moriuoii 
Conference in Salt Lake City show that “ the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints ” has now twelve apostles, seventy ])atriarchs, 
3,011) high priests, 11,805 ciders, 2,069 priests, 2,292 teachers, 11,610 
deacons, 81,899 families, 119,915 otlicers and members, and 49,303 
children under eight years of age, a total Mormon population of 
153,911. The number of marriages lor the six mouths ended April 
6, 1889, was 530; number of birtlis, 2754; new members baptized, 
488; excoimnunications, 113. 

The ItATiuNAL Teaciiinij of Jesus. -Our old frieml Judge 
Poston, of Kentucky, contributes to the Buffer Wnjj a very judicious 
article on this subject, showing that the religion of Jesus and his 
brother Jauujs was jnirely a system of benevolence and reverence, 
widely different from the orthodox dogmas of the churcli, whicli 
r(‘st mainly on the teachings of Paul. Alas I the inspired Jewish re- 
former has never had a jaunianent church organization to follow in 
his footsteps. 

(hiUHCir Tithes in Wales. — The Welsh, being mostly Noncon- 
formists, are very luxstihi to the collection of tithes for the English 
cliurch establishment. The clergy appealed to Parliament for assis- 
tance in these collections. But even the Tory Parliament was 
alraid to give them any aid. 

Clerical Buffcjonerv. - -Some of the reverend Sam Jones's })ul- 
pit gems are these. “ 1 can ])Ut one hundred of these little infidels 
in my vest pocket and never know they are there, except 1 felt for 
my toothpick. A high license preacher won’t be in hell ten minutes 
before the devil will have him saddled and bridled, riding him 
around and exhibiting him as a curiosity. If any one here don’t 
believe what 1 say, and will tell me so to my face, I will give him a 
hat and some dentist a job of replacing his teeth, from the wisdom 
tooth down. A preacher who does not hold family prayer ain't lit 
to be iiastor of a litter of ])ups.'’ 

“Kingdom of the Unselfish.’' — The author, Mr. Peck, writes 
to the Journal as follows: — 

“ 1 have no doubt you intended to be entirely just in the short 
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notice of my Kingdom of the Unselfish, given in the October 
number of the ‘Journal,’ and was unjust in the last two sentences 
only from lack of time to examine it thoroughly. By looking care- 
fully at page 489 you will see that I did not ignore or avoid the 
facts of ‘s[)iritual science,’ tliat I admitted the proof of some sort 
of spiritual existence, and even defended that kind of evidence 
against those who had really ignored the best part of it. I only 
treated the existing knowledge of the spirit world as too imperfect 
to be considered science ; and then, leaving this, with all the old 
considerations, went on to show the bearing of the ‘ intuition argu- 
ment'’ in connection with the idea of a greatly extended life-period 
in our j)rcsent, material world ; this being the only purpose of the 
chapter on Immortality. — Uespectfully, 

Elizabeth, N. J., Oct. 9. John Lord Peck.’' 

By G. B. Sterhins. 

Our, day is marked by the discussion of vital questions in their 
bearing on the people’s welfare and higher daily life. This discus- 
sion reaches down to our thoughts of the lit order of things. Evolu- 
tion means the upward tendency of the world of matter and of mind, 
the ri])ening of a liner civilization, the coming of more justice and 
fraternity. This is hopeful. Tliat we should all be clear and coio 
sistenfc is not to be expected. One of the strange inconsistencies is 
a s])irit of gloomy pessimism manifested sometimes by tliose who 
profess to believe in iiiiman ]mogrcss. Talk of evolution and they 
grow enthusiastic, but speak of the relations of capital and labor, 
and the actual condition and prospects of the toiling multitude, and 
at onco they change to a minor key, talk of the- tyranny ot capital 
as growing worse, declare that while the rich arc growing richer the 
poor are growing pooler, and mourn the evil and hopeless tendencies 
of onr (uvilizatioi], es])ecially in its industrial and financial aspects. 

If this were conlined to a few theorists it would he of small mo- 
ment, but it embitters the lives of millions, puts liate and jealousy 
where mutual conlidence sliould rule, antagonizes tliose whose in- 
terests are re.dly the same, and breeds despair, wliich ripens into dis- 
cord and violence. Not blind pessimism but rational optimism is 
our need. Wrongs enougli are to be righted, but for Avisdom and 
strengtli in such noble work we need to realize the steady gain <d 
good, the fact tliat our age, with all its faults, is tlie best of all the 
ages, our modern civilization the best the world has ever seen. 'Iho 
lot of the people is better, the reward of the laborer is greater, the 
evils of monopoly and the tyranny of wealth and power less than in 
“ the good old times.” 

The vast increase of productive pOAver by lunv inventions, and the 
great increase of gold and silver in the last half century, have given 
a stimulus to enterprise and added vastly to the wealth of the civil- 
ized Avorld. All industrial operations are conducted on a large scale: 
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c()in])anies of thousands in great mills instead of the half dozen ap- 
prentices in little shops; millions of money massed to carry on these 
great ailairs instead of the few luindreds or tllr()usands in the smaller 
enterprises of the past. Both good and ill come vith these changes, 
but the pessimist sees only the ill, through the lurid haze of his dis- 
temj)ered fancy. The great error, which lies at the foundation of 
many gravoi mistakes, is that the inevitable tendency and result, 
under our wage system, (»f splendid meclianism, large wealth, and ex- 
tended enterprise is to make the poor [)oorer. The facts of the 
world’s history eontra<licl this error. Amidst tbe sad ri'cord of 
tyranny and wrong we can see that "‘•the people's step grows quicker, 
stronger,” and that the strength of that upward march is greatest, 
not among poor nations, but where national wealth is greatest and 
industry most skilfully managed on a large scale. 

Four eminent Amei icans may be cited, men who have given much 
study to economic questions: the late Henry C. Carey, and Hon. \V. 
1). Kelley, of IMiiladel])hia, David A. Wells, and Prof. W. (j. Sumner, 
of New Haven. They all say that the tendency of things in -our 
country is to a better condition for the w^age worker, and the two 
last named started with a dilTerent opinion which careful looking at 
facts Jjas changed. The two first are Piotoctionists, the two last 
Free "J’raders, and their unity of opinion is above all dilhirence of 
theory on other matters. 

A few facts may hcl[) to show tlieir opinion to be correct. 

In the six New England States, and in New York, New Jersey, and 
('alifornia, the deposits in Savings Banks in 1881 were *15787,000,000, 
an increase of >5745,000,000 since 1860, this increases in the years 
when maehiiicry was most perfected and most great mills built. In 
1«S8G the deposits in Massachusetts Savings Banks were 151190,000,000, 
with 900,000 depositors. In my native town, Springfield, Mass., the 
total deposits were 1514,000,000 in 1888, averaging »^470 to each of 
the 30,000 dejiositors, in a city of 40,000 jieoplc, with thousands of 
workers in mills and factories. Manifestly the ]) 0 ()r arc not growing 
poorer with this large gain in savings, it being estimated that two 
thirds of such bank deposits come from the employed who are not 
capitalists. 

By the census of 1880 we iind that the average daily wages of our 
great national industrial army, all over tlie land, were 20 [ler cent, 
higher at that date than in 1800. 

Edward Atkinson and 11. V. Poor, competent statisticians, give 
facts to show that wliile wages have risen food and clothing have 
grown cheaper. 

Hon.Tleiiry Wilson, former U. S. senator, told with graphic power 
of his experience working on a New Hampshire farm when a young 
man, from daylight to dark, for six dollars a month, and of the best 
mowers and reapers being paid fifty to seventy-five cents a day, and 
capable gills in that farmhouse kitchen toiling late and early for a 
dollar a week. At a late visit t# the same old farm he found harvest 
hands paid two dollars a day and the girls two dollars and fifty cents 
a week. 
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1 once talked with a pioneer farmer in Ohio who told of hauling a 
load of wheat in an ox-cart forty miles to Cleveland, carrying hln 
food, put up by the good wife in a tin j)ail, sleeping in liis cart, buy- 
ing a barrel of salt for five dollars, and reaching home with about 
two dollars besides the salt. 

His son, on the same farm, can bring home a barrel of better salt 
from the village store in two liours, costing him one dollar and fifty 
cents, or the })rice of less than two bushels of wheat. In 181(i a 
bushel of wheat bought a yard of calico; in 1888, ten to fifteen 
yards. 

In the matter of farm mortgages pessimism runs riot. A late 
newsjiaper statement of such mortgages in several Western States 
has had wide circulation. 

The total amount of alleged farm mortgages in Michigan was 
made more than the value of the farms ! By sending to our State 
Land Ofiice, I found the true total less than one fifth the total low 
farm valuation, and in other States the errors were equally gross. 

If on. »I. IL Dodge^ statistician of tlie Agricultural Department at 
Wasliington, states the aveiagc pay of farm workmen in 1884 at 
$12.50 a month, and in 1834 at $9.00, — an increase of 37 per cent., 
and the wages highest where there were most wealth and machinery, 
lowest where there were least. 

Some twenty years ago, of tlie 781 housekeepers employed in the 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 227 owned the houses they occupied. 

But enough, altliougli volumes of like faets can be given. 

(k)ntrast witli them these wild and reekless assertions of Hugh O. 
Pentecost, a sam})le of too many like utterances. Such words are 
like the dragon's teeth in the old (hcek story, sown on peaceful soil 
but which s])rung u]) a host of armed men eager for bloody strife, 
Mr. Pentecost says: - ’ 

‘"What the mo]io])(jly of luiid began the iiioTio])oly of machinery 
has finished. I'hc machine, owned by the ea])italist, gave the las 
blow to the laborer’s freedom. 

“So low lias tlie landless and toolless man fallen tliat work seems 
to him now the greatest boon in life. The meanest and liardest 
drudgery is welcome as a blessing. And with nuiltitiulos of men fall- 
ing over eac^li otlier in tlie struggle for tlie ()[)portnnity of working 
there is no downward limit to which wages may not be })usl:ed excejit 
that beyond which they cannot go and maintain the worker. 

“And when the industrial training schools make all workmen skil- 
ful, tlien what wc now call skilled workmen will bo as poorly paid as 
the rest. The <->nly point is, liow little (.^in the laborer live on ? 
When that is decided you will know what wages will be. Anytliing, 
therefore, whicfii tends to reduce the price of living tends to reduce 
wages.’’ 

No comment can make these assertions more absurd, yet it may be 
mentioned that wages in North Carolina, where the “monopoly el 
machinery ” is luirdly known, average less than half those in Massa- 
chusetts, where that “ monopoly ” has great power. 

Look for a moment at other Ijirids. In “nierrie England,” fiOO 
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years ago, the law fixed the maximum wages of reapers, carpenters, 
and masons at three pence a day, or about twenty-five cents. In 
Prussia there has been a large increase in the use of cloth and meat 
for the last century. In France the wages of agricultural families 
averaged 135 francs a year in 1700; in 1788, 101 francs; in 1810, 500 
francs. 

Poor enough to-day, but a great gain from the days of that 
Grmidft Monarqve Louis XIV., when a nobleman wrote his friend; 
“ At the inonieiit 1 write, in tlie midst of peace, witli a promise of a 
decent harvest, men die around me like flies, and are obliged by 
poverty to eat grass.” 

Great burthens are imposed on the people by monarchy ami titled 
aristocracy in the Old World, yet still there is gain even there. 

Suppose our government should propose to grant some man, or 
some^favoi ed company, the monopoly of trade in wool or wheat, or 
of commerce with Prance or England, a cry of indignation would 
go up from all parties and sections and the promoters of jthese 
schemes would be blasted as with live lightning. 

Yet we need only go back a few centuries to lind such grants 
common in England. 

The history of the British East India Company shows enormous 
gains of monopolistic wealth, greater in proportioji to the then wealth 
of the world than any like modern gains, and an awful cruelty to- 
ward the poor Hindoos, that cost millions of lives sacrificed to the 
(lemon of greed. 

1 have kept close to the one aim and purpose of showing the folly 
and mischief, as well as the inconsistency, of this blind pessimism, 
for tlie royal road to a better future must be lighted by hope and 
nut made dim and confusing by gloom and despair. 

What chang(\s in economic and industrial life shall come it is not 
for me Lj say, but out of wise discussion good must grow, and for 
sindi discussion wc must see the world’s gain, that we may better ex- 
{)osc the wrong and put the riglit in its place. 

'J'ouching social and industrial reforms proposed and discussed, the 
suggestion may well be made that they are largely theoretical, with 
but little test of long experience. It is easy and well to theorize, 
hut practice is the test. 

So far as prolit-sharing and co-operation liave been tried they have 
succeeded only with large executive ability combined with wise phil- 
anthropy on the part of owners and managers, and su])erior char- 
iuder oil that of workmen. When these have not been marked, and 
far above the average, sinfti ex})eriments have failed. 

The management of city affairs, roads, public buildings, etc., by 
corporation officials has been far more costly and wasteful than pri- 
vate management of like matters. 

The Erie Canal, for the long years in which it was owned and 
managed by the State of New York, lias cost far more than any like 
business not under governmeiit management, and has been a fruitful 
cause of political corruption. 

Ill Iliiidostau the British government iiatioiializes the land, and 
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eollecls taxes amounting to 05,000,000 yearly from 120,000,000 
acres which is cultivated, — that land tax being over ten per cent, of 
the total product of the land, the most fearful burtlien of taxation 
imposed on any ])eo[)le in the world. The value of the crops is only 
v^even dollars per acre. 

Plainly eiiougli, a far higher standard of ca})aeity, integrity, and 
fraternity is mjcded to make any of these theories succeed. In look- 
ing for the world's advance by organized plans and line theories we 
loo much forget individual culture and elevation, without whiclj all 
extcijjal devices are worse than useless. What help, foi- instance, 
can lab»)r unions give to working men, so long as their members 
s})end millions for liquor and tobacco? 


Itontion ^oijeirtp anb SDockssttriftc. 

dhiE peaceful management and linal success of the great strike of 
doe.k-laborers in J.oiKhm is due to the powerful and skilful inanagc- 
ment of their leader Jhirns, aided by the friendly olliccs of Cardinal 
Manning, and some assistance from the Mayor and Bishop d’emple. 
A ca[)ital letter on this subject from Margaret Sullivan has been 
published in the “Sun,'' from which the following is quoted: — 

^‘The London dcxjker is the lowest item in metropolitan humanity. 
Three months ago no ofticial of the dock companies esteemed liiiu 
above the rats with wliich be has liabitually, and until now inicoin- 
idainingly, associated. The docks of England stand for her material 
strength as rcjueseiitatively as her throne and Parliament for the sta- 
bility of her political form. The dry docks at l^i verpool gi ve the A mcr- 
icaii a clearer and broader sense of the maritime supremacy of (Jreat 
Britain than a volume of statistics' can. The docks in London with 
e(iual force bespeak the colossal scope of her trade. The men who 
operate them have hitherto been the most shiftless, the most degraded, 
•and tlie most oppressed laborers known to the wcaltliiest of corpora- 
tions. civic and commercial. That the London docker should organize ; 
that he should develop into a man ; that he should prove to have eyes, 
liands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, laissions ; " that he- 
should ask a penny an hour more for his labor, and eoujde with that 
request a pvoj)osal for a minimum of hours, is the most astonishing 
Incident that has affrighted London since the plague. 

Jts impressiveness is largely due to its resemblance to the plague. 
For the docker is no hmger a wharf rat. lie is not only a man, but 
he is brothered in his sudden elevation by almost the entire body of 
wage laborers who are free of trades’ union restraint in his behalf. 

It was the boast of her Majesty's half centenary that the population 
of the United Kingdom had increased 42 per cent. ; that its wealth 
had increased 124 per cent., three times the increase of population. 
The cost of the army and navy had doubled, and expenditure for gov- 
eminent had more than doubled per inhabitant. But the records of the 
])olice courts show that in twenty-five years convictions for drunken- 
ness increased 60 per cent. ; and the while it is easy to demonstrate 
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that the class denoininated “aflluent” by the statistician has in-* 
creased in number, it is in the EuvSt End of London that life upon 
25 cents a day for an entire family gives tlie sentence of condemna- 
tion to all these auspicious figures. London to-day is worse off than 
London when Victoria ascended the throne. 

TJiere are a quarter of a million of human beings dwelling in the 
liovel that may be imagined from the scant inventory any one can 
make in Whitechapel. The death-rate in that section is 53 in a 
thousand. In the West End it is 14 in a thousand. In the East 
End one in every live dies in a jmblic institution. In one part of 
tlie East End the death-rate has been 70 in a thousand. Yet Lon- 
don is well sewered. The enormous mortality is due to hunger, vice, 
and overcrowding. The deafh-rate in the Chtyof Mexico, which has 
jio sewerage, is only 72. 

What the East End is to London the docker has hitherto been to 
London labor. He was \)elow anybody's consideration. His fellow-, 
workmen scarcely aece[)tcd him on terms of equality. He received 
fourpenco or livepence per hour. He was lucky if lie liad two days’ 
work of three liours in the week, (hmceive a total of twenty-five 
diousand men supporting themselves and families, ])ayiug rent, buying 
food and clothing, and meeling the inevitable necessities of existence 
u])on less than a dollar each a week. The fact seems incredible. It 
js a,l)Solutely true. 

When the men went out from the East and West India Docks they 
numbered 2,500. It was as amazing to London as if the Queen had 
abdicated. A London docker asserting rights was as audacious as 
human impudence could find nerve to be. The companies sneered 
at the incident. A touch of hunger would bring them back. Be- 
fore tlie first shock of incredulity had worn off the strikers were joined 
by the men of the Surrey (k>mmercial Docks, the London, the Til- 
bury, and the Millwall. There was forthwith ah intimation to the 
Home Office that soldiery would be required to put these galley slaves 
back to their chains. The Home Office is not as reckless as it used 
to be, hurling regiments upon unarmed people breaking no law; and 
before the companies could get an answer to their demand London 
was aghast at the spectacle of a hundred thousand men on strike and 
resolutely banded together for weal or woe. The dex^kers asked lit- 
tle. Sixpence an hour and a nuninium of four hours work per day, 
that is, fifty cents a day for a man and his family, and at the best 
only a few days’ work in the week. They ask eightpence an hour 
for contract work and a shilling for overtime. 

Meanwhile the poverty of London receives daily increment from 
agricultural Eng and. The land is going out of use. One can travel 
many miles without finding a furrow or a crop, even in counties where 
formerly the tillage was universal. When the Queen mounted the 
throne the grain production was thirteen bushels per inhabitant. 
iN'Owit is eight. Rents have risen, while the area under cultivation 
has diminished. The young men who ought to be farming crowd 
into London and increase the pressure for subsistence in the stratum 
where already it is most excessive. They are without trades or edu- 
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cation or skill of any kind. They must be laborers and the docks 
are their first resort. Tims the supply being continually augmented, 
wages are kept down ; and if the present combination of the dockers 
with their affiliated working brethren falls to pieces, the condition of 
the docker will be worse hereafter, for the companies will have no 
difficulty getting unorganized, raw, but strong hands. The law of self- 
preservation will operate as relentlessly against the dockers as against 
the farmers sons. There is only a certain amount of work, and the 
companies will resort to every means to break up the federation and 
get rid of the dockers who have participated in it. They can easily 
fill all tlie strikers’ places in time with Italians, (iermans, and Welsh. 

One of the relieving gleains upon the ooze of slime that const itutes 
the social aspect of East End London and the dockers’ levolt is the 
pjirt that Cardinal Manning and Bisliop Tenijde have had in endeav- 
oring to settle it. Tlieirs has not been the brass-band i-eniedy. Th 
Cardinal is well known in the haunts of Londoji want, (iannt, su])ple, 
majestic, an Englishman in everything that makes tiie name liohle, 
he spends less time in tJje drawing rooms of the aristocracy than iii 
the hovels and luuinls of the toilers. He is better known in every 
part oi London than Mr. Chidstonc himself. He has planted churches 
in these 2)reeincts; he sends sisters into them to o])cii free schools, 
look into the hovels with kind fa(!es, and bring something more than 
words to the mothers. His efforts and those of the Anglican Bisho]^ 
Temple are better (ialcnlated than either legislation or })hilos()j)hy to 
make the East End Ixdieve that the Christian (lod is not a myth or a 
monster. At ju’esciit the East End knows very little about Him, e\ 
ceptthat He is the Heity of the West End. 

AfAUGAnKT E. SumAVAN. 

female ^l)pj(ieian^ in 

The Overland Mail says, “ 1ji India lady doctors are now familiar to 
us, and although at iijst tiiey may have been sonunvliat ridiculed by 
those wlio could not appreciate their value, they are fast inaking 
their presence felt for good, in almost every corner of the land. So 
far as the native women of this country are concerned, it is gratify- 
ing to note that their success in all branches of college education is 
progressing t o the entire satisfaction of the professors. Not only have 
they proved themselves to be generally well fitted for the arduous 
duties attendant upon medical studies, but tliey have, in some cases, 
succeeded beyond all ordinary expectations. 

Bombay, Madras, the North-west Provinces, and the Jhinjaub, all 
return flattering reports on the subject, and when we say that a class 
of female students can average over seven hundred marks out of one 
thousand in a surgical examination, as we liear has recently been the 
case, little can be said against their power of skill and aptitude for 
gaining knowledge in one of the most important branches of the 
medical profession. Indeed, it appears not unlikely that women in 
India may prove themselves by no means inferior to men inmost brun- 
ches of the practice of medicine, if the progress made by native fe- 
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inaies in hospital work may be taken as a eviterion. In many cases 
they have proved themselves superior to male students in college ox-' 
aminations, and in no way behind them in application, [)ower of 
reasoning, and resource/' 

This is what India needs — the redemption of her women. In this 
movement the Tlieoso[)hic Society, it led by its Founder, Olcott, will 
be an ini[)ortant aid. 

OcTDOoii Spouts fou (iIRLs. — Kthol, tlaughter of Sir Morell 
Miickenzie, who treated the (Tcrman Kmi)eror, says in a recent 
essay : “ Has it ever struck you that the girls oF this generation are 

far taller than those of the last?" How frecpiently this remark 
falls U[)on our ears, and, glancing round, we see paterfamilias turning 
witli pride from his wife, who twcmty years ago was above the 
average height, thougli she now has taken ti» (.‘onspicuously high 
heels to avoid being looked down upon by *"the girls,” to his tall, 
slight, well-made daughters, glowing with health and energy. 'The 
scene is changed, and we have bei‘.onie as enthusiastic sportsmen as 
()Ui‘ brothers and our cousins and our uncles. We ride, hunt, swim, 
lish, row, [)lay lawn tennis ami cricket v/ith the keenness of connois- 
seurs, and I have even heard it whis[)cred that at a large school in 
the IMortli the boarders, equi])p(ai in suitable costumes, have tierce 
contentions at football. Only this season, at the nuirriag(^ between 
ihe Hon. Tlu)mas lhassoy and Lady Idina .Neville, the bridesmaids 
wer(^ arrayed in serge gowns, with loose skirts and tla^ colors of the 
cricket club which tlu‘ bride had so often c.at)tained with success ; 
and marriage does not seem to have interfered with Lady Idina’e 
tIcYotion to tile national game. The ladies who every year [)lay for 
the lawn tennis cliampionshi[) give up several liours a day to tliis 
particmiar form of exor(dse, for wrists have to be strengthened and 
judgment made true, besides strict training being of necessity main- 
tained. There are villages witliont nuinbei* where eager partisans 
declare that sqnire/s danghter " would have no trouble in holding 
her own against any lady in Kngland. The banks of the d'lianiesare 
crowded with ladies ({uiteas persevering in tlieir own pet jiastime as 
Hie cricketers are in tlieirs. 'Hiey excel in punting, rowing, sculling, 
(‘Uiiociiig, and even gondolicring, and, not content with the practice, 
they watch with interest in the daily papers the a(*.coiinls of every 
a([uatic feat. With all these forms of exercise, which arc daily gain- 
ing ground, we ought to become a far healthier race. At any rate 
the free outdoor existence which we spend in the autumn makes it 
easier for ns to endure the ceaseless round of gayety in the season.” 

Haunaud (Jdllkgf, ill New York, which luis been opened for 
women, holds tlie same relation to Columbia College tliat the Annex 
does to Harvard. 

Kissing. — Judge Quinton has in his possession the following law 
and law ease taken from the records of the New Haven colony in 
lb69 ; wliicli is strange reading in these times. The statute says : — 

''Whosoever shall inveigle or draw the affections of any maide or 
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iiiakle servant eitlier to liiniself or others, without first gaining con- 
sent of her parents, shall ])ay to the plantation for the first offeiici' 
forty shillings ; tlie second, c£4; for the third, shall be imprisoned 
or corporeously punished.” 

Linder the foregoing law, at court held in May, IBGO, Jabobclli 
Murlin and Sarah Tuttle were prosecuted “for sitting on a chestle 
together, his arm around her waiste, and lier arms u])oii Ins sliould( 3 r 
or about Ins neck, aiid continuing in that sinful postui’o about half 
an hour, in which tyme he kysscd her and slie kyssed him, or tliev 
kyssed one another, as ye witness iostilied.” — Brtier Wai/. 

Fatluues in MATiUAroNY. — The Fhilatldphia ThneH says that 
city lias a society of abused husbands, "'Tlie Order of the Mystic ( di- 
cle,” who have combined to assist each other in getting relief from 
tlieir domestic troubles. 

SiTFFiouiNd Minkus. — Notwithstanding the large amount s(*nt in 
charity, the miners of Spring Valley, Illinois, are still suffering 
greatly. Sucdi tliing*s will occur when men know only one oceii[)a- 
tion and that is overdone. 

John Brij/s 'S5<k000,000. — dVo Knglisli syndicati's, headed hy 
the Lord Mayin- of London ami Sir Henry Isaacs, liave been invest* 
ing lifty millions of dollars in Americ.an [irojierly. Breweries, tlour- 
ing mills, and grain elevators are their chief purchases, locatc<l in 
Minneapolis, (Ihicngo, and the East. 

TheolocU'AL I)p:lusions. -'riie Second Advent delusion is 
booming all over the United States. At the camp-meeting in Sjiott* 
sylvania do., Virginia, oji tlie 22nd of October, it is said: “Those 
gathered tliero predict tliat the world will come to an end to- 
morrow night, and if not to-night, certainly before the end of the 
month. A number of farmers iiave left their homes, turned their 
stock out on the commons, and are living at tlie Adventist camp. 
Otliers refuse to work, and only go hojiie at night. Many have not 
sown their fall wheat on this aceount, and say they will not i)ut a 
single grain of seed in the ground, as the Lord is certainly coming 
this year. About fifty persons are living at cam]), waiting ])atiently 
and confidently for the end of the world.” 

Consistent j|TO the End. — Mrs. Eddy, who is more uniformly 
and thoroughly absurd than any writer who ever obtained a res])ec- 
table number of readers, makes her exit in her usual absurd way, by 
announcing that she is compelled to give up teachnig her '' Cln istian 
Science,” because she has too marijf pupih^ therefore she closes lier 
school! ! 

"TtJe * Amende Honouable. — The free criticism of Oriental 
Theosophy in wliich I have indulged, provoked a very foolish ami 
discourteous reply in the TheosopJmf^ to which I sent an appropriate 
rejoinder, which was published by Col. Olcott, with the tbllowing 
remarks : — 

“ A friendship which dates back to the year 1852 makes Professor 
Buchanan and myself understand each other too well to require any 
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fresh proofs of mutual coulitlencc and respect. lie is one of the 
t^reatest men of our times, and however misunderstood lie may be by 
his eonlcinporai’ies, posterity will certainly do liis character full 
justice. As to the article in the ThroHophii^t to whicli he takes excep- 
tion, lie will kindly observe that 1 have just returned from Japan 
and Ceylon, and that during my absence the magazine has been 
edited by one who is as yet somewhat inexperienced in tlie /vVe of 
theoso])hical editorship. He has not got me into as many 

rows as Mark Twain did his Kditorial Chief, but he may in time ! 
Meanwhile, my dear old Ohio friend has had his innings. — 11. S. O.' 


€ibil =§>0^1110 Reform 

Is an important measure of social progress which is really sustained 
neither by Dmiioeratic nor licpublican parties but by a powerful minor- 
ity of patriotic eiliztms who have forced tlu^ two parties to take ad- 
vanced ground. The advanced position of the Democratic party i.s 
due to the lucky nomination of President ( 'leveland, and the advanced 
|)t>sition of the otlnu- j^arty is due to rivalry against the I)eim)crats and 
tln^ belief that it would help in the election. 

Idle elocjncnt and statesmanlike Oku. Wiliuam (hums, as presi- 
dent of the National Civil Service Reform League, discussed this niat- 
1 ( 0 ’ vigorously at its meihing in Philadelphia, and notwithstanding his 
own Re})ul)lican a filiation was severe in arraigning the Rejiublican 
party, hdie Democratic [)arty was originally no better than tlit* Re- 
jUibJican on this (juestion, its advanced position lieing due to the 
iiioi'al courage of (Uevcland. Mr. Curtis said : - - 

h’lie j)romises of tlic successful jiarty last veai' wei'e as ardent as 
'hey wert^ <h‘tailed and absolute. They left nothing uin!Xj)ressed. 
To the ardor of the ])hitforiu the ])rotesta,tions of the l*resid(nit, as a 
candidate, titly and fully ri‘S[)oiidcd. Ih^ declared that it would be 
liis sliieer(‘ piiipose, if elecUsh toadvanee refurin. lit' said that fitness, 
and m»t [aii-ly st'rvit'e, sluudd be the essential tt\st in apjiointnnml, tiiat 
fidelity and eflitiitmcv' slitiiild be tin* only sure temin^ of oflice, and 
that only tlui interest of the judilie service sliould sngg«^st rt'inovals 
Irom oflice. 

Prt^sident 1 larrison tlius entered uj)on his administration as the 
clioiee t)f a. party which expressly claims the honor of beginning re- 
hum in the civil service, and lias vehemently promised to coiu])lete it. 
Not eontent with re(|uiring tliat the existing law should be extended 
to all grades t)f the service to whit^h it is apj)li(ad)le, tin' [larty went 
ciitiiady beyond tliese grades and allirmcd that the \spirit and 
purpose of the reform should be <d)served in all executive appoint- 
ments.’ This, however, was not a [dedge to any extraordinary action. 
It was merely a declaration that, if the thirty were successlul at the 
polls, the administration would do its plain constitutional duty. 

How ’nive the pledges of the sncc.essful party and candidate been 
fulhlled? Has the great pledge of the platform tliat tlie spirit and 
puipose of reform should be observed in all executive appointments 
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been honorably fulfilled? or have such appoint iiients generally been 
made precisely as tliey would have been made had there been no plat- 
form j)romises, no pledges of the candidate, and no public interest 
in civil service reform ? 

“ A few weeks ago, a hilarious administration ]iarty organ at the 
ea])ital of New York, one of the most intluential and representative 
party journals, exclaimed : ‘ Fifteen thousand huirth-class ])ostmasters 
have been removed to date, and Mr. Clarkson remains in Washington 
with his coat off and his shirt sleeves rolled u]). Go it, Clarkson ! out 
with the wliole 55,000 by dan. 1.’ It adds with Jiatural enthusiasm 
that civil service reform cannot command the support of a corporal's 
guard of H.ei)ubl leans in New York. In Missouri, the cliief party 
organ thinks Mr. Clarkson’s labors, allliongb laudable, yet rather de- 
liberate ill tlie direction of true reform, and is confident that ‘ when the 
dog (lavs are over and cool weather sets in Col. Clarkson will greatly 
accelerate liis speed.' d'he leading rnral organ in th; State asserts 
plainly ‘neitlnu: jiolitical party cares a continental about this humbug 
civil service reform.’ In New Hampshire the chief administration 
organ arraigning reform as ‘a stuffed and ])ainted and iiii])opular 
hnnibng,’ and a ‘ bald and rickety aflair that bullies and wIummIIcn 
good citizens,' inexorably condemns it ‘to tln‘ scu'ap lieaj).’ In West 
Virginia a zealous organ believes devotedly that tlic sp(uls helong to 
the victor, and the editor, having secured his part of the hootv, an- 
nounces that at the earliest practicable date every Democratic ap- 
pointee in tlie office entrusted to him, ‘ from the Iminhhi and })oorly 
paid a[)])lcjack gaugers to tlie w(di-paid siorekeeper and clerks, will 
be succeeded by Siinon-pnre-all-wool-and-yard-widc Uojiuhlieans/ 
This is the tone of tlie larger part of the jiress of the administration 
[larty. No jeer is to(» contemptuous for reform, no epithet is too aiM’id. 
No [ilatform of tlu:^ ojiposition was (‘V(*r dmmnnccd bvjiarty fury with 
greater scorn than that with whicli a reJ)l•(^scntativc body of the ad- 
ministration press now spurns its own. Naturally this ujiiforinity of 
tone, in the party journals throughout the Union, is echoed by party 
assemblies. 

While this is the public sentiment of the party as ri'vealod in :dl 
tlie ordinary methods, wliat is tlie executive action ? 'flic daily rc(.‘()i‘d 
of the nows])a})crs for seven months answers, ddie gtnieral jrditical 
jiroscription ; the jiolicy which President Harrison wlu*ii a senator 
defined as ‘the frank and hold, if brutal, method of turning men and 
women out simply for ])olitical ojiinion ; the clean swee}) which is pro- 
ceeding in the [lost-office : the alarm wiiieh [lervadcs every Inanch oi 
the service; the (gien, llagrant contempt for ])ul)lic oiiinion, for pri- 
vate information, and for the party jiromise, which was shown in the 
appointment of the lute comniissioner of piuisions ; the exceiiti\(‘ le- 
fusal to include the census service in tlie rules: and the removal ‘d 
public officers eons|)icuoiisly fitted by charactei', ability and exj^eriein c, 
who have ahsolntely and confessedly disregarded ])olitics in their de- 
votion to official duty and the jmblic service, — all these facts, and sueh 
as tliese, answer the question, IIow has tlie executive action conforined 
to the party jiroinise and the Pre.si dent’s jiledge ? The few adminu^- 
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tration senators and representatives who have professed to favor "re- 
form, and who lashed with stinojiiig rhetoric the failures and inconsis- 
tencies of the late administration, noAV when their conviction and 
courage find a fitting opportunity, are passive and silent. There is, 
indeed, a firm and strong protest in a jiortion of the party press against 
the abandonment of the jdalforin. Ibit these pa])ers, like the leaders, 
do not condemn the constant contempt for reform shown by the ad- 
ministration. Thirteen years ago one of the most eminent of Kepub- 
lican leaders said in the Senate — and if it was true then is it less true 
now? — ‘ 1 have heard tlie taunt from friendliest lips, that when the 
United States presented herself in the East to take part with the civil- 
ized world in generous competition in the arts of life, the only product 
of her institutions in wliicli she surpassed all others beyond (jiiestion 
was her corfu])^!)!!/' 

This subject is ])resent(Ml to the readers of the Journal as an 
illustration of tlu^ truth of the psychometric descri})tion of President 
Hi irrison as a thorough and extreme partisan. The strongest cen- 
sure comes from high-toned memhers of his own party, such as Mr. 
Augustus Russ, of Massachusetts, a prominent and inflexible Re- 
publican, who refuses to sustain his party, for tliesame reasons given 
by Mr. Curtis. He says ; '' I have not lost faitli in the integrity of 
the rank and file of the party. The (auise has been betrayed by its 
leaders.” f await the time when the ])olitieal leaders of iny party 
shall return to support the principles and promises of its platform.” 
‘‘ Mr. Cleveland made a gallant struggle against the pressure of his 
parly, hut was borne down by that pressure, and while he sutTcred 
tlie deriiineiaticm of a large portion of his own party because lie did 
not go further in the violation of such pledges, he did not escape the 
scathing condemnation of the foremost of Republican orators.” 

Upon the whole, it is a sad fact that we eannot rely on jiolitieal 
jairties for honest action. 


5imcricau 25rutalitp. 

No doubt if the S[)anisli bullfights (K)uld be gotten up in this 
country they would have au immense attendance and ijontrihute 
largely to increase onr stock of brutality. In (hiicago, in September, 
over a thousand men, women, and children gathered on Sunday at 
Oo-d(m’s (irrove to witness the competitive slaughtering and cutting 
up of two oxen. The winner aecoinplished his task in three niiiiutes 
and fifty seconds. The details arc sickening to read. 

It is to be lioped that the arrest of Sullivan and others for pugil- 
ism in Mississippi will liel]) to elieek such exhibitions. The 
York Wniil gives us the following catalogue of })Ugilistic homi- 
cides : — 

‘'There have been many pugilists wlio liave met their death in tlie 
prize ring or shortly after the 'fight. Malice, however, was not the 
cause of these unfortunate fatal terminations, as the surviving princi- 
pal has generally been acquitted on trial or received a nominal iinpri- 
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sonment, and there is not a single case on record of the offender ha\> 
ing been hanged. In most cases terminating fatally, the backers of the 
.men have been to blame for permiting brave fellows to be pounded 
into insensibility after nature has all but deserted them, in order, if 
possible, to win tlieir wagers. The following list of fatal prize fights 
is the first that has been printed : — 

A determined mill took place in England between Turner and 
Curtis in October, 1810, ending in the defeat of Curtis. The odds 
were 2 to 1 on Curtis, who had recently been in the hospital, and 
who entered against the wishes of his friends, saying he would win 
or die. Turner was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment at New- 
gate. 

War and Watson luid a '•‘turn up’’ on their way to the second 
fight between Dan Mendoza and Dick Humphreys at Odiham, Eng- 
land, January, 1788. Watson was killed by a Idow in the stomach. 

Jem Battes and Clayton fought in England, A])ril 28,1817. Clay- 
ton was getting the best of it when a terrific blow on tin; jugular 
vein rendered lum senseless, and lie died in about two hours. There 
was no animosity between the two men and nothing unfair in the 
contest. Although found guilty of manslaughter Battes was fined 
one shilling and inpuasoned for six months. 

A desperate battle came off in iMigland, April 4, 1823, between 
Watts and Smith, in which, al t' n eml of one hour and ten minutes. 
Smith received a blow on the carotid artery which icndcrcd him 
senseless, and he died the n(^\l diiy. 

Scott and Brown met in England Nov. th 1824, for a [)nrse, hut 
when time was called for the twentieth round Brown was senseless. 
He died in a])out twenty hcuirs. On trial the jury gavcMheir oj)iii- 
ion that the man died of over-exertion, and ('xoueiated Scott. 

Owen Swift, 4'he Little Wnuder, as ho was called from having 
won fifteen battles out of seventeen when onh' twenty years of ag(‘, 
mot and defeated Anthony Noon for the second time June 21, 1834, 
in Aiulova, Jhigland, for CoO a, sichn After lighting seventy-three 
rounds in two hours and six minutes, Noon lau'eived a blow whidi 
proved fatal. Swift suritmdered and was imprisoned for six months 
in Winebester Castle. 

Swift and Bill P]ielj)s, better known as Brighton Bill, fought at 
Koylston, England, for ToO a side, March 13, 1838. The batth* 
lasted one hour and thirty-live minutes, eight}'-live closely (iontested 
rounds being fought, llie Little Wonder was declared the victor, 
although both were taken from the ground insensible. Bhel])S died 
March 10 from effusion of blood to the brain, a result of the punish- 
ment received. Swift, upon hearing of IMiclps’ death, tied to Erance, 
where, after defeating Jack Adams twice, he returned to England 
and was tried at tlie Hertford Assizes and acquitted. 

Simon Byrne, champion of Ireland, and Alexander, alias '■‘Saiuly, 
McKay, champion of Scotland, fought the second battle at Selccy 
Forest, England, June 2, 1830. The men had previously fought in 
Scotland. The second match was for £200 a side, and after a fear- 
ful fight of forty -seven rounds in fifty-three minutes Sandy was 
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knocked senseless and died on llie following Thursday. Byrne was 
tried tor nianslalighter at the Biickinghani Assizes and ac(|uittod. 

James, alias *^I)eaf” Burke, champion of England, met Simon 
Byrne at No Man s Land, England, iMay 30, 1833, for £100 a side 
and the championship. In the niiiety-'uiuth round Byrne fell sense- 
less. The light had lasted three hours and six minutes, l^yrne died 
tliree days atterwards. Burke was tried tor mauslauglitcr in the 
iirst degree at the Hertford Assizes, July 11 of tlie same year, and 
aci[uitted. 

Mike Madden beat Jack Jones at l.«()iig Beach, England, Dec. 11, 
ISoo, in twenty-three rounds in sixty-seven minutes. Jones died 
of injuries received. At Maidstone, Madden was tried lor man- 
slaughter and a(i(|uit(ed. 

(iiris. Lill}^ and Tom McCoy engaged in a d{‘S])erate battle near 
Hastings, N. Y., Sept. 13, 184*J, for ^:;^400. It resulted in the death 
(>1‘ McCoy after 1:^0 j’oiinds had been foiiglit. Lilly was shot Eeb. 
li), 1(S5T, on board the Guatemalian brig Santiago, for waging war 
against Nicaragua under Gen. William AValker. 

(4iarles Eyncli (riglit name Logue) b(;at Andy Kelly at Iluyler's 
Landing, N. J., Se[)t. IT, l<S/)d. Tlie batth^ lasted one hnndred ami 
live minutes, cighty-iive rounds in all. K(dley was beaten into in- 
sensibility and died shortly after. Lyiich lletl to 1‘highind and be- 
came fealh(‘r-weight chanipion, but after some years returned to th(‘ 
I idled States and died in this city. 

Billy Walker and Jimmy WecMlon had a tmailh^ (‘neonnten* m‘a.r 
Bcniisville, N. J., Aug. 31, ISTd, and in tlui seventy-sixth round 
\\ddk(‘r was thrown on his liead and renderi'd senseless ; time, om^ 
Imnr and lifty-idght minutes. He nev(*r riuaiym-ed c.onscitmsness, (‘x- 
piring at 3.40 i*.,M. tli(‘ same day on board the. boat. Cpim arriving 
ill Camden tin? anthoritit's look chargi^ (»f Walker's body 5ind trans- 
ieried it to the nxsidmicc of his jiarents. South Se(a)nd StrecL Phila- 
delphia. Wc(‘don, Johnny (Marke, Sam ( 'ollycr, •A^dddhu’ " Nd'ary 
iiiid Diek Goodwin were arrest(‘d and sentenced for a term of impris- 
on numt at Trenton, N. J., where Weedon dii'd \ov. d, ISTT. 

4die latest fatality in the ])rizc-riiig was th(‘ killing of George 
Pnljames at Grand Forks, Dak., Sept. 33, 1888, but no one, as yeC 
has 1 ) 0(01 held accountable for bis <leatli, and as far ;is tlu‘ authorities 
:n-(‘ eoneerned tlie autagoidst of Fuljames on that ocaaision rcmiains 
unknown." 

Anollier piigilisticj homicide has oecuired in this eoiinlry siina^ 
lids list was jniblished in tlu^ ]V(n'hl. Thomas E. Jackson, a \ ()nth 
of 18, •Sdii of ii well-known polilieian, in a prize iiolil with E. 
Ahe am of about tluj sam (3 age, at St. Ijoiiis, Sept. Id, *81), lost his 
die alter eleven rounds, dying the next morning. His fae(‘ was bat- 
tm*ed and discolored and Ids body from tlie waist u[) black and blue. 
All parties eoneerned were arrested. 

A eorrespoiideiit of the siieaking of tliesi^ prize- 

lights, says : 

“After it is over we shall be deluged with tlie sickeidng and de- 
^uoraliziiig details. Even now tlie bloated and disgusting forms and 
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pugilistic attitudes of the principal parties are illustrated in the 
j)ublic ])ress, and, in attractive shapes of one kind or anotlier, offered 
for sale upon the sti’eets of our cities and villages. One lias but to 
be about among the boys and workingmen for a while to see the 
wretched inHuence of these things. It is simply revolting, morally 
pestilential, absorbing their minds, incapacitating them for theii- 
daily duties, and giving them low, degrading ideas of life and its 
pur[)oses. These ‘ mills,’ as they are called, are the subjects for the 
worst form of gambling, money and liquors, and all sorts of means 
for the gratification of tlie baser instincts are pledged upon tht* 
results and arouse the inteiisest jiassion. 'Flie wliole effect of these 
sliameful exliibitioiis is destructive to good morals and to common 
decency ; to soiaal and business duties ; to legal accountability. 
Are not such jiersoiis moral lepers, to be .shunned and condemned by 
every good citizen in the name of ]ieacG and order, if nothing more, 
and to h{*, stojiped in their nefarious p]'aetice.s, as [ihysical lepers and 
victims of loathsome and contagious diseases are prevented from 
running at large and eoutaminatiug the people ? 

What better subject can there be for legal interference tlmii 
prize-fighting? Kvery State has some law punishing it; that is, mak- 
ing, or rather proclaiming, it a crime. This is the expression of thr 
better sentiment of the country upon the ])ernicious practice. l>u( 
the glamour of heroism has been cast about the curse, and i\w 
supjiort of money has been given it, and tbe jirineipal actors arc 
lionized, insomueh that these laws are dead lettin-s, or their execution 
carried tin in such a luimby-painhy way as to best illustrate the fan'C 
of their eiuKdmciit. The street l)j*awler, the spasmodic kiioek-dowii 
oil t]it‘ highway, a little jiugilistie scullling anywhere, brings down 
the police, and the might and majesty of the law in all its vigor arc 
enforced, as they sliould be, upon these disturbers of the peace. Ibii 
the deliberate, trained, anuoiiuced prizc-ligbter — tbe prof(\ssiomil 
bruiser — is shielded, or jieianitted to escape, whieli is the same 
thing. A sort of sanctity is east about liim, Ihougli h(^ is vilest ol 
all siicli offenders. 

“Are we a nation of barbarians in disguise, after all, dclighiiMl 
Avilh the revolting tales of bloody '•mills,' as the most ferocious 
Indian might be with stories of scalping and torture? lias all tluii 
has been (bme for us, by moral instruction, liy intellectual progress, 
by scientific attainments, by Cliristian teaching, and illustrious ex- 
amples in virtue, jdaeed us no higlier in the scale ol civilization tlian 
to leave us the baldest apologists for so detestable a jiractice as j)rizc- 
fighting — ])ersonal mauling — with all its iiendish and disgusting 
attributes?” 

Sullivan the hero of tbe ring, is an invetei'ate drunkard, ami 
s<|uaiiders bis money as fast as he gets il. He has dissipated ovci’ 
8100,000 in riotous living and general folly. Tliis is the man 
whom tlie .Mayor and aldermen of Boston presented the diaiiioml- 
studded belt, with which he received nearly 810,000 in money. 
Evidently Americans liave more admiration for a good pugilist ili:ui 
for any othei* eliaracter but a warrior. For pliilaiithropy tlicrc^ i'' •*' 
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moderate degree of respect, but for the scieiice' and wisdom that 
should guide j)liilanthr()py there is a ])ositive aversion. 


Bogus Dii*L()MAs. — An obscure individual, bearing th(,‘ name of 
II. ¥ reeland Bradbury, o[ipressed by j)overty but possessed of illimit- 
able clieek iind audacity, assunuMl the title of Doctor, and imagined 
that the manufact ure of bogus diplomas would be the most ju’olitable 
business in which he could engage. The famous career of Dr. rlohn 
Buchanan, of i^hiladel[)ljia, proved that there was a demand for such 
articles, and his imprisonment has not deterred his imitators. Brad- 
bury has been cautiously selling bogus diplomas abroad with impun- 
ity, and was encouraged to undertake to start two diploma sho[)S in 
New IJampshirc and Vermont, at Nbishua and Bennington. The 
method was very simjde: to obtain a few names to sign articles ot 
incoi-poration bn* a university or college, have it lecorded, get a 
seal, })rint tlie diplomas and sign them with any names that he could 
get, such as his mother, his cook, and any other names he could 
borrow or steal, meantime concealing his t)perations as much as 
possible. 

The poor ignoramus, however, flid not ajjpjccialc fully the crimin- 
ality ()[ his course, and was indiscreet enough to sp(*ak of his plans 
to lespectable ])hysicians at Mashua, and speak to others to obtain 
their names as professors. Jience, the whole affair became known, 
and by the active exertions of Dr. Adams, of Nashua, and ibe Boi^ton 
UeraUU Jbadburv was tra[)petl into ivssuing a diploma, pursued by 
oflicau's when he attempted to escape, and caught when he was hiding 
at Norway, Maine. He is now safe in jail, and, as he was using the 
mails for fraiulnlent purjuises, and is said to have resorted to forgery, 
there is a pioljahilitv of his jiunishment. 

I\ S . — Bradbury has been convicted on the charge of using the 
mails for fraudulent purposes, with a name not bis own, and fined 
^*>50, remaining in jail until be can raise it. 

ft is probable that the legislatures of New Hampshire and ^'er- 
moiit will put a stop to the tiasy prcjcess of making a medical college 
and conferring degrees 1)V mendy signing articles of iueor]>oration, 
assuming the ])ower, without having a real medical faculty and full 
course of iustriictioii. Diplomas not based upon a full course of iii- 
^'^t ruction by a complete faculty are of course legally worthless, but 
aiaiiy are willing to })ay for them for the sake of adding M.D. to 
their names. 

‘•‘Tiiuuu IS NO Kvil/'is the favorite duelriue of those who call 
themselves Christian Scientists.'’ We have a curious illustration 
•of this in the case of the most i)romiiiont C hristian Scientist of New 
Vork, i\Irs. I’lunkett, wijo publislitid a pretentions Jiiteruational 
Magazine of Christian Science.” She lias, without the aid of any 
legal proceedings dropped her husband, apparently by mutual cou- 
^^ent, and inarried in passionate love a professional swindler named 
Wortliington, alias (T*awford, wlio had married eiglit wives before, 
and not only robbed them, but swindled everybody that lie could 
impose upon, meantime flying away from the law and changing his 
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name in every ])lace he visited. He married Mrs. Plunkett (under 
the name of VVorthington), who refused to hear the history of Ins 
life, and has run off again, while she still clings to him and j)ublishes 
columns of eulogistic and apologetic stuff on the subjects She can- 
not see arty evil ; tlie blindness on her part being due to a lack of 
moral sentiment. Honest thinkers see a great deal of evil in the 
world. The maudlin sentiment which is unwilling to expose or con- 
demn a knave is the ally of knavery. 

Anothku Illusion Disuelled. — (Vd. VV. W. llockhill, who has 
recently ex])lorcd the eastern part of Thibet for 1500 miles not pre- 
viously reacln^d by Kurojjean travellers, rC 2 )urts that “the jjeoplc are 
ignorant, superstitious, and poor. The general customs of the 
country arc* medieval in (‘haraeter. The lamas had nvvor heard of \h- 
Wei<tern and admitted that tlieir saints no longer 

worked miracles.'’ d’his rather interferes with Mad. Phivatsky's 
romance's. 

(hiLEL jEALorsv. — The clamor of labor engani/ations against 
convict labor has indiicuid tlie demagogue legislatoi's to abolish labor 
ill the Slate prisons of New York. Thv, effects on the [irisoncM’s 
have been disastrous, producing a great increase* of sickness, mistny. 
and insanity. 

PnoiliiilTI^oN, having signally faih*d to cairrv the* day in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Pcnns\d vania, is losiiio 
its hold on Kansas, where a stnmg anti-prohibition fe*e*ling is rising, 
but it will reM|uirt> a two-thirds vote* in the legislature to start the' 
repe*a,l. d’iie Kansas (ht^y says, ‘‘iVIorc li([nor is consumed iji 

Kansas lo-elay than when lice.'iises were granted." IJnl Missouri geUs 
the money and Kansas the liepior. A single? elrng Imiise? in Kansas 
(hty sends do gallons of wliiske*y daily into Kansas in jugs. Nevew- 
thedess, a large* majority sustains ju-ohibition. - Its gexxl e Heeds arc 
realize'd, and there is no probability of repeal. 

llosi'oN In'PLM I'K iiANe'K. — I )iminisliing the number of saloons has 
done* very little good. The? polie^e* are busy in arresting illegal lit[iioj 
dealers, and liie ai‘rests for dj-iinkenness, instead of diiiiinisliing, have 
, inereas(?d from an average e)f ti-S a day in 18S(S to a day in 1S8H. 

Higli liee‘n"e has failed el.sewliere. In Pittsburg tin? nnndier ol 
arrests ine.veascd move? than 1800, in Allegany •210, in I'anntoii dO-n 
in Wilkesbai re? 441. 

SrNj)AV ( )ii.sLR\’AX(’E. -r- In IMoxico, Sunday is a pleasant day ol 
reere*ati()ii. The most ]he)us consider it a day for enjoyment. I he 
Puiitani(?al Sabbath is a relic of barbarism and hy])e)crisy, but the 
enlightened <?thi(*al sense of our j)eoplc is not doing as mueb for its 
(leeway as their love of annisement. Ihnso ball on Sunday is begin- 
ning to attract crowds in some places. It will be an ignominious 
death if Sunday is killed by base ball. Of the two competing evils 
give us the Pharisaic Sunday. 

Morals of New YT)UK. — Judge Duffy says that while the oou- 
sumption of alcoholic licpiors has diminished in New York that ol 
opium and similar drugs has increased, and while vice is less coiispiC' 
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nous it is more wide-sprcaxl and respectable. Violent crimes are 
more rare, but the amount of criminality is not materially changed. 
He continues : — 

“ It may be asked if the criminal classes are irreclaimable. Ifnder 
present conditions they are, most indubitably. The machinery for 
the prevention and pnnition of crime are superb; those for, its cure 
are laughable. Yet it need not be so. Kvery year millions are 
expended for the conversion of moral and well-behaving Buddhists, 
Moslems, Brahmins, and Ck^nfucians, wVio would be uiui[)preciably 
bettered if they were converted, which they never are, which might 
and would convert thousands of savages in this city who are lierctir, 
wickeder, and worse than any heathen known, ddie most hori ible tale 
of paganism iievan* equalled the ease of The Peoj)le against Smith in 
mv own e^nirt."’ 

IhoRioDS JN I^^SA^ITy. — The Commissioners in Lunacy for Scot- 
land have made reports in which it appears that the seasons have an 
inllueFiC6% the aj)proach of summer increasing the number of cases 
and tlie cold weather diminishing them. The admissions during 
the years 1880-7 show that there are two well-marked periods — one 
in which the number rises considerably above the average, and the 
other in which it falls considerably below. The average monthly 
niimlan- for the eight years w'as 1,099. During the three months of 
May, rlune, and July the number was 028 above what it would have 
been if the average number only had been admitted. On the other 
hand, during the months of October, November, December, and Jaii- 
uaiy the number was 402 below what it would have been if the aver- 
age number had been admitted. Tlie table shows further that this 
rise and this fall arc preceded by a grmlual rise and a gradual fall, 
the vise taking place during February, March, and April, and the 
fall taking ])lace during July, August, and Se[)tember. 

‘‘The special fre(]uency," the (k)minissioners say, “with wdiich 
asylniu treatment is resorted to during the period from the middle 
of April to the middle of July corresponds with what has been 
observed by asylum physicians that * there is a tendency to an 
exacerbation of the mental disorder of patients in asylums during 
the early part of summer; and it is interesting to notice also that 
the statistics of suicide in the general jFopulation show that this 
occurs most fre(iueiitly during the same j)eriod.’’ 

The greatest number of recoveries take place during June, July, 
and August, and they are fewest during the months of November, 
January, and February.” 

From this it ap]>ears tiiat the maximum of insanity corresponds to 
the longest days, and the minimum to the shortest. 

A Mutilated Brain. — The Wiener says tiiat “at 

the last meeting of German neurologists, held in Baden-Baden, Prof. 
Goltz, of Strassburg, reported a most lemarkable experiment. He 
cut out, ill two operations, almost the entire cerebrum of a dog, leav- 
ing only the cerebellum and a small portion of the base of the cere- 
brum. The animal lived for fifty-one days after the last o])eration, 
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jukI tlieii died of pnemnonia. The remarkable part of the experi- 
ment was the inHuence it had on the dog, wlio, a few hours after the 
operation, raised himself on his hind legs, put his paws over tlie side 
of liis box, and looked im^uiringly around. He eoiild walk, eat, and 
drink, and would chew any food tliat was placed in his mouth. 
Waking and sleej)ing alternated naturally. Tie was restless before 
feeding, but afterward would become quiet and sh'cp. A slight 
touch would awaken him from sleep. During urination and defeca- 
tion the animal assumed tlie normal position. Hearing, taste, and 
smell were of course absent/' 

The dog was (d’ course more intelligent than the hen operated on 
by Flourens, because a portion of the base of the (ierebrum reinained, 
sufficient foi' animal functions and vision. We need a more accurate 
description of the oj)eration and of the character of the animal 
resulting. If c.orrectly reported, this (aisc refutes the extreme 
psycho-motor doctrines ascribing muscular [)ower to the upper sur- 
face of the biain, which have become J>o fashionable of late. 


tftat supine dBolb. 

Frnin llh‘ Fhlldilcl [th 'ni 77/>c^v. 

In the diamond mines monkeys are said to be very valuable aids in 
hunting the precious stones. j\rany stories have been told and wi'it- 
tcJi of the usefulness of these clever, sharp-eyed little animals. Africa 
has been for centuries the stronghold of the marvellous, and doubt- 
less most of those who have read anecdotes about moidvoys in th(* 
mines ha,ve knowji what to think of them. Hut I have a story about 
mines and monkeys tliat is true, can be verilied, and is given without 
varnish. We shall not go beyond our own country. 

Some time ago a friend told me that monkeys were employed in 
the gold diggings of South (Carolina. Hut since then 1 have conu^ 
face to face with the man vvho employs them, and have heard from 
his own lips the story of these straiige workers. lie is the pro- 
prietor of a gold mine in the interior of the Palmetto State, and 
interested with him in digging the goUl-bcaring quartz are a number 
of Kastern capitalists, who have themselves witnessed the ingen\iity 
of their montmy workmen. 

(;aj)t. K. Metz, .wIio was born in Yankeeland, tells the story of the 
queer little animals who work for him in the mines. He is a 
tyj)ical New Englander from Vermont, and served in the Union army 
during the Kebellion, and settled in the South after the war. His 
mines are situated near Chesterfield, in Sontli Carolina, about twenty 
miles off the railroad. He has been working them at a profit for a 
number of years, and new and improved machinery is constantly 
making them more valuable. As I saw him he was on his way to 
Chicago to purchase another new mill to increase the facilities for 
his gold-digging operations. 

“I have twenty -four monkeys,’* .said he, “employed about my 
mines. They do the work well of seven able-bodied men, and it is 
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no reflection upon the human laborers to say that they do a class of 
work a man cannot do as well. In many instances they lend valu- 
able aid where a man would be useless. They gather uj) the small 
pieces of quartz tliat would be passed unnoticed by tlie workingmeiG 
and pile them iq) in little heaps that can be easily gathered up in a 
shovel and thrown into the mill. They are exceedingly adej)t at 
catching the little particles, and their sharp eyes never escape the 
very things that the human eye would pass over. 

How did you iirst come to enqdoy them 

''When I went to digging gold I had two monkeys that were 
exceedingly interesting pets. They were constantly following me 
about the mines, and one day 1 mdiced that they were busily en- 
gaged in gathering up little bits of quartz and arranging them in 
piles. T'hey seemed to enjoy the labor very much, and would go to 
the mines every morning and work there <luring the day. It did not 
take me long to catch on to their value as laborers, for at that time 
our workingmen, which iwo mostly colored, were unskilled, and 
oftentimes almost useless. ^ly two pets had not W(U’ked very long 
before I decided to pvoemre more. So 1 immediately imported a 
number, and now have two dozen working daily in and about the 
mines. It is exceedingly interesting to watch my two [)et monkeys 
teach the new ones how to work, and stranger still to see how readily 
the new comers take to it. 

'‘Strange to say, they control themselves. They work as they 
j)lease, sometimes going down into the mines when they have 

cleaned up all the debris on the outside. Ihey live and work 
together without (|uarrelling any more than men do. 'fhey 

are (juite methodi(;al in their habits and go to work and quit like 
true workingmen, d'hey need some (^are, and I have a colored man 
who superintends them. He feeds them and looks well after their 
(M)mfort. They have their meals regularly and eat much the same 
character of food as human beings do. Corn bread is a great 

favorite with tliem. I'hey clean up about the mines, follow the 

wheelbarrows and carts used in mining and jack iq) everything that 
falls off along the way. No one who has not seen tljcm can even 
imagine the wonderful intelligence tliey display and the neatness and 
cleanliness with which they perform their work. Nothing escapes 
them. Every little particle is j)icked up and cared for. They go 
down into the mines and come out as they please, 'fhey arc friendly 
with the workmen employed there, but are exceedingly shy with 
strangers. They are most excellent detectives, and no workman 
can get on good enough terms with them to carry away a piece of 
quartz. The men frequently attempt it just for sport, to see the 
Juonkeys get after them and chatter until they put down whatever 
they may liave in their hands. It is strange to see how they will 
discriminate between the tools used by the workmen and a piece of 
quartz. They only keep their eye on and make a fuss about what 
they must recognize as my j)roperty. I would not part with them,, 
because I do not know how their place could be supplied. Certainly 
not with human beings.'’ 
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€^aptct 4* — 4l5aHian ^piStem of ^Ijrmologp* 

Merits of Dr. Gall — Nomenclature and Charts of Gall and of Spurzheiin — De- 
fects of the old system — True locations as determined by experiment — (ireat addi- 
tions to science h}' the Anthropological system, as to Organology, ^lodalilv, 
Antagonism, Co-operation, Unity and Duality, Manifestation and 'Suppressit)n, 
Pathognomy, Temperaments and >rental Derangement — Discoveries as to the ex- 
ternal tenses and higher powers of the mind — Discoveries of Psychometrv. Sarcog- 
nomy,land Physiognomy — Vast scope of Psychometry — Ncw Physiology — Nev 
revelations in thirteen departments of science. 

Thk strong ])ractical judgment of Dr. F. J. Gall recognized intui- 
tively the folly of attempting to eonstruet pliilosophy witliout knowl- 
edge, b}' mere spcoulalion, and lienee he wasted no time in study- 
ing the follies of mctajiliysicians, but devoted Itimself from an early 
])eriod to observing the signs of character, llis lli'st observation was 
the connection between prominent eyes and the talent for languages. 
I observed the same fact at tlie age of vseven, but did not think of 
such matters until at the age of seventt^en my attention was direeteil 
that way by the lectures of tlie venerable and learned Prof. ( hiAindvs 
Cai.dwdll, of fiOxington, Ky., wliicli indneed me to make a very 
oritical examination of the subject, resulting in t lui discovery of thi^ 
substantial truth of ])hreuol()gical seieinuj, but not in its blind accc])- 
tanee. Notwithstanding its gcjieral truth as natural liistory, it ap- 
peared (luite defective as a system of psychology. 

The grand career of (hill, originating the lirst clear systematic 
understanding of the anatomy of the brain, driven out of Austria 
by the government, royally welcomed in Germany, and then estab- 
lishing himself in a most honorable rank in Paris, (l(\spite tlie oppo- 
siti(Ui encountered by all radical innovators, and the o])positi()n of 
Napoleon, aided in bis labors by tlie excellent anatomist and sound 
thinker, Spnrzheim, and dying in 1828, would be an interesting 
theme, but the limits of a mere S3dhil)us exclude it. Sui'iiee it to 
say that Ids rank as tlie anatomist of the brain, recognized by many 
other able anatomists, should be enough -to immortalize ids name. 

A critical review of his labors and discoveries would require a 
volume, and an exposition of the defects of his Phrenology would 
be very instructive, but must be reserved for a larger work. 

The system of JMirenology o.staI)IisIied Gall and enlarged b} 
Spnrzheim, whicli I shall call the Gallian system, from the founder, 
contains the rudiments of a great and true science. It recognizes 
organs of tldrty-tive faculties as taught by Spurzheim, twenty-seven 
us presented b^^ (lalL 

SYSTE^rs OF Nomenclature. 

The nomenclature of Spurzheiin having been followed by English 
phrenologists, has been taken as the representative of the current 
Phrenological system. The nomenclature of Gall, as gwen in Dr. 
Winslow Lewis’ translation of his great work on the brain, published 
in 1835, is as follows : — 
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Nomenclature of Gall. 

1. Instinct of Generation. 15. Faculty of Spoken Language, Talent 

j. Love of Offspring. of Philology. 

3. Attachment, Friendship. 16. Faculty of distinguishing the rcla- 

4. Instinct of Self-Defence, Disposition tions of Colors, Talent for Paint- 


to Qiiarrel, Courage. 

5. Carnivorous Instinct, Disposition to 
Murder. 

6 Cunning, Trick, Tact. 

7. Sense of Property, Instinct of Pro- 
viding, Covetousness, Propensity to 
Steal. 

8. Pride, Hauteur, [..oftiness, Kleva- 
tion. 

9. Vanity, Ambition, Love of (ilory. 

10. Cautiousness, Foresight. 

11. Memory of Things, Memory of 
Facts, Sense of Things, Kduca- 
hility. Perfectibility. 

12. Sense of Locality, Sense ot‘ the Re- 
lations of Space. 

13. Sense of Persons. 

14. Sense of Words, Verbal Mernor\. 

NOaMENCLATUKE 

I. IMlOPENSlTlES. 

Destructiveness. 

Amativeness. 

Phil op r oge n i t i v e n ess. 
A(lliesiven(‘ss. 

Inhabit! veil ess. 
Cannbativeness. 

7. Secretiveness. 

8. Acquisitiveness. 

9. Constructive ness. 

II. Sentiments. 

10. r'antiousuess. 

11. A})probativeiiess. 

V2. Self-Esteem. 

Pi. Benevolence. 

14. Reverence. 

Vy. Eirmiiess. 

16. Conscientiousness. 

17. Hope. 

18. Marvellousness. 

19. Ideality. 

20. Mirthfulness. 


ing. 

17. Faculty for perceiving the relations 
of Tone^, Talent for Music. 

iS. Faculty of the relations of Numbers. 

19. Faculty of Constructiveness. 

20. Comparative Sagacity, Aptitude for 
drawing Comparisons. 

21. Metaphysical Depth of Thought, 
Aptitude for drawing Conclusions. 

22. Wit. 

23. T'alent for Poetry, 

24. Gootlness, Benevolence, (Tcntleness, 
Compassion, Sensibility, Moral 
Sense, Conscience. 

25. Faculty of Imitation, Mimicry. 

26. God and Religion. 

27. Firmness, Constancy, Perseverance, 
Ohstinaev. 

OF SinJllZHELM. 

21. Imitation. 

Intelleotual. 

/. Perceptive. 

22. Individuality. 

23. Form. 

24. Size. 

25. Weight. 

26. Color. 

27. Locality. 

28. Order. 

29. Calculation. 

30. Ev(} ritual ity. 

31. Time. 

32. Tune. 

33. Ijanguage. 

II. .Reflective. 

34. Coiiqiarison. 

35. Causality. 

in. Probable. 

Desire to live. 
Alimentiveness. 


The following engraving of a skull gives the locations recognized 
by Gall, as published in 1809. 

The reader will observe the inaccuracy of the locations, especially 
as to Cunning, Murder, and Sense of Property. The map is itself 
a confession of incompleteness. The more finished engraving from 
Spu^'zheim is more pleasing to the eye, but still exhibits errors and 
incompleteness, which are rectified in the engraving of Anthro- 
pology. 
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The defect of this system of Gall and Spurzheim, as a mental 
philosophy, consists in recognizing so small a number of faculties. 
AH the powers, ))assions, emotions, etc.,- that have ever been ob- 
served by men of tlie world — historians, philosophers, dramatists, 
etc. — are entitled to recognition, for every peculiar trait or faculty 
leqnires a peculiar organic apparatus. The faculties above mentioned 
are not sullicient to constitute a portrait of human nature. 

Its defect as a cerebral science arises from the fact that an arbi- 
trary division into a si)ecific number of organs is contrary to anatomy. 
The cerebrum is, in one sense, a single organ, but is composed of 
associated or blending [)arts, not of entirely distinct independent 
organs, for it has non at the surface. The doctrine of cerebral 
unity is true, and the doctrine of its plurality is true ; but the 
former was not true, as understood by anti-phrenologists, nor the 
latter, in (he limited sense of Gall and his immediate followers. 
The phrenological ])rinciple of subdivision has no very obvious 
limit. Two convolutions (of one hemisphere) caniu’Jt exercise the 
same function ; neither can two portions of one convolution ; nor 
can two fibres. There is no repetition of function in the right or in 
the left brain. As every fibre has a different (»rganic power from 
every other fibre, the number of fuiietions, or modes of manifesta- 
tion, is innumerable. 

Adjacent organs blend or approximate in function ; those more 
remote differ more widely, and those in tijiposite j^ositions have an- 
tagonistic functions. \Vc may group the fibres and functions as we 
please, to form a system of organology. Such arrangements are 
merely arbitrary. 

Ill the adjai'ciit engraving the reader will see the true locations of 
the faculties recognized by Gall and Spurzheim, wbicb occupy some- 
what less than half the surface of the brain. 

'I'lie faculties recognized and located by Gall and Sjinrzlieim may 
l)e demonsti’ated generally in similar localities, but nccii|)ying inucli 
less s|)ace* Form, Size, Locality, Weight, Color, Order, and (’alcu- 
iation occupy almost precisely the same hx^ations whicli Avere as- 
signed them. Tune is situated lower, l^angiiage a little more exter- 
iorly ; Constructiveness, or Mechanieal Invention, liigher, and more 
anteriorly. Individuality, Eventuality, Time, Causality, and Compar- 
ison, nearly as before. Wit and Mirtlifulness more internally, in 
distinct organs. Imitation, Marvellousiiess, and Ho|m‘ occn])y less 
space, in similar locations. Benevolence, Keligi(ni, Self-Esteem, and 
Ooiisciejitiousness occujjy almost exactly the positions assigned 
tliem. Ideality occa[)ies the anterior part of its former location. 
Cautiousness, Adhesiveness, and A])probativeness occupy a portion 
of their former sites, and the same remark may be applied to Ooin- 
bativeness and Amativeuess; Destructiveness and Alimentiveness 
are lower than they were located; Ac([uisitiveness lower, and farther 
back; Secretiveiiess still farther back, but prudential Secretiveness in 
a small portion of Spurzheiin's location ; Jnhabitiveness in the upper 
part of the space which S])iirzheim gives to Ac(juisitiveness ; and the 
love of life ne^vrly the same situation which he assigned it. 
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By carefully C()in])ariiig tliis with the charts of (hill and Spurzheliii, 
the reader will have a clear iinderstandiug of the }>r()grev4s of the 
scieucc. 

Tlie close apj)roxiinatiu!i to tlie truth iji this system shows the 
masterly genius of (4all. His name will stand in a solitary ])i“e-enii- 
nence. My own researches in craniology have given me a higher 
respect for his labors. Tlie new system reaches the goal at wliieh 
Gall aimed, but which could not be attained by craniology. It ])er- 
fects the doctrine of cerebral subdivision ; increases vastly the area 
of the science ; places it on the foundation of experiment and cer- 
tainty, and establishes new doctrines of organology, modality, anta- 
gonism, co-operation, unity, duality, patliognoiny, and mental de- 
rangement, besides developing Cerebral Physiology, Sarcognoniyi 
Physiognomy, Psychometry, Piieurnatology, and new views of edu- 
cation, sociology, and medical philosophy. 
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1. Organology, — \Ve recognize every fibre, or group of fibres, 
4 is an organ. We may, therefore, divide the brain into two regions 
— into six — into one hundred — into live hundred, or into a thou- 
sand. From one hundred to one hundred and fifty will be found 
necessary to convey a proper idea of human nature. We recognize 
every important element (d huinan nature as belonging to a peculiar 
organ, and endeavor to give the subdivision a convenient and practi- 
cal cliaracter. 

2. Modality. — We do not recognize a few s[)ecific faculties as 
helongiryj to otyann^ and ascribe other faculties to peculiar moden of 
action in these organs. Many of tliese supposed modes of action are 
really the display of distinct powers, and are produced by specific 
organs. These specific organs modify the modes of action in all 
other organs in accordance with the laws of mutual influence be- 
tween tlie organs. No organ has more than one specific faculty. 
Conscience is not a mode of action of benevolence, but a distinct 
faculty. Fear is not a mode of action for hope, nor humility for 
])ride. Each is a distinct faculty with a distinct organ. 

8. AntaCiONISM. — In recognizing an organ for one trait of char- 
acter, we do not leave the opposite trait to be produced by the mere 
absence of an organ, or, in other words, by no cause whatever. We 
recognize, for every organ, an antagonistic organ, producing opposite 
effects, and between the two opposite organs the character is deter- 
mined by tlioir relative power modified by the associate organs. 
Kach organ acts in proj)ortion to its development and excitement, 
and each is restrained by its opposite, according to their relative 
energy at the moment. 

4. (-O-oPKl’vATlON. — While the Gallian system recognizes no rela- 
tions among oigans, exce])t such as may be inferred from the com})ati- 
bility or incompatibility of their several acts, the Anthropological 
system recognizes relations of a precise and accurately defined char- 
acter. The entire sphere of human faculties is divisible into a hemi- 
sphei'c co-operative witli any given organ and another homisi)here an- 
tagonistic. Those of the co-operative hemisphei’e have various degrees 
of co-operation, which are accurately estimated, while those of tlie 
antagonistic hemis])hcre have various degrees and modes of antagon- 
ism, which are also accurately defined by a mathematical law. There 
is also an interesting and exact law of co-o})eration between each or- 
gan in one hemisphere and the analogous organ in the op])osite herni 
'sphere. 

6. Unity and Duality. — While the Gallian system makes no 
explanation of the mutual relations t)f the hemispheres of the brain, 
the Anthropological system explains their harmony and dissonance, 
their 2^<>-^«ible se])aration, their systematic mutual reaction, the 
various lelations of specific organs in one hemispliere to difierent 
organs in the other ; their diagonal decussating relations to the 
body, their difference of development, with its cause, and the final 
<Jause or purpose of their peculiar relations to the body and to each 
other. 

d. Manifestation and Suppression. — The manifestation of the 
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▼arious organs by the action of , the brain through the nerves, and 
tiie suppression of that manifestation — the influx of cerebral in- 
fluences into the body, and the arrest of that process, which are left 
unexplained by the Gallian system, are explained by Anthropology. 

7. Pathoonomy. — The science of Kxpression or Natural Lan- 
guage of the faculties is described by (lall, as an observer of phe- 
nomena winch could not well be overlooked. But the true mathe- 
matical development of this science was not effected by Gall and 
Spurzheim. They speak in a rather indefinite manner of movements 
being made in the direction of the organs, without ascertaining 
correctly what those directions are — without looking to the fact 
that tlie brain is double, and that the pathognomic lines are also 
double, being different on the two sides of the body — without, in 
short, establishing a clear, simple, and universal law of mathematical 
correspondence between the line of direction of nervous fibres and 
tl)at of the movements which they produce, without carrying this 
law throughout physiological organic life, and without classifying 
and correctly understanding the numerous complex ajid antagonistic 
motions of life. The empirical, incomplete, and inaccurate condi- 
tion in which this department of anthropological science was lel’l by 
Gall and Spurzheim was one reason why it lias not advanced since 
their jmblications. In the present work, the outlines of the great 
mathematical science which Pathognomy establishes are briefly 
sketched. Pathognomy gives to psychology a mathematical accuracy 
and com})letei]ess never believed ])ossible. 

8. Tfmpeiiamknts. — Gallian Phrenological science made no con- 
tiihntion to our knowledge of temperaments, for the very obvious 
reason that it studied the brain only as a plireiiologiiial and not as a 
physiologi(jal organ. Hence the cardinal principle of the depen- 
dence of temperament^ upon cerebral development was not an- 
nounced, and the old crude arrangements were preserved. Anthro- 
pology, by showing the temperamental influence of every organ, 
develops an inlinite science of temperaments or [isycho-pliysiologicnl 
nioilcs of being. 

fl. Mkntal J)ioi’iAN(;EMENT. — The Gallian system reganled men- 
tal derangement as a disease of the brain, belonging to one or more 
of its organs, and having no delliiite organic cause in the original 
developmeni of tlie brain itself, being entirely produced by externa b 
unfavorable influences. This was a vast advance upon the previous 
ignorance of pliiiosopliers and physiologists, but was only an ap- 
proximation to the truth. Anthrojiology shows that mental derange- 
ment is not an organic disease of the brain, altliough it favors the 
development of organic disease. It arises from a lack of fii'inness, 
with a predominance of sensibility and excitability, produced by a 
predominance of the temporo-spbenoidal lobe of the l)raiu over the 
upj)er parietal region — a condition which i)roduces morbid modes ol 
thouglit, and is unable to resist irritative or disturbing influences, 
which tend to derange normal action. 

Beside thus cliangiiig the fundamental philosophy of the science 
in eight essential characteristics, the new system adds two importiiid 
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classes of mental faculties which were singularly overlooked by Gall 
and Spurzheiin. 

1. The External Senses. — Anthropology gives to these their 
definite location in cerebral organs, thus suj)piyiiig a singular hiatus 
ill the Galliau system. 

2. The higher or more surtle Poweils of the Mind. — An- 
thropology recognizes, explains, and locates, those wonderful })owers 
which maintain our relations to the subtle iiillueiices of nature, 
which give rise to the phenomena of animal magnetism, and which 
bring us into contact with the sphere of what is called spiritual and 
supernatural. The importance of these powers to the progress and 
elevation of mankind can be appreciated only by the more advanced 
students of Anthropology. 

In addition to these new classes of cerebral orgajis, a great number 
of laculties or organs of the more familiar species, which have 
heretofore been overlooked, are demonstrated by the new system. 

Moreover, the Anthropological system of investigation establishes 
three distinct and important cmitributions to mental scnence — PsY- 
CHOMETRY, J^HYSIOGNOMY, and SaRCOGNOMV. 

1. PsYCHOMETRY. — The GalUaii system had merely a rude system 
of craniology, sketching boldly and roughly the jirofile of a char- 
acter appropriate to the skull, which was often inaccurate. Psj- 
chometry determines the actual power of the organs by the impres- 
sion which they give of tlieir vital energy to an impressible and 
intuitive person. Hence the new Psychometry differs from the old 
cranioscopic sketching as much as a photograph of the face differs 
from a pencilled profile. Our Psychometry has also the advantage 
that it is entirely independent of the crcuiium, and ap[)lies with as 
much facility to the absent, the dead, or the ancient, as to the^ 
])resent. 

By developing Psychometry and revealing a vast extension 
of the powers of the soul. Anthropology gives us the command 
of a range of terrestrial sciences which will occupy many observers 
in the next generation, and will especially revolutionize and perfect 
the healing art, giving a thorough knowledge of remedies, of diag- 
nosis, and of medical philosophy. Moreover, it gives us the command 
of all psychic science, and reveals the liighest truths of religion, 
correcting the delusions and superstitions inherited from the past — 
a revolution of unlimited magnitude, which men of dull conserva- 
tive minds cannot conceive. 

2. Physiognomy. — T he Anthro]>ological system differs from the 
Galliau system in the fact that while the latter gives us only a 
limited Craniology, the former gives us, in addition to a very exten- 
sive and minute craniology, a system of facial and corporeal Physi- 
ognomy, which enables us to determine, even without the sympa- 
thetic Psychometry, the general character and condition of the brain, 
as they are distinctly indicated in the countenance and person. A 
reference to Physiognomy is often as important as the examination 
of the cranium, in determining the actual character produced by the 
mode of life, which may differ much from the natural character. 
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3. Sarcognomy. — The laws of sympathy between the mind and 
body, of which the Galliaii system offered no explanation beyond 
the location of the mind in the brain, may now be understood. The 
new system, by showing that every individual portion of the brain 
sympathizes and is connected with a corresponding portion of the 
body, explains all the sympathies of the mind with the body and the 
body with the mind, both in health and in disease. The sympathy, 
connection, or correspondence between the cerebral and corporeal 
organs is such that we make a psychological map of the body 
corresponding to that of the brain, in all its organs and subdivisions. 
In the study of these new relations and correspondences yv;e obtain 
a large amount of ])sycho-sarc()logical knowledge of the relative 
devel(»pnient of mind and body. Physiognomy interprets the chai- 
acter of the face, tus Sarcognomy does of the body, but Sarcognomy 
reveals laws, connections, and sympathies of immense importance to 
the physician, the artist, and the teacher, and has become the basis 
of a new method of therapeutic practice. 

'file above nine changes in the fundamental philosoi)hy of the 
science, and live new departments of science whicli are added, be- 
long chiefly lo the Psychological division of Anthropology; hence, 
in these respects, the Anthropological system has been compared 
with the Gallian system. But in reference to diseases, health, life, 
death, s]ee 2 )ing, waking, res]>iration, calorification, circulation, secre- 
tion, and all the various normal and abnormal states of oiir physical 
constitution, and actions of the viscera, these belong to the physio- 
logical department of Anthropology, and require a comparison, not 
with the Gallian system, but with the doctrines of the writers on 
Physiology. 

* In reference to the action of mind on mind, the mutual relations 
of mankind, the philosophy of morals, education, society, and gov- 
ernment, the Anthropological system views all from a different stand- 
point, relies upon different facts, and comes to different conclusions 
from those of our pliilosophic teachers who theorized on the old 
basis of incomplete sciences. 

Finally. — As Anthropology embraces tlie entire science of Neii- 
rology, it gives ns new views of Zoology and comparative Phrenol- 
ogy. Nor is it limited to human and comparative Psychology and 
Physiology , for it develops the relations of man to the material 
world, taking cognizance by Psychometry of materia medica, dietet- 
ics, medical geology, and meteorology, physiological and psy(;ho- 
logical cliemistry, astronomy, cosmology, and Universal Ontology. 

Calamities of *89. — Japan has had a terrible storm inflicting 
damages running to millions, and in Wakayama a flood more disas- 
trous than that of Johnstown, Pa. Thousands lost their lives. 
Forty thousand houses were destroyed or damaged, villages and 
fields were destroyed, and eighty thousand persons were for a time 
dependent on charity. 

Vegetarianism. — London has thirty vegetarian restaurants and 
a vegetarian hotel. 
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Essay bv 1)k. 1‘hkijlics, Ooncluoed. 

Antoninus Pius, born 8G a. d., governing a province of Asia 
as jn’oconsul before becoming Emperor of Rome, not only referred 
to the “Christians and the God (Jesus) that they worshipped,” but 
according to Capitoliniis he “treated the Christians with moderation 
and clemency/’ lie died in 101 A. T>., and so greatly was he ven- 
erated that live oF his successors assumed the name of Antoninus. 
He was immediately succeeded ])y Marcus Aurelius, who also men- 
tioned the Christians and their “obstinacy in the face of martyr- 
dom/’ 

liieracles, governor of Bithynia, and one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Platonic school of ])hilosophy, wrote two books against 
the Christians, the design of which was, so say the most reliable 
authorities, to make Atipollonius (born about n. c. 8) the equal or 
a greater than Jesus Christ. And bear in mind here that Hieracles 
in no possible way questioned the existence of Jesus nor the gen- 
uineness of the gos])els (in these two books), which gospels, accord- 
ing to the strongest optionents of (Christianity, were in general use 
among the (Christians as authentic records as early as A. D. 180, 

Tacitus, born about 55 A. d., a Roman historian, entering public 
service under Vespasian, became a consul in the reign of Nerva. In 
a series of sixteen books by Tacitus (“ The Annah'"') he writes thus 
of thh Christus, and the Christians: — 

“ They (these Christians) had their denomination from Chrutxin^ 
who, in the reign of Tiberius, was put to death as a criminal by the 
Procurator Pontius Pilate. This superstition was thus for a while 
repressed, only to brealf out afresh, not merely throughout Judea, 
where the evil originated, but throughout Romo also, where things 
atrocious and disgraceful congregate and find many patrons.” (Tac- 
itus, Ann., lib. xv. c. 44). 

I never knew but one scoffing atheist ignorant enough and impu- 
dent enough to deny the genuineness of the above passage, and he 
quickly quieted down when 1 sliowed him what the infidel Gibbon 
said of it. Here it is ; — 

“The most sceptical criticism is obliged to respect the truth of 
thiH extraordinary fact, and the integrity of this celebrated passage 
of Tacitus. . . It may be proved by the consent of the most 

5uicient manuscripts, by his reputation, which guarded his text from 
the interpolations of pious fraud, and by the purport of his narra- 
tion.” 
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Suetonius, another Roman historian (born A. D, 69, about the 
beginning of Vespasian), and author of the “Lives of the Twelve 
Caesars,” testifies most emphatically to the existence of Jesus and 
the Christians. The sceptical Gibbon characterized him by the epi- 
thets, “the accurate and the diligent.” Writing an elaborate liistory 
of Nero, Suetonius says (“Life of Nero,” c. 16): — 
jf:- “Punishments y^ere inflicted upon the Christians, a set of men 
attached to a new and mischievous superstition. . . Hr was 

called Christus, and His disciples, Christians.” 

Marcus Aurelius, the philosopher and Roman Emperor (born at 
Rome 121 a. n.) received apologies and severe reprimands from 
Melito, Miltiades, Athenagoras and others because of his persecu- 
tions of the Cliristians. And yet, so far as we know, he only men- 
tioned the “ (./hristians ” once ; and thcii to attribute their eagerness 
for martyrdom to sheer obstinacjy and a pompous love of notoriety.” 
See F. W. Farrar's “Lives of the Fathers,” vol. i. p. 71. 

The fact that no President of the United States, or historian like 
Pancroft, has officially mentioned ‘•‘the Fox girls,” or Andrew Jack- 
son Davis, or the Spiritualists, is no proof tlieir non-existence. Put 
the Emperor Aiii elius Mrditationx^"'' xi. il) dnl mention the 
“Christians” of his time, “tlieir siqiersfcitioiis ” and their “obstin- 
acy.” And it follows logically that there could no more he (Jiris- 
lians in the year 100 A. D., or 200 A. i)., witliont a Jesus ('hrisU 
than tlnue could be iMoliammedans without a. Mohamet or an 
effect without a. muisi'. 

Porphyry, sometimes termed the “ old man of 'Fyic,'' was a Neo- 
platonic pliilosoplier, studying undiu* Flolinus at Rome. He wroti! 
a series of liiYcen books against the Jews and Christians. In treat- 
ing of the ( liristians, he admitted the existence of .lesus and Ins 
magical powios, hut denied his divinity. Ih^ died in Romo near the 
close of Iht^ second century, dheodosius, he it said to his shame, 
ordcreil a large portion of his books to be burned. 

Valcntimis, a celehrji'.ial (Jnostie, came From Egypt to Rome a 
little ])r(;vioiis to A. t). 1 10. He was an iconoclast ol' many disciples. 
He admitti‘<l tin' existence of Jesus; but wrote against the Christians, 
([noting from the sym’)ptic gos[)els. In his writings, he mingled the 
JMatonic ideas with tlie doctrines of Jolm’s gospel. 

Marcion wlio leached Rome from Sinojio on the Plack Sea about 
A. n. lo(S, according to classical authors, cherished violent [uejiidices 
against both .ludaism and the accagited ( Jiristianity of that period, 
lie publicly attaetked Christianity, sneering at the superstitions oF 
“certain (dirislians.” He also riijccted as non-authoritative portions 
of the i<ew d estanient collection of books ; and yet, he zealously 
confessed in his writings that the lifcj of Jesus was actual and 
beautifully selF-sacrilicing. 

Julian, a Roman Emperor and philosopher, dying in June, a. 
863, was educated a Christian, under Eusebius of Nicomedia. But 
going to classic Athens to further pursue Ins studies, he became en- 
amored of the orator Libanins, and accepted the Platonic philoso[)hy- 
He wrote several books against Christ and the Christians, but ah 
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ways frankly admitted the existence of Jesus Christ. Cyril wrote a 
refutation of these books. Julian’s style was sometimes severe. 
Here is a sample. After penning severe words against Jesus and 
John (see Hier. Epist., 83 b. 8), he says: — 

“These things therefore we shall shortly discuss, when we come 
particularly to consider the monstrous deeds and fraudulent machin- 
ations of the Evangelists.” Though living in the very blaze of 
lloniaii civilization and oratory, the Em])eror Julian frankly admitted 
the existence f)f Jesus and the genuine goodness of his life. And 
3^et he insisted that his marvellous works were equalled, if not ex- 
celled, by Egyptian wonder-workers and (.Treciaii thauniaturgists, 
and that his admiring disciples hurtl'ully magniried his virtues. In 
Libanius’ admirable funeral oration u[)on JuliaiTs life and death this 
remarkable [)assage occurs: “Hut when the wintei* had extended the 
nights, Julian, besides many other beautiful works, attacked the 
books which make a man of Palestine to he a go(h vind the Son of 
(tod. . . In a long contest and with strenuous arguments in the 

(‘Xecution of this work, he appears to have excelled the Jyrian old 
man." 

Pliny the V(>unger, horn A. i). hi, was a friend of Tacitus, and 
noted for his clo<|uence and conq)etoiicy as a Roman oflicial. Sent 
with consular powers bv 'rrajan to Pontus and Hithynia, he found 
large numbers of Cliristian believers in the (talilcan Jews, charged 
with infatuation ami criminal offences, lle.sitating what to do, he 
addressed a, leltcr to the Ihnperor JVajan, coinmema’ng ; “Pliny to 
the Km])cror Trajan, wisheth health and happiness.” Pliny then 
writes in this wise about these f«)]lowers of Jesus: — 

“1 [wohihit assemblings, . . for many of all ages, ami every 

rank of hoLli scx(\s likewise are acamsed, and will be accused. Nor 
hns tlic eontagioii of this superstiLion s(;i/ed cities only, hut the 
lesser towns also and the disti*icis of the open country. Neverthe- 
less it sciiins to me that it may he restrained and eorrn'ctcd." The 
worst that can be proved against these (^hristians is tliat "•they hahit- 
nally men.*! together on a certain day, before dawn, to sing a, hyjiiii 
to ('hrist as (lod, and to l)iiid themselves by an oath (^Sarranii^itlo)^ 
not to the perpetration of any cwil, but to avoid the guilt of theft, 
robbnuy, and adultery, and never to break their word or refuse the 
rendering back of that whieJi has henm entrusted to their ear(‘." — 
PIIhi/h Letters^ X. 07. 

( elsus, an Mpieairean ])hii<)Sop]ier, living under (he Antonines, 
early in the second century, and the friend of that noted sophist and 
rhetorician I.»uciaii, most bitterly attacked Christianity, as Origen’s 
re[)lies abundantly prove. And yet Celsns, the acute and the elo- 
quent — the witty Ingersoll, in fact, of that period — (the middle 
and hitter part of the second century), most manfully admitted the 
existence of the “Hebrew Jesus,” the general facts of the gospels, 
and mentions some of the leading incidents of his life, inclmling the 
“miracles” by which, said he, “multitudes were led to believe on 
him as tlie Messiah.” And further, Celsus declared that “ these mira- 
culous or spiritual works were wrought through magic which Jesus 
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learned when in Egypt.’ Quoting a passage I’rom Celsus’ book, pre- 
sented by Origen, he further says, in his sarcastic style : — 

“■ Hereafter I intend to confine myself to the books of the disciples 
of Jesus. . . The Christians and Jews most stupidly contend 

with each other; and this controversy of theirs about Jesus, differs 
in nothing from the proverb about the contention for the shadow of 
an ass.’* (Apuh, 9th lib. met.) 

What a treineridous pity that tlie pliilosopher Celsus had not been 
honored with the acquaintance of (Icrald Massey, the myth-hunter, 
to have just informed him that Jesus (hiiist never existed ! That 
would have ended all controversy! Thoug'i the Jews, out of jeal- 
ousy and hatred, were continually disjniting with the Christians of 
the first, and second, and all along the early cent uries, they never 
doubted nor denied the e^xisteiice of Jesus Christ, the founder of 
Christianity. 

Tliere was in fact no dispute for hundreds n])on hundreds of years 
after the dawn of the (Jiristian era, about the actual existence of 
Jesus. Jf such a doubt had lieen expressed, the sarcastic Celsus 
with other pliilosophers, and rabbis too, would luive at once hurled 
it at the (Jiristians, saying, Oh, silly and superstitions souls, why 
believii in a myth — ivlu/ tror.ship a J^utliing of the kind 

was dreamed of — but, on tlie contrary, Jew^s, Creeks, and IJoinans, 
Tacitus and Pliny, IJierocles and Valentinus, ('elsns the sarcastic, 
Porphyry the classical, Julian the l^latonic, and otliejs, during the 
last half of tlie lirst century, the Jirst iialf of the second century and 
the tliird century, opposing or writing against, and all anxious lo 
overthrow Christianity, never, never, so far as I am aware, in a single 
instance, denied the existence of Jesus Christ or tlie extension of 
Christianity ! 

This paltry business of writing Jesus (Jivist out of existence by 
the gall-dipped pen-strokes of atheists, and a few over-ambitious 
Spiritists, seems to have developed upon the dreamy Dupuis, the 
fickle Robert Taylor, Gerald Massey, James Burns, Mr. Traughber 
and some dozen or more others of less calibre. Shades of scliolastie 
rabbis and Roman pliilosophers — what next? 

Eight. Wishing a few years ago to take eonnsel from the highest 
and ])ri)tbiindest Helircw authority in the land, touching this matter 
of Jesus’ existence, I wrote a series of pointed questions to Riesi- 
dent Wise, which he kindly answered in the columns of the Anieri- 
can IrrneUte^ published in Cincinnati, Oliio, and of which lie is the 
editor. 

1 have room for hut a few paragraphs of his admirable and satis- 
factory reply lo my published letter of May 31, 1886. 

“ The Jews, (says Rabbi Wise) as far as their literature is known 
to me, never questioned the real existence of either Jesus or looter, 
Paul and James, or any other of flie original eolaborers in the origin 
of Christianity.” . . . After referring to the mythical theory 

recently advanced relating to Jesus and the gospels, he thus contin- 
ues : “ Therefore, scholarly Israelites and learned rabbi, with the 
Talvmd before never denied the exhtence of Jesus of Nazareth. 
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. . '‘Rabl)i Tarplioii and Rabbi Kliezer ben Ilyrcaii, (cho ?rert> ron- 

temporan/ with tlie apostles, especially the latter, whose intimate 
connections with the apostle James are esi)ecially noticed in the 
Talmud, and whose certainly unintentional statement (note 30, p. 
258, His. 2d (\nnmonwealtli of the Hebrews) that Jesus brought 
the science of necromancy with him from Egy})t, the jnnemonic signs, 
etc., is clearly noted, flis (Rabbi Eliezer ben Ilyrcan's) colleagues 
and successors never contradicted the oft-repeated statement that 
desus brought necromancy from Egyj)t ; hence his jun'i-onal r.riatence 
could never have been doubted by the men ol; the Talmud, as said, 
up to a (!ontem])orary of the ^p«)stle da,mcs, the very generation of 
Jesus. Thcicl'oi'e 1 have maintained a.11 along tliat tin' personal ex- 
istence of Jesus (d’ Nazar(;th cannot be denied. ’ 

And yet, it os denied. 

Rut is there any one sulliciently unprincipled and audacious to 
charge the Uairne<l Rabbi Wist* with falsifying; or with yed linding 
ac(*onnts both of Jesus and of bis conteinporaiies, and wliat they ifi 
lh(.; Talmud said of him? Dare any of those IJilipntiau (hdibters 
accuse Rabbi Wise, Dmitseb, llerzfeld, (Juetz, Rosens[)itz, ainl other 
Il(d)re\v scholars and oiitmtalisls of lirst reading Info the Tahniid 
what they read (ntt of it e.one.erning Jesus? 

lime wo might have rested rlu* (j^uestion. Rut no! Icmpled to 
piU* t)ssa. upt)n Ihdion 1 adduced testimonies dirtuit and indirt'et from 
('olsns, Suetonius, Jnslin, llit*racles, Anloninns, Tacitus, Alarcion, 
Rasiii(h*s, \ almitinus, Roi*phyry, Julian, the RmjxM’or Marcus Anix*- 
liiis and others ■ Ics! himnirs giving nnmislakahle proofs of .Icsiis’ 
exis((*nce and of the trouble that lie and tie.' early ( 'hrist iams eans(*d 
h(>tli the J(^ws and the Romans. 

Nio rational man will dispute that- ( diristiauit y — be it true or false 
— is a [intent force, a. mkjutv I'owei; in (lie world. Did such a. 
monn.mtons id'lect or inlineiiee as Christianity is to~day, hav(* Jio 
original cause? Was it born of nothing and fonmhal with' ml a, 
lonmlci' ? 

riiesi^ wlio taiu' (his position could veiy well Ix'licvt* in tlioughts 
without thinkers, oainlings without [laintcrs, structures wdthoiit 
arcluteets, effects without- ade([uale causes, and in a wcll-nrdcrcd and 
wisely-governed universe without any IMoral (b)\ ernor ! (ircat is 
the belief of unbelievers! Will some one ot them inlorni us who 
“invenled Jesus,” and lh(‘se early Christians” tinil so vexed tlte 
Jinvs in their synagogues, arid a little later so annoyed Julian and 
Rliny tlie Vouiiger? 

Ninth. Having ]filed Ossa ntioii Pelion, elassic*ally s[)eaking, I 
now proceed to roll leafy Olympus u})on Ossa by way of cumulative 
testimonies from exalted spirits. 

Rut, says some spiritistic doubter, Many spirits with whom I 
have conversed declared that tln^y iiad never seen Jesus Chiist in the 
word of spirits.” 

Quite likely ! and for the reason [irobably tliat they were dark, 
unprogressed,* demoniae spirits undergoing the disciplines of hades. 
The negative testimony of such disorderly demons is of no possible 
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account. Very few Americans ever saw Longfellow and still fewer 
Englishmen ever grasped the hand of the poet Tennyson. Bwt 
none, however, in consequence of this would deny the existence of 
these distinguished poets. 

Old ruins point to past civilizations, llesults have corresjxuiding 
causes. The existence of 200,000,000 of Mahommedans without a 
Mahomet; or of grand Socratic schools of thinkers throughout the 
world without any Socrates, would be (juite as plausible a position 
to assume as that which, admitting the wide extent and potency of 
Christianity, denies the existence of the founder, aflame with spirit- 
ual gifts, <livine principles, and great central ideas ! 

If believing — if knowing that spiritual beings under certain con- 
ditions converse with mortals constitutes a fSpiritualist — then, (Wi J 
a Spirityalld — and that, too, iiotw-ithstanding the vile babble of cer- 
tain spiritualistic ‘'•liars and Ubellers^"' who, out of envy and jealousy 
and spiteful malice, once reported me as having '‘^■enounced Spirit- 
ualism,” and gone to ‘^preaching Calvinistic oithodoxy.’' That kind 
of lying sjnritism should be renounced and denounced by every lover 
of the truth. It proved itself to be irreligious, materialistic, Christ- 
denying and devilish. It was and is deceiving, conjuring necroman- 
cy — and just as diffeiHuit from the orderly ministry of angels, wlio, 
under tlie providence of God, are sent to this dark riidimentaiy 
world to demonstrate a future life, guide tlie straying into the paths 
of wdsdom, lift the dim curtain from the eyes oC the dying, comfort 
the inourning and lead souls to God, as tlie Heavens are different 
from th(i lurid ghastly hells. 

During my past thirty-live year.s' connection witli fSpiritualism, as 
a sympathizer, or public exponent, I have met, I suppose, in this and 
foreign countries, during my two journeys around the world, full 
3000 mediums, and through hundreds of tliese 1 liave received com- 
munications. And so far as memory serves me, not so mucli as onr 
intelligent and highly unfolded spirit, in writing or speaking through 
this multitude of sensitives, has denied the existence of Jesus 
Christ. 

A few^ years since I directed a series of questions through several 
of our Spiritualist journals to mediums only, inquiring if they in 
their clairvoyant conditions or if their spirit-controls had seen 
Jesus of Nazaretli in the Higher Life. In response 1 received over 
one hundred — 07ie hundred, letters^ declaring in the most positive 
manner that these seers, or their controlling intelligences, liad seen, 
and some of them had personally conversed with, the Crucified Man 
of Nazareth. 

We have' room for but a very few of these replies, or rather refer- 
ences and quotations. 

The spirit controls of W. J. Colville say : — 

We know of no spirit in spirit-life, who lived on earth a life so 
thoroughly exemplary as Jesus did. We do not know of any who 
has reached the same altitude in spiritual life in connection with the 
present dispensation. Jesus, in the spiritual world to-day, is looked 
upon as the ruler of the earth, as the guiding angel of the planet for 
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the present dispensation, surrounded by an innumerable company of 
angels whicli constitute the Christ-spheres.” 

Nettie C. Maynard was the reputed medium, for a time, of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Her ffpirit iumfroh replied thus : — 

“You inquire if I have seen Jesus of Nazareth. I liave not, to 
my knowledge. My mind has not been especially turned in that 
direction. None, liowever, in our world of spiritual activities, so 
far as 1 have heard, deny his existence. He is spoken of with rev- 
erence, and is admitted to be far, tb,/* above us. He was the most 
perfect reformer, the most nnseliisli teacher, and the best attuned 
instrument of God and angels that your world has known. It is he 
that kec[)s the Christ-idea so alive in the hearts of millions. In our 
temples of worship is seen the incturc of Jesus, denominated by one 
of old — ‘The brightness of the Father’s glory.’ I get these concep- 
tions, that Jesus (dirist was s(t exalted and divine, from the s])herc 
of wisdom.” 

F. J. South's “ sj)irit-baiKl,” as reported by Gol. Ilay, replied as 
follows in substance : 

“Jesus of Nazareth was an actual personage. He was the in- 
s])ired leader in his day and generation on account of the spiritual 
wave that was then being poured out upon the world. And he is 
llie centre of spirit work to-day, in connection with this planet. He 
claimed to be no more than a brother to all humanity, though he is the 
.spirit guardian of the earth througli this now terminating cycle, sur- 
rounded by an innumerable company of angels, and gloriiied hosts.” 

Prof. Henry Kiddle, in writing iijmn the statements of these and 
other s})irits in attestation of Jesus’ existence, wisely says : — 

“ They (these spirit testimonies) are attested and veriiied by, 
what appears to me, an overwhelming mass of testimony from the 
sj)irit world, given through various mediums — some of the purest 
and best — ^and many high and inspirational speakers. If we can 
reject this testimony, then indeed must Spiiitualism be pronounced 
worthless as a source of reliable information as a spiritual revela- 
tion.” 

A. F. Melchers, formerly connected with the ably conducted 
IhiiUclie Zeitump GJiarleston, S. C., and now editor of the Better IVap, 
Cincinnati, while having beautiful and spiritually uplifting communi- 
cations in the privacy of and through inembeis of his own family, 
received direct communications from the Nazarene. 

One evening when “all was in perfect harmony,” they felt “a very 
unusual sensation, so marked that all noticed it.” . . . “A holy 

and heavenly inspiration came over us,” (said Mr. Melchers) “ and 
uiy wife, being clairaudient, remarked that a very high spirit was 
present.” It proved to be Jesus of Nazareth, who, while present, 
said in substance, among other things, “ I am the one that was cruci- 
fied. Read the Script^ires carefully. Live pure and holy lives, A 
new heavefi and a new earth will soon he inaugurated. Strive to he 
worthy.'" 

Having doubts “ that Jesus Christ would condescend to visit the 
domain of us poor mortals,” Mr. Melchers, inquiring of their famil- 
iars or spirit guides, received the following communication : — 
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“I come to help you out of your doubts. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
was really here in person the other evening. He came for the pur- 
pose of inspiring you all in your work. Be diligent, and prayerful, 
and true to yourselves. . . . The light with which Jesus was 

surrounded was so bright that all we familiar spirits had to retire. 
Praise God for all his kindnesses towards you.” 

David Duguid, a quiet, sincere, and most conscientious man of 
Glasgow, Scotland, whom I’ve had the pleasure of personally know- 
ing for full lifteen years, is a medium for painting, clairvoyance, 
trance and imju’ession ; and has continued a series of orderly seances 
for about twenty years. No cue can cuter his seance room witliout 
feeling that he is in a consecrated place. Among his controlling 
intelligences is a very gifted and noble spirit calling liimself Hfde(l 
— Hafed^ onee ihe Prhur of Ferula. 

This very intelligent spirit, giving liis experiences in earth and 
spirit life through Mr. Duguid, tells of his direct knowledge o/ and 
travels frith liis coteniporaiy Jesus the Nazaiene. These exp('ri- 
ences, with the “ key/’ all afire with liistorical references and s[)irit- 
ual reminiscences, are published in two large voUinics ])y II. Nisbot, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

When ill Scotland two years ago this summer, I held (in connee,- 
tioii with elder K. W. Hvans, II. Nisbet and others) several emi- 
nently interesting seaiuies with Mr. Duguid, at t'aeli ol whi(di llaltal 
answm’ed our (jiiestions, and all wm-e taken down ly a reporter. 
VVdiat I intend to publisli in full In the fntuie, 1 here vmy elosel\ 
condense. 

I /Hafcd) know Jesus from an infant — till be lett this earth. » I 
was one of tlu>se chosen by th(‘ ‘ Sftirlt oj FlnfUt\ as it was called in 
Persia, to proceed to Belblcbem, where we found the child Jesus as 
})a<l been proplicsied by Ilehi’ews, Egy|)iians, and Persians. \ (oa 
(*arlv in his life h<‘ was sont to Eg} td to he protcct{Ml and ediieat^M], 
H(^ was tlien^ put in (duirge of mv friend Isslia. Hernias iny liiend 
and brother was brought up Avith Jesus in Ids childhood, and studied 
with Idiii ill the same ceil. Then lie i‘.aine under my own direct lii- 
toriiig, and was w ith me a long time and did many marvellous things 
when a. youtli. J(*sus was initiated into our order when a young 
man. Aftei initiation he visited his parents in Judea, but soon 
returned to me for awddle, after wliicli Ave travelled into India, where 
he Avas irdtiated into a (aniimunity of brothers A^dlo liad banished 
themselves from the Avorld. Then we returned to Persia — and llicn 
to India and Judea, Avhere con’inenced his public ministry. . . Ih' 
came as the Light of the world; and the time will come Avhcu hi'j' 
moral tnitlis and divine teachings will spiritually eiiligliteii the world 
of mankind.” 

The following question and answer I give verbatim. 

Question. tlafed, did you ever in the spirit-world meet an im 
tellectual, broad-minded spirit Avho denied the existence of the Jesns 
of tlie NeAV Testament?” 

Answer. “I never did. IIoav could Ave, when Ave see him day by 
day. At different times we have given some description of a inagin- 
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ficent spirit Temple where we meet — wliere all kindred, tongues, 
colors, and races meet, from the darkest Africans to the purest wliite. 
dlierc assemble the philosophers and sages of different peoples and 
ages, to discuss and counsel about the affairs of their own and other 
nations, and all recognize Jesus as he /.v, the Prince above all ! He 
had more of the divine in him than other men. I was eonseaous of 
this when walking with him on earth. He was and /.s our Prince, 
and his spiritual power oii earth is increasing, and must go on unto 
victory 

James Frecjnan Clarke, the late eminent Ciiitarian minister, intro- 
duces us to a highly cultured lady in “ Jdglit on the Hidden VVbiy,’’ 
who, while she never attended a seance or read a. spiritualist wt>rk, 
hei'amo developed in the sacred (|uietnGss of homo as a very gifted 
medium. This seercss saw, described and conveised with many 
ordci’s and conditions of s[)irits, some of whi(di she had known when 
in their bodies. Her book is thrillingly intm'esting. stdcct and 

give, the gist of the following ])aragraj)lis from ])ages l-8-lol. 

\h(rxtlnn. What s(^et seems to be //o* rlmrcli / and was Jesus 
(lod, or man '! *’ 

dyes 7 .v‘>'. I haY(^ not seen the faintest imliea,tion of any sect in 
Heaven. The shining ones havi^ gathered from all nations and 
i(‘ligions, the [mre and saintly (d' the ages, who have feart'd Cod, 
loved their brother, and worked righteousness. ... 1 faltt‘r as J 

ti'V to sj)eak of liiiii (Jesus) wlio in the j)rovidence of (iod was the 
highest and j)urest r(ivelatioii of a. spiritual soul. Above* the dim 
mists ()t‘ sn j)(‘rstitioii and materialism toweis this maje^stii^ colossal 
(igiire, mantled in holiness, his faec; all aglow with (s)nseious inlimat(^ 
commimion with tln^ Patlnu', the ideal saiiclifn‘d soul. One with the 
leather l)(n*aiis(* (il1(*(l with the Holy Sj)irit. ^'et is he onr elder 
Pro! li(.‘r and Friend: and enthroned in llm living grateful hearts of 
ai! who have* been led by liim into a high(*i- life, he lives and woiks 
wi'li that great (;omj)any ()f holy souls, to h'ad humanity onwai'd and 
njnvard into tlui [)erfeet light.'’ 

H( ?re end the testimonies. And in the face oi this arra\' of onr 
Innnlrrd or more* mediiimist ie*. and spirit witin‘sses t(*stilying to the 
e\.isl(*iice of Jesus, several of which an* (pioti'd above, is tliero a 
spiritualist so prejudiced, so engulfed in ma((*ria,Iistie. stnj)idity, and 
so given over to a dogged hrazen-hrowed effront<*ry, as to proiioiince 
all tln^ above-named mediums, and hundreds of others, inifntsiors ; 
and their spirit-e.ontrols deceiving and lying spii'its? ft not, then 
the; of J('sus' existence is (*stahlished . 

Further still: if Massey, Traughher, Puirns and other s])irit nalists, 
uniting with scofling atheists, persist in denying the real existence of 
Jc*sus, of what avail are medinmisfic and clairvoyant evidences — 
of wlnit usr are oiir spirit communications Or, putting it 

hi tlie spirited words of the scholarly Henry Kiddle — if the tosti- 
iiionies of these liigh and exalted spirits who declare in the most 
positive terms that they have seen Jesus in the Heavenly Life are 
uot to be credited, then Spirifnalinjn inmt hr jfronoirnrrd icortltlef<i< tu 
a Hourcr of reUahlr info rmat ion f 
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The testimonies of distinguished Jewish rabbis, of Roman histoi- 
iaiis and ])hilosophers, of clairvoyant and clairaudient mediums, and 
of briglit and noble s])irits, unitedly unite like tlie fibres and braided 
strands of the cable, stretching in golden links along the centuries, 
from eoteinporaiy rabbis of Talmudic fame, through the aj)ostoli(‘ 
period, tlie blaze of Roman civilization, eloquence, and philosophy, tin' 
cloistered scholarship of the mediaeval ages, down to hundreds upon 
hundreds of our most gifted mediums of this century, and M in at- 
testation and demonstration of the of Jesus Christ's existonee. 
And though he may not have been seen by you oi‘ myself he \Yas 
seen (according to Paul, 1 Cor. xv: 5, d, 7, 8) after his crucifixion, 
death, and burial, by Cephas; then of the twelve.’* 

‘"After that he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once: 
of whom the greater ])art remain unto this present, hut some arc 
fallen aslee]). 

“After liiat, he was seen of James, tlien of all the apostles. 

And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one born out ol <liic 
time.” 

It is but justice to say that this article is far from being as juecisi* 
ill language, perfect in arrangement, and far-reaching in research as I 
could desire. Hut being tlie proprietor of two journals (a weekly 
and a monthly ) and a corres[)«)ndcnt by contract fora Pliiladel])liia 
daily, together with a Sanitarium full of ]nitients ii]>on my hands, 
requiring medical advice and treatment, I have done the best 1 could 
under the eircumstances. And before critics sharpen their ])ens for 
critiques, I beg them to read the able and exhaustive reviews and 
replies of W. K. Coleman, of (California (published in the /(. I*- 
Journal of 1884), to (lerald Massey, where, as 1 before said, Massey 
met his Waterloo! His ech(»es ought to have remained silent. 

Time and space prevent me fniin giving further mcdiuniistic and 
spirit testimonies to the truth of Jesus’ existence, one of which I 
was jiersonally connected with in the city of Jerusalem when upon 
my first tour around the world. It W'as a uumce never to be for- 
gotten, those being present who on earth had lived, and walked, and 
talked with Jesus. 

I close with the eloquent and clear-ringing words of two famous 
sceptics, Iiigeraoll and Renan. 

“ My own opinion is that the man called Christ lived. His life is 
worth its example, its benevolence, its self-denial and heroism. . . 
I place him with the great, the generous, the self-denying of this 
oarth, and for the man Christ I feel only admiration and respect. 
Let me say, once for all, to that great and serene man T gladly j)ay 
the homage of my admiration and my tears.’* — Iiiifermll. 

“ The highest consciousness of God that has existed in the human 
breast was tliat of Jesus. He founded that lofty Spiritualism which 
-during ages has filled souls with joy in passing through this valley of 
tears.” — Renan. 

J. M. Peebles, M.D. 

Hainmonton, Atlantic Co., N. J. 
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The questions in veiereiice to Jesus or Christ assume more of the 
ethical than tlie histoiical character. Anioiin^ the active minds of 
the church tlie disposition is continually becoming more apf)arent to 
neglect or ignore the historical and miraculous aspects of riiristian- 
ity as unimportant or perhaps doubtful, and to coniine attentit)n to 
the sublime system ot ethics of whiiih Jesus is the recognized repre- 
sentative. This is certaiidy the drift of rationalism in the cJiurch. 

[ infortunately, the sublime ethical doctrine of iulinite love to (lod 
and man is not heartily realized either by the rational or the faithist 
class. It requires a higher tlevelopment of humanity than that 
which we have inherited from ages of warfare. Still, it is a great 
licnelit to cherish this ideal, to talk of it and pr(*ach it, even if we 
never realize it. The hearty sympathy with this grand ethical doc- 
trine was well exj>ress(Ml as follows, by Ludwig Noire, a (lermau 
writer on the philosojihy of Lvolution, whos(* sentiments diffei* widely 
from those of the majority of his class : — 

Jf th(» (jueslion was put to us in the following form: Are we 
Darwinians, or ( -hristiaus ? then I wmdd exclaim out of the fulness 
of my heart : diristians I 

We do not call t)tirselves ( k)pernii*ans, nor Newtonians, nor Ivep- 
lerians : we do not tak(‘ our name from those who have advanced 
our kiiowledgfe. Science is a gigantic strindurti to which every age, 
1 ‘vcry century, (‘Viuy groat intellect, before disa])pearing, add a 
stone. When yon have told me all you know, you have become 
through that very fact (piite dispensable to me, and if 1 sought of 
vou nothing but knowledge, J would never call on you again, ilut 
if it is your own being, if it is your belief, your jmrpose, the aims 
and objects of your aspirations, which you pour into my soul, oh then 
uiy Iieart will be lit up by a similar iiame, and inseparably united in 
absolute atonement with you — ^then would 1 confess and profess you 
loudly and everywhere. 

‘^Thus we also confess. We confess our faith, our belief, in the 
highest ideal, towards wliicb for more than two thousand years the 
longings and the aspirations of the most exalted of our race have 
been directed, for which millions liave given their lives, no less in 
the noiseless, unnoticed sacrilice of active love for humanity, than in 
the night of the dungeon, in the secrecy of the torture-chamber, or 
in the lurid glare of the stake. This highest ideal is hnmatiity, the 
brotherhood of man, the union of mankind into one great nation, into 
one great family. The time will come when all joys and pains will 
be borne and felt by all in common, when all evil will be prevented 
and shorn of its power, when all sufferers will lind shelter. Nobody 
has felt this ideal in more beauty and purity, nobody lias proclaimed 
it with more glory and with more euthusiasm, than that divine 
master, whose great, flaming heart felt and exfierienced itself all the 
sorrow and all the anguish, then and now still resting U[)on human- 
ity, blind and wearily sighing for a .saviour, and who first raised the 
command of neighboring love into the sympathetic feeling of the 
oneness of all humanity in those imperishable words of comfort : 
“ Come to me all ye who are weary and heavily laden, and 1 will 
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give you rest ! ” As long as this highest ideal has not been realizid, 
so long will we rejoice in being named after Tlini who revealed lliis 
ideal to us, and who has been the purest and noblest exan)[)le of 
absolute humanity upon this earth. In the fulness of time this now 
most beautiful llower of ideality may ripen into full fruitage, and 
then the name will <lisa})[)ear, liecause its essence will have l)ee())ne 
universally acce[)ted, and a name only signifies a distim^tion. Ibii 
Ilis picture will Ixi raisiul up in the temple of humanity as that of 
its greatest l)en(daetor, and gratitude and reverence, will be offenMl 
u[) to His memory by coming generations, who will have forgottioi 
all tiie dark (doiids of su|.>crstition and unbelief which for so long 
have endeavoied to obscure its beauty.’' 

A I{ki*LV to I)k. PiOKur.Ks. — Prof. lioveland has bi’ielly replied 
to Dr. Po(d)les‘ essay on the existence of Jesus. He objects (o lie 
J'alinud as ant liority, l)(*eanst* it is not old enongli, saying tliat. llie 
Mislina (ils aullnnitalivc^ [)orliou) was not ('()m])leted until aluin^i 
loll years after the repute<l (h^ath of Jesus.*’ It is true tlia.t J'alnunlie 
writings \ver(‘ in prodnetion even down to the lifth ('eiitnry, but tiie 
rniK/»frfiojt of a)iy portion of the J'almud is hardly rcdevaiit in llie 
ease, fnr it is the antiginty with wliiedi we are eoneenied : and lli< 
v(%\.\ iirigin of tli(' 'falniud in dt'wish laws and usages is bi^yond aii\ 
delinit(* history, but its earliest /r/v'/f/e/.v antedate' the Christian in.i 
'fhey W('r(‘ produeed ))y lllLlJ-:!., one oi‘ the worthiest and no))le>i a> 
wt;ll as most hMi in'd of tin' Jews, wh(»se Iniig lito almost, entirely prr 
ee<h‘(l 11 h‘ ('hristian era, as he was l)nrii lUoro than a liiindied u';".- 
Ixdbie {'hrist. J'lu' 'falmud, t Inued’ore, runs haek [)rior to the origin 
of Christiatdty, and is imtst exeelleml antlnnil v upon iliese <|uest i-n;-. 
ns the' h'arned admit, d’his part of tlu* argument, s<-eins imj)i (‘gnahii*. 

Air. Lo\elan(l ohjeels to the language' ot Dm l^t ebles as disrou!- 
teons (o his ojipom'iils, and insists upon tlu* nnre'liabiiity of the* <‘arl\ 
Christian wiile'is, and the la)lnlllon^e^s e)f fi.rgerv and interpolatioii. 
which is eerlainly ;i. w t ll-grejimdeMl cdiarge*. and he ohje'els vert i^'a- 
onahly to the' (jnotalion from Jnsephus as iiiliinsica 1 ly improh*ahl(' 
ami pred)al>l\ an interpolalieen. lie olfjeets to Justin AInrryi'< 
redei-enee* to tlu' nu'inoirs of tlu^ AjMistlcs that it is not a, refertme*' t- 
the hooks of llie New re*siam(‘nl, and says tha.t. the* re'l.e.remei* t'- 
Capias as numtioning (he gosj)(‘ls is of no value, tor mme (»f his writ 
itigs an' in ('xisttnu'e, and all we* have is what fhisehins sa\s ilm' 
Iieiu'us says that Pa])ia.s saiel that Aib’slon said that Jolin tin 
Pn'sbyler said that Matthew wrote a gospel in llebn'w! altlunigl' 
Matthew vas really v'ritten in Creek! He adds: The ICitliers oi 
the lirsl eentury are all interjiolated, and tliose of the second ceie 
tury are tt> a greater or less exteiiL liars," ami as the historical ehar- 
ai'ter of the four gospels is liot establislied. he tliinks it useless to 
pro[) them u[) by outside testimony. 

It may bo replied, however, that the historical value of the ioui 
gospels is another question. However unreliable they may be, the 
existence of Jesus is not disproved by discrediting their accurac}- 
The Talmud has not been discredited. 
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As to mediuniistic testimony, he considers it (juite worthless — a 
mere ex])ression of the mediums or the sitters' mind, which is 
undoubtedly true in a vast number of instances. Hut notwitlistand- 
inc^ the vast amount ol mediumistic stuff that has no value when 
parefully examined, that ojnnion does not entirely cover tlu^ case, 
'riiere arc many valuable and reliable. communi(‘atious by dire( 3 t spirit 
writing, a vast deal of evidence of this kind, whicdi cannot he 
thrust aside by a candid inquirer, and if any should he consid- 

(‘led indecisive by itself, on so important a (picstion, a large auu)unt 
of corroborative testimony produces conviction, like an aecmnnla- 
tion of strong circumstantial evidema*. 'fhe integrity of Duguid can- 
not be impeachetl, and the very best evidence t)!' this kind whi(di Dr. 
Pe(*hles might addu(;c lie has not even mentioned. A (Compilation 
of the decisive facts which belong to spiritual eominunication and 
impression would leave no room for (huibl. Moia'over, 1 alVirm we 
need neither historical nor mediumistic evidences upon a ({uestioji 
which is decisively answered by the science of PsviUioMETK v, the 
world’s future oracle u[)on all disputed historicail (|ucstions. It 
aflirm the past and piescnt existence of Jesus, and his lofty rank in 
the noble, ])ure, and world-redeeming (pialith^s for which mankind 
have justly given him credit, hut which they havt* I'ailcd to imitate, 
<‘V(m when most loudly [)rofcssing to be his followms. 

All whom history records are living now, and when the world is a 
little more advanced we shall hear from them. In all ]>ast. c(*ntinies 
their a])proa(dies to mortality have been rep(‘ll(Ml with horror or 
shunned by ignorance, but evolution is slowdy bringing tli,c world 
inio communion with its ancestral races, and all sliall know^ that 
J KSUvS exists as w'cll as Socrates and Washington — that he is still 
revered by his beloved disciple John, and tliat his mother Mary 
vstill lives, as worthy of love and honor as her illustrious s. n. Hut 
w’hon mankind shall have been brought into communicat it)n wdth the 
most exalted s])irits, the suj)erstitions of a j)aganized and w'orldly 
church will be slowly disa])pearing from the eai'th, leaving a history 
at wdiich future ages will wonder. 

Helen Wilmans, of Georgia, is one of the few whose intelligence 
and hojiesty give respectabilily to the Mind (hire theories and prac- 
tice which have so uinvliolesimie an odor in the sjihere of Kddyisin, 
which is but another name for egotism, fraud, and delusion. 

The following passage in IVUnuntH" JJjrpress is especially character- 
istic of the Wilmans school of jisychic therapeutics. It expresses 
forcibly the sentiments which come from intense action on the U])])er 
posterior regions of thed^rain, wdiieh give courages, hope, enthusiasm, 
and self-reliance. It is so far above average human life that it 
reminds us of the romantic hope and courage inspired by morphine, 
a stimulus often used by brilliant wndters. Wilkie Collins, who lias 
recently died, produced his famous writings under the inspiration of 
opium. One of his friends (Mr. Caine) tells the story as follows: 
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“ We were sitting in Wilkie’s workshop, with proofs of his current 
work everywhere about us. The point was a knotty one, and a very 
serious issue seemed involved in it. Wilkie was iniicli worried. ' My 
brain is not very clear,’ he said, once or twice, taking a turn across 
the room. Presently, and as if by a sudden iin]julse, he opened a 
cabinet, and took out a wineglass and what seemed to be a bottle ot 
medicine, and waS labelled witli the name of a welj-known London 
chemist. "Pm going to show yon one of the secrets of my ])risoii 
house,’ he said, with a smile. Then he poured from the bottle a full 
wineglass of a licpiid resembling port wine in color. ‘ Do you see 
that?’ he asked. ‘It’s laudanum.' Straiglitway he drank it off. I 
was all but dumbfounded. 

'■“(iood Heaven, Wilkie (\dlins I ' I said, ‘how long have you 
taken that drug?’ ‘'Twenty years,* he answered. ‘More tliim 
onc(‘ a- day ? ’ ‘Oh yes; much more. Don’t be alarmed. Kemembiu 
that De (Quincy used to drink landaniini out of a jug.’ 'Then lie told 
nu^ a story, too long t(> repeat, of how a man-servant of Ins own had 
kilh‘(l himsell liy taking less than hall of one of bis doses. ‘ Wh^ 
do you take it?' I asked. ‘'To slimnlaU* the brain and steady tin* 
nerves. ‘And you think it iloes that?' ‘ I ixionbtedly,’ and 
laughing a lilth‘ at my (anisternation, he turned baek to tin* diflieull 
subj(‘e(, 1 had come to discuss. • [‘11 see it ch^arer now. Let \\> 
begin jigain, lie said. ‘Wait," I sai<i. ‘You say, my dear fellow, 
tliat tin* habit ol taking laudanum stimulates your brain and sttaidiC" 
yonr nerves, lias it tli(‘ same effeel on otluo- people?’ ‘It had on 
Bulwinp Lvtton," answcMvd ('ollins; ‘ lu- t»)hl im^ so hiinsellV ‘ Wh 1: 
then, Wilkie Collin.s' I said, ‘yen know how miieli I snifer IVoin 
brain and it(*rv(; exlia list ion. Do you advise* me to use* this drug/ 
He }>aus(Ml, (dianged (‘olor sligliily and then said ipiitUh', ‘ No." ‘ 

We' luivt^ no resisoii to aitiibute opium eating (<^^lis. Wilmaiis, lui: 
it is seldom siieh eiillmsiasm as hers is geneM'aled b\' tin* h(M!lli\ 
aelion (0 tin* brain unaided by stimulanls. Laudanum, morphine, 
strong t(ui, etla'i*, and nitrous «)\ide gas produce siieli an (‘xaltation el 
the sentiment ol j.(»W( '■ and wisdiiin, but tlupy leave a wreck, for the 
('(Uidition tli(‘y prodneei is abnormal. 

lo gemn ate I his eoiM|uejang en(hu>iasm it I’cMjuires a brain 
extremely well d(W(‘l(gaMl in tin* liigher n^gions, a.iid an active life in 
ohedience to the noblest im])uls('s. Such a life bi'ings man into cen- 
ta(‘l with realms of spiritual [lower, which give him a noble iiisjtiia- 
tion, and liius lift liim still higlier. '1'lii‘re is a vast ixxilm ni’ exalted 
lile which .seldom comes in eemtact wdth earlli life, Ijecaiise earth lih* 
is (»n too low a. [ilamn Mialinmshi]) seldom laxiehes it, beeanse it is 
seldom accomjjanied by the elevated life llial is necessary. Only they 
whose lives an* ruled by the noblest [)ur[)(-si‘s inhale the Divine 
aroma that sustains them. 

The language of Mrs. Wilmans may serve to strengthen and 
eneonrage many whose modest dillidence hinders their deve]o])meiit, 
but sueli expressions soinetiiiies inspire a delusive vanity and soil- 
conlidenee in weaker minds. Yet resolute enthusiasm and aspira- 
tion, combined with proper reverence and modesty, lead to a iiobh 
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life. Under the heading, “ The light that never shone on land or sea,'" 
Mrs. Wilmans writes as follows ; — i 

cannot tell how long ago it was that J began to feel the utter 
unsatisfactoriness of the world’s pursuits and the world’s victories ; 
but I was only a child when a deep-seated sense of disappointment 
about this matter took possession of me. Now this seemed very 
strange, from the fact that T was in perfect hoaltli and strength and 
beauty, and surrounded by all the elegancies of that time. Moreover, 
iiiy life was full of the small victories that young people seem to 
piize so highly. But these victories were disappointing to me, and 
“ As* thiHuU'r^ was a question that constantly dimmed and overshad- 
,.wcd them. As I looked forward -in imagination — 1 saw nothing 
lor myself but what 1 was already too conscious of in the lives of the 
womcji 1 knew. My schoolmates- animated by the briglitest hopes 
married the men of tiuur choice, to immediately dr'seend lV)n) 
lli(‘ir positions as idols in their Jiusbamrs affe(;tions, and to take ])la,ce 
as servitors, and shoulder burdens most grievous to bear. I fancied 
at the lime — that men wen* free, and women alone wen^ enslaved ; 

1 found out later that both sexes were enslav('d, and all by the same 
tyrant — /(f)h>nni<r : and that woman’s degradation was only a shade 
(h'eper and darker than nmti’s. 

All tlies(‘ thoughts I kt‘pt to myself, and only ninsi'd al)out thetn 
\\l)en alone. 1 knew that my frituids would have called them ‘Mnor- 
bid. ’ and tliat our family pbysie.ian wt)nld have jjroiumneod nui a suf- 
re](‘r iVoin imligestion and liver (;omplaint, and pr('si‘ribed calomel 
for me. 

Nbo\, deep s(‘ated in niv organization was a. living fomitain of /h//// 
ill SMimdliing IxPtei' than the world bad ev(*r reali/(‘d : something tliat 
1 soiindiow hiirfr was aecessibh* to ns /■////// /uov (un/ tto/r if w(i (;ould 
oii!\ dis{‘ov(‘r a (due to its whercahouts. And so strong was this (^on- 
that it^^ light slume in on all the wrelclied eoinplicat ions of 
Jiiy advancing life and gave me conragt^ to m(*ct them. It gave iiu^ 
eonrage^ not only to nieih them — but #o triumph ovm* tlu!m : to 
put ilunn b(*nealli my feet; b> carry foi'cver and under all ciicmn- 
^t.mcjes the railiant front of a compieror. And so I esi'aped the late 
that Mas grinding the vtuv sonls out (d’ thousands of wonuni in my 
sitnatiini. This hiitb in somctliing better — of wliicli I am s[a.‘a,lviMg 
lifted me bodily above contagion: above disease' and tlu^ fear of 
disease : above death and the fear of death; gave^ me tlu^ strength to 
endiiic* - in afteu* life -sneli hardships as few peM>[)h^ could live 
tliroiigh : and to eiidnn^ them, not like a whipped stave, but, with a 
‘•onstant consciousness of secret trium])h that I knew would linally 
burst eveny bond, and lift, if need be, the V(*ry world from off my 
'^boulders — sometime. 

‘^Sometime.” My refuge was always hi this ‘‘ Sometime.” Crushed 
to the earth and my soul grouiid into dust daily, and 1 (lid not know it, 

I had escaped into the Sometime.” Poverty, with its iicvcr-tmding 
grind, heeaine my daily com})aijioii, but J ignored its presence and 
felt jubilantly exultant,"inasmuch as the harder it j>inelied the closer 
seemed the long-looked-for “Sometime.” Death came and buried 
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from my oyes the idt)ls of my household. Oli, then, there was wn 
refuge for me but an escape into the ‘‘‘Sometime,” and the ‘\S()mo. 
time” was closer still. And so the crushing and the misery went (*ii 
until it shoved me bodily into the wide-open door of the spleiulid 
“ Sometime,” and I began to realize its glories. 

'riien came th(3 power of introsj)ection, that inner sight whii h 
marks the passage of life from instinctive or unconscious ^Towth 
to intelligent growth, that vital awakening of the reasoning 
powers by which a man recognizes the l^aw (instead of tlie lett(U’) ni\ 
Being: and begins to live in the Law (ignoring the letter) : thus 
s])irituali/ing his whole organism, and ]>assing out of the realm of 
mind, where he is discaseloss and deathless. 

And this is the road u[) that steep incline from animalhood lb glo- 
rious manhood. And oh, how the light begins to dawn. It is inde- 
scribable ; it is “the light that never shone on land or sea.” 

.1 have been true to my ideal: my dreams are becoming at;tuali/e(l 
in my prcsejit life; those dreams that went out on reconnoitring 
tours like tlui doves from Noah’s ark, have no need to return to nn* : 
laud is in sight. I am touching the shore. 

1 am not using words recklessly: I have measured their foret* ; 1 
know the tremendous im])ort of llie claim lam making, hut I will 
not abate one ])artic]e of it. At last 1 know the latent power in mini 
— by the intelligent recognition of which disease, tin? ravages of old 
age, and deat h can be banished. 

By slow degrees, as I a[)proached this knowledge, my surround- 
ings chajiged ; power and inllnence and money ^ the lever that now 
moves the world - came to me : succes.s seemed to crown every efloi t ; 
blessings (lowed in from ev^eiy direction ; [uesents and [iraises wor(‘ 
lavished freely. 

But, after all, this is simply in accordance with the law. lie who 
holds true to Ins highest ideal and will noi he sliakeu by taunts, ridi- 
cule, abuse or distrust, will become a magnet, and will attract to him- 
vself his tit surroundings, and will draw within his reaidi all those 
apj)liances by whi(di his w<)rk can lx* prosecuted. 

Ami nothing shall hinder him ; the stumbling stones will moveoui. 
of hi.s [)ath as he eontinues his climb up the hill toward still higher 
and higher unfoldments in the great brain and heart of the race ; the 
splendid race for whose sorrows the baby cheeks of such a one had 
been so often blistered with tears — his childish ])lay hours overshad- 
owed wit I; dreadful foreboding, and the brightest days of his matur- 
ity clouded with the gloom of unspeakable thought ; the race ior 
whom and with whom lie liv^ed aud always meant to live, and among 
whom neither the stdlish allurements nor demoniacal denouncements 
of religion would either persuade or frighten into drawing a line 
derogatory to even the smallest fraction of it.” 

This is inspiring language for those whose inner strength responds 
to it and who are not thereby led into the delusions of imaginative 
hope. For myself I can say that I hg.ve always had a dim conscious 
ness of infinite possibilities, and an intense yearning for a higher life 
than earth has ever afforded, or that has ever been portrayed, except 
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by glimpses in the language of romance. To me this was neither 
romance nor fiction, but a profound consciousness of the divine pos- 
sibilities in man ; and it was accompanied by a clear conception of 
the pathway that leads to the ideal region — the sublime pathway of 
science — science that comprehends two worlds. . Travelling on this 
path, far away from worldly ambitions and vanities, I have enjoyed a 
half a century of progress in a new world of thought, along a path 
that future generations are destined to tread. 


A Memorable Crime.— In 1483, Columbus proposed to King 
Johii'of Portugal to make his now famous voyage to America, which 
the board of scientific men rejected as visionary. In the same year 
Martin Luther was born, who opened a new world in religion, and in 
1484 William Tyndale was born, whose translation of the Bible 
introduced it to the people beyond the authority of priests. The 
f)th of October just past reminds us of the sad fate of poor perse- 
cuted Tyndale, whom the (catholic church strangled and burnt on the 
6th of October, three hundred and lifty-tliree years ago, as a trouble- 
some heretic and follower of Luther. The recent celebration in 
honor of Bruno reminds us of the other martyr, Tyndale — martyred 
for his devotion to the Bible by a church which professes to be founded 
upon it. The new world is about to spend millions in honor of 
Columbus. The educated world now honors Bruno and the Protes- 
tant world reveres the memory of Tyndale. Thus throughout his- 
tory has the college vetoed and the church imprisoned or burned to 
arrest the evolutioji of humanity. Colleges and churches are better 
to-day, but how much? Is there a single college or church in which 
the pursuit of science is untrammelled, or in which an honest and care- 
ful investigation of the science of man — his soul and body — would 
not result in tlie ostracism of tlie honest seeker of truth. 

Tjie Catholic Celebration at Baltimore in November passed 
off with great eclat and very large attendance. The Boston HeraU 
takes a hopeful view of the Catholic question, believing that the 
Catholic church will become Americanized. The liberal exiires- 
sions in Bishop Spalding’s address at Washington and in some of 
the addresses at Baltimore favor this idea. As the church embodies 
a conglomeration of contradiclions it will not be very dilTicult to add 
a few more — down with Bruno, up with American liberty. 

Theological Issues. — In addition to the issues presented by 
Komanism and by the National Reform or God-in-the-Constitution 
party, the Prohibition party seems to be rapidly becoming adulter- 
ated with the theological mania by the inlluence of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, guided by Mrs. Frances E. Willard, 
who wishes to have “ His law the true basis of government and the 
supreme authority in national as in individual life,” which means 
simply that the government shall be seized by bibliolaters and all 
other classes put down by la^. Judge Poston, of Kentucky, pub- 
lished in the Southern Journal^ at Louisville, a prohibition organ, a 
statesman-like protest against this corruption of the Prohibition 
party, which did not meet favor with the editor. He said in conclu- 
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sion, of the Prohibition party : '“‘That party cannot expect tlie sup- 
port of those opposed to the contemplated religious amendments. 
1 am not alone in my protest against the combination. I speak tlic 
sentiments of vast multitudes in this country. It will very soon 
become necessary for us to determine whether the Prohibition party 
will separate the issues and permit each party to light its own battle.s, 
or connect Prohibition with the religious features and declare that 
both shall con([uer or die together. I cannot advocate both jjriin i- 
pies, and I can agree to no compromise that does not procure to 
mankind the right to free thought and freedom of conscience and 
absolute immunity from intolerance as regards religious convictions. 
1 ask those wIkj are urging religious laws and amendments to con- 
sider that any religi(m that God has established will certainly be 
self-sustaining and not need legislative enactments to sustain \\> 
existence or promote its growth.’’ 

C'OLONEL Olcott is said to liavc created a veritable furore in liis 
recent Buddhistic' tour through Jajian. At first some of the Ibid- 
didst priests gave him the cold shoulder. "Dien he began to excite 
popular interest, which was intensilied as he went through the largei 
provirndal towns. At ^Nagoya, a large commercial town between 
Tokio and Kioto, he had audiences at each lecture of about 4,000 
people, and it is said that the wildest applause everywhere greets his 
(ieelarations that the closest relationship exists between the stable 
progress of the nation and the maintenance of true Buddhism. The 
liuddhists who control his tour seeing the effect he is producing, are 
hurrying him about, so that he is delivering orations and lectures in 
three or four different places in the same day. He does not speak a 
word of Japanese, and his lectures are tlierefore delivered in English 
and translated on the platform by an interpreter, sentence by sentence, 
as he goes along. Vet he arouses great enthnsiasrn. Not only the 
common people hear him, but also the high officials. In many of the 
large towns through which he passed speidal meetings were held at 
times suitable to oflicials, at which they were alone present. — Home 
Jovrnal. 

Churcui Tithes. — The established (’hiirch of England has great 
difficulty in collecting tithes, especially in Wales, and is now ask- 
ing a law to facilitate their collection. The time is sure to come 
when the people will no longer submit to this tax. 

future ilulerjf. 

{ Fro?n the Tablet , ) 

We are constantly told that Euro])e is dwindling and becom- 
ing of little account, and tliat the inJistery of the world will rest with 
the peoples from whose lips fall the large music of our English 
speech. The O d World quarrels, the frontier feuds of Europe, the 
strife and rivalries of Teuton and Gatil, will endure for yet a little 
longer, but they are always of fading consequence for the world. 
The French and the German armies may watch one another across 
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tlie Rhiii^*, rimI thc^ (\)ssaek inuy still dreani of watBriii^ his horse 
beneath the sliiulow of St. Sojdiia, but tliese poor anihitious and 
hatreds will mean as little for the futurtM)f mankind as did (lie <|iiar- 
rels of the greens anti the blues in the dying tlays of the Lower 
Empire. 'Phe map of Europe may he (^hanged and I’oehanged, and 
its peophis may i^onquer and la* eonquered, hut they a, ml the Vf 3 ry 
tongues they speak shall fail and fade entirely, until Eroneh and 
Slav and (jerman, except for their literatures, shall bi'e.oiue forgotten 
dialects like Welsh or Irish, the picturesque survivals of an Old 
VVhu’ld tribalism. It may be wortli whih*. tiien, to pause for a little 
and see wliat justification in sober fact (li(U’e is for this loud boast of 
the coming empire and almost universal dominion of the English- 
speaking peoples. 

At the present hour the peoples of the lIuittMl Kingdom and the 
United iStates repr(*seut about one liftceuth of humauity, and govern 
one third of the planet, and one fourtli of its iuliabitaiits. In the 
hegiuiiing of the eighteenth century this rac(‘ numbered less than 
0,000,000 souls: at the hegiuning of the nineteenth century they in- 
creased to 120,500,000 ; at the ])resent time they are about 100,000,000. 
In the s[)ace of eighty years the English-speaking peoples multiplied 
live times over, and it is enufideiitly reckoned that within another 
hundred years they will have outnumbered all the other civilized 
peoples put together. M. Kummer, the chief of the Federal Bureau 
of Statistics in Switzerlaml, has reckoned that the total po[>nlation 
of Europe in the year !^000 will be 505,000,000, while Dr. Strong, of 
New York, reckons tliat in liKSO tlie po])uIation of l*uir()[)e will be 

531.000. 000. No c(unplete statistics showing the av(;ragc increase 
all over Europe an^ available for the early decades of the century, 
but the avei’age increase of the continent for the ten years IVom 1870 
to 1880 was b.89. If, however, we were to ajjply the same tost to 
the English peo[)les, and suppose them to multiply for another liun- 
dred years as they did from 1870 to 1880, they would reac.h the enor- 
mous total of 1,343,000,000. It would be iiureasonable, however, to 
suppose that the ratio of increase will continue so long. Dr. Strong 
bases his calculations in this way; In Great Britain the ratio of 
increase from 1840 to 1850 was 2.49 per cent.; during the next ten 
years it was 5.44; the next ten years it was 8.00; and from 1870 to 
1880 it was 10.57 per cent. So we see the ratio of increase steadily 
rising for forty years, ainl there is no a])parent reason wliy it should 
not continue to rise. But as he is dealing with so long a period of 
time as a hundred years. Dr. Strong prefers to sup[)ose that the aver- 
age ratio of increase for the century will be only lialf what it has 
been during the last decade, and so ))Uts tlie j)robabh* population of 
Great Britain in 1980 at 57,000,000. 

On the other hand, the Swiss statistician lixes it for 2000 at 

142.000. 000. Acce])ting, however, the American estimate, let us con- 
sider the other branches of the English-speaking pef)ples. The Aus- 
tralian rate of increa.se for the ten years from 1870 to 1880 was 50.50 
per cent.; that of South Africa 73.28. But suppose tliat Uanada, 
Australia, and South Africa double their population once every 
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25 years — the United States has done that ever since 1685 — then 
the English population of the British colo^iies in 1980 will be 

176.000. 000. For the United States very complete and satisfactory 
statistics are available from the beginning of the century. The ratio 
of increase varied during the decades from 1800 to 1880 from 36 to 
30 per cent. With these figures before him, Dr. Strong (M. 
Kunimer confines his investigation to Europe) proposes to leave 
out of account all future immigration and to confine himself to the 
increase of births over deaths, leaving immigration as a set-off against 
any possible check upon growth. Calculated upon this strictly mod- 
erate basis, the population of the United States stands for 1980 at 

480.000. 000. The total Anglo-Saxon population of the world would 
then be 713,000,000, as compared with 534,000,000 of Continental 
Euro])e. And it must be remembered that these ligures show the 
largest probable population of Europe and the smallest probable 
numbers of the English-speaking race. 

In face of these tremeiuhjiis figures it is well to be reminded that 
if the whole of the English-speaking populations of the world — mul- 
tiplied as they are likely to be at the end of another century — were 
to be planted down in the territory of the United States and then 
doubled, the people would still not be so thick upon the ground as 
they Jire to-day in Belgium. While in France the i)opulation is 180 
to the square mile, in Germany 216, in England and Wales 428, in 
Belgium 481, in the United States, exclusive of Alaska, the popula- 
tion is only 16 per square mile. Indeed, the 50,000,000 of the United 
States in 1880 might be put into Texas, and yet the population 
would not be as dense as in Germany. Put the whole present popu- 
lation of the United States into Dakota, and the i)eople would be less 
crowded than to-day in England and W'ales. Our share of the 
earth’s surface, therefore, seems an amj)le inheritance even for the 
overwhelming increase of the future. It is of more immediate con- 
sequence to inquire whether this peo})le, scattered over so many 
climes and so many lands, but bound by a common speech and com- 
mon memories and common laws, will remain in any real sense a 
homogeneous lace. Tlie whole tendency^ of civilization seems to 
point to an answer in the afiirmalive. Increased facilities of commu- 
nication and tlie always growing ijitercoursc between England and 
the people^- across the Atlantic and in the Pacific will have their 
inevitable effect in cheeking anything like separateness of speech or 
thought. Already it is matter for common observation that a phrase 
or word which one season is noted as an Americanism ” the next is 
accepted by all as though it were a ]iart of our inlicritcd English 
speech. No doubt in ( anada and the United States^ as in Australia 
and South Africa, the dominant type will be affected by streams of 
immigration from other lands. But here also history repeats itself, 
and as Saxon and Norman and Dane and Celt and Gaul helped by 
their fusion in the making of England, so tlie same elements will 
continue to be absorbed by the English-speaking peoples over 
seas. 
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Everywhere our cities are growing, and the country relatively 
declining. The Boston Herald says, “ It is not in New England 
alone, that farm lands are rapidly depreciating in value. The State 
assessors of New York find a general depreciation in this class of prop- 
erty throughout all the counties in the stale, and it is t)redicted that 
in a few years the occupants are likely to become tenants, instead of 
owners, in consequence of the mortgage sales of their lands. The 
difficulty seems to be that the eastern farmers cannot compete with 
those in the west. In the cities, on the other liand, real estate is con- 
tinually increasing in value. New York city has added #50,000,000 
to its real value in thfe past year ; Brooklyn, #120,000,000 ; Biiffalo, 
$5,000,000, and so on, a condition of things which ’is probably dupli- 
cated in most of our New England cities.'’ 

New England is full of abandoned farms. It is estimated that 200,- 
000 acres of land in Vermont once under successful cultivation are 
now abandoned, and growing up in forest. The Herald, says the diffi- 
culty is not in the farms but in the men, and that wherever the 
farmers have mixed their crops with brains^ and maintained tlm old 
economy of living, they have been comparatively successful.” Good 
farms can be had in Vermont for five dollars an acre. 

Small farms are declining, large farms are increasing, and farmers 
are becoming tenants. The reign of |)liitncracy is approaching. The 
following table tells the story : 


Size of Farms. 

1870. 

1880. 

lo to 20 acres 

-294,604 

.= 54.749 

20 to 50 acres 


781,474 

50 to 100 acises 

754.221 

1,032,910 

100 lo 500 acres 


1.695,983 

500 to 1,000 acres 

>.4.873 

7.S.972 

1,000 acres and over 

.^> 7^0 

28,578 


Farms in Illinois are said to liave depreciated in value 25 [)er cent, 
in eight years. Farmers have not been shrewd or energetic as to 
their political interests. They have not given proper support to agri- 
cultural ncAVspapers, agricultural colleges or fairs^ or any combined 
movements for their own advantage. Ilenct^ politicians think but 
little of the farmers’ votes. 

Farm life is too luonotonous tr> .attract tlie young. If farmers would 
build their houses nearer t()getiier,and provide more ainuseiiients and 
reading for tlie young people, the farm would retain the ])Co])le. Life 
does not grow monotonous to an educated and reading [)eople. 

Land for the People. — Texas has 25,000,000 acres (d land for 
sale to homesteaders at #2 to ari acre. It has a fine soil and 
delightful climate, as I know by personal experience. The proceeds 
of the lands are devoted to the school fund, which is larger by far 
than in any other State. Texas has a great future. 

The Condition of France ajipears to be iinancially prosper- 
ous. The Minister of Finance, M. Rouvier, shows in his report that 
the capital invested in industrial undertakings has increased 7,000,- 
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000,000 francs since 1870. There were 2,228,000,000 francs of 
deposits in savings banks by 0,492,000 depositors. The Journal of 
the Statistical Society shows that France in 1879 produced 110,000,000 
bushels of wheat, or 11 bushels an acre ; now it produces 294,250,000 
bushels, being 18 bushels to the acre, which is above the American 
average. '^I'he average value of the land has risen from per acre 
a century ago to X27 at present. Wages, too, have risen. The agri- 
cultural laborer got sixpence a day in 1789, who now gets two shil- 
lings. Meantime the price of bread has not materially varied. The 
total national commerce a century ago was about forty million 
pounds — now it is £874,000,000. What is going on in France is 
occurring all thiough the civilized world. The whole world is 
advancing. 

Reform ATOKY Movements. — Notwithstanding the desires mani- 
fested by many good })eople for a better social condition, it is not 
yet demonstrated that our people have the moral (qualities that fit 
them for a nobler social order. The effort is still in ])rogress. Co- 
operative colonies are being formed, and Nationalism aims to educate 
the whole nation to realize an ideal condition. In looking at the 
history of progress, however, there is not much to make ns hopeful 
of speed}^ results, day (-hapel says: — 

Rochester! Historic ground ! It was there that the first meet- 
ings were held in this country for labor and land reform, and for 
years before the advent of Spiritualism, which found its earliest su[)- 
porters there. Nearly every phase of reform found many of its im^st 
intelligent advocates in thjit embryo llower city. Korty-tive years 
ago it was the centre and focus of the great socialistic, excitement 
that had taken such a hold in this country unrler Fourier. C'onven- 
tioiis were held there frecjuently and associations projected. There 
Brisbane and our genial friend Leland, and others full of zeal for a 
new order of society, found a fertile lield. 

‘H^eland said, in 184-1, that twenty thousand persons was a How 
estimate of those ready and willing, even anxious, to take their place 
in associative unit;^,’ west of the longitude of Rochester in this State. 
Nine associations were contemplated within a radius of lifty miles of 
that city, and four of them were put in o])erati()n, Clarkson, Sodus 
Bay, Bloomheld, and Ontario, — with an actual membershi]) of over 
one thousauvl persoms. They had twcnty-ijve hundred acres of land, 
tine water-power and all the facilities of success, but all were short 
lived, ended disastrously, and made the name of association odious 
to the masses.” 

Of all the champions of Fourierism, Brisbane was the most enthusi- 
astic. We hear nothing more from him. The last time 1 saw him, 
nearly twenty years ago, he said he had eoinilnded that he was a 

U(| fooF’ and he knew it. The Utopian agitators of that period 

have generally subsided. 

But Uto])ian agitation is again beginning, with greater prestige 
and more practical methods, under the name of Nationalism, in a 
form likely to produce political results. 
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Political Movements. — The Texas Federation of Labor re- 
solves in favor of the single land tax, eight hours days labor, 
government issue of money in place of national banks, government 
ownership of railways, telegraphs, and telephones, abolition of the 
[Tinted States Senate and the grand jury system, the Australian 
ballot system, election of all oflicers by the people, and a lien for 
laborers on the products of labcu*. 

The Chicago JCxprentt wants a sullicient volume of money issued to 
make $50 per capita, limitation of land ownership as to quantity, no 
more public domain to aliens, government ownership of railroads, 
telegra})hs, and telephones, a woman suffrage plank, a radical tem- 
jierance plank, and a radical tariff plank. 

€f[e €otie of 

The wise and prudent man keeps himself in high health, enjoying 
life and ready for every duty. The careless man, the absent-minded 
man, and the fool think nothing of the matter until they find them- 
selves suffering from ill health, and even then procrastinate until thiy 
liiid that they mnM have a doctor. 

No one should be content to live with any abatement of the nor- 
mal energies and the normal enjoyment of life. To decline in health 
is a vice or a crime, for declining in liealth means failing more or less 
in every duty. We should be ashamed to confess it, unless the cause 
was something beyond our own control. Perfect health results in 
longlife. Fvery human being should aim to live a century. Miiny ' 
have inherited so little physiological capital from their ancestors that 
great longevity is impossible, but if each suipasses his parents a few 
generations will develop normal longevity. The writer has already 
lived thirty years longer than his father. Sir Spencer Wells says 
that the aveiage longevity in England has been increased nineteen 
years in the last half century 

Cold weather has arrived and brings to tlie front the question of 
(hj thing and of warmtli. Clothing protects by being a non-conductor 
and retail] ing our heat. The best possible material for clothing is 
woollen. It is not only the best non-conductor, but is generally more 
porous and thereby gives freer escape for the trans])iration of the skin, 
which is essential to health, while it also maintains the healthy action 
of the skin by its warmth and stimulating inlluence. To a few 2)er- 
vSons it is too stimulating or irritating, and they need to use cotton or 
silk under it. 

SAiiCOGNOjyiYshows the iiiq)ortance of healthy action of the skin, bjy 
the fact that the entire surface of the body corresponds with the entire 
surface of the brain, and consequently whatever oppresses the skin 
oppresses through the brain the entire constitution. Moreover, the 
varying conditions of the different ])ortions of the skin produce vary- 
ing conditions of the brain. Coldness of the lower limbs impairs the 
action of the base of the brain, diminishing the vital force, driving 
the blood toward the chest and the brain, tending to develop colds, 
bronchitis, consumption, pneumonia, and pleurisy, developing insom- 
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nia and nervous disorders. Hence warm clothing of the lower limbs 
is essential to healthy vigor. This idea is conveyed by the old maxim 
that we should keep the head cool and the feet warm — a maxim 
which is not universal in its application, as there are some in whom 
the head is not naturally very warm, and who need to protect it. 
Such persons are benefited by wearing a silk cap and by sleeping in 
a nightcap. 

The posterior surface of the body corresponds to the energetic 
region of the brain, and is the energetic region of the body. The 
spinal cord and the adjacent ganglia are the sources of all the energy 
of the body. Hence the protection of the back is the chief function 
of clothing. The entire front of the body and head may be exposed 
to the cold wind with comparative impunity, but the back caunot be 
chilled without serious injury, especially in the region of the shoul- 
ders. Exposing the shoulders to a draft of cold air or the proximity 
of a cold window is dangerous. It is dangerous to expose the shoul- 
ders without some extra protection to the cold sky of night, as in 
sitting or standing out of doors at night. A cape or shawl or over- 
coat is a necessary protection. 

Another important region for protection is the base of the brain. 
Ill cold weather warm clothing around the chin and back of the neck 
preserves all the vital forces and enables us to resist the cold. 
Nature has supplied males with this protection in their beard, the 
growth of which protects the respiratory tract in the brain. 

The demand for warmth in the winter requires more calorific food. 
Animal food, of which we need very little in the summer, is benefi- 
cially used in winter, and is indispensable in very cold climates. In 
summer we need food non-stimulant and antiseptic, such as ripe 
fruits, su^eets, and acids. Of antiseptics the principal is salt, which is 
more needed in summer, not only on account of its antiseptic, anti- 
febrile effect, but on account of the great loss of it by perspiration. 
Of antiseptic acids, lemon juice and dilute phosphoric acid, used as 
lemon juice to make a pleasant beverage, are very valuable. The 
latter can be obtained of any druggist. Half a teaspoonful is enough 
for a glass. 

The great importance of the skin, by its secretions and its expos- 
ure to the atmosphere, in maintaining a good condition of the brain 
and a regular equilibrium of the vital functions, requires us to pre- 
serve its uniform action. First in importance for this purpose is 
woollen clothing of a porous texture, of which a good flannel, not too 
dense, is the ideal. Any fabric of pure wool and loose texture is 
beneficial to the skin. 

Next in importance to woollen clothing is the direct treatment of 
the skin by baths, friction, manipulation, and sunshine. Water has 
many different effects. It is soothing and sedative, opposed to 
inflammation and fever. Warm water is most soothing, and makes 
the favorite bath of the Japanese. Nothing is better for headache, 
even when it amounts to neuralgia, than pouring on hot water, and 
nothing can compare with hot water in the treatment of a sprain. 
Many find benefit in a drink of hot water which stimulates ^aiid 
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soothes the stomach and removes unwholesome contents. The warm 
bath is soothing. It is very valuable for infants when attacked with 
convulsions. Hot water in a bath for feet and legs relieves the head^ 
and is the best thing at the beginning of a fever or of pneumonia. 
Hot or warm water poured on the body below the navel is the best 
thing to cool a fever ; and blankets wrung out of hot water as hot as 
can be handled, and used to envelop the wliole person, proved the 
best thing in the Eclectic practice at Cincinnati to arrest the ravages 
of cholera. 

Cold water in a momentary dash is very stimulating, and is good 
to warm the feet or any part of the body, if followed by brisk friction. 
But prolonged it is very cooling and depressing. A cold plunge 
bath is too strong for delicate constitutions, and if probnged is dan- 
gerous, but for the robust it is a fine tonic, if followed by friction or 
lying between blankets. Some heroic constitutions have been able 
to break the ice and take a plunge bath in winter ; but for many that 
would be suicide. The safer method for most persons is to use a 
basin or tub and a wet towel or sponge on each part of the body suc- 
cessively, followed by dry friction with a coarse crash towel. Salt 
water is often better than fresh for bathing, being more invigorating 
or stimulating to the skin. Good soap cleanses, opens the pores, and 
soothes irritations. Oatmeal, corn meal, and bran are also valuable 
additions to the bath, soothing and softening the skin. 

Gentle manipulation and percussion by a proper jierson of a 
healthy and benevolent constitution are not only beneficial to the 
skin but curative for all diseases — the most important agency known 
to the healing art. “ Tuekapeutlc Sakcognomy” shows how this 
may be used by every family fo^ the preservation of health, preven- 
tion and cure of disease, as will be fully shown in the next edition of 
tliat work, with such scientific demonstration as should remove all 
doubt. 

Sun baths are a valuable agent. Mankind languish like })lants 
when deprived of sunshine. At the Hotel Flower and at some Euro- 
pean establishments, sun bathing is an important part of the treat- 
ment. Blue light has a beneficial, soothing, nervine effect and yellow 
is an active stimulant. Dr. Babbitt has written largely on this sub- 
ject. 

To return to the question of clothing. Its purity must be main- 
tained by the laundry ; frequent change is necessary. The skin is 
suffocated by the lack of ventilation, as by rubber slioes or by very 
dense cloth in our garnients, or when clothing is not changed, and 
this is realized even in our beds, especially when they are occupied 
by more than one. The cotton sheets become saturated with our 
transpiration, and we are com})el]ed to shift from one side of the bed 
to the other, or, like Franklin, to get up and shake out the bedclothes 
to purify them. It is said of a well-known literary character that he 
promotes his comfort ty having half a dozen beds in use, and going 
from one to another. Franklin was said to have used two beds. If 
we sleep next to blankets there is not so much necessity for this 
change. 
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Bedclothiiig sliould insure comfortable warmth but not induce 
perspiration. Whether we lie on the side oi* back is not important. 
It is desirable, however, to change the position several times in the 
night, as any one position produces gravitation and pressure on cer- 
tain parts which are relieved b}'^ a change. The head of the bed 
should be toward the north, as sensitive persons realize that this is 
beneficial or tonic to the nervous system. Northern magnetism is a 
tonic. Southern is sedative. The windows should be on the south. 
There is a great difference between apartments with a northern and 
those with a southern exposure. Invalids cannot afford to Tieglect 
this. 

Unless the bedroom is very large, there should be a gentle venti- 
lation previewed by a narrow opening at the window most remote 
from the bed, the warm air being allowed to escape by the chimney 
flue or the top of the window. The higher the window is from the 
ground the better for the sleeper. Malaria accumulates near the 
ground ; upper stories escape. But there is no good ventilation in 
a very warnn bedroom. The breath does not ascend readily in a 
warm atmosphere, and the sleeper is breathing more of his own 
breath than of tlie pure air. In a cool room this does not occur: 
the breath ascends rapidly and fresh air comes to the nostrils. 

lliere is a little matter which I liave found generally unknown or 
overlooked. The support of the head should he by a pillow nndrr 
the 7 ?cc/r instead of the head. This supports the head and takes its 
weight frohi the neck, which is a great addition to comfort. 

(food sleep reejnires some })lethora of the blood-vessels and a well- 
nourished condition. There should be no liuiiger or thirst or sense 
of emptiness. It is therefore beneficial to drink freely at night of 
anything not very stimulating. Fluids dimiiiish excitability ; even 
a restive horse is less troublesome after drinking very freely. 

When sound sleej) is difficult t(» obtain we may resort to mild liyp- 
iiotics. Generally warm feet and a non-stimulant supper, such as 
mush and milk, or a freu use of oniojis, which arc very sedative, will 
be sufficient. Some have succeeded by using a wet cloth upon tlie 
eyes and forehead, and some by taking a glass of ale or beer. An 
Knglisli genfleman suffering from insomnia found most relief from 
medicines acting upon the liver. ’ 

For a gvntle hypjiotic there is ])erha])s nothing better tlian the 
extract of lettuce. Its action is wholesome, and entirely free from 
the evil effects of opium. Next to this 1 would mention a tincture 
of cochineal. This is a safe and wholesome agent, the value of 
which is unknown to the medical profession. SirLFOiSAL has re- 
cently been discovered, and come into use extensively. It ])rodiices 
a calm and wholesome sleep, and is the best hypnotic known at pre- 
sent. The lettuce has no narcotic character and is not as strong a 
soporific as the sulfonal, but it has a very beneficial influence upon 
the digestive organs. 

Sleep should l3e an active time in the organic life as the animal 
life is resting. The secretions should all be active, and their activity 
is promoted by drinking freely. Aperient and alterative medicines 
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an4 nuiieral waters may well be taken at night, if they arc not too 
strong. By promoting the secretions they purify the system and 
enable us to wake up refreshed. Of these alteratives, such as deter- 
mine to the skill have a good inlluence over rejiose, es])ecially sucJi us 
elder-flowers (Sainbucns) and crawley root. Most of the mineral 
waters are beneficial drinks at night. Phosphate of soda and muri- 
ate of ammonia may be added to our drinking water with bcnetit — 
a spoonful to each glass — as they have a very health}^ efiect on the 
secretions. 

Ripe fruits or cooked fruits arc beneficial at night, as their iniluence 
is soothing and purifying, anti-scorbutic and anti-febrile, as well as 
gently aperient, removing the necessity of cathartics. 

The regular purification of the body by the action of the bowels 
and kidneys is very im})ortant indeed. Some accomplish it by the 
nse of fruit, others by cracked irheaf, or whole wheat, or by brown 
l)read, and others with sluggish bowels rely upon enemas of warm 
water from a fountain pipe, the lluul descending from a hag four or 
five feet by its gravity. 

If aperient medicines become nc^jessary we have a very good one in 
the butternut (dauhruH cinerea) or white walnut. A fluid extiact 
of the bark is a convenient and mild aperient. Perliaps tlie most 
pleasant mild a[)ei‘ient Is (me lately introduced, called the iihamnm 
fniuifnla, of which Metcalf of Bostoii pre[)ares a very pleasmit 
elixir. For a stronger juirgative the Javoritf*- at presimt is the 
Hhamnus Par.^htana, commonly called Cascara Sagrada, a flnid extract 
of which is a, vigorous hut not harsh aperient. 

When in addition to torpid bowels W(‘ liavc an imudive or un- 
healthy liver, there are many good remedies without resorting to tlie 
obsolescent blue pill and calomel. 

Hie blue flag {iris ver.dcolcr). \\\ the form of fluid extract or in its 
pv>wdered extract (Irisin or Iridin), will certainly act vigorously 
upon the liver and bowels. When tlie liver is in an unliealthy, con- 
gested, or tender condition there is nothing bettei* tlian Leptandiin, a 
bhujk powder wliicli is a juire liver tonic; liiit treatnionf of the 
liver requires jiurgatives, as they deqilele the blood-vessels of the 
liver and diminish its congestion. Hence the cascara and lc[>tandriii 
may be combined. Purgatives are beneticially associated with hyos- 
cyamus; thirty drops of the fluid (extract oj“ half a grain of the solid 
alcoholic extract will obviate any unpleasant iniluence from a 
cathartic. 

An important new remedy has been lately introduced under the 
name of Pancuouilin. It has long been known that the natural 
agents of. the stom/icli and Ixiwels may he obtained from animals and 
used with great benefit by man. Pe[)sin is ^olifaiiied from the 
stomachs of hogs or of fowls, and greatly aids the human stomach 
iu digestion. The inspissated bile of the ox, made into pills and 
taken in doses of five oi* ten grains, h(jmpeiisates for deficient action 
of the liver, and acts as a wholesome aperient, especially beneficial 
ill dys[)epsia. Of late, the jiancreatic juice and the secretions of the 
liver have lieen combined under the name of panerohilin, and found 
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very beneficial in constipation and emaciated conditions. It seems 
to compensate for failure of the digestive organs and liver, and is 
therefore a true restorative for a class of invalids that were formerly 
worried with calomel and seriously injured. It is probably the best 
addition to our resources for impaired abdominal organs. Of medi- 
cines for a similar purpose, one of the best is tag alder (^Alnuf^ rubra)^ 
in fluid extract, which promotes all the secretions. 

The great support of the digestive organs is a life of cheerful 
activity. Active industry gives appetite, and a cheerful, amiable 
mind does more for health than medicines. 

The protection of the lungs requires protecting the legs, feet, shoul- 
ders and the space between them, from cold. In severe weather a 
woollen muffler round the lower part of the face gives them much 
protection, and if it is extended over the nose it serves as a respir- 
ator to protect the lungs from an intensely cold air. In all irrita- 
tions of the lungs a moist atmosphere which is not cold is soothing. 
Hence a vessel of boiling water on the stove makes a soothing atmos- 
phere, and if sugar is dissolved in the water it produces a still more 
soothing effect, for which patients have been accustomed to resort to 
the sugar houses in Louisiana when the syrup was being boiled. 

There is an important ])recaiition for the protection of the lungs 
which has been overlooked by writers on medicine and hygiene. It 
is to guard against a heterogeneous atmosphere. A current of cold 
air entering a warm apartment and mixing with the warm air, mak- 
ing streaks of hot and cold, is very irritating and apt to produce 
colds. If it comes in in very fine streams and slowly through fine 
crevices into the upper part of the apartment so as to become 
promptly warmed and become homogeneous with the rest of the air, 
no injury is done ; but whoever sits where a stream of cold air is 
coming in must expect to suffer, and it is prudent to keej) away from 
all the crevices by which the cold air enters. 

Frequently we have stream of cold air coming in at the door and 
forming a stratum of cold air on the floor, while the heat of the stove 
makes the upper portion of the apartment ten, fifteen, or twenty 
degrees warmer — a very unwholesome condition. The best arrange- 
ment for preventing this is found in the new-fashioned grates which 
draw in a supply of vvarm air and thus })revent the entrance of cold 
currents. This might be imitated by a pipe from the outside dis- 
charging a current of cold air against the stove or above it, which 
would be a cheap and satisfactory substitute. 

There is a great number of j)ulmonic agents and they are com- 
bined in various cough and lung remedies (patent or proprietary 
medicines), the majority of which are valuable. The elements of 
which they are con>pounded are demulcents, such as flaxseed, gum 
arabic, Iceland moss, glycerine, sugar, licorice, and honey; expec- 
torants, such as squills, sanguinaria (bloodroot), ipecac, lobelia, 
yerba santa, drosera, lippia, penthorum, elecampane, tar ; and sooth- 
ing or healing agents, such as morphine, paregoric, hyoscyamus, 
poppy heads, papine, cannabis indica, cochineal, balsam Peru, coltsfoot, 
coinfrey, and gnaphaliura, sometimes called life everlasting, which 
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gives great relief in febrile conditions of the lungs. A vast variety 
of useful compounds are made of such materials. 

Persons who are much exposed to cold and wet need great vital 
calorific power, without which they contract rheumatism. Modern 
science has developed recently two sure remedies for this in the 
salicylate of soda and Salol, each of which is reliable. Salol is a 
tasteless white powder, which in addition to its anti-rheumatic quali- 
ties has a very wholesome effect on the digestive organs, in which it 
has the advantage of the salicylate. 


$lln ^'UujSitcation of Aircoffnomp. 

A DOCTRINE of the new Anthropology which has been taught and 
demonstrated for forty years is that the calorific function is connected 
in the brain with the medulla oblongata, and in the body with 
the hypogastric region (between the umbilicus and pubes) and the 
lower portion of the spinal cord, consequently fever or febrile heat 
may be most elfectively treated on the pelvic region by currents of 
warm water. Cold water might also be used, but perhaps not so ben- 
eficially. Of course a similar treatment in the bowels, between the 
hypogastric and spinal regions, would be ei^ually effective. Tliis is 
well illustrated in an article in that excellent periodical, Dr. Foote’s 
Health Monthly^ which is here copied. 

One of tlie hobbies, or we might say crazes, of physicians in acute 
practice during the past ten years has been experimenting with medi- 
cines called antipyretics, for the reduction of temperature in fevers. 
Perhaps a dozen or more new medical compounds have been discov- 
ered or invented, which have the power thus to reduce abnormal 
temperature, but most of them have other properties wliich make 
them risky medicines, and some are very uncertain in their elfects, 
producing now and then poisonous results witliout apparent reason, 
in doses which have seemed safe in other cases. Tliere are some phy- 
sicians also who begin to question the utility of efforts in this direc- 
tion — for the reduction of temperature. One modern tlieorjf sup- 
poses that the increase in temperature may be one of nature’s devices 
for burning out the causes of fever which have found their way into 
the body. If the fever can be borne by the patient, it may be just 
the thing to destroy the cause of the disease — especially when living 
germs are the cause. Nevertheless, there are many cases in which a 
continued high temperature threatens disaster and when it seems 
advisable to find some means to subdue it. As water is used to 
quench fires in other structures, so it seems to be the safest means for 
cooling off a superlieated human body, and without the opportunity 
as yet to testa method of employing water for tliis purpose, we repro- 
duce here an account of it as told by Good Healthy a periodical pub 
lished by the managers of the Sanitarium at Hattie Creek, Mich., 
who no doubt have had abundant opportunity to test this method 
and to indorse it. They thus describe it : — 
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‘‘ijeveral years ago our attention was called to a series of experi- 
ments made by Dr. Wintcrnitz, Professor of Hydropathy in the Medi- 
cal University of Vienna, for tlie purpose of determining the inilu- 
ence upon temperature of enemas of water of different temperatuii* 
in cases of fever. The results claimed by Prof. Winteinitz were so 
striking that we improved the iirst opportunity t(^ repeat his experi- 
ments, and With such results as have justilied the continued use of 
this means of lowering temperatures in fevers, in cases in whicli the 
ordinary measures were not eflicient. The only objection we have 
found to the method has been the inconvenience to the patient occa- 
sioned by tile frequent use of a bed-pan. In a recent (;ase in wliich 
we found it ne(;essary to resort to this inctlmd, the nurse observ'cd 
that if the tin can of the fountain syringe used in administering the 
enema happened to be lowered below the level of the bed on which 
the |.)atient lay, water which luul previously been introduced into the 
rectum returned readily through the tube into the can. On learn- 
ing this fact, tlie attendants were instructed to employ the enema in 
this way. Prom one to two pints »)f water, of 70 or 75"" F. tempera- 
ture, were allowed to pass into the bowels *, and after being retained 
for live or ten minutes, or until the patient cx})erienced uncomfor- 
table sensations, it was niad(‘ to pass out tbrougli tht! tube by simply 
lowering the reservoir to the level of the lloor. A new sup])ly of 
watei of a projier t(mi]>eratiire being introduced into the reservoir, 
it was again raised to tln^ ju-oper lieight and the operation so contin- 
ued until six <piarts of water bad been used. Then the patient was 
allowed to rest half an hour or an hour, according to the height of 
the fever, and the same process was repeated, (’arcfiil record was 
made of the temperature of the patient just before the treatment and 
immediately after. It was found to Ije invariably reduced from one 
to one and a, half degrees by each treatment. The temperature, which 
had been exceedingly obstinate previous to the employment of this 
method, ranging from 104‘' to 105 ^ during (be intervals between the 
treatments would, of eourst*, ri.se somewhat; but eacli time it stopped 
short of the point reached during the previous interval, so that in the 
courf^ of a few hours tlie fever was brouglit down to very nearly a 
normal temperature, d'he temperature of the water, when taken 
after passing through the bowels, was found to have risen each time 
from 10 to IB degrees. 

‘‘The great capacity of water for absorbing heat renders it one 
of the most useful of all substances for lowering the temperature ; 
and it is readily apparent that, by the means described, heat may be 
abstracted from the body almost ad libitum, and tlie temperature may 
thus he controlled with a rapidity and a degree of certainty which 
cannot be apjiroaclied by any other method. Jn a still more recent 
case, in Avhich the same treatment was employed, the temperature of 
the patient had reiiched lOG*^ F. in spite of the vigorous application of 
ordinary measures of treatment, such as cold compresses, etc.; but it 
was, ill four or five hours, brought down to nearly 100° by the use ol 
the cold enemas. 

“ The advantages of this method are : 1. It may be employed witli- 
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out wetting or moving the patient; very frequently a patienj^ will 
slee[) continuously during the administration of the treatment. 2. Jt 
seldom causes chilliness, which is frequently a disturbing symptom, 
especially in fevers of a low type, and even, when the temperature is 
alarmingly high, causing the ])atient to dread the ein])loyinent of 
sponging with cool or tc[)id water. 8. It is not necessary to einj)loy 
cold water, a temperature of or even 85^ being thoroughly effi- 
cient. In the majority of cases, however, water 70 ' or even may 
be employed without danger. 'Tlic water comes in such immediate 
contact with surfaces tilled with large blood-vessels that a tempera- 
ture but a ft.'W degrees below that of .the body is more (?1tcctive than 
very much colder water applied to the surface. 

^‘Jn cases in which the use of tlie cool enema is attended by ehilli- 
ness, this uncomfortable symptoju may usually be relieved by the 
application of a hot hag oi* fomentations to the spine or to the j)it of 
the stonuieh. * 

“ The simple measures of t reatment we have described will be lojiiid 
more effective in lowering the leniperature tlnin any or all other rem- 
edies whic'‘. have ever been recoinineiided for tliis purpose.” 

Tile foregoing measures might he greatly aided by adding lebri- 
fuge remedies to the water. Even eoinmon salt would be a very val- 
uable additiojj, and in continued fevers, especially those of putrescent 
tendency, the bisuljdiite of lime or of soda would he a very valuable 
addition, capable of counteracting septiciemia or blood poisoning. In 
typhoid fever the addition of Baptisia would make a highly success- 
ful treatment capable of healing tlie ulcers in the .bowels. The French 
Declafs Syrup of Fhenie Acid would be valuable in any fever. 

a^atcnial — a 

1 HE stubboi'ij resistance of the orthodox medical profession to 
every idea of psychic character has prevented the proper recognition 
of maternal impressions on the foitiis. It is therefore like a giiinmer of 
light to find in the Medical Record^ of New York, an article from Dr. 
W. 11. Lowinan (who is, notwithstanding, a good specimen of an old 
fogy) illustrating maternal impressions, from which 1 quote tlie 
following: — 

“Records are rich in stories showing the effects of maternal irn- 
I)ressioiis. The ancients fully believed in them, as we have attested 
by Baptista Porta, Furnelius and others. The belief tliat psycliical, 
mental, and physical impress is implanted on the lo^-tus has always 
found a responsive cliord in writers of all ages, not only from love of 
tlie mystic and wonderful that belonged to some, but also, we are 
forced to conclude after careful study, from actual and positive 
knowledge of such things by many of these authors. In sacred history 
We have at least one well-attested case of the result of iinpression 
'ipon animals during heat, in which Jacob craftily outwitted his 
father-in-law. (Genesis xxx.) 

Were we to search medical literature Ironi remote antiquity. 
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through all there would be a connected and unbroken chain of 
records, from the marked Cain and cursed Ham on tlirough mediaeval 
folios through Roman and Grecian history, mythical and true, to 
this day; and we would find numberless instances of strange freaks of 
nature and Minotauroan wonders attributed to sensorial and psychical 
impressions. The greater number are not reliable, but still there is 
sufficient to be of positive value. The tendency of the day is de- 
cidedly agnostic, and especially is this sceptical inclination manifested 
in regard to everything that is immaterial, that is not tangible. A 
man of science who meets a new fixct simply arrests his judgment 
until he can explain it. The dogmatist takes refuge in the intellec- 
tual indolence of denial. Every scientist is naturally a materialist, 
but there are many who cannot see beyond the limit of their narrow 
sphere and who will not look beyond the tip of their A'^sculapian 
proboscis, and anything that cannot be dissected, vivisected, or sub- 
jected to the microscope, kymograph, and balance is cast aside as 
valueless and without foundation. Such are hot-house plants de- 
veloped in the labyrinths of laboratories, and, when subjected to the 
light of practical truth, it matters not how much sneering hauteur 
and enthusiasm they have for their pseudo-scientific knowledge, the 
well-attested results of observation must and will drive their puny 
theories to the wall. 1 confess myself to have been very sceptic.al 
in regard to the effect of maternal impressions until facts compelled 
me to admit that a single well-observed and carefully tested fact is 
sufficient^to upset a dozen a priori theories. Scepticism is the order 
of the day, and a sceptical incredulity is considered an evidence of 
superior wisdom. On anatomo-physiological principles the influence 
of maternal impressions in the production of monstrosities has been 
denied. The “ coarse materialism ” of many lias ignored the demon- 
strated fact that other psychological impressions are admitted to pro- 
duce other physical effects. Our mental impress is left on the off- 
spring. 

The embryo, prior to the beginning of the third month, is much 
more easily affected than later. This is consistent with embryolog- 
ical law. In cmbryological experimentation in production of mon- 
strosities by artificial methods, ‘‘an interference with development 
at an early period produces a far greater malformation than one at a 
later period. The experiments of Dares te, Symkiewicz and Fol in 
varnishing eggs in different ways, irregularly heating them, subjecting 
them to the motion of a railway car, produced different monstrosities; 
yet, while many scientists, great minds, and embryologists like 
Thomson, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and Carpenter, and physicians like 
Velpeau and Flint, were firm believers in it, a tangible cause has not 
yet been found. 

Profound grief, mental or physical shocks acting on the mother, 
produce defects mentally and jffiysically in the child. Dr. Spitzka 
gives the statistics of Legrand du Saulle, in reference to the onvrirrs 
of Paris, of the defective children born in 1871, as “ enfants dii 
siege.” The French are known to be exceedingly impressionable 
and emotional. Of ninety-two children born in Paris during the 
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siege, sixty-four had hiental or pliysical anomalies, and the remaining 
twenty-eight were weaklings; twenty-one imbecile, or idiotic, and 
eight showed moral obliquity or emotional insanity. The financial 
crises, in Berlin (1875 and 1880) were followed by an increased 
number of idiots born. Can we not see the effet^ts of the civil war 
in our country? Melancholy envelops many in its dark shades. 
Observers of large experience with the illegitimate say lhat the 
mental suffering of the disgraced mother reacts on them, arrests de- 
velopment, produces mental delicieney, or in after years, even though 
under the best moral care, that offspring oftentimes follows the 
mother in a life of sin. Plato, in the “seventh book of laws, ” after 
discussing how easily impressions are stamped upon newly born 
infants, says : “ Nay more, if I were not afraid of appearing ridic- 
ulous, 1 would say that a woman during her year of pregnancy 
should of all women be most carefully tended, and kept from violent 
or excessive pleasure and pains; and at that time she should culti- 
vate gentleness, benevolence, and kindness. ” While Bavaria ban- 
ished “ a maid with two heads ” from her limits, “ lest that by frequent 
looking upon her the imagination of women with child, strongly 
moved, should make tlie like impression in the infants ” they bore 
in their wombs, the Roman aristocrats recognized the law of maternal 
impressions and considered their wives sacred during the first months 
of pregnancy. It is certain that the mind is more susceptible at 
this time to impressions. The Romans therefore jealously guarded 
their wives against external mal-impressions of a shocking character 
at such times, and surrounded them during the whole period with 
beautiful objects and agreeable sights and sounds. The result is 
well known. We have as their progeny a race of high artistic de- 
velopment, whicli has given birth to many like Michael Angelo and 
Patti.” 

BIRTIt-MAUKS AND THEIR REMOVAL. 

From The Health Monthly, 

An instance of the removal of a birth-mark, related to me by the 
mother who accomplished it, is worth recording for tlie practical use 
it may serve in other cases of a similar kind. In the month of 
February the mother became possessed of a strong desire for red 
raspberries. Tlie husband 2 )lanned a surprise and gratill cation of 
lier desire by ordering at a liothouse the forcing of some, of tlie 
longed-for fruit. In due time he brought home and set before her 
a disli of the berries. 

It chanced that she was entertaining a lady guest, and who was 
either not aware that she was enceinte, or had been wishing for the 
fruit. Some call upon her made ^it necessary for her to leave the 
room just after the berries were brought. As she left, with an im- 
pulse of courtesy she said to her guest, “Help yourself to the 
berries.” Upon her return she saw with a shock of disappointment 
an empty dish, every berry gone, and before she could think to 
restrain herself reached her hand to her face and drew it down on 
one side from the forehead to the chin, exclaiming, “ Oh, Pm so 
sorry !” 
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When the baby came, a clanghtev, the entire side of the face corre- 
sponding to the side slie Ijad covered with lier hand was a splasli of 
bright red spots. After a few days she felt an impulse to lick lier 
baby’s face, which she obeyed. Following it up at intervals as her 
strength permitted, ^he finally after a week or so had tlie satisfaction 
of finding the skin entirely free from any discoloration, and the 
S2)ots in^er reappeared during the tiiree years of the child’s life. 

It w(nild be worth wliile for any mother to try tliis manner of 
treating marks that seem only a discoloration of the skin. Possibly 
it might avail to remove the marks involving structural tissue, but 
it does not appear probable. 

One of the most unicjue marks ever broiiglit to my notice was 
upon the lower portion of the thigh of a Avoman. It Avas tliat of the 
heart of a sheep -perfect in form, Avitli veins that Avere plainly 
visible under tljc gauzy epidermis. There seemed to be no cuticle 
over it, and very slight contact Avould occasion bleeding. 

Her mother had, on stepping out in the dark into the woodshed, 
reached up to support herself before she ventured to step off the 
doorway, and her hand touched the heart of a sheep that hung, Avitli 
some other portions of the carcass, near the door. 

What seems very singular in this instance is the hict that the 
mother did not see the portion of the meat that tier hand touched 
But tlic shock was scA^cre at the instant, and she placed herluinds on 
lier limb to brace herself. 

TJie psychological ehemistry of ])irtli-marks, and the mother's im 
press, belongs in a very interesting reiilm of the subtle and occult 
forces, whether or not it may be comprehciided iu “vital force. *’ 

Lncimla /?. Chandler, 


Cure for Diiuitjieuia. — The New .Knuland tM.sc/vvr, publislied 
at Kecue, Ncav Hampshire, contained the folloAving announcement in 
October. As for tlie remedy nieniioned, it Avould probably be more 
efficient if less diluted : “ Dr. Allen, of J^eterboro, N. TL, has a new 
remedy. Tlie subject of diplitlicria, its prevention and cure, is one 
of great importance. Dr. Allen thinks he has found a euro that 
will reach even very bad eases, and he has bad o[)portunity do test it, 
Avith excellent results iu every case. He stumbled upon it, as it Averc, 
entirely by accident. He bad a scA'ere ease of diphtheria under his 
care, the patient being a young boy'. The Doctor Avas using Platt’s 
Chlorides as a disinfectant, and the boy look a fancy to the odor, 
and asked to have some near his nose. The Doctor Avould hardly 
have acceded to the request, but it seems that the boy’s grandmother 
saturated a handkerchief Avitli the disinfectant and put it on the 
child’s face. At this time, the membrane, peculiar to diplitberia, had 
forihed nearly up to the teeth, and Dr. Allen considered the case a 
hopeless one. That niglit, after the application of the chlorides, 
holes appeared in the membrane, and in the morning the membrane 
had disappeared. The boy lived. Dr. Allen says he has had several 
cases since then that were very bad and he has not lost one ; he has 
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used this remedy in these cases. The directions wliich lie gives are : 
Dilute tlie chlorides with ten parts water. Jf used to ])rcvent tlie 
disease, wet a cloth in the liquid and place it over the mouth and 
nose tor about ten minutes at a time, several times, in the day. It 
used to cure the disease, keep the wet clotli over tlie face nearly all 
the time until the iiieinbrane is gone.” 


The Moral Education Society of Chicago has issued a leaflet on 
capital punishment, from which the following extracts arc taken — 
To contemplate for weeks and months, and read over and over 
with satisfaction, the ])romised execution of a fcllownian, and to set a 
watch upon liini for days lest this ineffably ‘civilized’ mode of kill- 
ing shall be avoided by the condemned; what is this but another 
form of the savage modes of torture and the savage delight therein ? 

“The name of ‘Capital Punishuumt’ has a, better sound, ami the 
accessories of a consenting community give a sort of dignity to tin? 
savage performance, but the fact is only a repetition of the savagery 
that gloated over the tortured victim. 

“Judicial killing is but an evolution of the torture stake of bar- 
barism. And the worst of it is, the judicial ])rocess lifts the savagery 
into the realm of res])ectability, not only, but of right to the general 
mind. 

“So long ago as 1855, Charles Suriinei’ stated in reply to a request 
for his views on capital punishment: — 

“‘It is sad to believe that much of the prejudice in favor of the 
gallows maybe traced to three discreditable sources: lirst, a sj)irit 
of vengeance, which surely does not belong to man ; secondly, an 
unworthy timidity, as if a ])Owerful civilized comm unity would be in 
peril if life were not sometimes taken by'tlie government; and 
thirdly, a blind obedience to the traditions of a past age. 

“ ‘ J>ut the rack and thumbscrew, the wheel, the iron crown, the 
bed of steel, and every instniuieiit of barbarous torture, wliicli we 
now reject with horror, were once upheld by the same spirit of von 
geance, the same timidity, and the same tradition of another ago.’ 

“ In vol. ]P)3, North Anierirtm llrrirw^ Wendell Phillips left his testi- 
mony : ‘ But even if we restrict the punishment of death to murder 
alone, ^vlien wo remember onr experience that the iiillictlon of the 
death penalty nourishes the spirit of revenge, demoralizes the com 
munity, lessens the sacredness of life, largely prevents the ])r()secu 
tion, and to a great extent the puiiisliment, of crime, it b(i(;omes evi- 
dent you must prove the death ])eualty absolutely necessary before 
government is justifiedinusing.it. No amount of expediency will 
authorize hrcakunj into the hloody house of life at risk of such evil 
results.’ 

“Now, tliat capital punishment is not absolutely necessary for the 
protection of society in almost any epoch of civilization is found by 
the amplest testimony : — 

‘ for fifty years during the reign of Sabacon ; Rome for two 
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hundred and fifty years ; Tuscany for more than twenty-five years ; 
llussia for twenty years during the reign of Elizabeth, and substan- 
tially during the reign of her successpr, ("atharine ; Sir James Mack- 
intosh in India for seven years ; the State of Rhode Island since 
1856 ; Michigan since 184t ; Wisconsin since 1858 ; Maine since 
1835; Holland since 1870; Saxony since 1888 ; l^elgium since 1831; 
and several other states, prove by their experience that life and prop- 
erty are safer with no death penalty inflicted than in the neighboring 
countries which still use death penalty.’ 

“All experience confirms the universal judgment of those who 
have studied the subject, and whicli liantone utters when he said : 
‘ The strongest safeguard of life is its sanctity, and tliis sentiment 
every execution diminishes.’ 

“We appeal to all thinking, humane people to reflect upon the 
demoralizing influences attendant upon the infliction of the death 
penalty, to consider that the murderous feeling which led to the com- 
mission of the first crime is multiplied by just the number of persons 
who indulge in a satisfactory contemplation of the killing of the 
murderer.” 

But capital punishment is a very small matter compared to the 
other mortal agonies and national crimes that still exist in nations 
falsely calling themselves Christian. 

France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Austria, Jind England are s])end- 
ing millions to prepare for wholesale slaughter, and military men 
believe that it will not be very long before the slaughter will begin. 
They are all experimenting witli cannon and with a smokeless 
powder which fills the air with stench. The United States authori- 
ties, too, are experimenting with smokeless powder and terrible guns 
for self-defence. If the Devil is not the ruling influence of civilized 
nations — what is ? The voice of the angel world is unheard. 
Seventeen millions of men in Europe are organized for international 
murder. 


Scientific. 

Balloon TitAVELLiNG. — The difficulties of aerial navigation 
increase in proportion to the size of the animal attempting it. The 
smaller a body is, the greater is the suppoiting power of the atmos- 
phere in propoi’tion to its weight. Hence dust and mist float in the 
air. The motive power of an animal also, increases as its size dimin- 
ishes. Hence it is easy for an insect to fly but ini])ossible to a man. 
The wings of a house ily vibrate 885 times a second or 20,000 times 
a minute, produchig the sound F. Those of bee vibrate 440 times a 
second, 20,400 a minute. Hence the bee flies with the speed of a bird. 
For a man to fly he must be lifted by a balloon and have power to 
propel the balloon greater than that of his muscles. The crazy 
sclieme of I)e Bausset for a steel balloon containing a vacuum is 
appealing vigorously to the credulous for $250,000 to construct it. 
Popular ignorance on scientific subjects gives great encouragement to 
humbug. A simple and rational plan contrived by Peter Campbell 
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of Brooklyn, is exhibited in the accompanying engraving, but the 
ability to propel and steer balloons depends entirely on the quietness 
of the atmosphere. The balloon can do nothing against the wind by 
hand power. The balloon corps of the French army is exhibiting its 
progress at the exposition building. A correspondent says : “ the 
wonderful steering-apparatus for balloons of Captains Kenard and 
Krebs occupies the place of honor in this most interesting exhibit. 
The centre of the ceiling is covered by a section of the newest model 
of balloon, “La France,’' from the state factories at Mendon, ami 
from it liangs Kenard and Kreb’s wonderful car with its steering- 
apparatus and electric motor. “La France ” is the only balloon 
which has really obeyed its helm to the extent of cutting a perfect 



circle in space. The huge balloon is the shape of a cigar but is more 
swollen, or bulged out, at the bow than at the stern. The length is 
50.40 metres — nearly 100 feet — and the car is about 75 feet long 
by 5 feet wide. The car is constructed of light bamboo poles and 
wicker-work ; the forward part contains the electric motor, the cen- 
tre the machine, and the stern the long shaft of the screw. The rud- 
der is in the bow and is formed of a huge light frame — some 10 feet 
square — covered with varnished silk. The huge “screw” is con- 
structed in the same manner and is exactly the shape of tlie screw of 
an ocean steamer. The speed obtained is 23k. 400 kilometres — 
nearly 15 miles — an hour. Judging from the excellent sketches 
representing “La France” in motion, it must be a grand sight to see 
this monster balloon cleaving its way through the air — there is some- 
thing weird and uncanny about the look of the whole thing which 
repels, but at the same time attracts us. One cannot lielp thinking 
whether all this is not a fore-runner of a change in our recognize(l 
means of locomotion. The next thing we hav^e will be a balloon ser- 
vice from Havre to New York. 

Yet the idea of a steering apparatus for balloons was conceived as 
far back as 1784 and to-day we are practically not much further 
advanced. We find a model of a balloon with three screws and a 
rudder constructed in 1784 by General Meusnier, who seems to have 
been the father of the idea. After liim we have Gifford in 1852, 
Dupuy de Lome in 1870-72, Tfaenleiii in 1873, with a gas motor, 
Tissandier in 1883-84, and finally Kenard and Krebs in 1888.” 

The question of balloon travelling depends entirely on the con- 
centration of great power in a light engine. My own plan was to 
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use gun cotton as an ex2)losive for propelling power, the success of 
whicli would be certain. The success of lieuard and, Krebs with an 
electric motor is very encouraging. 

A Gueat Marine Railway. — The magnificent railway plan of 
('apt. Eads is about to be imitated by a marine railway to carry ships 
across the narrow neck of land connecting New Rrunswick and Nova 
Scotia, 17 1-2 miles, connecting the Ray of Fundy on Nortlnimber- 
land Straits. It is called the Chignecto Marine Railway, and by 
carrying ships across, will save some hundreds of miles of dangerous 
])assage. The contractors are to complete it by September, 1890. 

A Sea of IMiosphouescent Fire, extending as far as the eye 
could reach, Avas ])assed recently, one hundred and eiglity-tive 
miles east by iiortli of Ga])e Jlenloj)cn, by the Allan Line steam- 
si lij) Manitoban, from Glasgow. C’a])tain Dunlop, master of the 
Manitoban, said: Early on Tuesday night the heavens sudden- 

ly became overcast and intensely dark, ami 1 left the bridge tem- 
])orarily, leaving second olliccr »Johnson in charge. 1 had hardly 
reached the chart room when tlie cry of lire was announced on 
the starboard bow. 1 I’ushed on tJie bridge and found tlie sea U> 
be like a mass of tlame, presenting a stiCJie of sublime grandeur. 
Wlnmever a sea broke over the boAV of the vessel, the drops of 
th‘e spread over the rigging and decks like the Hying embers of a 
genuine conllagration, AvJ»ere sparks wcu'C driven by a strong wind. 
Everywhei'c on the decks were found tiny sparkling [)hosphorescent 
beads Avhich did not disappear until the next morning. For two 
boms the vessel Avas steaming through this sea of lire, causing con- 
siderable alarm to many of the superstitious sailoj*s and jiasstmgers. 
In the distance the sea a))pearcd to be breaking on a strand, but a 
dip of the log Avithout finding bottom indicated tliat the shoal 
water Avas not ]iear at hand.’' 

Rake Metals and Their Uses. — Some rare metals, possessing 
special qualities, are required for certain Avork. Thus ])alhidium 
is used in making some jiarts of time])ieces, and iridium for the 
points of gold pens, and the uninitiated have no idea of the value 
of such scarce products. Vanadium costs, for instance, $12,000 
per pound ; zirconium, $7,900, and litliinm, Avhich is the lightest of 
metals, $7,700 jier pound. Rhodium, Avhich is extremely hard and 
brittle, and is only fusible at a very high temperature, fetches 
$2,500; and iridium, the heaviest substance hitherto discovered, 
costs $1,200 per pound. It wdll therefore be seen that gold and 
silver are far from being tlio most precious metals as far as their 
market value is concerned. — News, 

Acoustics. — “One of the most exlraord inary edifices in the 
world, in an acoustical point of view,” writes Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
“is the Mormon Temple of Salt Lake City. Its form is that of a 
beehive, and 14,000 people can be comfortably seated within its 
walls ; still, from one end of nave to the other you can literally hear 
a pill fall. The demonstration of that fact is made by the sextons. 
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“ When visitors are present at the services they are posted in some 
place along the wall. A sexton walks then to an op[)osite wall, stops 
and drops a pin in his hat. Every one hears the inlinitesiinal noise 
made by the fall of the ])in. 

“15righain Yonng boasted to have received the plan of his temple 
from heaven, and never to have •known anything about acoustics. 
The truth was that he had sini])ly imitated tin^ St. Paul’s cupola, so 
famous for its restninding gallerv. ’ 

Galileo Dlsoovkueu of The iMiscuoscofe. — ]\I. Govi, an 
Italian savant, has j)resented a ])a])er to tlie Erench Academy of 
Sciences in which he claims for (ialileo the distinction of having dis- 
covered the microscope as well as the teiesco[)e. lie has found a 
book printed in IblO, aticording to which Galileo had already directed 
his tube iitted with lenses to the t>bservati()ii of small near ob- 
jects. The ])liil()S()))her himself stated, sliortly after this dale, that 
he had be(m able to observe through a lens the movements of minute 
animals and their organs of sense. In a letter wrill(m in lt)ld to a 
Signor Trade he states that he has with his niici-oscope “seen and 
observed Hies as larg(*, as a sheep, and how their bodies were covered 
with hairs, and they had sharj) claws." The date usually assigned 
to the dis(M)V(‘ry of the mi(n*oscope is and the invention is 

attributed to Gornelius Drebbel, a Dutchman ; but according to 
]\I. (lovi llie date must bo thrown back clev(‘n years, and the 
credit of the lirst construction awarded to Galileo. 

Stale vs, the new A'ecjktaule. — Stachys tuberifera, formerly 
A Minis, is the new botanical name of this vegetable, which is a native 
of North Africa, ])ut comes to us from da[)aii, where it is called 
Chiro-gi. Jt is allied to the English ornamental Woundwort, and 
belongs to the same family as the (ioleusand the sweet scented herbs, 
lavender, thyme, and mint, but differs from all of its relatives in that 
it yields edible tuberous roots. 

These roots are formed of ring like ridges, giving them the appear- 
ance of a one horned caterpillar. It is one to three inches long and 
one-half to three-fourths of an inch in diameter. The skin is thin, 
smooth, and semi-transparent. This peculiar vegetable re(piires no 
more sj)e(nal treatment than do potatoes. Planted whole tubers, in 
hills two feet a[)art, a yield at the rate of nearly 500 bushels to the 
acre has been reported. The plant, growing about one foot in height, 
has a 1 ‘ound, bushy habit, having medium-sized oval-shaped leaves- 
and small pink blossoms. When the tubers are pickled alone and 
properly seasoned or mixed with small cucumbers, onions, peppers, 
and cauliflower pickles, they are excellent. 

Cooked as “vegetable oysters” they are delicious, or boiled, 
mashed, and seasoned in the way of the egg plant they become a 
novel dish, having a pleasant and somewhat spicy flavor, midway 
between the Jerusalem artichoke and boiled chestnuts. 

A point ill favor of stachys is that the roots may be kept as well 
as potatoes. In the gardening journals of Europe some discussion 
has occurred as to a popular name for this vegetable, some suggest- 
ing Chinese artichoke. 
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(Cfwjp. 5- — J*tu&p of tf)e ]^ea&. 

Correspondence of brain and cranium — Gall the discoverer — Why neglected 
now^ — Practical power of cranioscopy — Anthropology explains large regions of the 
brain not reached before — Position of the brain — The front lobe as now recognized 
— How to judge intellectual development and intellectual power — Meaning of the 
moral facultie.s — Form of their organic development — How to examine with the 
hands — What we may find — Its practical value — My first observations — Law of 
antagonism — Moral evolution — Struggle of the superior and basilar — Lateral 
ventricles — Erroneous anatomy current among phrenologists — True character and 
great importance of the basilar orgaru; — -Practical ideas about them — Abnormal 
conditions and crime not due entirely to iinl)alanced development — Degeneration 
ot the Iwain under evil inlluences — A horrible example — Psychometry necessary to 
trace the abnormal — Coronal and basilar development divided by a liorizontal line 
from the brow: examples — Triple division in profile --Mr. liridges’ method of 
showing the basilar angle or depth — Illustrations: Owen and Combe compared to 
six murderers measured in profile — ElYects of excess and of deficiency in the ba>ilar 
angle illustrated by examples and casts — Variations from it to degrees — Other 
ineasureinents neces.sary: l>ccipital fulness, basilar breadth, circumference around 
the neck, cerebellum-'- Docs the basilar region indicate longev ity.^ 

As the bruin fills the cranium it is obvious that the form of ibc 
cranium corresponds to the form of tlie brain, and tluit by a careful 
study of the cranium we may learn the development or size of all 
parts of the brain wliicli grow outwardly, but not of its interior 
structures which do not reach the surface. Nevertheless, as the inte- 
rior structures contribute to swell its outward extension, wc may 
learn something of them from cranioscoi)y, and as these interior parts 
have manifestations and connections in the body they are not beyond 
our reach in life. 

The beginning of the true science of the brain was in the discov- 
ery by Gall of its true anatomy, and the discovery of many of its 
functions by scieiitilic inferences from its comparative development 
among men and among animals. This comparison of development, 
which is called cranioseopy, furnishes a solid foundation for the lead- 
ing principles of cerebral science; and although it is inajiplicable to 
any minute investigation of the brain for the discovery of functions^ 
experience has shown it to be very valuable in the study of men and 
animals, and no one who has engaged in this study seriously has 
failed to recognize Gall as a great discoverer. 

It is a very interesting study, and should be considered indispens- 
able by every ethnologist, to whom, without cerebral science, a collec- 
tion of crania is of no more value than any other bones, while to the 
true Anthropologist crania are a reliable means of discovering indi- 
vidual and national character. 

The discoveries of Gall have fallen into neglect among scientists, 
because they have neglected their basis in comparative development. 
By reviviug the interesting study of cranioseopy we bring Anthro- 
pology into social and professional use, and we convert Ethnology 
from that barren quackery, a study of dry, unmeaning bones, into a 
study of national character. Moreover, we give, to physicians a safe 
method of studying the constitutional peculiarities of patients, thus 
assisting them in diagnosis and therapeutics. The phj^sician propei ly 
instructed will find in his patient’s head the source of his tempera- 
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ment, and thus obtain an understanding of Ins constitution not 
obtainable from any other source. I hope, therefore, that eveiy 
reader will at once begin to interest himself in studying the heads of 
his acquaintance in connection with their character, guided by the 
rules which this volume gives. It is a very ])raciical science. In 
examining a head 1 feel great certainty as to the character, and real- 
ize that I understand the person fully, and uniformly liiid my opin- 
ion corroborated by its subject. Many of my readers can attain tliis 
certainty if they use the same diligence. It I select my own ])upils 
in this science 1 can promise they will be enabled to examine heads 
and describe character with an accuracy which must convince every 
observer and every subject of examination. 

The method of (xall and Spurzheim was to study llie growth and 
prominence of the exterior surface of the cranium, but not of tlie parts 
covered by the face and neck. Anthiiopologv, however, shows how 
to exj)eiiment upon tliese hidden basilar surfaces so that we can kjiow 
as much of them .as of any other j)art, and it assumes also to judge 
of their development by the external signs. 

The exterior regions studied by Gall and Spurzheim constituted 
only about two thirds of the surface of the brain, as tlie basilar and 
internal surfaces which we now study constitute fully one-third. 
Mow to judge of the basilar and faiteriuil surfaces will be shown when 
we are considering the organs. At present we look to the exterior 
surfaces. 

The reader should acquire the habit of looking at the contour of 
every head, for in this way he will learn a great deal of human nature 
in comi)aring men’s heads with their characters. The study of cran- 
ial developments is not a study of “bumps,” as the ignorant sup{)ose, 
but a study of form and size. Bumps are chiefly the effect of a ridge 
or growth of bone, which indicates not brain but the absence of it. 
This idea became associated with cerebral science because Dr. Gall, 
though highly endowed with the faculties for philosophy and origi- 
nality, was not well endowed with the lower perceptive organs, and 
consequently was not a good judge of development ; hence he gave 
his attention chiefly to extreme development or prominence of special 
organs. 

As the brain consists of two similar halves, the right and left, this 
must always be borne in mind. We speak of the hemispheres of the 
principal portion of the brain, the cerebrum, which externally 
appears composed of convolutions, and the lobes of the cerebellum, 
the small physiological brain, which occupies the portion of the skull 
behind the ears adjacent to the neck, rising as high as the little occipi- 
tal knob which any one can find on the median line of the back head, 
A horizontal line from that knob running forward just over the cav- 
ity of the ear will show the j^lace of the membrane called tentorium, 
which separates the cerebrum from the cerebellum. 

The cerebrum in front rests upon the bony plate (superorbital 
plate) which forms the vault of the sockets of the eyes, and conse- 
quently we judge this front lobe by the breadth of the forehead and 
its extension fonvard from the middle of tlie head and over the eyes. 
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We were formerly accustomed to call that tlie front lobe which thus 
rests upon the eye sockets ; but anatomists, from the study of man 
and animals, have been led to extend the front lobe upward and back- 

ward to the middle of the upper surface of the 

X brain. The portion of the front lobe which 
I \ <^^’^dains the intellectual organs is that which 
- \ nature indicates by leaving it generally un- 

;c X'” ^ f I covered by liair. Of course, the liair some- 
\v. V "/ times encroaches on it and sometimes recedes 
;.;'uRtB-Lu.y farther back, but there is a general correspon- 
/" / deuce of the naked space and the intellectual 

y : organs. 

-X Intellectual development is easily judged 

by the eye. We estimate the breadtli of the 
forehead for the original, inventive, planning, and literary facul- 
ties and ])octic refinement. We estimate its total projection for- 
ward from the middle of tlie head (which corres])on(ls with the 
ear) for the amount of intelleetiial (levelo[)nH;nt, and we com])are 
the lower with the iip|)er ])art of the forehead to dctormiiio the 
relative amount of the knowing, poreeptivo oi*g;ins and those which 
give understanding. 

The heiglit of the forehead is not the criterion of intellectual 
development, but of the sentiments of a social nature, which harmo- 
nize with the intellect, and the organ of imagination, wliich elevates 
the outer part of the forehead. A high forehead may indicate intel- 
lectual dclicieiicy, and a low Inrchcad may indicate great intellectual 
capacity by its projection. When we cut off the lower portion of 
the forehead by a nearly verticfil fine we leave a niu(;h higlmr fore- 
head. The more we cut otf tlie higher the forehead becomes. This 
is illustrated by the triple outline, in wliicli the exterior presents a 
forehead like Lord Bacon, the middle like Bnlwer, and the interior 
line shows an extreme dclicieiicy of intellect. 

A vertical line from the ear gives 
us a basis of measurement of the 
lirojectioii. In a largely developed 
head a tape line from the cavity of 
one ear to the other over the top of 
the forehead would measure fully 
thirteen inches — in inferior heads 
eleven inches or less. In a straight 
line, measured by callipers, from the 
cavity of the ear to the summit of 
the forehead, the large head would 
measure about 5.4 inches, while a 
small development would measure 5, 
and in a small head 41. 

But this difference of intellectual development is not an exact 
criterion of the intellectual power. Education may double the intel- 
lectual power, but there must be a native capacity to be educated. 
Other things being equal, the larger intellectual development will 
give the clearer and better mind. 
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Tlie amount of intellect one can display depends largely on the 
activity of his temperament and force of character. The force of 
character and energy of temperament depend mainly on the posterior 
half of the head. A head short and narrow in the back will give 
no force of character and consequently no mental energy. Ilencii 
we cannot pronounce confidently on the intellect till we consider the 
whole bi'aiu. The body too must be considered. A large cliest 
containing’ a huge heart and lungs will give great power and endur- 
ance to the brain. A small chest makes a feeble brain. The energy' 
of the brain is also propoi-tioned to tlic perfection of the health. 
The reader should be familiar with these general views before be 
pro(;eeds to the study of tlie special organs. 

Having glanced at the intellectual developments, let us proceed to 
the moral or ethical ; and.at the beginning let me jirotest that tlie 
word mortfl has so degenerated under puritanical iiilluences as to 
have lost its true meaning in society ami become a misleading term, 
a word that conveys a meagre idea of character — a negative (juality 
— an exemption from sensuality and the grosser style of vices. 
Tlie moral or ethical region of the hrain is not a cold, negative region. 
It is a region of jiositive goodness, of love, generosity, kindness, 
symj)athy, ho[)e, faith, sincerity, truthfulness, reverence, firmness, 
heroism, spirituality, enthusiasm, fidelity, ])ersoverance, honesty, in- 
dustiT, patience, fortitude, cheerfulness ; iii short, absolute excellence. 

How do we determine these (jualities by the organs? We look to 
the U[)ward development of the brain. All tlio gi)od elements of 
humanity arc above, in brain and in body. Their growth in the 
brain is upward, and they give its up[)er surface a beautifully 
rounded form. It rises high above the forehead a.s seen in jirotile, 
and rises liigli above the sides of the head as seen in front. Where 


the side of the head meets 
the to}) there is an angle 
formed, marked in many 
jiersons by a distinct ridge 
of bone called tlie tempo- 
ral arch, which starts uj) 
from the outer angle of 
the brow, separating the 
side head from the front 
and the to]). In good 
heads there is a rounded 




form, rising high above the ears and above tlie temporal arch. In 
heads of a low type there is scarcely any elevation above tlie fore- 
head and the temporal arch, and these flat heads, if associated with 
a broad and deep liasUar region, supply many criminals. 

The measurement over the bead by a tape line from the cavity of 
one ear to the other should be more than that around tlie forehead. 


In a well-developed head it should be about fourteen inches. 

We find in common life, among good specimens of the Anglo- 
Saxon population, many high heads which are accoinpanied by sub- 
stantial characters and social virtues. For example, the New York 
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Sun of Nov. 3, ’89, gives the annexed sketch of an old ^ 
pioneer in the Cumberland mountains of Kentucky, Ll 
which, it says, “ is a very excellent picture of Mont fmA ^ 
Runyan, one of the most kindly old farmers to be^ ? 

found in the mountains of Pike County.” Such 
heads give a strong character; if higJi and narrow \ 

they give great courage and heroism. 

Phrenologists often refer to the high head of the philanthropic 

clergyman, Father Obcrlin. The 
head of Eustai^k, the benevolejit 
negro who received the Monthyoii 
prize for virtue at Paris is an equally 
striking illustration of benevolence, 
though not accompanied by the occi- 
)>ital organs in siifticient development 
to raise him above the humble [)osi- 
tion that 


EUSTACE 


li e o c c u- 
pied as a 
servant. 

d'he CO Il- 
ls forcibly j 
outlines of 
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hast in upward development Is forcibly// murderer. \ 
shown in Ihe comparative outlines ofl* j 

Wordsworth the ])oet, and the murderer \ \ 

Steventon, as published liy Dr. P. .1. ' 

Browne, and the symmetrical contour of a 

noble development is shown in the two views of the outline of Burns 
the poet, also given by Dr. Browne. (See end of chapter.) 


All portions of the head that are covered by hair require examin 
tion by the hands. The hand must not be rubbed over the head, nor 
the fingers used as if hunting for protuberances. The whole hand 
should be gently laid r.pon the head with a light pressure, sufficient 
to hold the scalp and make it slide upon the cranium. Then with a 
gentle vermicular motion of the hands we feel the cranium through 
the scalp, and get a perfect idea of its form. Thus we learn the 
development of the ethical region, the region of positive goodness, 
and the exact relative development of each organ in the coronal 
group, by which we ascertain each peculiar emotion of virtue, and 
each defect of character when the development is below what it should 
be. For example, we may find a really good person who is rather 
close and selfish from the lack of Liberality, or a just and honorable 
person who is cold and domineering in his home from the lack of 
Love ; or a good, clever soul whose manners are abrupt and familiar 
or offensive from the lack of Reverence ; or an apparently amiable 
peivson who is full of suspicion and censorious remarks from the lack 
of Faith and Admiration ; or a sincerely religious person who never- 
theless, for want of Conscientiousness, sacrifices principle to his 
interest or passions; or one of very good principles, who from lack 
of Firmness does not carry them out steadily and cannot maintain a 
consistent character. The study of liuman nature has an endless 
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variety and attraction, and sometimes leads into strange mysteries 
in which Cranioscopy becomes onr guide and dissipates the mystery. 

Pre-eminently practical is this study of the ethical organs, for it 
guides us surely in tlie selection of friends, associates, partners, 
agents, and conjugal companions for life, and wlien our chiklren 
grow up, ill selecting their temporary or pernuuieiit associates. It is 
more necessary that the husband of our daugliter should have the 
virtues well developed than the money and ecpiipage that rule in 
fashion. How many liave learned in sorrow tliat a wedded life 
without love is ten times worse than celibacy. Everything that is 
necessary in the judgment of character — all the external reliable 
indications — will be given in tliis volume so clearly and plainly that 
no judicious person can mistake them. 

The regular practice of craniosco[)y among friends will soon make 
any one expert in determining character. It was in 1881-32 that I 
began the study of heads and crania, with such instruction as the 
writings of Combe and Spurzheim afforded; and notwithstanding the 
limited and defective state of the science, I soon became expert and 
able to satisfy inquirers better than I satisfied myself, for I could 
not be contented when I recognized any error or inaccuracy in the 
application of the science, and it was not long before 1 found all its 
errors and its incompleteness. 

To return to the laws of cranioscopy. Every faculty or organ 
must be judged by comparison with its opposite, for there can be no 
element of character which has not its opposite, and the crude phreno- 
logical system was incapable of accuracy, because it overlooked this 
])rinciple, which is a fundamental law of Anthropology. Liberality 
is balanced and restrained by selfish avarice, courage by fear, love by 
domineering hate, reverence by arrogant profligacy, caution by care- 
less recklessness, modesty by ostentatious vanity, and so on through 
all human capacities and faculties ; and the profound investigation of 
psychology into which we are led by this law gives a systematic under- 
standing of humanity, which was before impossible, for many of 
these antagonisms liave been entirely unknown. i^Au antagonism, 
for example, to the perceptive faculties has never been suspected. 
How much more interesting does this profound study become, wlien 
it is made practical every day by the study of the living examples 
that illustrate and enforce the philosophy. 

The ethical organs, when we find them developed, are positive 
assurances of virtues that exist, and tliesc ethical organs and facul- 
ties are a large part of the existence of every Iiunuin being, as neces- 
sary to his life as any portion of his body, and if they do not abso- 
lutely rule him in this life, they must in a future [)eriud, which is his 
inevitable destiny. Evolution is an onward movement that has no 
liackward course, no ebbing tide, no reincarnation for continued folly 
and crime. Beyond the bounds of the material world the spiritual 
power regains its sway, and the creature from whom we turn away in 
this life comes to us with a new countenance lii a future of the next, 
and we greet him with pleasure. If we understand this, we will 
never forget that each man is our brother, however much his nature 
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may have been deformed by the unfortunate environment of earth 
life. Was it not an intuition of this truth which produced the 
maxim, “ J^e morUila nH nini honiim ” (Speak nothing but good of the 
dead). 

Earth life is a .struggle between the ethical elenumts that reach 
toward heaven and the animal elements that delight in sensual- 
ity, passion, force, and sellishness. The U])per surface of the brain 
corresponds with the former, its basilar surface with the latter, and 
the skilful cranioseopist must balance the coronal and basilar regions 
to see if the upward or downward tendencies predominate. 

The dividing line between the coronal and basilar organs is the 
closed cavity in tJie inttnaor of the brain called the lateral ventricles, 
which extend through its middle liv’^e inches or more antero-jms- 
teriorly from tlu^ middle of the forehead near to the end of the 
occiput. 

In tlic works of phrenological authors the reader is not instructed 
in reference to the ventricles which se])arale tlu^ i(‘gions below the 
c.oriJUi^ from those above. lie is led to regard the brain as 

a solid, undivided mass, (jomposed of libres radiating in conelike 
.masses from the medulla oblongata to all [)arts of the cranium, a, ml 
capable of l)eiug measured and estimated by measuring with (rallipcrs 
from the cavity of the ears to all ])oints of the surface, (fall and 
S})urzheiin, who understood cerebral anatomy j)ci*fcctly, neglected to 
give instruclions as to cranioscopy, and this faiudfnl misstatement 
was originated by Mr. tieo. Combo, who was no anatomist. Its 
application led into great })ractical errors, which are exi) 0 scd in this 
chapter. Heads that were deep in the base were credited with large 
moral development, because they measured large from the ear to the 
top of the head. In l8o() I discovered tliis error and remodelled the 
rules of cranioscopy. 

The region ])elow the ventricles is in close communication with 
every j)art of tlie bod} to winch it gives sensation and motion. It 
is tlie portion of the brain first formetl before the eonvolutions exist, 
when the embryo, in the first months, is but a growing animal with- 
out a moral or intellcetiial nature, hut possessing the capacity for 
inflnx and development. In the mature brain there is intelligence 
below the ventricles, but it is intelligence of the lower order, with- 
out retleetion or understanding. 

In short, the basilar brain below tbe ventricles is the brain of pure 
animalism, and without the upper brain it would run into riotous 
sensuality and crazy crime, but duly associated with the upper brain 
it keeps in its proper sphere and maintains the functions of the 
body. The only normal life is that in which the whole brain pai ti- 
cipates, and no single function falls out of harmony with the 
whole. 

These remarks, however, do not justify the (fnostic and Puritanic 
contempt for the body and the animal organs of the brain, as essen- 
tially evil and despicable, requiring to be subdued by fasting, self- 
denial, iITortifi cation, and the neglect of physical culture and 
pleasure, for the function of the animal organs is to act as instru. 
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mentalities and supports for the higher faculties, witliout which they 
could neither attain their proper development nor cany out tlieir 
purposes. The power of the brain and energy of the moral nature 
depend on the formation of good blood by the abdominal organs, as 
well as its vitalization and circulation from the tliorax. As these 
functions decline, so does the power of tlie brain decline, and the 
moral nature lose its power. It is upon the perfection of the animal 
nature that a superior moral nature is built up, as the sweetest and 
most beautiful tulips grow upon that majestic forest tree, the lario- 
dendron or poplar. Every ])ortion of tlie aninuil nature requires 
full culture and growth. How insane, then, has bcQn the fanaticism 
still surviving from a remote past, of the dirty hermit saints, the 
fakirs, the monks, tlie nuns, the Jlagellants, and the celibates of 
every variety, wlu}se benighted superstition arrays itself against the 
Divine Wisdom of the plan and laws of nature. 

As the body is necessary to tlie brain and soul, so are the basilar 
organs necessary to the coronal, and in tlie full exposition of Anthro- 
j)ol()gy it will appear not only that the frontal organs are dejicndcnt 
on the occipital for tlieir power, but that each coronal organ has a 
radical correlative in tlie basilar portion of the brain, by wbieli it is 
invigorated, as Firmness is sustained by Combativeness. 

Witli tliis understanding we may examine and compare tlic 
coronal and basilar organs, and determine wlietlier the latter are 
simply supporting their normal rulers or by overgrowth have over 
powered tliem and produced an abnormal condition — tlie rebellion 
of the infernal against the supernal. 

It would be a' great error, however, to believe tlie abnormality of 
crime due only to excessive basilar development^ This would be far 
from tlie truth. The ins])ectioii of the pictures in a rogue's gallery, 
or of tlie heads of the convicts in a prison, would reveal no such 
remarkable basilar develoiiment, for many of those pictures look as 
well as those of lionorablo citizens. The abnormal comes more from 
abiiorinal conditions tliaii from abnormal development. The abnor- 
mal in the body is generally the result of abnormal or morbid condi- 
tions, tor which a cause can be discovered, and comparatively seldom 
the result of disproportionate develojunent. 

In like manner the abnormality of crime is mninl}^ the result of 
abnormal iiiaelivc or uidiealthy conditions, es[)ecially in the ujqier 
region of the brain, which fails in mauilesting its normal power. 
We have no special moral education. The method proposed in 
“ The New Education ” is still an untried method in our national 
systems. The moral faculties of youth are subjected to the malaria 
of selfishness, crime, and vice, in streets, in prisons, in discordant, 
unhappy, tyrannical families, and in the collisions of seltisli and 
dishonest business transactions. An unhealthy moral atmosphere is 
found everywhere, except in a few superior families, and whenever 
we walk on the streets we meet hundreds whose countenances evince 
their moral torpor or confirmed selfishness and gloom. 

Moreover, the dominant hereditary falsehoods inherited from ages 
of ignorance are impressed on the entire community, and but for the 
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gradual removal of these delusions we should still be burning 
lieretics and witches. Crime is therefore mainly the result of fals (3 
education and abnormal brains, in which the moral region is often so 
nearly paralyzed as to undergo gradual ab^rption, leaving the 
cranial bones to thicken by growing inward. A collection of criminal 
crania will reveal the character of those who bore them by tlie 
opacity of the cranium in its thickened portions, over the moral 
organs, that have declined. I obtained, half a century ago, the 
skull of a negro woman who murdered her child without cause, in 
which there was no translucency tibove, except at the organ of Firm- 
ness — the skull being so abnormally thick above and heavy as to 
suggest the idea of a block of wood when lifted. 

In this abnormal decline of the moral brain, it is very seldom 
indeed that any change of the external form can be perceived, al- 
though growth of highly cultivated organs is sometimes manifested 
externally. For these reasons cranioscopy is not ijeneralhj able to 
explain crime, insanity, or any oth^ abnormal condition. It 
requires psychoinetry to ascertain the exact condition of the brain, 
but in tlie normal brain cranioscopy gives a clear revelation of its 
capacities ; and it shows the natural tendencies to crime due to defect- 
ive moral development and large animal organs. It is in such cases 
that crime may be successfully detected or explained. Let us then 
proceed to consider the virtuous and vicious tendencies revealed by 
cranioscopy. 

As the lateral ventricles, the space that separates interiorly the 
upper and lower portions of the brain, are the central region around 
which we should estimate upward and downward, we should un- 
derstand that their level may be located by a line passing from the 
centre of the forehead a little below the horizontal direction to a 
point on the occiput an inch above the occipital knob. But as it 



will be more convenient to measure by a horizontal line, even if it 
does not exactly correspond to the ventricles, we may draw a hori- 
zontal line from the brow backwards to an inch above the ^occipital 
knob and this will make a fair basis for estimating the animal de- 
velopment, as the basilar portion of the forehead is not important in 
this comparison. 
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In all criminal heads which arc not examples of abnormal brain this 
line will slipw too great a proportion of brain below the ventricles, as 
in the contrast between two Indian skulls that I obtained in Florida 
in 1839 (with a little risk of mj own, on account of the Seminoles), 
Vacca PecUassee, or the Cow Chief, who was peaceable and much 
respected by the whites, shows a much more favorable balance than 
Ijcwis, a vicious Indian who was shot for hia numerous cidmes. 

A similar contrast is seen between the heads of a French count, 
drowned on the coast of Florida while engaged in importing slaves, 
and that of d. R. Smith, a very worthy and amiable citizen whose 
cranium I obtained at the same time as the C<mnt’s. 




In a profile view of an inferior head tliere are three equal measure- 
ments, the central breadth corresponding to the nose and ear, with an 
equal breadth to the top of the 
head, and another from the nose 
to the chin. In superior heads, as 
in this profile, the head rises con- 
siderably above the upper breadth. 

Unless the upper measurement 
predominates, the head is un- 
favorably organized, and this pre- 
dominance of the lower meas- 
urement has been found in the 
worst criminals. 

This is a very simple and satis- 
factory method of comparing the 
upward and downward develop- 
meiit, and the reader will observe 
the comparison of the coronal and basilar angles, made by lines fro’m 
the brow back to the summit and base of the middle of the head. 
The base line in this drawing goes to the extreme base, the bottom of 
the cerebellum, which is the most correct method of comparison. 

The proportions of the different parts of the head and proper 
methods of estimating development, which have not been given by 
phrenological authors, should be clearly understood to make our 
cranioscopy exact and scientific. The profile of the head may be 
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divided into three parts horizontally from the top of the forehead to 
a line passing under the ohin, the middle part corresponding to the 
length of the nose, and a half breadth rising above the top of the 
forehead. The total length of the face nearly corresponds to the 
total length of the head, antero-posteriorly, and each of these three 
krcadths may be estimated as one third of the length of the head, 
which is correct when the basilar development is large, but when it is 
moderate the middle breadth is about one third of an inch less. The 

horizontal line through the brow cor- 
responds with the base of the front lohe. 
One breadth below it, extending to the 
lower end of the nose and the ear, cor- 
responds with the depth of the brain, 
while above it is an equal or greater 
breadth to the summit of the forehead, 
and a half breadth from the top of tlis 
forehead to the summit of the head, 
when it is well developed. This half 
breadtli gives the ascendency of the 
moral nature. When the height from 
the line of the brow to the summit of 
the head is no greater than from the brow 
line to the bottom of the brain, which corresponds nearly with tho 
lower end of the ear, the animal organs are too large in proportion 
to the moral development. The height of the moral development 
above the brow line in a well-formed head should be equal to half 
the entire lengtli of the head, giving it a beautiful semicircular arch 
around a central point above the cavity of the ear, corresponding 
nearly with the middle of the lateral ventricles. A circle described 
around this centre will correspond with the outline of a well-de- 
veloped head, until it passes through the neck and face. 

As to the measurements, a large head, eight inches long, should 
rise four inches above the brow line, or 5.2 above the line which 
passes through the cavity of the oar and 6 to G inches above the 
base line of the brain, passing below the cerebellum and cutting the 
lower margin of the ear. In such a head, tlie oblique calliper meas- 
•nrement from the cavity of the car to the summit of the head on tin' 
median line (tho organs of Patience and Firmness) would be six 
inches. 

In the most common form of head this calliper measuremeiit to 
the summit is just equal to the breadth behind the cavity of the ear 
at the top of the mastoid process, and as this latter measurement 
gives the breadth of two brains or hemispheres, it is apparent that 
the oblique height of each brain is twice its basilar breadth. In 
good heads the elevation above the brow line is fully three times the 
depth from the brow line to the cavity of the ear and about twice 
the depth to the base of the cerebellum. 

Mr. Frederick Bridges, of England, made some careful observa- 
tions on this subject which were published about thirty years ago, 
showing that when the basilar line was very low it might be in- 
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dicated more picturesquely by measuring from the brow to the 
cavity of the ear and estimating the angle formed by this line with 
the horizontal base line. In his drawings, which are here reproduced, 
the oblique line from the ear extends not to the root of the nose but 
to the base of the front lobe externally, which is above tlic outer 
angle of the brow. The angle thus formed he found to be in good 
lieads about 25 degrees, but in murderers as high as 40 degrees, owing 
to the basilar depth of the head. The comparison of the heads of 
the philanthropists Robert Owen and George Combe with those of 
the murderers Palmer, Dove, Greenacre, Wilson, Rusli, Courvoisier, 
is very striking. In these engravings Mr. Bridges has divided tlie 
])rofile into six parts for comparison — three e(puil divisions aiitero- 
posteriorly being divided into six by a horizontal line through the 
u])per part of the forehead at tlic centres of ossification for tlie 
frontal bones. This is not a very definite point, but by using it lie 
makes a sixfold division of the profile in wliicli the six parts approxi- 
mate equality in good heads, as in Mr. Owen and Mr. Combe, but 
(lifter very widely in the criminals. This is an ingenious and 
admirable iiKHle of displaying the same contrast which is seen when 
we draw the horizontal line through the brow. 

As this measurement, whether taken vertically from the hori* 
zontal line tlirongli the brow or by means of the oblique line from 
brow to ear shows the amount of basilar develo[)nient, it may b(^ 
useful to show a deficiency as well as an excess. 1 have always 
relied upon the eye and the hand for this estimate of excess or defi- 
cienciy, but no doubt this measurement of the angle will give addi- 
tional precision. Mr. Bridges has observed what 1 have taught for 
half a century, that the most violent and dangerous heads were not 
those broad at the ears, but those which were deep. The animal 
force being indicated by depth, and not, as Gall believed, by breadth 
over the ear, where he located Destructiveness. 

Mr. Bridges' observations are so interesting that I shall quote them 
freely. Speaking of this anterior basilar angle, which he calls 
phrenometrical, lie says he has found the proper development for a 
human being to be 25 degrees, but that — 

“We have, however, found that this angle gradually increases up to 
45 degrees. The angle of murderers we find to range from il5 to 45 
degrees, the average being 40 degrees. Now, in the degnm that the 
angle is below 25 degrees we find energy of character to decrease iji 
the same ratio. We have met with persons whose angle was not 
indicated. At the Isle of Man, last summer, I fell in with a family 
who were on a visit there. The angle of the husband was 11 degrees 
on the quadrant ; that of wife ItS degrees ; they had witli them five 
of their own children — three girls and two boys. Tlie angle of the 
girls was 9 degrees, and of the boys 7 degrees ; and certainly I never 
before met with so tame and useless a family. They were, in fact, 
almost totally void of energy and will-power ; their whole affairs 
were left to the management of a female servant, wliose angle was 
25 degrees. I have met with persons with highly developed mental 
and moral powers so small in the angle that tliey were practically 
destitute <a{ energy to give effect to tlieir higher powers. 
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[Mr. Bridges’ line from the cavity of tlie ear or base of the cere- 
brum to the outer portion of the front lobe, above the orbitar 
j)roccss at tlie outer end of the brow, is generally parallel to the line 
J have used, fiom the base of the cerebellum and lower end of the 
ear to tlie base of the forehead, where it joins the nose, and conse- 
(ijuently makes the same angle, which is correctly stated at 25 degrees 
in good h(‘ads, and more than forty degrees in the badly 
orgaui/.ed. Sometimes, liowever, there is a little difference in the 
course of the two lines, and the use of both is desirable. There are 
heads of quite a wicked ty})e, with a deep occijiut and cerebellum, 
Jieitlier broad nor deej) at the ear, which would be judged too 
favorably by Mr. Bridges’ line, and would require the base lim^ 
below the cerebellum to develop their lawless criminality. Mr. 
Bridges’ line alone would make iio distinction between such incarnate 
devils and the gentle amiable persojis tliat Jiave a sliaJiow occiput, 
but in the maiority of cases bis line would give correct results. A 
good method of determining the occipital depth is to measure with 
the ca]lij)ers from tlic organ of l^itieiice to the base of the cere- 
bellum, a measurement ranging from 5 1-2 in a small head to 7 
in a larger one.] 

“Two gentlenuMi called \q)on me some time since with a boy six 
years old. His head oven* the ears Avas not by any means wide; in 
fact, to liave judged by the absurd bumpology system without regard 
to this angle, destructivem^ss would have been pronounced small. 
VV^hen I ])laced my luatheniatical instrument to his head, J found his 
angle 28 degrees. I remarked to the gentleinen that the degree of 
his angle indicated large destructiveness, and that I should expect he 
would sliow a tendency to acts of violence. They said that I Avas 
})erfectly right ; that only the dfiy before lie had made an attempt on 
the life of his father, and a fcAV days before that he Iiad made a 
similar attempt on tlie lives of his brother and sister. The gentlemen 
brought the lad to test jdirenology, as they conceived that his head 
indicated small destructiveness. After being fully satisfied upon 
Hiat p(uiil, tliey requested me to put my instrument to tlieir heads. 
The angle of the first 1 tried registered 11 degrees, that of the other 
14 degrees. 1 informed theiii that they Avere Avanting in destructive- 
ness, which they admitted. But, said they, we have been told that 
liad large destructiveness by one avIio jirofessed to be a practical 
jihr^nologist ; but our feelings and actions are quite the reverse, as 
neither of us can bear to indict pain, or Avitness it done by others. 
I told them that I could Avell understand Iioav the mistake had been 
made, as they Avere botli wide over the ears, and that width had been 
taken for destructiveness. 

“Another, remarkable case came under my notice. A lady and 
gentleman brought a youth, 14 years of age, for my opinion of his 
natural disposition. I found his angle 40 degrees, the base of the 
brain large, and the moral region small. 1 asked if he was their son, 
and on being informed that he was, I intimated that he had a most 
dangerous type of head ; that he was not a fit subject to be at large, 
as he was liable to commit crimes of a most heinous character; and 
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that individuals witli liis type of bruin manifested preference to take 
life by i)oisou. The father and mother, witliont hesitation, stated 
that he had the day before robbed the drawer of XG8; that that 
morning Im liad made an attemjd to poison tlieni ; and that they 
only escaped by an accident, in consequence of the servant letting 
fall the dish which contained the poison. The dog died shortly after 
eating the contents of the dish off the lloor, which led to an investi- 
gation, and it was found that tlie food contained arsenic, which the 
boy had jirocured through two females from a druggist. His head 
was a similar type to tliat of J^iliner, and his character, so far as it 
had been developed, strikingly resembled that of that most notorious 
criminal. 

One day 1 was in my study, explaining to Mr. ('alderwood and a 
friend the princi])le upon which my model head was constructed; 
while tliiis engaged a boy entered with a parcel f(jr Mrs. Bridges. 
When he had given it to her, she requested me to take his basilar 
phronometiical angle. On doing so J found that it registered 88 
degrees, the base of the brain largo, the moral I'cgioii small, and 
cautiousness and the reileclivc faculties very small, tlie temperament 
very active, which imparted great intensity to the action of Ids 
brain. When the boy liad left the room, Mr. Cailderwood asked me 
what my opinion was of the lad. J informed him that tlie formation 
of his head indicated that he was not a lit subject to be at large ; 
that if he lived and was permitted to be at large, he would most 
certainly commit some most diabolical outrage. The following day 
our servant came into the house in a state of great excitement, and 
stated that the boy had deliberately lighted a liicifer match and set 
her child on tire, which had burnt its clothes. Tlie child at the time 
was playing with several other cldidren at the back door of the resi- 
dence of its grandmother, wliose attention was roused by tlie screams 
of the children. She ran to see what was the matter, and found the 
child in llames, which she jiromptly extinguished by wrapjiing it in 
her woollen apron. Now, this was the second time that the boy had 
set lire to this child, but tlie act was concealed to oblige his mother, 
llis father was a seafaring man, and the mother, witli the boy, lodged 
next door to where the child lived. These malicious acts so alarmed 
the people in the neighborhood, that the jierson with whom they 
lodged got rid of them. Tlie boy had made several desperate 
attacks niion his fatlier with a knife. The last time he stabbed Ids 
father in the head, which prevented 1dm from going to sea for 
several weeks. Now, this boy belongs to that dangerous class of 
criminals like Dove, who ought not to be allowed at large. 

“ The same excess of the animal feelings over the moral is found in 
all murderers, llobert Marley, the ticket-of-leave man, who mur- 
dered Cope, in l.«ondon, had the same excess. llis type is that of the 
brigaud and desperate freebooter. The ticket-of-leave system ' is 
evidently wanting in the means by which to determine the natural 
tendencies of the criminals permitted to go at large. But this diffi- 
culty may noV be overcome, and criminals can be classified with 
practical certainty. 
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“ Dove, who was executed at York for the murder of his wife 
poison, had great dehciency of the mental and moral region. The 
type of his head is that of a low, vicious, partially mental and moral 
idiot, who ought not to have been allowed personal liberty. His 
oonduct from childhood was vicious. He delighted in putting into 
the eyes of animals red-hot wire and vitriol. In fact, his whole 
eareer, from childhood to poisoning his wife, was one series of 
vicious tricks, and was strictly in accordance with the formation of 
his brain. The attempt to prove that Dove was insane did not 
succeed. 

When his body was laid upon the table I at once proceeded to ex^ 
amine the head with ray phreno-physiometer. After the examina- 
tion^ Mr. Barrot asked me my opinion respecting the head. My 
reply was that I considered the execution of Dove in every sense 
of the word a legal murder ; that the reflective faculties and moral 
feelings of the culprit were so small that he was rendered idiotic, 
and could not, therefore, form any correct idea of a moral sense to be 
a guiding rule for correct moral conduct; that, in fact, he could not, 
from the malformation of his brain, have any more idea in a practical 
sense of moral principles than a dog or a monkey, as the configura- 
tion of his brain did not range much higher than that of the black 
monkey. 

“ 1 demonstrated with my phreno-physiometer, and showed that the 
basilar-phrenometrical angle was 40 degrees ; the vertical depth of 
the base of the brain four inches ; the vertical depth of the moral 
region at benevolence 7-lOths of an inch; the retreat of the fore- 
head at an angle of 56 degrees, in contrast to 85 degrees (the proper 
angle that a forehead should retreat), the side depth of the mental 
region 1 7-10 inches, the average being 2 5-10 inches. 

"‘When I had done with Dove, Mr. Noble invited all present into a 
room to further test the truth of my method of demonstration. On 
entering the room, a large number of casts of lieads placed upon a 
Jong table caught my eye. I was requested to demonstrate upon 
theni with my phreno-physiometer. There was one cast in partic- 
ular that the sceptical doctor appeared most anxious about, and he 
with great pomp remarked, pointing to the cast, ‘That is a case 
against phrenology.’ I at once placed my instrument tf) the head, 
and the basilar-phrenometrical angle indicated 45 degrees. I 
remarked that the formation of that head was of the murderer’s 
type. When the doctor heard my statement, he was ready to burst 
with indignation at the laugh that was produced at his expense. 
Mr. Noble informed me that I w'as perfectly right in my remarks, 
that it was the cast of the head of a murderer who was executed for 
the murder of his wife by x)oison. Mr. Noble stated that the head 
of this man had been pronounced a case against phrenology. I then 
demonstrated upon all the casts of the heads, and found that they 
were all of the murderer’s type ; not one of them had the basilar. 

f hrenometrical under 40 degrees, several of them being 45 degrees. 

then demonstrated upon the heads of Mr. Noble and Mr. W rights 
and showed the great contrast between the configuration of their 
beads and those of the murderers.” 
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These graphic and truthful illustrations of Mr. Bridges do not, 
however, cover the whole ground — far from it. They do not give 
the breadth of the lower occipital region, which makes the miser, the 
knave, and the brigand — while its narrowness makes a yielding, 
unselfish character. To realize the entire animal force by all its in- 
dications, we should measure with the callipers the breadth of the 
mastoid process ^the ridge of bone behind the ear), which varies 
commonly from five to five and three fourths inches, and the breadth 
or the Circiunference of the neck. A circumference exceeding four- 
teen indies would indicate strong animal forces, one under ten 
would indicate some deficiency. The size of the neck not only 
indicates a well-developed basilar region, but indicates vital force, as 
it contains the spinal column, large blood-vessels, the windpipe, and 
numerous muscles. 

Behind the oblique line of Mr. Bridges lies the cerebellum, which 
is an organ of animal life contributing to sustain the physical in- 
stead of the spiritual. This we estimate by grasjiing the head be- 
hind the mastoid processes and below the occipital knob. We then 
find tlie right and left halves of the cerebellum under our hands, in 
shape like tw(j small turnips. 

The basilar depth of the brain has been regarded by some as a 
reliable indication of longevity, but this is obviously wrong, for 
though it is an indication of vital force, and thus contributes to the 
strength of the constitution, it is not so im])ortant to longevity as 
the healthful upper posterior region, and it often shortens life by its 
excesses in every direction. Woman is distinguished from man by 
a smaller relative basilar development, but exceeds man in longevity. 

Finally, we observe in the profile of well-formed heads something 
nearly corresponding to a semicircle above the horizontal base line 
through the brow. 
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On the 11th of December, 1889 (being the 75th anniversary of 
Prof. Buchanan), the Buchanan Anthropological Society was estab- 
lished by completing its organization, and the following address was 
delivered to the society at 6 James St, The object of tlie Society is 
to promote the circulation of the Anthropological writings of Dr. 
Buchanan. * 

The following are the charter members of tlie Society, who peti- 
tioned for its incorporation: — 

Rev. A. A. Miner. 

Rev. M. J. Savage. 

Rev. Wm. Bradley. 

Benj. O. Wilson. 

B. 6. Flower. 

Elizabeth P. Peabody. 

Mary E. Stinegard. 

Mrs. A, N. Abbott. 

A. S. Phelps. 

Lucy Goddard. 

Rev. J. K. Applebee, 

Intkoductory Address by Prof. Buchanan. 

He who would portray a continent on cajrvas could give but 
meagre outlines, which would not reveal its beauty or its grandeur, 
but if he would portray the scenes, the objects, whose beauty and 
grandeur make it interesting, he \vould re([uire a larger canvas and 
a longer time than are possible. 

The attempt to portray Anthropology in a single eveiiuig meets 
the same obstacle. Either we must generalize until the charm is lost 
by vagueness, or, if we specify and portray, many evenings will be 
necessary. I must therefore generalize by comprehensive statements, 
and trust to the intelligence of those who know how to complete the 
picture in their own minds. 

In establishing a society for the diffusion of ANTHKOrOLOOY you 
express your conviction of its supreme importance to the world, and 
(consequently your own desire to cultivate and to enjoy it. f con- 
sider you therefore not merely propagandists but fellow students of 
the greatest mysteries that have ever challenged human iuvestiga-., 
tion, 

Hence it is requisite, at the inauguration of our society, to look 


Andrew Jackson Davis, M.D. " 
J. A. Denkinger, M.D. 

W. K. Fobes. 

J. P. Chamberlin. 

J. Winfield Scott. 

Lester A. Hulse. 

W. E. Wheelock. 

Rev. 0. P. Gifford. 

Bessie Eddy. 

G. D. Drury. 
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over the liold, to realize its iiuignitude, to imdcrstand wluit needs t(. 
he done, to ascertain wliat can be done in each department, and tn 
determine in our own minds what each of us can undertake, ami 
wluit all may aspire to achieve by soeietary action. 

The magnitmle of our purpose is sulhcient to inspire us with that 
Immility which astronomers feel in contemjdating the uiiivRi‘s(\ 
wliose stars they are unable even to record, for tlie extent of 
A nthrojx) logical science is so vast, that in whatever direction we 
pursue the iiivestigat i(»n, it extends far heyond the capacity of 
human minds to com])rehend, record, and retain Jill that is revealed. 

We sta.nd at the dawn of true philosophy — jdiilosophy that has no 
limit. Before the ]>rt‘.srnl century the world liad many sciences ])Ul 
no philoso[diy. The lYmciful ajid .s(*lf-sutli(uent s])eeniations of the 
Grtjoks, and their liin^al successors down to Kant and Ilegel, wliich 
have betui called pliilosf)]>liy in the universities, had mneli less con- 
nection with philos(;phy than alidumiy ha<l with (duunistry ; loi 
tliey were tln^ veiy opposilt^ of true pliiloso])liy, nunv verbose and 
j)retci]lions elaborations of ignoranec- -as Blato wondered and sp('cn 
latod over tlio gnsit mystery, to him, that one and om^ made two. 
and Jlegel s])eculated to the result that dil'lea-ent and ojjposite things 
were all the same, — sjxM/nlat iojjs whieh look lik(‘ an e]al)orate hoax 
or elaborate insanity. 

Bhiiosophy is that form of knowh'dge whieh is commensurate* ^^'il]l 
the universe, and whieh ineludes within its boundaries all speekil 
sciences, as the ma[> of the American ciuitimmt includes its moun- 
tains, hills, plains, valleys, forests, and streams. 

It lias never been snsp(‘et(‘d tliat tlie word Antii iioi’oLcxi v was 
the synoiym of such a philosophy, for anteiaor to the exploi-al ion ol 
the brain thm’t' was no Authrojiology, and the very defijiition ol 
philo8o]>hy had not been realized. 

.Bet me show, then, as brielly as possible that Anthropology is the 
unlimited philosophy, a^d after c()nsid(‘riiig tin?, blessings that it may 
confer U|)on mankind, a[»proaeh the ]»ractical (juestion what w'c may 
do for its cultivation. 

In the first ])lace, Anthropology reveals the divinity in man. The 
eiemeuts of divinity an* Oniiiiscienee, ()mni])rescn(;e, and ()mni])o- 
tence, perv'ulcd by the divine element of Love. Man, though not 
a god, has in a certain degree, and in proportion as he attains 
perfect manhood, his share of each of these divine elements. 

Thi'ougli his body he displa3^s as much of ( )mnij)otcnce as the 
juvenile age of liumanity permits, lie jiierces mountains, dams the 
rivers and seas, bridges ocean channels, arrests the lightning to 
make it Ins stuwaiit, navigates the air, demolislms forests, dries 
morasses, unites oceans, spreads foliage over barren deseits, and 
changes the faces of continents. But what he has done is only a 
hint of wdiat he wdll do when tlic race has attained maturity. These 
things are already familiar to all enlightened persons, but what the 
universities do/iot know is what Anthropology reveals as the Omni 
SCIENCE and OMNiruESENCE of man. 

I'hese tilings cannot be predicated of matter, for matter is void ol 
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knowledge and rigidly limited as to locality. Omniscience and 
omnipresence are necessarily sj)i ritual attriiniles, wliioli cannot bo 
understood in the universities until they are emancipated IVom dog- 
matic. theoretic materialism. 

ddiose who have followed my path of investigation already under- 
stand the omniscience of which I speak. Yon understand what 
l*sychometry leaches, — tliat whih^ youi* body rests passively here, 
vou inay by your divine intuition ])e in close c.onscious rai)poH with 
Foochow ill China, or with .siiencson the banks of the Nile, wondering 
at the strange scones and strange faces that aj)p(*ar liefore the mind’s 
eye, and gathering knowledge of distant lauds and barbarian races 
not accessible even to a Stanley or a Livingston. 

It is very triuj that this ])sychic exploration of unknown lands and 
unknown nations has not bi‘eu carried on as a,u chiborato scientific 
work, because tlu' motive is not snriicieiit, llic workers have not yet 
appeared, and my time has not been suriiciont for more than a dem- 
onstration of its possibility, while works of more practicar’value 
demanded my attention. l>ut Fsyclioiiiet ry has s[)oken of the 
ancient ruins and extinct civilizations of this continent, which it is 
eomj)cten(. to <lcscriho more fully. It has even spoken of conditions 
wlii(jh must have existed a hundred thousand years agr), in ('ali- 
fbinia, and it has sjiokim of a region at tin* North Pole whicdi has 
uove»’ been reached l)yman,an(l its ri^port awaits the confirinatioM of 
Mic (‘xplorer. 

This is tin* human asj)r*ct that divinity assumes in man, to rise 
• ihovc the limilatiuns of physical sci(*nco, to go to all (juarters of tlie 
glolxi Avitli the cx])h)ring eye, and Avith a realized ])icsence even to 
ciibu' into (.‘onscious symjiatliy with the invalid a thousand miles 
away. 

This is the omniscient, omnijiresent, iind loving power which we 
know has het'n demonstrated to exist, and wliicdi is one of the 
noblest additions to the healing art as wv.W as to the brotherhood of 
mankind, for it may bring millions on continents far apart into fra- 
ternal sympathy. 

Hut omniscience transcends time as well as s})ace, and tlic j)syc]io- 
metrie intuition recalls the lost, tin* buried, and Jorgotten, tlio scenes 
of recorded history and the countless scenes beneath the ])all of 
oblivion that have never been reconled. When tlu* ])sychometric 
power of a thousand explorers is brought into re(|uisition, the effect 
will be as if upon a l)oundless caiwas the awful melodrama of a 
hundred tliousand years had been slowly unrolled for liujnaii inspec- 
tion, revealing tlio origin of man and siic(;cssive developments of life 
since the Azoic age — the rise, the fall, the whirl of tribes and 
nations, and tlie mighty cotemporaneous changes ol the globe. 

As man in his adult age understands his own forgotten juvenile 
life and the mystery of his birth, so will mankind when they have 
attained maturity as a race understand their own lost history and 
what we may call the ante-natal ])criod, wlien the gestating power of 
love, of the oversoul of the universe, produced in the midst of a 
rude world a nobler race of beings, feeble and ignorant, but possess- 
ing vast latent capacities. 
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In psychometric exploration you reach the foundations and th(^ 
beginnings of all things, not only the foundations of cosmic philos- 
ophy, but the foundations aiuLbcginnings of all religions. You rea(‘h 
the grand supernal facts of the infinite world above us, towani 
which the blind groping of humanity has given rise to its rcligi(jiis. 
You trace in the origins of those religions the true characters oi 
their founders and the moral darkness of the priestcraft and state- 
craft that have changed religion into despotism. By psychometric 
exploration mankind will thus be led into that one universal religion 
which is the embodiment of Divine Love and Divine Wisdom, and 
as this comes, all superstitions and sects will pass away as pass the 
shades and mists of inglit, at sunrise. 

I speak these things as the voice of a sentinel on the mountain 
top, announcing the approach of the rising sun, and in the 20th cen 
tury this promise and prophecy will perhaps be remembered when 
we are all in a higher s])herc. 

If we understand these things, if we see in Psychometry the sun 
shine of a new civilization and the wisdom and ])Ower of a now 
religion, the final religion of Humanity, is there not enough of man- 
hood in us to impress this truth upon the society around us, and to 
speak upon this subject with the dignity and the fervor of the a[)os 
ties and the disciples of tlie new dispensation which belongs to the 
full manhood of the race. 

You belong to that rare class, the early friends of new truths; but 
I do not ask you to become martyrs or fanatics, for martyrdom aiid 
fanaticism properly belong to the past, although one might be proud 
to live, and to die, if death were necessary, for such a world-redeem- 
. ing truth as this; but I do ask you to speak frankly and firmly to 
all of the majestic iiature and power of the new truth with wliich 
you have become acquainted; as a truth, a science, which in its vast 
capacities is worth mor« than all that universities can give us, and is 
more pregnant with beneficence to man than any system of faith oi' 
doctrine that lias ever been accepted by millions. 

The man who rises to tJie full height and breadth of psychometric 
science is the man in sympathy witli future centuries, and in 
sympathy with the loving and far-seeing circles of the upjier world, 
pre-eminently fitted to be a guide and counsellor for humanity. 
Upon me has devolved the modest task of announcing these truths: 
upon others of more heroic energy and untiring eloquence will 
devolve their propagation, leading tlie millions along the path ot 
light. 

'J'he problem of religion looks toward the beginnings of all tiling.'^, 
and science too is looking more carefully and safely to the sjuim' 
problems for this world. But that problem is neither a physical prob- 
lem alone, nor a spiritual problem alone, for it involves the co-oper 
ation of all [the power that exists in both worlds; and the problem 
must be solved by a science wliich comprehends alike sjiiritim: 
powers, physical forms, and the intermediate agencies, 
r Physical scientists are looking into tliese mysteries along nn 
imperfect line of causation, but it is the Divine Science alone tlmi 
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can master them. That science you are cultivating, and every step 
of your progress will enlarge your area and increase your in- 
terest. 

To the psychometric eye the universe is a boundless magazine of 
Divine benevolence, of which we know very little at present. There 
are far more than a hundred thousand agencies which Psychometry 
will enable us to undcrstaml, e\crv one of whicli is in many ways 
potential for the relief of human diseases and the modification of 
tlie human constitution. About 1000 or 1200 are understood, im- 
perfectly understood, at present, but there is nothing in the animal, 
vegetal, or mineral kingdom which has not important relations to 
man, which Psyehometry will master, though the capacity of the 
human mind maybe unable to liold and wield this cyclopediac knowd- 
(ulge. 

The world will be slow to learn, what you already understand by 
IVychometry, that universal unity in which man exists, in which he 
is influenced by the remotest ehunents of high spirit worlds and by 
all the psychic and physical elements of the starry universe. The 
nobler the human being, the wider and grander the realm with which 
he is correlated in destiny. 

d'he pMrtiral side of this grand doctrine is that I*sychonietry gives 
us the unlimited eommaiul of medical agencies; and tlie highly 
endowed psychometer who occupies this held may truthfully utter 
the wild boast of l^ai'acelsus, “ The monarclu/ of phf/sio in mmef^ 
lleucc r hope to hear in time that your labors even as amateurs have 
ridded materially to the resources of the healing art. 

Ill every direction in which the Imman mind can advance, the 
senses have their limitations. There are rays the eye cannot per- 
ceive, vibrations that the ear cannot hear, a minuteness of structure 
that defies vision, and a Dunotencss tliat is equally inaccessible. The 
microscope reaches the minute and the tolcsco])e the remote — but 
tliere are vital powers and intricate causes in all departnumts of life 
wliieli are beyond the reach of scicutilic ajiparatus, which Psychoin- 
ctry alone can reach, — tlie diagnosis of obscure diseases, the diag- 
nosis of character, the diagnosis of insanity, the diagnoses of the char- 
acters of men that liave made history and originated religions, — 
of Charlemagne and Cengliis Khan, of (kesar, Lycurgus, Solon, 
Socrates, Alexander, and (Jyriis, of Mohammed, Jbiddha, and Con- 
fucius, of the founders of Christianity, and those who have per- 
verted it. In all these matters wc enter a new world of knowledge, 
to wliich Psyehometry is the only road, and 1 already feel that I have 
a definite knowledge of the ancient leaders of mankind, which 1 may 
give you in future discourses and publications. 

To all sciences that men cultivate, which are not imitheinatical, 
Psyehometry gives a vast enlargement. "I’o geology, after ])hysical 
exploration has done its best, it adds a fascinating world of Paleou- 
tology which we see J’ising before our eyes in the wonderful pages of 
Denton, the boldest and most far-seeing of American scientists. 
To him was revealed the working of the ancient copjier mines of 
Cake Superior, of which there is no history, and the strange animals, 
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of which IK) record or fossil remains, that occupied tlie North Amen 
can continent in the Tertiary period. ) 'i 

The Mastodon, Megatherium, Megalosaiirns, Ichthyosaurus, and 
many other extinct animals are known by their fossil remains, but 
Psychometry alone can reveal the lost tribes of the animal kingdom 
that came in the early ages of Evolution ; and Psychometry alone 
can portray the life history of the mound-builders, the cliff dwell ors, 
and the races of those anchent civilizations that have left in Central 
America tljose cities and tem[)Ies buried in ancient tropical gi-owths, 
and those grand ancient civilizations that lie submerged in the 
Atlantic Ocean. Psychometry has recognized the grand men who 
sixteen thousand years ago made a part of that grand ti-(»pical civili- 
zation ; and all the records of antlicntie liistory whieli tlie world 
can realize by manuscripts, inscriptions, and moiuimonls will be dull 
and prosaic reading in com])arison with tlie far grander evolution ol' 
unwritten, unrecorded history coming from the night of antiijuity, 
that/ is to come by Psychometry. 

My noble colleague in this work. Prof. Denton, lost his life in the 
South Pacific in Ids tearless ])iirsuit of knowledge, just when lie was 
about to reveal the mysteries of ancient Egypt. He died too soon, 
before liis fame had attained its growtli ; but 1 liavc no liesitation in 
saying, wliatever the ])Oj)nlar acclaim may liave accorded to Darwin, 
that Denton was in trutli the t(*reniost scientist of Ihe ju*esent age. 
Yet T have no fear but that others wdll e.ome to earry on our work, 
which he has left, and whicli I too shall he compelled to leave 
unfinished. I must rest on the borders of th(3 promised laud of 
the new civilization. 

The lionest labors of a. Darwin have familiarized the ])ublic with 
the theory of evolution, but it reijuires a higher ])ower than scien- 
tists have yet used to rise above the jiliysical into the traiiscfmdent 
realm of life, which strangely correlates with jdiysical organization, 
yet rises far jdiove it, in a realm tliat ])hysical science cannot rcuch. 

As the child ladiolds a rainbow which seems to rest in the toresi 
on a distant hill, he may run to find its lower (lx I nanity, but will 
find it evei* rei'eding farther and farther as he a])proaches; lie may 
cling to his opinion that the rainbow rises from the ground, until he 
is better iuPoi'ined; and if Ik^ does, he will but imitate the physical 
scientists who think they see life somewlien^ or other rising from 
matter. [>ut as they trace its origin, it travels before them like a 
vanishing rainbow, for they can only trace life to preceding life, and 
that to still more ancient life, going on ad {nJJaifvat, until they find 
tliey (‘annot grasp it - - tliey can only s})ecu]ate. Put when they fail 
and blindly wonder, tlu^ transcendent science of Sjiiritual causation 
and sj)iritmd reality, which is realized in Psycdiometry, is destined to 
perfect the science of evolution. 

And this grand science has its practical side in geology, revealing 
the profitable mines, the underground streams, and other sources of 
wealth which have often been discovered, and wiiicli will reward the 
fearless seeker of the truth ; for, with all its transcendeutal power of 
revelation, it is a solid science, widely distinct from the speculatiom^ 
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and dreams wliieli liave fascinated and <l(^liided so niaii\' ambitions 
but crednbnis seelvcrs of wisdom. 

To the medical profession it j^ives tliat transcendent skill in diag- 
nosis which overcomes all competition and leads its fortunate 
possessor to eminence. 

To the artist the ])sychometri(* fa.eulty gives that intuitive percep- 
tion of the soul of things which enables him to make his canvas 
speak as a thing of lifc^. 

To the musician it gives, as to AJozart, a penetration into a world 
of beauty and soubthrilling* expression, which science alone cannot 
give. 

To the leaders in business, in politics, and in law, it gives the 
mastery of human nature, — tin; insight into character which reveals 
the road to success. 

There is no department of human culture which promises its 
V(haries so much as Psychometry, aiul you can engage in no scien- 
tific pursuit which will be so fascinating and so instructive. Per- 
form your experiments, engage in your investigations, and nieci. for 
conference, and I shall often be* with you to suggest methods of 
investigation. I would suggest, as one of the themes for your first 
investigations, the elfects of clotliing of different colors on liurnaii 
health, a very important subject entirely neglected, which I think 
the public would ajjpreciate. 

Scientists are beginning to ex]»lore tlie psychology of the animal 
kingdom; l\yschomctry will lead them into the interior of this 
sciences, and it is a cherished liope that 1 may be able to illustrate tlie 
[)sychology of the animal kingdom by the combined powers of 
I’sycliometry and eranioscoj^y. 

'The s{)ectrosc(»pe is beginning to tell us of the ebemistry of the 
heavenly bodies, but Psyeboim^try promises to reveal the planetary 
life whicli is hejamd all tcleseoj)es and spectrosco|)ic science. VV^liat 
Denton has done in this, in his three fascinating volumes, is but a 
hint of what is to come. 

T have given you as yet but one fragment of Anthn^pology. It 
was alv(‘ady a broad and world-embracing science, when its lust and 
brightest additioJis, I\sv('iiomkti;v iuid Saucocnom v, were added 
to it. 

Sai;(^0(;n().aiv is lljc solution of the grand ])roblmn. llui grandest 
pi’oblem of all science, from which the wisest and boldest ol all ages 
liave slivuiik back, nol even daring to attempt it, — the ])roblem of 
the triune conslltnlion of man -- soul, brain, and body. 1 shall not 
attempt to dwell upon Sareognomy as a philosophy, and as the basis 
of tlie arls tliat depict the liuinan form and the laws of ils develop- 
ment. I refer only to ils jiractieal value. 

I'he healing art, the tln'rafiontii*. sciences — which have been called 
the mrtjirdl sciences, as if there were no healing jiowers but medi- 
cines or drugs,— the therapeulie seienecs an* based upon P>iology, the 
science of life, and if the liasis be too narrow the edifice must totter 
or fall. 

It has been extremely narrow: the attempt is made to build a 
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soiciice of life upon a basis of mechanics and chemistry alone, 
which is self-evidently impossible,; and to uiuleistaiid the constitu- 
tion without understanding its chief and governing organ, the brain ; 
to manage the body of man forgetting that ho has a soul ; to deal 
with life as a rollertion of tissue plietmiitna and ignore its origin in 
the nervous system. 

Sarcognoiny completes fhology, explains the entire mechanism of 
health and disease, of sanity and insanity, and upon this broader 
basis establishes a medical philosophy and reveals new nictliods of 
practice^, which bring hoj>e and salvation to those whom medical 
scientists have abandoned as hopeless. I am sending forth annually 
pupils who are competent to demonstrate this, and they leport mar- 
vellous success. As a sj)eciii)eii of what is being done in the cure of 
bo])eless cases, I w^oiild quote from a letter from one of the oldest and 
most successful practitioners in the light of Sarcognomy, who grad- 
uated under my instruction in 1850, who has oft(‘n restored to liealth 
patients abandoned by educated ])tiYsicians, Dr. Swan, of Hartford : — 

“On the 27th day of lust flaniiary, Mr. Josiali (4)iTiwell, of this 
eily, a]»j)lied to me for treatment; his trouble Avas in his stomach, 
and he had been for some months trying, in yain, to get relief. He 
had become neaily discouraged, was exceeding desjumdent, and liatl 
lost nearly all his faith in doctors and everything else. 

“ I made an exaniiiiation of the e[)igaslric region, and just below 
llie sternum, and (extending down ol)li(|nely to the left, 1 found an 
enlargeim'iit, (»r tumor, that appeared to he about three and a hali 
inches in length, and two and a half in width, which was so sensi 
tive that, he could scarcely endure the inanipiilatioiis of my examina- 
tion. He had Jiot for months been able to take a mouthful of food 
that liad not cost him sickness and distress. The ])atieiit had beconu* 
considerably emaciated, and I considered the tumor that 1 felt to 
be a thickening of tlic walls of the sloiiuudi. By some the suspi- 
cion had been indulged that it wais cancer of the stomadi, and if i 
were in tlie habit of making a diagnosis on the authority of a ‘guess’ 
I might possibly conclude that they were not far fiom right. 

“I commeiicial Juy treatment by making dis])ersive pa.sses over the 
jegi«>n of tlie tumor, and soon 1 reiiioyed the soreness, so that he 
could enduuj the })crcassion and })ressnre whicli J deemed it ncces- 
sary to make in Jiiy manijmlalions. I then gave my attention to that 
region of the s]dnal column that stimulates and ciiergizes the action 
of the. stomach (from the eighth to the twelfth doisal vertebra), 
being careful not to neglect the region of mitrition and assimila- 
tion, which is a little above the umhiliens. At the coiicliision of iiiy 
treatment I had him sit up, and J jdae.ed my hands on each side 
under liis arms, and after holding them there for a few moments he 
exclaijned, ^AVell, yon do make jno feel better; J do liot know' but 
you are a-going to cure me after all,’ and from that moment his mel- 
ancholy wuis dis[»elled, his hope inspired, and^lie began ra])idly to 
improve, but it took me eight or ten weeks, I think, to entirely 
dispose of the tumor, but he now claims to be as well and healthy a 
man as yon can find in the city of Hartford. The science of Sav 
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cogiiomy will not disaj)poiiit an\" one wli<i will study and faitlifnlly 
practise it. But we must not exjjcct that the grainiest revolution in 
medical science that it is possible for the worhi to conceive can take 
place in the life-time of one generation. It lias taken time for that 
dancing tea-kettle lid to convince the world of the power there is in 
steam ; so a grander discovery than that may take more time for its 
development, but it is sure to coiii(‘, and tlie science of Saroognomy 
will be known and acknowledged to be the grandest scientific dis- 
covery of tills age of wonderful discoveries. 

mot Mr. (-oriiwell a few evenings agi», and I told liim that I 
had sent to you a report of his case, lie said that he was glad of it, 
and he wished that the whole world might know it, for it was about 
as near a miraide as anything that we hear about in these times, for, 
said lie, "I eoiisidercd inyself the same as a dead man when I first 
called on you. But,’ said ho, 'there is one part of the treatment, 
and the suceess of it, 1 think you have not put into yiuir rej)ort, for 
I have never told you of it." 

(Mr. C. then related the great increase of his vital force and res- 
toration of yonthfiil vigor.) 

I might present many more nmiarkahle statements, hnt this is a 
fair specimen of what freipieiitly oecurs. 

Tlie new nudhods introduced by Sareognomy arc* so ellieient and 
complete^! that in any warm itliuiate they may entirc'ly supersede the 
old methods of practice, and in anu climate thc‘re is a large portion 
of the community wlio will find in our new tlierajiiMitics what the 
(‘olleges and their piijiils ciinnot give, and what, enslaved as tlicyy are 
by authority, they are unwilling to learn. 

When we (umibine the henevolent methods of Sareognomy, which 
reveals the seat of (*\ory vital power, with the aecuriite diagnosis of 
I\syehometrv and the [isychometrie rc'velation of medicine's, we make 
a revolution in the healing art more comprehensive and important 
than all the innovations of the nineteenlh eentiiiT, and 1 sjieak of 
this to those who know it to be true and are premred to prove it. 

Have 1 not then a right to ask the personal (;®^)pcration of every 
friend of humanity, and a liberal contribution from the superfluous 
capital of wealth, to aid the introduction of these mighty eliaiiges in 
the licaling art. in enlarging the empire of science and in the enlight- 
enment ol religion, removing every eiiciimhering .sn])ersritioii and 
(‘very obstacle* to human brotherhood. Surely J have; a riglit to ask 
it wiiile millions arc going to the perpelnation of ancient igmu’anee. 

I am liot disposed to cuitieise the plan of the universe*, which 
embodies an intelligence so far beyond all huimiii capacities, but if I 
were disposed to comment, as a. tly miglit criticise the ].ainting on 
vvhieli it crawls, J might ask why it is tljat seiema's so grand and 
world-redeeming should be but quietly announced to a fc!vv indjiassed 
thinkers by one who is not a propagandist, and who lias not the 
lieroic energy that w^uld compel tlie world's attention. 

Yet this (juiet evolution seems to he the plan of nature, as we see 
in the cjuiet unnotiec*d drop])ing of the sc*eds from vvhic'h in time 
there comes a iniirhtv fonjst. These truths are so easily demonstrable 
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they CJiii iieitlier die nor heeoine dormant, and ifc will be your pleas 
ing duty as a society to present the claims of the new sciences to the 
friendly and tJie gcnei*ons. 

And liere 1 migiit rest my ap])eal upon these two practical sciences 
of the Anthropological groiij), for the hour does not admit of nnich 
more, but 1 must state that Authropology as a [)sychic and ])ractical 
science — a soienco of the? bi'uin -was fully developed before it was 
enlarged into a wider sphere by Ps 3 ’chometry and Sarcognom 3 ^ 

Cerebral Anthrojudogy, as illustrated by these busts, is an exposi- 
tion of the nature of man, and tlie psycho-physiological nature of 
the entire animal kingdom-- of the vertebrate or cc'rcl)ro-spinal class 
— an exj'josition that goes beyond onr works of natin‘al history, and 
is, moi’eover, an exposition of the organic structure ajid character, 
not only of remarkable rueii and wonnm, but of all the tribes and 
nations of the earth and the (h'parted races whoso (‘ranial remains 
have been j>reserved. 

This science rests n])on the broad basis that all psycdiic life and all 
physiological life are centralized and combined in t he brain, ami there 
the}'' have Jain, lo ! these man}" hundred thonsaiid }^ears, as accessible 
as a coal mine that crops out on the surface. Kur tlidrt* is absclnttdy 
nothing to lander tlie investigation and disco veiy of eveiy facuU}" ol 
soul and bodv^ in its actual location and connections by very simpk*, 
experiments which re([uire no pi'olongcd technical training. Tlicre 
arc to-day, I am sure, more than a hundred miHii)ns of more or less 
sensitive constitutions to be found in every nation and tribe on tli(^ 
globe (many thousand in i)Oston) upon ^\]lom tlcise demonstrations 
can be made, and you may naturally ask why I have not forced the 
recognition of such facts upon the colleges and the world. 

It is simply Ijccaiise the attempt would !)(3 a batt le against the con- 
solidated forces of ignoranc-e and bigotry, reinforc(.Ml by the cohesive 
power of moral cowardice, and 1 have no })ieasure in attacking such 
a Sebastoj)ol as this. 1 made the ])<n-b'ct public (h‘monstrati(»ns ovrn 
forty-live 3 ’ears agv), 'bhe (hmionstrations wv.vv. accepted, but tlic 
results were so fllagri' tliat 1 bave no disposition to repeat tin', 
expel irmnit until J bave sorm^. assurance of ('junior jiiid intellectual 
honesty.'- When f hava^ ;uiy such a.ssi 3 i;un;es I shall be liap]>y to 

* If any readt-T sluMild Ihink this latii^ua^e harslilv critical, lie sliould renicnibd 
that all who have atteniptrd to iulrodnce innovations have been compelled to 

entertain the same sentiment. A trivial improvement may be I'airlv treated, especi 
ally if it eome^ from inlluential .sources, but a radical eiiani;,' alw.'iys meets intolerance. 
My own experience is nothinLj new. 'The ioh)leiance of the medical profes.sion is 
notorious, and that of the clerical is fr.oikly s1atc«l by F. W, f'arrarl one ol tlie most 
eminent divines lo-iiay of the L'lnireh of Kn.ijflaijd, a> foJ]oA^■^ ; 

“ Martvr* have been burnt for holdin*; timths whichi the dominant religious 
teachers of their dav, ' uniting; the profession of priests with the IratU* and temper ()> 
executioners.' ha\(! anathemati/ed as deadly lu'iesies.” 

“ No one who is acfiuainted with the history ot science, ami has sulVicicnt honesty 
to accept facts, can jiossibly deny that snrrrf/y a indh of capital intporto>i< < 

in scicner has ever been enunciated witJiout liaxing sfruir^io for i/Jc against Ih* 

fury of tlieological dogmatists. In every instance the dof^rnatists have been 
iniously defeated. A great Puritan divine tliougiit that he ha<l checked the progrc.‘'' 
of astronomical inrpnry when he said that he preferred to believe the Holy <jho>t 
rather than Newton : yet Newton xvas absolutely right and lire Puritan divine 
hopelessly wrong.” 
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repefit the (leiiionstration, and it does seem that, to any oiurwho can 
reason and who is willing to reason, tlic knowledge of llio fact that 
the brain is impressible and its functions ilemonslrable as those of 
tlie nerves, reveals a nc/v of knoivhah/e transernih’Hthf heifond 

the fvisdom of the past, 

Tlie establishment of Antliropology makes Kthnolugy a science ; 
but Ethnology without an Antliropology is the jday of Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out, and I see that for want of an anthrofiological science. 
Ethnology, barren as it is, is being introduced into universities as 
Anthropology, wlieu for tlieni Anthropology does not exist. 

What signities the pedantic talk over skulls — that they are 
Brachioce])halio or Dolichocejihalic — when such words have no val- 
uable meaning. Could these osteologists of the universities, if they 
were here, tell us anylliing about the two^skulls here before us? 
Could they tell whether these })ersons were good citizens or crimi- 
nals, and if criminals, wliy tliev were criminals? wliich is plainly 
indiciited. Forty-eight years ago 1 described this man accurately, 
when his skull was brought to me at Little Rock, Arkansas, and the 
fact was publislied at the time. (\)uld they even tell, as I told from 
the skull, that one of his lower limbs was defective. I am accus- 
tomed to practise my students upon these two skulls in detecting 
the different development of the lower limbs — but 1 do not know 
any medical author who has said a word on this subject, or w'ho 
knows that the entire constitution may be inferred from the brain. 
What medical author is there who knows tliat an angle of forty-five 
degrees from the brow to the base of tlie skull, as shown in the last 
Jo[Ji;nal Man, is the unfiiiliug evidence of tliat excess of the 
animal nature which leads to ciime, as you see in the lieads of tliese 
criminals contrasted with the licads of (leorge Combo and Robert 
Owen. 

You see the same contrast as to the basilar angle in tliese drawings 
of tlie liead of Eustace, orowmed for liis virtues, and the French mur- 
derer Martin. fu the iMUitrast of this bcnevnleiit eleigyuuiii of 
Virginia and the skulls of these two murderers, and tin* drawing of 
the statue of an aneieiit gladiatoi*, and in tlic (iomparison ot the out- 
line of tlii^ warlike New Zealander and tlie too g(*ntle ancient Peru- 
vian. d'his basilar angle illustrates the devtdojmieiit (d’ brain Ixdiind 
the faee, whicli we sec in fierce carnivorous animals — the lower sec- 
tion of the brain which 1 liold in my hand. 

And do these siacntilic osteelogisls know what is the csseiilial 
characteristic dilfercncc^ of lierhivorons and cariiiv<nnns animals? 
Can tlicy' tell wliaf^ makes the lion a, enntrast to the g<izell(*, wliich 
you see so consjiienons in their heads? It is inor(‘ fully ex[)]ained 
when you look at this skull of the lion, which shows lliehrain behind 
the faee instead of above it. 

Can they tell why tlie tiger and hyena ai*e a i;ontrast to the shop 
herd’s dog, and why the polar bear differs so widely from fliis noble 
St. Bernard dog (a jiortrait from life), wlien tlui}' all belong to the 
class of carnivora? Why have they been so blind to that upward 
and dow'nward development of the brain which is so conspicuous 
that you see it at a glance? 
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Can they explain the contrast of the eagles and the doves which 
you sec so plainly indicated in their heads? Have they ever men- 
tioned the contrast between these doves and tliis group of hawks 
and falcons which you see in the forms of their heads? Look aga 
at the contrast between this lovely goldlinch and its amiable asso( 
ates, and this terrific ]iar})y eagle and the fierce uhu, groups 
together. Vou cannot keep two of these eagles in the same cage, for 
one will destroy the other. Look again at the contrast of the gold- 
finch and the villainons cuckoo. All contrasts of character are 
explained in the contrasts of brain, as yon see in coin{)aving the nar- 
row brain of the gentle slieep with the broad basis of tlie brains of 
tlie fox and other cariiivorons animals, (laii our physical scientists 
tell why this sacred bull of lleiiares is sucli an amiable contrast to 
this fierce mid dangerous Cape biilTalo of Afi ica, an animal as danger- 
ous as tlie tiger. Or \vli 3 " it is dangerous to keep this stag of North 
Carolina in a park, while this reindeer is man's best coinpanion. Can 
they give a reason why this famous Arabian stallion was tlie beloved 
companion of man, while this wild liorse of Tartaiy is an unconquer- 
able savage, that will not bear tlie saddle or bridle, (km they tell 
whether this qnagga is or is not siiscejitible of domestication when 
they examine his brain, (kan the}" give the etfective cause of the 
contrast hetwemi this loveliest of the monkey race and this lierce 
dog-f. ced baboon ; or the contrast between this ferocious baboon and 
the lovely hoolock and this young orang, the playmate of children. 
To the dishonor of the universities they confess their ignorance in 
these fundamental (juestions of Biology, They (;an count the legs of 
insects and study the morjihology of tlieir skeletons, determine the 
curves of a spider's legs, and the various markings of every sliell on 
the seashore ; they are profound in everything that is dead, but pro- 
foundly (lead themselves wlieii they approacli the seat of life, the 
brain. Ought I to speak respectfully of that scientific bigotry which 
systematically ignores the most conspiiuious feature of the animal 
kingdom, disjdayed so jilainly in these drawings that any child can 
recogni/.e and understand it. I greatly admire the unwearied indus- 
try and tlie scientific accuracy of those scientists wlio make osteology 
a dead science, but I deplore their lack of judgment and originality. 

The stud/ of cranioscopy, based on the anatomy of the brain, leads 
you into the entire philosophy of the animal kingdom, from man to 
the fish. It can be very prof tably pursued and mastered by all, but 
we have souiething beyond this, for l^sychonietry leaps like a light- 
ning Hash to lesiilts beyond the reach of inferential sckjiicc, and on 
this vmy skull a medical professor of marked ability as an author, 
wlioni 1 taught to exercise Ids psychometric power, placed his hand, 
and quickly discovered tliat the man had a defective limb, and also 
tliat lie died by means of a rope round Ids neck ; and there are some 
before me who are eijually competent to such a diagnosis. Such illus- 
trations of Tsychometry are so common with me that it made but 
little impression on my mind, and \ had forgotten the circumstamjtJ 
until reminded of it a few days ago in a friendly visit. 

Honest science is a magazine of all ascertainable facts, but such facts 
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as these could not be introduced into the curriciiluni of our present 
medical colleges, unless, metapliorically s[)eakiiig, at tlie point of tlie 
bayonet. 

When brain science and ])sycliie science are left out, the study of 
man becomes an elaborate system of fumbling in the dark. Wliat 
do the universities know of the famous Neanderthal skull and the (.’ala- 
veras skull of California? To tliem such skulls are unmeaning, and 
yet they reveal the nature of tlie ancieJit races. The talk of Etiinol- 
ogists on such matters reminds me of the words of Peter Pindar : — 

^‘So have I seen a magpie in the street, 

With head awry and cunning eye, 

Peep kwnvuKjlj/ into a marrowbone.'" 

The brain is well known to be the commanding centre of pliysio- 
logical and psychological life, and its development is revealed b}- the 
skull, and yet our universities are not ashamed of the fact that they do 
not understand, and, still worse, are not interested to understand, the 
meaning of the brain and skull, and not willing to give encouragement 
or even toleration to those who explore such scieiices, and they have 
torpejied the romrienre the entire medical profession on this subject. 
How intensely do we need a medical college that will keep up with 
the progress of civilization — and 1 have faith to believe that we shall 
have such a college in Boston : that was the settled purpose with 
which I came to this city. I have not finished the outline of Anthro- 
pology, and time will not permit it now, but we shall have many 
future meetings in which to enjoy this illimitable theme, and realize 
its ever-increasing interest. 

You may study the living by cranioscopy and by Psychonietiy. 
You may study the dead. You may visit the scientific museums and 
look into the dark depths of Paleontology. You may study the 
future of our countiy and the future of its various agitations. You 
may test the reality and value of tlje prophetic faculty. You may 
test the claims of public candidates. You may test the merits of 
every new agency offered the medical profession. You may test the 
power of telepatliic sympathy, and it may be that in time we shall 
have the psychic telegraph organized and spanning the world. It 
could be done to-day by a concerted effort, not of the credulous 
enthusiasts, but of scientific thinkers win) know how to conduct 
experiments. If you demonstrate a telepathic communication 
between Boston and l.owell, as I believe you can, your first experi- 
ment will be a prophecy of cosmic telcpatliy, as Morse’s first experi- 
ment was a prophecy of the Atlantic cable. 

But let us not run wild in the pursuit of sensational wonders. 
The wonderful delights us and expands onr genius, but I feel no 
deep interest in any science except in proportion as it can benefit 
mankind; and to develop sucli science I Ijave been very willing 
indeed to relinquish the hom)rs and profits of a career that conforms 
to public opinion, and such I believe arc your ])rinciples. Hence 
you will discuss in your meetings the marvellous cures of dLseases 
into which you are led by Sarcognomy, and the novel applications 
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of eluctriclfcy ; Jind there are many ways in which Sarcog-nomy and 
Psyclioiuetry will enable you to cultivate your own mental power, 
])raetical wisdom, health, and longevity. Let us resolve if possible 
to live a Imndred years, and grow wiser every year. Ilut let us 
remeihbcr that tJm Jiif/hesf nf ttU whdom ix vjrm^wnimaied in Love - -’ami 
you will not be very wise or very ellicioiit unless you attain tlie 
unity of love among yourselves. J triust, then, you will admit none 
in your interior circles wliorn you cannot receive in the sincerest 
friendship. (Irowth in numbers is not so important as growth in 
spiritual power and harmony. 

Yoin* purposes are (uitirely uiiicjue. The science you cherish gives 
ex]m!U'<i(m and tull emancipation to the soul, and tlius the soul, 

1 Jiiti*ammelled by the accident of birth, 

]>egins celestial life upon the eartli. 

1n(M)1Mm>i;atu)N. — The Ikicbanan Anthropological Society having 
been incoj’poratcd under the laws of Massachusclls is comjKjteiit to 
hold and administer siudi funds as it may reeeive by donation oi 
t)eqnestfor the promotiim of ils (jorporab? objecl — Ihe collection and 
ciiculatioii of the antbro]»ologi(*al writings of Prof. d. It. Buchanan, 
wliicii its membojs regard as of the liigliest imporlan (‘0 to human 
pi'ogrcss. Tim ])i’esjdent of the sociely is J. P. (djamherlin, llio 
secretary W. K. Fohes, IS BoyJston S(., P>oston, and the (‘orresjioiid- 
ing seerctary IMrs. A. N. Abbott, of dO East Brookline, Boston, to 
wiiom comm unicat ions should h(; addressed. 


5li aI5rfnt to J'tinicf. 

I'liK death of I'rof. Denton was a mnch gr(.‘ater loss to the scien- 
tific world than even llic friends of ])rogress suppose. Among tho 
cultivators of tlie j)hyM{ .d staem-es htj was \\\o foreviosf thinker of tin 
a(/e. He alone had the sagacity to recognize llie ]>aramouiit iinpt)r- 
tance of Psyeiiometry, of which he would have given a magnificent 
demonstration had he lived. Tlic following letter is the last that I 
received from this j)rofoand thinker and heroic exj)lorer of Nature. 
One such nuin is worth more tt» scientituj ])rogress than the whole 
American Scientific Association: - 

Dr. l>uonANA>:, Melbourne, Doc. 22, ’82. 

Dear Sir, — I am reading your Moral Education, for which 1 
heartily tliank you, with intense interest. Jt is incomparably the 
best work on education that 1 liave ever seen, and its eifeot on 
society cannot but he great and good. You may count on me as a 
cu-vvorker with you, as far as my ability goes. 1 hope you will he 
successful in the estahlishmeni of your Paiitological University, 
which is just what tlic age demands, in wliicli the principles yon 
teach in moral education can be practically carried out. 

On my retuin to Wellesley I shall have a very large and valuable 
geological and zoological collection, which I should be glad to place 
in such an cstablisliment, and where I should like to give to young 
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men and women sonici of tlie inroniiatioii that 1 liave gathered as I 
have passed along. 

We leave here for Sydney in a. few weeks, and shall he in Urisbane, 
Queensland, about March. I think by June or July we shall be in 
Hong-Kong, and I sliall coiuiiieJiee lectures in (.'ahaitla in November. 

We have been nnnarkably successful so far, and our ])ros[)Ccls are 
very good for tlie future. My two eldest sons are with me, and it is 
by their help that I am al)le to nuike such large collections as 1 am 
doing. Have just semt Imme b larg<* eases. 

J am now invest iga.ting psyehometrically the ane-ient history of 
f]gy])t, and shall ])nblish a largr^ volume on this subject as soon as 1 
g(it borne. It will be iu’r// J\ir (fitrthi i.f anything I have yet written 
on l’s 3 "choinetry, and will (airry conviction to the best minds, 1 
think you will li\(' to s('e ihe se(ML you j)lanted gr(»w into a mighty 
tree. Sincerely A'oiirs, 

William Denton. 

Modeun Mlsmliosisi. - In Ibe Hotel Dioiu i’aris, the old mes- 
meric j)roeeedings would not )je eneonrag(*d, but the more recent 
jnetliod, wliicli <ii.seards j)ers(mal magnetism, is in high 

biYor. 

Il('nrv Ilaynie de.'Ca-ibes in tlie Inter ()inM)f the best exam- 

ples of the suggestive nu t hod as tollows: 

l]yj)Uotisnt or mesmerism is a mystical soi l of an inilueiK'e of 
one mind over another, whicli I j'aid n(i attention until the otlier 
day, although it has been Mu ovidene<', ’ th(‘se several years. What 
impels uu^ to sj'Caiv of it in thesti letters is beeause two or tliree days 
ago a dangerous operation was ]>erform(‘d at the city lios])itah called 
tfie Hotel Dien, on a wumai]. witij its aid. tluj operator b(‘ing Dr. Til- 
laux, a well-known and clever man, and several oilier cadebrated sur- 
geons w'ere }ni‘sent. Now, this ojieralion w'as one which called for 
'm\ich skill and sciene,.*, as the ]aitient was suffering from hernia of the 
l)!adder. Sh(i was told what was goinu* to be done, l)Ut begged to be 
<*hloroforme<l and lu/t hypnotized, and «*\en on the morning of tlje 
operation asked the student wdio came to her bedside not to put lier 
to sleep. However, while they woov talking he hy])iiotizod her, and in 
this condition, at his orders, she dressed and walked through tlie 
halls to tlie o]>eratlng room, preceded by the young man, and fol- 
lowTid by the doctors and students ol tln^ lios[)itals, all of whom were 
dec])ly iuipressed by the sight of a, woman thus unconsciously going 
to the place of suffering. She stepped directly \\[* in the table, 
quicJvly but modestly took off her clothes, and iny down of lier own 
accord. Then the ojieration began, and while the surgeon was cut- 
ting, bis assistant talked to heron indiltereiit subjeels — about the 
weather, was slie liuiigry, and so nii, all nt which (piestioiis she 
answered rationally, calinlv, and in her usual manner, ibe ojicra- 
tion, a most difficult one, “ lasted tweuty-tive minutes, and having 
dressed the wounds^ wliicli took another live minutes, thus making 
in all half an hour, the surgeon had lier carried to lier r(»om, .still 
hypnotized. Her waking was anxiously watched for by the physi-^ 
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ciahs, who liad told her she would feel nothing. When she came to 
herself, she looked at those around her, (|vnte s\ir])rised to find so 
many present. To the surgeon’s question about her liealth slie 
replied she i^lt very well, and then she remembered that he teared he 
would not be able to perfoi'in th(j o 2 )ei‘ation by cliloroforin that day 
on account of the weather. 

“I am sorry for that,” she said, in a tone that showed she felt dis- 
a^^pointment. 

“Weil, what would you say if I told you tliat you have already 
been operated on ?” She burst out laughing, and exclaimed, — 

“I would tell you that you were lying.” 

“But that wouhl not be ])olite on your ])art.” 

“ Nor would it be rcs 2 )ectablc for you to poke fun at me,” she said, 
sharply. 

“Very well, 1 am not making fun of you, my poor child; the 
02 )eration has been performed.” The woman looked at him, and 
believed, but she said : — 

“ But 1 felt nothing, 1 knew nothing. It was a miracle.” 

Yes, it might well be called a miracle ; but it is not llie first of the 
sort. Still, those who practise hypnotism are of opinion that its use 
cannot become very general, as, in order to produce this sleep, tliere 
must be liarmonizing circumstances, and it is not every ])atient on 
whom such inlhience can be exercised.” — llmrt/ Ihtpiit^ hi “ Infey 
Ocean, 

An Assyrian Lirraiiv, 3,500 Ykars Old. — The Victoria Insti' 
tute, of London, held its annual meeting at Adelplii Terrace on July 
1st. An inimense audience crowded the hall in every part, and Sir 
George Stokes, i)resident of the Iloyal Society, took the chair. 

The address of Prof. Sayce, read by Rev. Dr. Wright, gave an his- 
torical description of wliat has become known in regard to the con- 
quests of Anienojdiis liL, as shown by tlie arcliiv(?s of bis j)alace, 
which have ordy^ lately been di.scovered, and which the professor 
went last winter to investigate on tlie sj)ot before writing the address 
for the Victoria Institute. Of the tablets and inscriptions he said : 
“ From them we learn that in the lifteentb century before our era, — 
a century before tlie Exodus — active literary intercourse was going 
on throughout the civilized world of Western Asia, between Babylon 
and Egyj)t and the smaller states of Palestine, of Syria, of Mesopo- 
tamia, and even of Eastern Kaj)padokia. And this intercourse was 
carried on by means of the Babylonian language and the complicated 
Babylonian scri})t. Tliis implies that, all over the civilized East, there 
were libraries and schools where the Babylonian language and litera- 
ture were taught and learned. Babylonian appeared to have been as 
much the language of diplomacy and cultivated society as French 
has become in moderit times, with the difference that, whereas it does 
not take long to Jearn to read French, the cuneiform syllabary 
required years of bard labor and attention before it could be acquired. 
We can now understand the meaning of the name of the Canaanitisli 
city which stood near Hebron, and which seems to have been one ot 
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the most important of the towns of vSontliern I’alestine. Kiijath- 
Seplier, or “ Hook-town, ” must Imve l)eeii tlie seat of a famous library, 
ooiisistiiig mainly, if not altogetlim*, as tlio Tel el*Anuiriia tablets 
ini’onii ns, of elay tablets inscribed with eunciforin characters. As 
the city also ])or(^ tlie name of Debir, or ‘SSanctiiary,'’ we may coii- 
(jiiide that He* tablets were store<l in its chief (einph?, like the libra- 
ri^*s of Assyria and liabylonia. It may be that they are still lyin^ 
under the soil, a waiting' the day when the spade of the excavator shall 
jestore them to the li^ht. The litej’ary iiillnenee of J>ai)yh)nia in 
tlie age hefoi'e I lie fsraelitish ('ominest (d' Ihilestiiie expiaiiis tlie 
(xaniiToncc of tlie names of llabyloniaii deities among the inhabitants 
of tile West. 

In reading the taldets, ('anon Sayce came upon many ancient 
jianies and inci<I(nits, known up to the present time only from their 
appearance in the Hihle. — l\ iV. jVeivs, 

K(n'l*TiAN PAiNaUNGs. -Wilson’s Magazine says: "‘A very curi- 
ous exhibition has just been ojauied in Ihivis, — that of lOO ])ortraits, 
all of them more than 2000 years old. They consist of ])aintings 
ndiieh have s(‘rved for ornamenting Kgyjitian sepulchres, and rejii’e- 
siuit the dead in their eolHns. ddiey date from tin*, (Ireeian epoeJi in 
Kgypt, and won‘ discovered by an Austrian savant, M. (iraffe. The 
dry sand lias assured their jireservation, and thanks to tlaur diseovery 
we now possess all the types of the jieriod. Tlui process (T jiainting 
with wax giv(.*.s t*onsid(uable life to the features.’* 

I iNPKOFl'rAnM-: Scuenck. — Several years ago a number of seientitic 
fjevotees in khirope foi nuMl a '" Mutual Aiito])sy Society/’ to which 
tlioy beijiioatluMl tlnur brains for juirposes of dissection. According 
to Af. ladiordo, the. vic{vpr(^sidcnt, who has loeently been explaining 
the objects of the society to the public, it was founded because up to 
the time of Us fuumlation Uio opportunities of making post-mortem 
examinations were almost entirely confined to hospital physicians, 
and oven then they made the examinations on subjects about whose 
previous histoiy, oulside their medical one, very little or nothing was 
known. But, there being an intimate relation between the structure 
of the brain and its functions, the members of the Mutual Aiito]>sy 
So(uety ” bold that very little real seieiititic jirogrijss will be made 
until it is possible to study the brains of persons ])revionsly known 
either by their de.eds or by tlieir works, diie members, tlierefove, 
formed themselves into this society, wliieli addresses itself to every 
one having the interests of humanity and seienec at lieart, as well as 
to those who, having been us(*ful during life, liave the laudable 
ainbitioii to be useful after death. Knrolled as members are several 
ladies ; and amongst the remarkable men whose brains have been 
examined by the society are Gambetta and Ifroca. — N. V. Lethfor. 

The art of ‘‘ how not to do it” is certainly carried to as liigh per- 
fection in the medical jirofessioii as in the sphere of goveninieut. 
What more laboriously absurd course could these gentlemen adopt, 
'riieir living heads can be studied and compared with character with 
satisfactory results. It would be as easy to give a seieiititic exainina- 
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i^on to fifty living men, which would lead to positive conclusions, as 
to make one such autopsy as they propose, in making which they 
will probably fail to get any correct estimate of the proportions of 
the different parts of the bi ain, and will probably learn less in a life- 
time than miglit be learned in one day’s proper study of cranioscopy. 

The New Notation of Time. — The plan of recognizing a day^of 
twenty-four hours instead of two half days of twelve hours is so 
extensively approved that we may expect soon to have our watches 
and clocks tell us of sunset at eighteen o’clock, and to go to bed at 
twenty-two o’clock. This will require only another circle of figures 
on the dial-plate. The new system has been in use three years on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and some other Canadian roads. 'i'lH3 
railroads generally favor it. 

Phonographic Dolus. - ~ Children will hereafter have dolls that 
will talk, cry, and sing. There will be birds to sing, and animals 
with all their peculiar voices, barking, neighing, mewing, and cack- 

ling. 

.^oinrtl^ing to ht 

The Crime of Crimes that law has never punished 1 

The Sin of Sins that the church has never condemned. 

The Moral Corruption that ethical philosopliy has winked at, 
that fashion has sanctioned and admired, while governments have 
embraced, sustained, and built it up until it has become 

The Thunder Cloud that overhangs our Republic, threatening 
the land with corruption, anarchy, rebellion, and moral chaos. 

This is the giant evil which I expected to illustrate in the fourth 
volume of the Journal of Man, but as that will not be issued, the 
exposition will appear in the Are7ia in March or April. 


^ra^ilian iflebolutton. 

We are indebted to the New York for the following 

excellent explanation of the Brazilian Revolution, which is the best 
that has b^^en published : — 

“ The peaceful change just made by Brazil from an empire to a 
republic is one of the wonders of the decade, and shows very plainly 
the beneficent influence of civilized heresy. The change of govern- 
ment was made without bloodshed because the republicans who took 
possession were civilized heretics and not barbarous Roman Catholics. 
If the latter should by force regain the throne and place Doin 
Pedro’s daughter thereon we should undoubtedly hear of wholesale 
executions. 

The state of affairs in Brazil appears to be about as follows : The 
country is nominally Roman Catholic, being originally settled by 
Portuguese, and that religion is upheld by the state. Until 1811 no 
other religion was tolerated, and since then until very recently tkc 
toleration was legal but scarcely actual. The right of assemblage 
to other religious bodies was granted only a few months ag*e 
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Slavery was a legal institution up to about the saiiii‘ lime. J^ut as 
in France and Italy, and even in Spain, the educated classes, the 
statesmen and men of large affairs, grew gradually away from the 
church, and naturally imbibed republican ideas. The Emperor Dom 
Pedro was one of this (dass. He has beam known for years as a man 
of learning and of liberal thouglit, a ])liilosnpher and humanitarian. 
The abolition of slavery was due to his humanitarian principles, and 
he was aided by the very peo[)le who have now established the 
republic. He granted the pco[)le representative government, a 
senate and assembly to make the Jaws, retaining to liimself only the 
headship, lie was as much of a nipublican as an emperor could be, 
and it is very generally believed, and is probably true, that lie was 
himself the prime mover in his own deposition. 

“ On the other side were the itoman Catholic Church and Dom 
Pedro’s daughter Isabella, the crown princess, married to a most 
truculent tool of the church and hater of popular rights. Doiu 
l*edro is nearing the end of his life and his daughter must have suc- 
ceeded him. Isabella, like her husband, is comjiletel}" under the 
control of the })ope, and the Liberal jieople dreaded her accession to 
power. When the government recently passed a liberal bill for free 
religion, Isabella ])resented a petition, signed by fourteen thousand 
Catholic women, against the passage of the bill, and by this action 
increased tenfold the opposition to her. Her husband was also 
intensely active against the anticlerical party. 

“ The fanatical actions of these two, inspired by the church, helped 
the republicans to win over the iieople. Another powerful force 
co-operating with the new party was the works of Bocayura, the 
most popular writer in Brazil, a Freethinker, who has for five years 
been advocating civil and religious liberty. Doin Pedro was fully 
aware of the strength of the movement in favor of a republic, and 
sympathized with it. He felt, it is now said, that if he should out- 
live the republican advance h.s daughter would be unable to cope 
with it, more particularly under tlic pernicious guidance of her 
husband and the church of Rome. He therefore, like a wise and 
philosophic monarch, antici})ated the inevitable, and thus at least 
saved the prospective bloodshed which he felt would have come with 
resistance, if not in his time, certainly in that of his successor. 
Hence his easy and calm accejdance of the situation ; and the celerity 
with which he snbniitteel to dethronement bears out the charge made 
by the royalists that he and the republican leaders had arranged the 
programme beforehand. If so, it is all to his credit. 

“ From these facts it is seen that Brazil lias started on tlie path 
travelled by France and Italy, \vhieh leads from Rome to lieason, 
from a practical theocracy to a secular government. It is another 
blow to the pope — the serving of papers on him in proceedings of 
absolute divorce between the Vatican and Brazil. It is also another 
step forward to that time when kings shall be no more. Spain, jierhaps, 
will be tlie next nation to move. Castelar, the great rejmblican and 
Freethinker of that country, prophesies that not only S}>:iin but all 
of Europe will soon be free, and thinks that the people of Spain 
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would lovult ill oiico were the government not of its own accord 
approaching a point wliere rcpiihlicanism will assert itself as a mat- 
ter of course by tlic universal consent of the peojde. OF the rest of 
the KurojK'an continent he says : ‘The sway of autocracy on this 
old conlimmt is nearly over. If there is any one thing I believe 
with all my heart, it is that before tifty years Euro])c will he re})iib 
lican from end to end, and 1 believe the change will be brought 
about without the horrors of war, as ('asily as it has just been 
brougiit about in IJrazil ; a.s naturally as a man lays aside one coat 
and puts ou aiiotlKU', because lu* likes the other b(dter. Elu* ])eople 
of Europe are growing wiser (*very year atid seeing hettei- what are 
their real interests. They will one day say to their kings, (|ueens. 
om}.)erors, and })rinees: “We are masteis heia*. Alter all, this eoun- 
try is ours, not yours, 'riiere is llie door. (Jo!'’ And tluui kings, 
(queens, em])er(U’s. and princes will go, audit will \)c a b(‘antiful sight.' ” 


itife in 

Four American telegrapheis omj)loyed in Siam t(^ establish tele- 
graphic lines liavo retinaied home (exc(^})lijig one wlio lost his lib* In 
malaria), and give ns strange glini])ses of that, count ry. 

"riie king is a rather i)i'ogressivc man, anti his brother is still more 
^o. Elie Journal lias ineniittned his gn‘at reFn]-m in ahnlishing tlie 
prostration hefort* I'oyally. Ehe ])eo])le are very ignorant, hut the 
wealthy are beginning to .send their children abroad fo]- fiUrujiea]) 
ediUMition. 

d'he king is believed to have about three liiindrtjd wivt^saiid (dglity- 
st;ven childnui. They are corilined under a female ludict*. Ilis wife 
the queen, wlu) has learned to speak English, is said to be his hiilh 
sister. I'he king has c great revenue and great accumiilations of 
gold and ju’ceious stones. One of his soiirees of revtunie is a tax on 
the l2tJ,t)dO licensed prostitutes in Bangkok, a condilioii similar to 
that of Rome in its imperial days, wIkmi the state had a revenue 
from such sources. 

Bangkok, which has 800,000 poi)ulati()iK has many tine temples of 
Buddhism. In oihj the reclining statue of Buddha is said to he 
(‘ighty-sevon feet long. The king’s lem}J(i cost 81,000,000. There 
are grand ancient temjdes in Siam, which greatly surpass any modern 
structures. 

Sujierstition has its usual featmesin Siam, d'he Buddhist priests 
who abound in Bangkok are not allowed to work, and lazy youtli 
are thereby attracted to the profession. “ On the ground beside this 
old fellow*’ (say the travellers) “you see the bowl with which he 
saunters out in the morning to collect his daily bread, or rather rice, 
and leaning against the tree is Ijis large umbrella. When a woman 
ladles a few spoonfuls of rice into his bowl he hides his face behind a 
fan for fear the lady’s charms may interrupt his contemplation of holy 
things. It is an act of great religious merit to give presents to a 
priest, and their bowls are always running over with blessing-^- 
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Everybody gives tlieiii souietliing, und the better class of [•cojile are 
very liberal with their presents of rice, nioiiey, tobacco, yellow clotii, 
and otlier things. The priest is the educated man of the land. 
I^]verybody gets out of his way when he walks abroad.'* 

“ One day I saw a })riest in a crowded gambling house chanting 
prayei's. 1 asked what he was doing, and was told lie was engaged 
ill praying for the success of the house. (I ambling is the great 
national vice of the Siamese, and it is a (iurious fact tliat among the 
hundreds of gambling houses in Bangkok many Ihiddhist jniests arc 
hired to pray that fortune may smile on the pioprietois of these 
dens." 

This is just as respectable as the fashion of more civilized 
European priests, who go with the armies and pray tliat each army 
may lie successful in slaughtering its o])[)onents, in wars in whicli 
both parties arc criminals. 

Fashionable Euro}>e uses the night for its day, but the Siamese sur- 
pass them in this. The travidlers say: “One of the odd things iit 
Bangkok is the fact that you can hardly ever meet a nobleman in the 
daytime, 'riie king himself sleeps nearly fill day, and does not go to 
bed till about four o’clock in the morning. If a nobleman is aslee{> 
his servants dare not wake him.*’ 


The Czar of IIussia. — London Truth huyh : “The Emperor is 
in constant dread of assassination, and this state of ever-present fear, 
added to the luu-editaiy melancholy of the Romanoff family, has so 
utter] 3 ^ shattei'ed his nerves that for days together he is practically 
not responsible for his actions, lie smokes iiKiessantlv, and not onlv 
endeavors to sustain his sjiirits liy copious libations of chainpagnc 
and brand}", but of late he has taken to drugging himself with 
chloral. 

“lie is in a state of panic which can neither be imagined nor 
described. It was givim out that he would be the guest of the 
(lernian Empeior at the Marble l*alact', Botsdam, and when all kinds 
of expensive; pr(;[)arations had been made there, Ik; (h;cided that lie 
would bo safer in Berlin, and a largi; sum was expended in arranging 
for his rece[)tion at the Schh)ss. Finally, onl}' om; da}" Ixdore the 
Emperor arrived, Count Scliouvaloff receivtMl a telegrain from 
Copenhagen to intimate that Ilis Majesty would aliglit at the 
Russian hanbassy, and the message was ([uickly followed by the 
arrival of the Imperial workmen, seven in number, who now go in 
advance of the Emperor whenever and wherever he travels, ddiero 
are two carpenters, two masons, two locksmiths, and a foreman, 
ddiey most eairefully examine the chimneys, locks, (looring, walls, and 
furniture of the house which the Emperor is to occupy, and his own 
apartments are subjected to a most rigorous search. The chinineys 
are objects of special attention, and every tine which leads to a I’ooin 
which the Emperor is likely to enter is thoroughly barred both toj) 
and bottom, and, as if these precautions were not suHicicnt, jmlice 
agents from St. Petersburg patrol the roof botli night and day. 
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“Both ill appearance and in manner the emperor has become a 
Muscovite of the old Cossack type. He is a colossal figure, being a 
giant both in height and in girth, quite bald, with a flat nose, an 
immense sweeping moustache, and a stupendous beard which Hows 
over his chest.” 

Slavkuv in Turkf^y. — A letter from Constantinople says that 
city is the greatest of slave marts to-day. “ There are actually at 
Stamboul about ninety regular slave brokers, who sell and buy slaves, 
or who are the medium of buying and selling,” although slavery is 
contrary to the Koran, Many of the female slaves, however, are 
very well treated. 

Asiatic Progress. — European influence is not altogether a hies 
sing to Asiatics. India is largely becoming inteuqKuate : grogshops 
are multiplying. Japan has taken warning. The sjiecial commis- 
sioner sent from elapaii to report on the condition of England under 
(Jhristianity re]>o] ted (according to the London World) 

great amount of drunkenness, and advised the Japanese not to adopt 
the CJiristian religion. The melancholy truth is that our i^o-called 
Christian nations carry with them a degrading, beastly intemj)eraiice, 
ju'ivate secret licentiousness, and horrible venereal disfjases, such as 
desolated the Sandwich Islands. 

The Phonograrii in Mexico. — The Mexican government has 
given a (jontra.ct to a company formed by John M. Ceballos, of 80 
Wall Street, iS^cw York, giving the exclusive right for fifteen years 
to place phonographs in tlie post-offices of that republic for the use 
of ])eople who (ainnot read or write, and will send their messages by 
talking to the ])honograph. The charge will probably be about ten 
cents for the message in addition to the })ostagc. This will super- 
sede the business of letter-wrilers for tlie ignorant. 

Ouu National Forests. — The American Forestry Association 
is urging uj)on the government the protectio!i of our national forests, 
which arc not only worth many millions, but highly important as a 
protection against floods and drouths. 

North 'nd South American Railroad. — This vast railroad 
scheme, ])roi)osed long ago by H. R. IIelj)er, inay^ be consummated 
early in IfiOO. South American railroads and North American rail- 
roa(ls are spreading so rapidly that it will not be difficult to finish 
their connection and bring all America into railroad communication. 

Prison Reform. — The address of Ex-President Hayes at the 
Prison Reform Convention which mot at Nashville last November, 
contains some interesting statemenfs as to the of Prison 

Reform, as follows : — 

“ Cropping, branding, whip])ing, and torture iu punishment and 
(jrime liave been abolished, with an unfortunate exception in one 
small State. The lasli as a discijdinary punishment is very generally 
forbidden by law, as are also all cruel, unusual, or degrading inflic- 
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tions ; and if any such are used, it is by an abuse of power. Impris- 
onment for debt is everywhere done away with. Intoxicating 
liquors have been universally shut out of prisons. In a few of our 
prisons the convicted are allowed some small share of their earnings, 
and the influence of this is admirable, indeed almost magical. There 
is no longer any mingling of sexes, except it may be in a few extreme 
cases in small county jails. Schools, more or less effective, exist in 
many prisons, and are accomplishing a great deal of good. Libraries 
very generally exist in the Nortliern and Western prisons, and are 
much prized and much used by the prisoners. Cha})laincies now 
exist in nearly all our prisons above the detention house, and Bibles 
are very generally found in every cell. Flourishing Sunday schools 
are also now quite common ; })risoners’ j)rayer meetings have been 
established, and are well attended, in several of our prisons.” 

In criminal trials, he thinks unanimity of the jury should not be 
required. “ If five sixths of a jury, or three fourths, all agree upon a 
verdict of guilty, and if the presiding judge approves the verdict, 
why shall it not stand? Under our republican system, the gravest 
<piestions affecting peace and war, the property, happiness, and lives 
i)f millions of human beings, are decided finally by a bare majority 
vote of the citizens.” The advantage given the criminal by the 
unanimity rule creates a popular feeling of distrust of the law and a 
toleration of lynch law. 

Money in l^h..ECTi()NS.— The Minne.apoliii Journal has been asking 
leading politicians what they think of the use of money in elections 
as an evil to be remedied. Bishop Potter says; “Everybody has 
recognized the rise of the money power. Its growth not merely 
stifles the independence of the people, but the blind believers in its 
umnipotent power assert that its liberal use condones every offence, 
llie ])ulpit does not speak out as it should. These plutocrats are 
tlie enemies of religion as they are of the State. And not to mince 
matters, I will say that wliile I liad the politicians prominently in 
mind, there ‘ are others.’ I tell you 1 have heard the corrupt use of 
money in politics and the sale of the sacred rights of the ballot 
openly defended by ministers of the gospel. I may find it necessary 
to put such men of the sacred office in the public pillory.” 

Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, the temperance candidate, says ; “ I 
believe that the money corruptly used in the great camj)aign of 1888 
was a demoralizing force in politics that it will take a loi^ time to 
overcome. I would make it criminal to use money in the purchase 
of votes, and disfranchise both the buyer and seller of votes.” 

President Eliot says politics has been degraded by spending 
money for parades, torchlight processions, “bribery and purchase of 
votes.” 

Maurice Thompson says that the use of money in elections has 
done much to debauch the morals of the people and lower their 
patriotism. 

C. B. Farwet.l admits the great evil and looks to education for 
the remedy. 
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Koswell P. Flower aclmits the evil and wishes a constitutional 
auieiKlment to allow postmasters and custom-house olFicers to be 
elected by the peoide instt^ad ot being appointed from Washington. 
Also, re(|uiring of every candidate a pledge not to use money in elci - 
tions. Tins is the remedy tlie Avriter j)roi)Osed forty years ago. 

l(}NATius DoNNELr.Y says if this evil goes on increasing as it lias 
for twenty -five yeais it Avill result in an oligarchy or despotism. IJ(* 
wants the universal ado})ti()n of the Australian system ol voting, and 
severe laws against the imja-oper use of money, re(|uii ing ot every 
ofiice-holder an oath Uiat he has not furnished money for bribery. 
The Australian system should be substituted lor caucuses and con- 
ventions. 

W. M. SniHNCER, of Illinois, says the States must adopt the Aus- 
tralian system, and j)arti(^s to any bribery should be free to expose it 
without being personally liable. 

Senator John Sherman says he has not lime to givc^ his views: !• 
a very ecjui vocal answer. 

The American Secular [Inion held its tlnrtcenth annual con- 
gress in Philadelphia, October ^oth, under the able ])resideiicy of 
Dr. P. B. Westbrook, and adopted the measures lieeessary to make 
future operations more effective. Tlie viec-])residents were T. P>. 
Wakeiiuui, and Dr. E. B. Foote, Jr., of Kew York, Dr. Juliet IJ. Sev- 
erance, of Milwaukee, and John E. Pemshiirg, of Kansas. Tliese, 
witli the secretary and treasurer, make the Board Managers, and 
there is a list of vice-presidents, among Avhom is Robert (J. Jugersoll. 

The so(!iety })resents nine demands to separate theology from ]3oli- 
tics. It opposes the excmj)tion of church [aoperty from taxation : 
the voting of public money to scedarian cliarities and institutions: 
the j)ayment of cliaplains in jmblic bodies, army and navy: the use 
of [lihles and religious exercises in schools ; imposition of fasts and 
thanksgivings by political onicc/s; im[H)sition of j’(‘ligioiis oaths: 
imposition of Habhath laws ajid closing of libraries and museums: 
enforcement of (Ilnistiaii theories of moiaiity by public prosecutions, 
as in the Kansas case; of Harmon and Walker, and Mieiiigan case of 
Reed : and attempts to force the Christian religion upon schools as 
proposed in the Bhdr bill, d'he removal of I’oslniaster Wanamakei 
was called tor {)n account of his sectarian administration. 

Rev, lb’- i\IcHlyim made an able addr<*ss on ‘‘ Onr Public School!- 
and their Enemies,’* which attracte.d a large audience, and Rev. 
Alinot J. Savage addressed another large and enthusiastic audience 
on “ Religion in our Public Schools.” Another large audience 
listened t(j T. B. VVkikeman on the nine demands of liberalism. Mrs. 
Luej^ Colman, a zealous abolitionist, told Jmw the clergy had practi- 
cally captured tlie woman suffrage movement in the United States, 
and also the Prohibition jiarty, to the injury of botli causes ; and 
Miss Susan 11. Wixon, of k\ill River, concluded the meeting with an 
address on the ‘‘Influence of Liberalism in the Home and Family,” 
which was heartily applauded. 

The Secular Union deserves the support of every good citizen to 
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counteract the iimcliinations of theological bigots who are endeavor- 
ing to control all legislation. 


€l)t aSrcat financial (Cucitftion. 

In this concluding nuniber of the Journal 1 take the opportunity 
of inenticining one of the most iinjmrtant reforms for which the 
enlightened are struggling, against tlie power of combined wealth, 
against an intolerable wrong and an intolerable stu])idity in our 
financial doctrines. Self-evident truths seem to be void of pow'cr in 
financial discussions, for self-evident falsehoods are lirmly maintained 
by the press in defence of tlm Wall Street powder. 

It is self-evident that facile exchangeability is the essential condi- 
tion of business, and that the greater the amount of money the 
greater the facility with which business can bo transacted, wliile 
during the s(;ai'city of money every (diange of business and forced 
sale is ruinous to tlic seller. At the same time, abundance of money 
eorresi)onds to a low' rate of interest, and facilitates the ojjeningof new' 
business, the ])i'os])e]ity of the industrious man, and the liberal wages 
of labor, wdiile scandty of money tends to the stagnation of business, 
usurious interest, low w-ages, and increasing })auperism accom))anied by 
increasing wealth for tliose who handle money, who live njx)!! interest 
and bonds, and who s])eculate by buying up ilie proT)erty of bank- 
rupts. 

It is therefore self-evidently the duty of the Federal government 
to increase the supply of money until all the jnoney ret[iiired for 
l)usiness can be obtained at three or four [)cr cent. Hut owing to 
the general ignorance of the peojJe on tinanc-ial (ineslions and the 
systematic falsifications by tlieir financial leaders, the government 
has laum inufurmJ// (tad s tfHtc mat i rail j/ administered in tlie most 
flagrant and shameless manner to enhance the wealth of the moiiej'ed 
(dasses and reduce the [)rosj)erily t)f the industrial classes. Corrupl 
legislation during the w'ar doubled the wealth of the money-lenders 
at the ex[)ensc of the peojile, and 3-et by the issue of the national 
greenback money in generous amounts the nation w'as enabled to 
endiir(i its gigantic burdens. 

8in(a3 tlie war a sy-'^tem of financial e.nntiactioii lias lieeii in o])(Ma- 
lion, the disastrous eflects of which it w'ould reijuire many piiges to 
[lortray, iind the jieople liave been too blind to realize it. In addi- 
tion to tliis we have seen a jausistent effort to betray the peojile to 
the bankers, by destroying tln^ people’s money and substituting 
national bank notes -in other words, to bestow^ u[)on capitalists the 
vast sum fif the jieople’s wealth embodied in their currency. The 
jialieiKje with wJiicli the jieople, blinded by party jiolitics, hav(^ borne 
ibis enormoai< robhrri/^ impairs one’s faith in the valiui of republican 
institutions. 

The discussion of the silver qiieslion is doing much to eidigbten 
the people and impair the ])ower of Wall Stri^et. Tlie speech of 
lion. I’hos. W. Fitch, of Nevada, in tlie recent convention in belialf 
of silver, was so forcible that I take pleasure in (pioting a few pas- 
sages, as follows : — 
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“ Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Convention, — It is now 16 
years since the demonetization of silver was interpolated into the 
national laws. During those 16 years the curb of the monometallists 
has been tightening around the throat of the laborer. During all 
those years the vampire bats of finance have been increasing both 
their ]jower of suction and their capacity for gorging themselves. 
During all those years the rich men have been growing richer and 
the poor poorer. During all those years Congress has dallied and 
dawdled, and dawdled and dallied, until we are led to question 
whether tlie interests of the people or the interests of Wall Street 
are more potent at Washington. If we expect to accomplish the 
restoration of silver to its former value, we must carry our purpose 
into the domain of practical politics. [Applause.] From a steam- 
ship to a hair-j)in, from a cargo of sugar to a spool of cotton, the 
value of evei V product of man’s skill and industry depends upon the 
amount of Imman labor consumed in its production. The apparent 
dehi of nation in the nnmher of dollars it o(ves ; its real debt is the 
number of dales' labor it will require to earn that number of dollars of 
debt that it owes, 

“ After twenty years of national prosperity the amount of our 
national debt, measured by the number of days’ work that would be 
required to pay it, is about as much as it was in 1868. In 1868 the 
amount of our national debt was $2,610,000,000. Wheat was worth 
$1.29 per bushel, cotton 19 cents a pound, ])ork $27 a barrel. We 
could have j)aid the national debt then with. 1,400,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 100,000,000 barrels of })ork, or 48,000,000 bales of cotton. 
Since 1868 we have paid in dollars $1,480,000,000 of the public debt, 
and there is now left in dollars to pay, $1,180,000,000. But wheat, 
cotton, aj]d ])ork liave gone down in price. It w^ould take as many 
bushels of wlieat, as many bales of cotton, as many barrels of pork, 
as many days’ labor, to pay the balance now due of $1,180,000,000 as 
would iiave sulliced in 1868 to pay the debt of $2,610,000,000. We 
have made about as much real progress in paying the debt as did 
the god of Scandinavian mythology who undertook to drain a drink- 
ing horn, but found it was connected with the ocean. [Applause.] 
For twenty yeais we liave had abundant prosperity, but at the 
end of it we find the wealth is centred in a few hands. Has the 
laborer, then, nothing to show for twenty years of toil? Oh, yes; 
he can boast that the aggregate wealth of the nation has largely 
iiKireased. He can call the roll of millionaires to-day and thousands 
will respond, where before the war there were less than five hundred. 
He can wipe the sweat from his weary face and reflect that among 
the 8,000 millionaires may be enumerated the names of twenty 
American citizens who have gathered $1,500,000,000 from the toil 
and the tears of 60,000,000 people. [Applause.] These twenty 
men have it in their power to combine their efforts and fix the price 
of every bushel of wheat, every ton of coal, and every day’s wages 
of labor, between the Hudson and the Sacramento. He can reflect 
that these twenty men have it in their powei’ to name the majority 
of the senators, congressmen, governors, judges, and legislators in 
twenty States. 
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The fight for the restoration of silver is a fight of the debtors 
against the creditors, the laborer against the capitalist, of the jwor 
against the rich. To-day all over the Northwest the fanner views 
with dismay the narrow margin between the cost and the income of 
liis wheatfields, and wonders why it is that the prices of those things 
that he has to sell continue to fall in value so much faster than those 
things which he has to buy. 

“•Neither miner, nor farmer, nor planter need seek long for a cause 
of their distress. They will find it in the ofliices of the Ihink of Eng- 
land ; in Paris and Picrlin ; in the counting rooms of Wall Street; 
they will find it in the phrase, “ demonetization of silver,'’ which 
whether fraudulently or inadvertently originally incorporated in the 
national laws, has ever since been kej)t there by the efforts of a cruel, 
i'a})acious cabal. The clandestine law of 1873 ought to be ejected 
from the national statutes immediately and unconditionally. [Ap- 
[)lause.J Any lesser measure that we consent to will be cowardly 
and inelfectiial. 

“'rhat nation wliich is the greatest consumer in the world, that 
jiation which consumes 50 per cent, and produces but 7 per cent, of 
the world’s su{)ply of silver, seduced the nation which produces 
nearly 50 })er cent, and consumes nearly 25 per cent, of the world’s 
suj)])ly of silver into a conspiracy to strike 35 per cent, from the value 
of silver. That nation which is the greatest im])orter of wheat in 
the world into a tinancial and commercial pitfall where 35 per cent, 
was taken from the value of wheat. The nation whose looms would 
be idle, and whose j)eople would be hungry, and whose government 
would be rent hy tin* storms of riot without a sup[)ly of American 
cotton, inveigled the nation which is the greatest producer of cotton 
into striking 35 ])er cent, from the value of eotton. Why, gentle- 
men, England is tlie bunco steerer of the world. [Applause.] And 
Uncle Sam is the gentleman from ilie rural district. [Ijaiigliter and 
applause.]’' 

PuooHKSs OK THK Enligutknkd. — The Stagnant ignorance of the 
conservative Chinese is driving them from the tea market. 1)7 per 
cent, of all the ten- was |)roduced in China thirty-five years ago. 
Now Enropcaiii planters in India have superseded them, ])roduciiig 
57 ])er cent., while China has falkm to 43 per cent. Let all old fogies 
take warning. 

— _ 

Treatment ok IIydrokhoria. — Hydrophobia has often been 
successfully treated, but successful metliods have been entirely 
neglected hy the medical profession, and the methods of Pasteur 
alone relied on. It is interesting therefore to find tliat there is satis- 
factory evidence of his success. 

The Pritish Medical Commission, appointed by the House of Com- 
mons in 188b, has decided that “the efiicacy of the anti-rabic discov- 
ered by M. Pasteur is fully demonstrated.” This result was reached 
after nearly a year of investigation by the leaders of a ]U’ofession 
which is slow to accept demonstration, and in spite of strong 02 >posi- 
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tioii mid critioisin ii^j^ainst PasUuir. It must be c(.)iisi(lered a finality, 
for Die members of llie Commissum are among tlie most eminent sci- 
entists of the tim(;s, such as Sir Henry Paget, Sir Joseph Lister, Sir 
Henry Koseoe, Sir Joliii Liil)boek, Prol. Micliael Foster, Prof. R. 
Lankester, Dr. Lander Pruijton, Dr. Jti(djard Quain, Ib’of. lUirdon 
Sanderson, and Prof. Victor Horsle}". Ot j^astenr’s interesting nar- 
rative 1 (juote o7jly th(j following; — 

In the month of Mareli, 188(i, nineteen Russian peasants, clothed 
in the skins of animals, came all the way from the neighborhood of 
Smolensk, after having been bitten by a rabid wolf. 44ie wolf, roam- 
ing through the country for two days and two nights, had attacked 
these peasants with such fury that some were actually disfigured, 
wliile others wtue laciiratcd and bruised. Tliis batch of Russians 
caused gieat anxiety, because, whereas in the case of dog bites one 
jierson out of six dies, the percentage of deaths after bites from rabid 
wolves is very much higher, 'riie virus is the same, but in most cases 
the dog after biting [lassos on, whereas the wolf wcurying its victim 
favors the introduction of virus. Often of twenty people bitten by 
a rabid wolf every singhi one dies. . . . Of the nineteen Russians 
sixteen went home cured. 

‘‘ Th(‘ three Russians who di(Ml had horrible* wounds on iIhj hc^ad. 
At a post-mortem examination of one a broken tootli of the wolf 
was found sti(d<ing iu tht^ skull. When, on the eve of their dopart- 
nre, the sixteen others, after being cured, crossed tlie door of the lab- 
o]-at()ry for the Jast time, they ft*lt a religious veneration, just as if 
they had been crossing the (hMU- of the Kremlin. 

Thesis sixteen Russians are in excellent health still. 

“William Chamberlain, of San Antonio. Tcixas, was bitten on 
Mar(di fi, ISSH, by si rsibid wolf. He eamc to Ihiris, the mai‘ks of 
three severe facc-hites being still plainly noticcahh*. The tre.'itment, 
owing to the length of tin* jonrney, was hegiiii on March Md, only 
twenty-oiH' dsivs after the liite, and did not come to sin (*nd hefori* 
A])ril lil, 1S<SS. ( 'hamherlain had been submitted t.o very few inocu 
lations Wiien a telegrsini informed the doctor who wsis sua'ompsiiiyiug 
him that si man hiltmi at the same time, but who, owing to wsint of 
money, had not lieen sible to (*ome all the wsiv fi(»m Texas to Psiris. 
had just died from rsil)i(*s on April 14, 1888, tliiriy-six dsiys sd’ter tin* 
bite. A lsirg(‘ nunilier of oxim. dogs, ]>igs, hiltim by tlie same woll, 
had also di(*d of rahit*s. Hi; refused sill liipiid (»r solid food, snid com 
plsiiucd of iiilense liesidsieJie, ('siusiiig insomnia. At tin; laboratory wi* 
all thought that his wsis a desperate ease. 'Fo-dsiy Chamberlain's 
health is exeellent." 

“At till* end of hist \esir the Prussisin Minister of Agriculture 
ordered exj)eriimMits t») he msidi* on csittle. in order to deeide tli(‘ 
extreinoly important ({uestiou whether inoculation affords jirotectiou 
sigsiiiist infectious iiifisimmatiou of the lungs in esittli; or not. 41iesc 
experiments were earrieil luit under the supiulii tendenee of Prolessor 
Sehiltz, Sind the departmentsil veterinary surgeon, Steffen, in the 
government distriet of Msigdeburg, iiud hsive recently been liiiished. 
'The experiments were pursued on a large scale, and the lesiilt is 
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that it now seniiif^ to ho proved tluit (aittlo inoculated witli freslu 
warm lynipli are protected a|^‘ainst iniectious inflammations of the 
lungs.” 

Nevertheless the (piestion of inoculation is still hotly debated, and 
Ihisteur's op])oiH'nts claim tlnit his labors have not diminisluMl the 
mortality from hydrophobia. 

CliKMAluoN is lividentlv gaining ground. The N. Y. World 
ijiiotes many expressions in its favor from liishoj) Potter, Rev. 
Pliillips Rrooks, and lb‘v. P. H. Hale, of Jioston, Ih‘V. J. E. Raymond, 
Rev. Dr. Tifhiny, Rev. Dr. McArthur, Rev. Ilehcn- Nc^wton, Dr. 
E(;lix Adler, Rev. David N. Dreen, Rev. J. I>. Seudder, W. W. 
Astor and Andrew ( 'arm'gie (the. millionaires): (diaries Dudley 
Warner, Den. Iloralio King, (’ol. Thomas Knox who intends to be 
<‘,remaled, (dias. V\ Wiiigold a sanitary engineer. Prof. (\ K. Morton 
of Harvard, W. (hirtis, and Drs. Sternborg, Tuck, Sibley, and 
Hammond. 


iMi-:i>i(’AL Rnarni.v. Forty-eight year.s ago Dj‘. W. McDowell, of 
Louisville, Kimtuclyy, drew upon himself the oppc>sition ot the faculty 
by [)ublishing a, work on the of consunpitiou the most ra- 

tional work that had ever betm [uiblished on that subject, riie continu- 
ance of this bigotry, this jealousy against inpiroveincnt, is shown in a 
recent address before I la* iVfississippi \ alley Medical Association, 
in S(‘ptember, 18 S!I, by Dr. A. (hitter,of New York, who advocates 
the Salisluiry treatment by rich animal food. Dr. ('utter says: '' My 
father frati nrorli/ wiieu hi*, came out, in LSSO, with seventy 

cases [)ul)lish(al in Hie Transae.lions id the .\merican ^^edical Associa- 
tion, where he simplv claimed that consumption was a curable (lii>- 
<*aso.'’ 

Mkiucai. h'oLLV. - Fashions and blind impulses have long had 
tlieir crazy career in tiui medical j)rofe.ssion. At tlie present time we 
have, as a conse(|uenee of its dogmatic and stubborn materialism, a 
iletcrmination to lind a germ, bacillus, or microbe as tlie sole cause 
of eveiy disease. VUo latest lolly iu tliis way is the theory that 
t h(*.se auimahmla are the sole causes o I fnii’noionn/ i\\\d ot consuinjilion. 
This theory is put forth by the physicians of the New \ ork Roard 
of Health in their directions as to the management ot eonsum[)tioii. 
Take care of the expci'tiuation and spittle ot the consunpilive, and 
all danger is destroyed and the disease may be eradicated. The 
causes of consumjition have long been well known, and no bacterial 
theory explains them. As a. legitimate j‘(*sult ot this theory, a (piack 
is advertising to cur(3 everything with his microbe-killer. 

Giving thkm turiu Own Mkdioink. 'Phe orthodox allopathic 
colleges of this country have assumed to look dowui upon their })ro- 
fessioual rivals of the liberal schools as incompetent and unworthy 
of recognition, notwithstanding the tact Unit the liberal schools have 
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as high a standard of scholarship and a far higher standing as to prac~ 
tical success. But their own standing is considered questionable 
abroad : their claims are looked upon with contempt in Great Britain, 
No American degree is recognized at all in that country. A letter 
from an able physician in London says : Even Harvard and Jefferson 
have been knocked out on (irctmnt of the intfficieney of the yradnatesf' 
Before our American professors and doctors can be recognized in 
Jjondon, they will have to undergo a more rigid examination than 
they liave ever faced in this country. 

There are American jJiysicians in England, perhaps a hundred, 
but the medical authorities will not recognize them or place them on 
a par witli the British. Nevertheless they are engaged in practice, 
witliout this re(!ogni(ioti, f(»r British law is not as restrictive as the 
tyrannical laws introduced in several American States. These laws 
are sometimes abortive, because the liberals have claimed an equal 
recognition when medical boards are established and the orthodox 
gentlemen are not willing to associate with them. They want no 
law that requires them to recognize lloimeopaths and Eclectics. 

A medical law was passed by the last Tennessee legislature, but 
has been abortive for this reason. The regulars will not mix in a 
board with the liberals. All this stupid bigotiy is due to the false 
teaching of medical colleges, which demoralizes their graduates. 

The LANtiUAGE of Jp:sus. — The personal existence of the 
teacher Jesus CJirist being acknowledged by the world’s best 
scholars, they are considering the question in what language he 
spoke. It was not, as many suppose, the Hebrew, for in his time the 
Hebrew was almost a dead language; and the Aramaic, which differs 
widely, was the common language at Jerusalem. But Greek was 
also largely spoken at that time, and the old Scriptures were circu- 
lated in Aramaic or in Greek. Some Catholic scliolars have even 
supposed that Jesus may have spoken in Latin, but that idea is not 
accepted now. Greek was the common language of business men at 
that time, and is believed to have been the language used in the trial 
before Pilate. In the Greek gospels Aramaic words are sometimes 
introduced, and the (piestion remains — Did not Jesus and the in- 
telligent Hebrew's genjrally use both Aramaic and Greek? 

Questions as to the personal existence of Jesus have recently re- 
ceived additional illustration in the announcement, by Dr. Crabtree 
of Boston, of the discovery of a copy of an ancient painting purport- 
ing to be a picture of Christ by Luke, ])aiuted from memory. It 
rc])resents a liead in accordance witli the character of Jesus. If the 
publication of the Joui'iial were continued, I should investigate this 
matter and publisli a copy of this picture. 

Church and State. — The so-called National Reform Association 
is a distinct inoveiiieiit to overthrow American freedom, and estab- 
lish a theological government similar to the despotisms that have 
cursed the Old World. Whether tlie number of bigots and fools is 
sutlicient to render them dangerous is a very important question. 
Their constitution says : — 
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The object of this society shall be to maintain existing Christian 
features in the American government ; to promote needed reforms 
in the action of the government touching the Sabbath, the institution 
of the family, the religious element in education, the oath, and public 
morality as affected by the liquor trallic and other kindred evils ; 
and to secure such an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States as will declare the nation's aller/iance to Jems Christ and its 
acceptance of the moral laws of the Christian religion, and so indi- 
cate that this is a Christian nation, and place all the Christian laws, 
institutions, and usages of our government on an undeniable legal 
basis in the fundamental law of the land/’ 

This is a pretty frank confession of this revolutionary (jonspiracy, 
and it is a strong, well-organized movement, wliich should rouse the 
indignant energy of every American freeman to resist the masked 
diabolism of both Catholic and Protestant traitors. 

Theological Intolerance and Insolence. — At a congress of 
churches held in the Meionaoii, Boston, December 12, a fierce attack 
on Masonic and all other secret societies was made, and a demand 
uttered for a law prohibiting secret societies. At the same time 
resolutions were offered in favor of the establishment of a national 
Christian party of reform on the basal principles of righteousness 
and humanity, with confessed allegiance to Christ the King,” etc. 
These gentlemen seem determined to have a theological government, 
guided by the clergy, but ecclesiastical power is on the decline all 
over the world. 

Catholic Prokessions. — The address of the Catholic Congress 
by Committee to President Harrison, claiming to express the senti- 
ments of ten millions, asserts their “ loyalty and fidelity to the re- 
public and its institutions,” and their rejoicing over “ the develop- 
ment of the spirit of religious liberty and tolerance ” ! It is a pity 
that Bruno did not enjoy this liberty and tolerance. 

Conventional Theology. — Talrnage announces, Oct. 29, that 
he is off for Jerusalem, but that if he dies on the way, ‘‘I should go 
straight ” to heaven, immediately following this with the remark, “ I 
have been most unworthy, and would be sorry to think that any one 
of my friends had been as unworthy a Christian as myself” ! ! This 
is according to the regular pattern of humility, whicli means 
nothing. If he is the most unworthy member of his church he is 
not fit to lead them. The funny feature of this was once illustrated 
ill a Southern Methodist Churcli. Brother Moses Brown was accus- 
tomed to confess himself in his prayers to be the ‘^vilest sinner on 
God’s footstool,” whicli he had repeated so often as to establish a 
pre-emption claim on that position. An old negro brother once 
followed him in prayer, who was unwilling to interfere with Master 
Brown’s Christian rank and titles, and therefore confessed himself to 
be “ tlic vilest sinner on God’s footstool, ’cepting Massah Brown.” 

Knowledge of God. — At the dedication of the Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington, Nov. 12, ’89, Bishop Gilmour said: ‘‘The build- 
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ing has just been bh'ssod and forever dedicated to tlie cultivation of 
the scieiic(? of sci(uices, the knowledge of (iod.” It is that kind ol 
liclitions and imaginary science which has prompted the warfare 
against sciefitisls, imprisoTimcnt of CJalileo, and burning ol Bruno 
and Tyndale. 

1’nK Wkstiminstki: Catkciijsm is slowly dying. Even Prof. 
Briggs, of liie Ibiion Theological Seminary, expresses liis dissatistac- 
tion with it. 

('I.KIMCAL Intolicuanck. — All English clergynian named Benson 
refuseil to give the sacrament to a Mrs. SSwayne because she had 
attend(‘d a Methodist clmi'ch service. Mrs. Swayne proseeutetl him, 
and th(‘ Jiidgi^ decreed that he sliould he suspended for a year, but 
if he r(drae(‘s his steps the court may pardon him. 

NA'rn’vAL. 1\ ION. — Professor Max Mulhu* has published a 
work on Natural Keligion, being tin* Gifford Lectures delivered 
hefort* the ( biivin-sity of CJlasgow in 1888 — b’28 ])ages. In tliis he 
investigates the history of tlu' religious sentiment of mankind in 
different nations. It is not a radical philosophic* work, but a matter 
of history, full of d(‘tails; yet it has a liberalizing tendency, as it 
slows scH'tarians how the* religions sentiment lias developed in other 
minds as intelligent as (heir own. ^I'lie works of J. Lreemau (larke 
and Samuel dolinson, if less elaborate* in detail, would he more satis- 
fae-tory to (lu? average* reaeh*r as :in expo.silion of n'ligions. 

Mvsri';i:v of thf Guand Lam a.--- The gre*at eilv of Lhasa, the 
capital of d'hibet, and Rome* of the Northeun Buddliists, wliere the 
(Jrand Lama has his throne in imu'cc'ssihle splendor, from W’hich 
Europ(*ans are excluded, has at last b(*cn visit(‘d by an agent of the 
goYernnH'iil of India, Sarat Ghandra Das, in the* disguise of a Thihev 
taii Lama. The stoiv of this e*x])loration is given in the Ninrfrrnilt 
lor October. 

CritifijiitL 

I'uejK. .1. S. Loveland, in AV?c ThinKjhi, offers the following 
a[)prejpriate criticisms on the Spiritual iiiovemeut : - 

‘‘A mol) of stragglers is not the kind of force? to accomplish tlie^ 
lierculean task invol.ed in the social reconstruction. Organization 
has been like a red flag to an angry bull with the? assumed leaders of 
Modern Spiritualism. Enable to comprehend the scope, the character, 
or pur]>ose of the S])iritualistic movement, they have largely diverted 
and perverted its wondrous forces to the most ignoble ends. Organi- 
zation has seeuned to tliemi as introducing a condition where their 
occupation would be gone - where? ends other than those of selfish 
individnalisni would be contemplated and attained. In fact, they 
liave sceiiied to regard organization as an end itself instead of being 
a nienxns to an eiiel. Blind, or opposed to the grand end proposed, 
the reconstruction of tlie social status, they liave consistently 
opposed the possible means to that end. Organization is simply the 
correlation of means to a desired end — it is the arrangement of 
instruments for a purposed use. 
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Where no end is desired — no object to be secured — no use to be 
subserved, there exists no demand, no necessity tor any sf)rt of orga- 
nization. And if our Spiritualism lias no common aim, no unitary ' 
purpose to secure - nothing but the occasional satisfaction of an 
individual as to future life, or the personal joy of a believer coinse- 
<|uent upfui some message from a departed friend, then we need no 
organization, no public effort of any kind. 

‘‘ VV'^e had better do as we w^ere substantially advised last year on 

ihese grounds. discharge our lecturers and turn this camp-meeting 

into a gi’cat mediums’ meeting; for that is all we have any concern^ 
in as Spiritualists. Shall we (h) it? I>y your [U'esence and by your 
tuiiployrnent of speakers, yon answer, no I 

‘"'riiat no proves that you I'ccaignize the fact with more or less clear- 
ness that Spiritualism is something nmre than manifestations — that 
it has |)iin(‘iplcs, or pliilosophy, as well. Aiul if so, then we need 
lliat form of organi(*. combination wliich will most ])erfectly answer 
I he [)m‘pos(‘ o* be ac.coinplisbed. What that juirjiose is we have 
already sidniiittcd, and it only remains to be seen whether we are 
e(jual io the eiuergeiicy, or whether wc retire ingloriously from the 
tield. l(Mving (he <;onrost to some other aJid more worthy nujvement. 
Tlu^ ti(h; will not wait, mu* will time go backward. The accepted 
nnu; is now. 'Tlci anguish-burdened lujart of bumanity inijilores us 
to go forward to luu- relief." 

Tlieie is a. great d(*al of wiiol(‘soinc tliougli somcwliat bitter truth 
in thes(* remarks. The Spiritual agitation <loes not amount to an 
crticieut movement. There is not enough ol‘ moial and intellectual 
power enlistesi to make ;i revolutionary iiujiression. d’he cajiital con- 
iributod has too (»ften been given ignorantly, blindly, and foolishly, 
like that of (heSeybert btn|ncstand the Boston Temple, dlie money 
given to* each might as well have been drojiped in tlie ocean. They 
only advertised the folly of Spiritualists. 

The spirit world has very little satisfaction in tlie r(^sults()f sjurit- 
nal agitation ; jiiid mankimh after ages of ignorance, barbarism, and 
selfish stiife, are wretchedly iintit for the liigher life to which the 
spirit world w^ould lead us. 'I’o proclaim the true j)rinciples of social 
order and pr()gi(‘ss, and attempt to organize them in a movement, 
would be to engage in a eentiiry-long battle with ignorance;, supersti- 
tion, credulity, lolly, and selfishness. 

A correspondent of iVow Thont/hf illustrates a very eonimon condi- 
t/ion as follows: All over this land-— it is not contined to any one 
locality — avc tind families claiming to be Sj)ii itualists and proud of 
tlicir superior wisdom, and yet there is not a sample of that kind of 
literature in their house. Talk to them of buying a book, and they 
have " 110 time to read.' ” 

And such as these are sniTounded by families immersed in tlie 
mediaival ignorance of old theol(»gy, to whom a copy of the JouiiNAL 
OF Max would be jirofoiiiidly unintelligible. Most of the readers of 
the Journal vSjieak of the intellectual darkness of their eommuni- 
(ies. 

Alas! rnoGUESs must up: slow. We must be content to add 
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knowledge to knowledge, to dissipate error after error, to encourage 
a mure wholesome education, and, alas, to wait for corning centuries. 
To attack the follies and tlie embodied selfishness of to-day would 
be quixotic. Tire critic would be overwhelmed by personal hostility. 
The Journal, however, is compelled to be somewhat critical — to 
attack and ex])Ose the gigantic falsehoods that lie across our path of 
progress. But as to other follies, it is silent. 

But there is a great future for humanity on this planet. That 
future depends on the establishment of siuentifio truth — of that 
^grandest form of scientific trutli which comprehends the ethical and 
makes us familiar with Heaven. 'J^hat form of universal wisdom 
constitutes the science of ANTiiRoroLOOV. When it is recognized, 
umlerstood, and obeyed, the Utopian or IMillennial age will have 
arrived. To this the Journal of Man is devoted, and fafiire puUi- 
cafio7is will make tiiis bold assertion [ilaiii to every reader. 


€l)c Cimr^? are out of 3on^f* 

One must have a very buoyant spirit or a very })rofound and well' 
grounded faith in the benetieence of things to read the daily papers 
now-a-days without hecoming a pessimist. To be sure, the press mir- 
rors all phases of life, but seems to lay the emphasis iqion, or give 
the greatest space to, the daily' dish of liorrors. The one cliecring 
thought is that the good deeds are more apt to go unreported than the 
bad ones, as the pajiers necessarily rellect more of tlie dark than of 
the bright side of life. 

This morning’s Trihune reports that a drunken ruflian, who had 
forced his young wife into a life of shame that she might support, 
him, was stabbed by the woman in ker mother’s home." 

She had frequently sought relief from his infamous treatment in 
the home of her mother, but this time he followed licr there, beat and 
kicked her until her face was cut and distigured, and in her frenzied 
fight for life slie plunged a pair A shears into his side, 'riien the 
cowardly brute called a policeman. I'lic woman was arrested and 
locked up. 

We may never liear the se([uel of this tale of woe, but we may be 
sure that sucli brutes as tliis husband will coiitiiiue their fiendish 
assaults on helpless wives as long as marj'iage continues to be the in- 
stitution which it is, which by- general sentiment gives the husband 
authority over the wife to do with her as he jJeascs, 

It remains to be seen to what extent tlie c(nirts will sustain this 
wife in licr revolt against liei* loi’d and master. Just now lie is at 
large and she is locked up. Brobably' she is safer where she is, for if 
she were let go wo might next liear that the husband had gouged out 
her eyes, hd lowing the exam])lc of one of his breed across tlie river - 
ill Brooklyn. 

Ill a late edition of the Sunday’’ World Nellie Bly uses nearly a page 
with a sensational account of how she bought a baby for 810. Then* 
was ail cllbrt to make it appear that tliis selling and Imyiiig of babies 
was a regular sort of slave trade in this great city; but the evil is noi 
in the direction that she would have us believe. 
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There are in this city many persons of botli sexes wlio run estab- 
lishments where unfortunate younj^j women may o-o and remain until 
delivered of illeo'itimate (?hil(lren. I'hest^ children arc^ (lis[H)sed of at 
a price ranujing- from nothing to 'f^lOO t(» j^mplc w lio w ain (diiMronand 
liave them not. One can hardly suppose tliat t*li(;re is any abuse in 
the buying; tliat is to say, it is not at all j)robai)le that a. baby s(> dis- 
posed of is lik(dy to be ill-treated. It would cost too much in money 
and care to raise an infant to the age when it could bi^ made useful 
as drudge or slave. We have no doubt that cliildrtm so purchased 
are almost invariably wvM cared for. 

Tile real evil Miss l>ly did not point out — pei liaps she didn’t think 
of it, perhaps she didn't dare to —and tliat is tliiMUMiessity that, under 
])resonl social conditions, a yuung woman, uumarricMl and pregnant, 
must, to sa.v(‘, luu'self, (aist away her child. Our ('liristian (“ivilization 
rirdaius that a young woman who has ‘Moved not wisely, but too 
weir’ must cither seek refuge in the river, wdiere many of them go, 
or in some lions(M)f rtd’uge, public or jirivatr*, where lier misfortune 
can be concealed and her infant disposetl of. 

Even the Sisters of MeiTv in charge of the Oatliolie Foundling Asy- 
lum take money for infants, ami it is ju-ojier that tliey should. It 
costs the; Institution ■'sV20 to take care of a child until it is oiui year 
old; and any one wauiting a baby for a(lo[dion ought to be willing to 
pay that cost. The mid wile in private business who gets $10 or $25 
for an infant jirobably has t<o [lay a larg(* ])arl of lind to nurst^s in lun* 
employ, ft may or may not he a pleasant or lucrative business, but 
wOiil(‘ society places a jircmium on hyjiocrisy it is at least a necessary 
one. 

In this connection Ave wall offer a letter recamtly received fi'om wdiat 
purports to be a A'onng waiman in (■liicngo. Anthony Comstock once 
sent out just such letters as this, w'bich lu^ called “test hdters, " to 
some jiliysiciaiis in this city. He succeeded in eiitrapjiing om* (U’ more 
of them into (M)mmilting a.n offeiuMi against the Ibiited States mhil 
laws. Ecrha[)s this is a test " let ter artfully devised by the slimi- 
est sneak of all sleuth-hounds to see if wa? can be trap])e(l ; if so, 
W'e need waste no sympatlietiij tears over it; but it is not likely that 
all the Icttei’S of this kind w'hi(*li wm recteive are and we know 

oidy too W(‘ll that many unfortunate young women awaike to lind 
tlumuselves in the predicament of the oiu^ who sends us the following 
appeal: -- 

D\i. E. H. Foote— 

Dear Sii;; I now address a few lines to yon asking you for yom* 
kind advice and help w'hich I se,e you are so kind in giving to poor 
unfortunate beings. Now, Dear Doctor, I consider myself, at present, 
one of the most uiifortiinate girls living, and (‘ome to b(‘g yon to please 
restore me to iny former happiness. As many a foolish girl, I w'as 
ais(; led astra\" by a llattering tongue and yielded to the w’isJies of a 
cruel, cold-hearted villain, “ after \)Vomise of marriage,” who now' know^- 
ing the condition I am in, scorns me and says he wdll never marry 
me. Oh I Dear Doctor, wdiat a.iu I to do? J am the only sujiport of 
a kind old mother, Avhom I wmiild sooner see bearing me to my grave 
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than briiiL; tljis sluinie and disgrace nii her. Oli ! W she knew 
the dread her enly daughter, whom slie always ])vized so dearly, being 
)ier oidv' helj), was living in, slu? would die with gried'. 01)1 Dear 
Doctor, I liav(‘ read IMain Home Talk,’' and several inoi’c of your 
Works, wliich I have in niy ])oss(‘ssion, and know from what J liave 
read, liiat Aouarc'a, kind-hearted juaiuand will) a }lv\v woids ))f advice, 
can lestorc to me all my foi'mer hajjpiness, and kcej) all my friends. 
Oi) ! Dear Doctor. I hav(‘ Ixum living haj)|)y and contented Ixd'ore, 
woi kijig day by day t(» earn bread for my pool- old mot Inn-, and .Dea)- 
Doctor, 1 Old) yield(Ml thinking his proiuist* was as tj'ue as my love, 
and by that I would make a houu; for my mother and myself. 1 <lid 
not mean to 1'(‘ wicked by d<»ing so, but Doetor 1 loved liim sodiatrly. 
Oh! D(‘ar Doctor, J have told you all, and ho[)cthat you will Indpim* 
as 1 surely know you ('au, for if you don't, 1 (-an do nothing else hut 
take my own life to end all. It is liettm* for me to do that, if you 
fo]-sak(^ me, than to (-ast three wretclaal lives on the iiicri'V <d' tins 
world 1.0 he si'orm'd. 

1 lo])ing w itii the gi-(‘atest aiixitdy to heai’ good news IVom you as 
soon as possible. I lemain 

^'ours obedient ly . 

It shouhl b(‘ superthious to say lu‘re that tlie kimh*sldieart(*d phy- 
si(;ian would be irommitting a eriim^ in the eyes of th(‘ law if he (;om- 
]died with this sad girl's reqm^st. If he W(*i(! to <lir(M‘t her to the 
liome of om* of these ""slave traders" so artfully diseov(*red by Nellie 
Idy, would be not be risking bis leputation as a n-speetabh^ eiii/en. 

'The more we know of this worhl tlu^ more we hop(‘ Iheri^ is a, betti'r 
one — the atmosphere of whieh will m>t support tlie lile of iiendish 
wife-bealers, seductive cold-li(‘arted villains," or hypocritical frauds 
acting as agmds of Soviet i(?s for Promotion of Crime. 

'The foregoing J\)reible article was not (h'sigiu'd for iusej-tioii in the 
doOKNAL OF Man, as tin* Journal ‘uis not spac^e for the o.xteusiva^ dis- 
etission of such sid)j(M'ts, hut was by mistake taken l)\ a eompositoi- 
for co])y, and being in tyjie, a])[)(‘ared too good to be r(‘j(.u*U*d. The 
brutalities ol whieJi tlje aitiehi sjx'aks are in constant progress, and 
the timi<lity <d‘ women as to seeking redress allows them to eontiiiue. 
A few days simre Mrs, lb rl. Itrown sought relief in the divorce e.ourl 
of Poston from Joint A. Brown, a theologitial studmit, witli whom 
she had //err/ thnii'i’ii //fv/z-.v am! hnrhc four chih/rni. J’he testimony 
revealed a shocking htxisiiiness and murderous passion in Inu’ hus- 
ftand, but she said that the reason she had not complained to her 
friends of such abusive tieatment and neglect Avas because she was 
ashamed to let them know to Avhat a brute she Avas married '’ ! ! And 
yet tl)ere are theological bigots avIio would like to prevent relief from 
such barbarities by closing the door of divorce. 

(©littering €in$fd. 

All is not gold that glitters ” is an old saying ; but there is an 
exceedingly thin layer of gold on showy tinsel. The tinsel of litera- 
ture captivates many superficial people. This is apropos to the lec- 
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tiire of Sir Kclwiii Arnold al Harvard, in the Samlers 'riieatro ( ( )ct. ! ), 
which was listened to with much ii]>|>lanse, Ix^cansc' it was i’roni Sir 
Kdvvin. It was on the “ Pliilosojdiy of tlu' I j)anisliads.’’ lint as 
|)hiloso])hy is 1.h(‘ oa-a,iid result of aeciMnuhittuI kiiDwledne, what [)liih 
nsopliy can we exj)cct hcfon' the knowledge is acciininlaled ? — evi- 
<h*ntly notliing hut s(dl-(‘videnl ])latitndes and drcaiuy con jci'tures. 

d'liese Sanskrit rpanisliads, of unknown anli(|uity and clainiiii i 
superhuman origin I’roin Hrahinan, an^ said to d(‘riv(‘ their lianie 
“iroiii tlie niysterionsness of the dottfrine contained in tlicni, and per- 
haps also IVoin the mystical manner in whicJi (law prt)poumlcd it.’* 
This efrete material IVom the, v<*rv depths of ancient ignorance and 
superstition was tin* subject of Air. Arnold's h'cture, and he })ro- 
nonneed tlieir anfliors ‘‘ the |)rofoundest metaphysicians philosophy 
haxl ev(M‘ j)rodneed/’ V'et philosophy, as shown in our last issue, 
never pioduced a mctat)hysician. AIelaphvsi(is has been but a blind 
staggering and gro])ing in pursuit of pbilosojdiy, without knowing 
in what di rend ion to look or feel. 

The doctrines of the Upanishads he described as com^irehending 
an eternal comprelKUisive soul or soul of souls, an illusive universe, 
and ‘Hiow the reunion of the tnatHniifratinif ’nidirldiKtl i<onl with the 
one soul is effected,” whiidi is but tlie dream of superstition. He said 
that the |)essimism of Indian philosophy, which included Ibahmanism 
and r>U(ldhism, sprang not from •le.^palr but from ” — two 

e([ually morbid sentiments, utterly ludit for a system of ethics and 
comparing very unfavorably with the religion of Jesns. 

‘Hie I’cmiiuh'd his hearers tljat the idea of the transmigration of 
souls was a universal element to be found in the beliefs of all races, 
and cited passages to show how, in the Hindu ])hilosot)hy, by means 
of worshi[), work and renunciation, the wandering ])ersonal soul 
becamii linally imaged into the universal soul, as a drop of water 
becomes merged into the ocean.” Jkisic falsehoods such as these 
inevitably haul to soc*ial evils, whi(di was very apparent, as “ in the 
latter part of bis lectnn*. Sir Mdwin Arnold illnstiat(.*d bow the 
obscure doctrines of the r[>anisiiads had ]>enetrated into the daily 
life and (Uistoms of the [)t‘(>ple of India. In all that broad land, lie 
said, there is not a. single marriage in the sense in wliieii we nnder- 
staml the word. Xo husband ever chooses a wife, and no wife ever 
selects a husband. The first reastm for tba,t we tind in the Upani- 
shads. 'The Hindu fathei- and moth(*r are iiidiflVrent as to who shall 
he the wih* or linshaiid of tlu*ir child, hec'aiise tluw think ever^ 
human soul is tin* same. 'The (‘oiiseipicnce is that the Hindu »nai<leij 
of 5 is betrothed to a, iiridegroom of 7 ; when she is l‘i or lo and he 
is If) or 17, she goes as wife to live with lun* Inisband, [)asses from 
the control of lu‘r paremts, and lurcoincs a ])art of her Imshand's 
family. A beggai* woman yon iievei’ st*e in India, bcc^anse if her 
husband dies she passes into tlie guardianship of another family, for 
she must never marry again. Here again you see the inlliuMice of 
t he Upanishads. The loss of her husband is due to some sin eom- 
mitted by lier in a former life.” 

The degradation of woman in India, her abject social jiosition, and 
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tlie coiiilitioii worse tluin slaverv of the Hindu Midow, are well 
known, and the ])rostiale, feeble, and ignorant condition of India is 
due entirely to the downtrodden condition of lier women in the 
jiast. In degrading woman her })Osterily are necessaril}^ degraded, 
and the emancipation of the women is the only possibloi regeneration 
of India. 

When Mr. Arnold emjdovs his literary and poetical talents to 
eulogize and Ijcantify ancient superstitions and modern degradation, 
he is prostituting his abilities. Idie glittering ])hraseology of a ])oet 
cannot hide from the eyes of ])ractical observers the decay and 
degradation of a great cm])ire under the control of ancient supersti- 
tions. It is time that our literature was seasoned with a. little 

liealthy common sense time that oui* huge mass of antiquated and 

decayed lit(!rary lumber was thrown overboaid, to make loom bu* the 
overwhelming mass of novel and important knowledge which every 
year develo])s. 

Kven Mr. Arnold, in eulogizing the, Maliabliai'ata, an ancient 
Hindu poem of about bODO ]^agcs, is (*om])clled to acknoAvlc'dgt' that 
a large part of it is men* rubbish, and from his (h'sc.riplion of the 
remaiiidiu’ it is aj)pavent that the word rubbish wouhl c.over it ail. 
\\ Jm! ncetl /nnu‘ hu' Jur (tnru'ttt lih‘ri(rjf ruhhtxh trr <o*c flnddtui 

■inlh the in'in(\h‘f iuHii nf nuKJtn'n inrrs/ l(/af and 

and unable to jccolU'ct (ncui a tenth j)art of the titles of leally 
valuabh' books r(*cenllv issued. 

T\w amiabii* (>ptimism which enables Sii* fldwin Arnold (o tind so 
much nuu'it amid the rubbish of ori(‘iital liUu atiir(‘, het'omes a. very 
pleasing trait when it enai)l(*s him to realize llie merits of llie original 
Ameriean po(g. Walt Whitman, whom a lew ( 'omsicxtkian jinnies 
en(ieavoi’(‘d to dislionor, })ut who has l)e(*n so nobly siislaiiuHl by 
Ameii(^an antliors. One of the most jileasant jiassages of recent lit- 
erature is that whieli describes the very cordial visit of Arnold to the 
infirm okl poet in liis humble New .bu'sey eoltage. 


The IlA^i'rLE oi*' ^^cience.- - ‘AVlio shall mimbm* the patient and 
earnest seekers after truth, from the da^s of ( lalileo unt il now, wliose 
lives liav(‘ been em’dltered and their giiod name blasted by the 
mistaken z(‘al of bibliolaters ? AVhu shall c(»unt the liost of weaker 
men whos(‘ scuise of truth has l)(*en destroyed in the effort to harmo- 
nize imjiossibilities — wdios(‘ life has been wasted in the attemjit to 
for(*e the generous new' wine of science* into the old bottles of 
Judaism, e.ompelled by tin* otiterv of the same strong party? It is 
true lliat if jihilosojihers have suffered, tlafir cause lias been anijily 
avenged. lOxt ijignislied tlicohigians lie about the cradle of eveuy 
seituice, as the strangled snakes beside that of I lereuiles ; and history 
rcitords tliat vvhemwer science ami orthodoxy have been fairly 
opjiosed, the latt(*r lias been forced to retire from the lists, bleeding 
and ciushed, if not annihilated; scotched, if not slaio. But. ortho- 
doxy is the Bourbon of the W'orld of thought.” — //#e/7c//. 

AVe may w'cli add to Huxley’s remark, — who can portray the life- 
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long struggles of the bold thinkers, the original discoverers and inven- 
tors, whose toils have been increased, their lives darkened, and labors 
for mankind made for a time abortive, by the intolerant dogmatism 
of professional scientists — the class to which IliixJey belongs? 
Huxley can well condeniii the bigotry (»f theologians, but belongs 
himsell to an equally bigoted class. Tlie Popvlar Science JSlontUhf 
is the organ of physical scientists, and its bigotry is not surpassed 
by that of any theological journal. The same remark is true of the 
majoi ity of old-school medical journals. 

However, the world has advanced so far in liberal j)rinci[)les that 
even an eminent cleigyinan of the Church of England, Canon Earrar, 
criticises the bigotry of the church almost as freely as Huxley, lie 
says in tlie Fornni for iSh>vembcr: — 

“In both domains (science and biblical (uiticism) numberless 
|)riests, and even whole generations of })riests and religious teachers, 
have maintained and enforced views which are entirely false. The 
boa(*.on light of ])rogress over every siudj sunken reef of persecuting 
ignorance should serve as a warning to the modern teacher to avoid 
the arrogan(*e of a nescience which takes itself for knowledge and 
denounces what it cannot understaiid.” 

l/riionsands ar(! doing the same thing to-day.] 

"•'Jlionsands of ])ulj)its fulminated anatliemas against the early 
geologists ; and one leligious controversialist, with the exquisite 
('.ultnre and suavity which marks the ordinary language of self-sulfi- 
cient bigots, satislied himstdf that, during the ages which preceded 
caeation, ‘(tod had been preparing a hell for geologists.’ Yet be- 
for(‘ thirty y(‘a,is had elapsed, the rejection of the truths which 
paleontology had revealed would have been r(‘garded the mark of 
ail idiot. . . . Jan the modern ])reachor learn a little wisdom, a 

little modesty, a little suspension of judgment, from the disastrous 
annals of the ])ast, ‘His curses, like chickens, will only come home 
to roost.’ 

“Let the modmai ])roacher ada])t himself. to these changed condi- 
tions. Let him do his best to keep pace with the advance of knowl- 
edge. Let him be (juick-earetl to the lohUperH of all new or redis- 
ritvered trnthi<." 

Alas ! where an^ these itleal preachers to be found ; it is safe to 
say tliat Earrar himself is jirobably not oiui of them. A hnv who 
venture in that direction do it at peril ! It is much easier to de- 
nouiH'.e bigotry in the past than to show inde[)endent liberality in 
the present. Even the most stolid medical bigot will speak of the 
folly of the op[)onents of Harvey, while he is himself following their 
example. 

“Monkeys that Mine Gold.” --The article under this head in 
the last Journal was very interesting reading. It was paralleled a 
long time ago by a similar story of monkeys working well in a hemp 
field. Is it not very cliarming to think that education can develop 
so much intelligence in animals, and is it not interesting to show that 
the monkey might have been our remote ancestor improved by a 
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thousand oentiiries of educational evcdutioii ? Darwinisui needs its 
missing links, and nionkey Intelligence seems to supply a link that 
was wanted. Nevertheless. our readers will Idrin their own o])ini()ns 
on this subject, and in our next issue an editorial opinion wall b(^ 
given which will ])robal)ly receive their assent. 

'Die I’oregoiiig leniarks were crowded out of the December 
Journal, and now tlie editorial opinion must bo given that tiu* 
stories of imnikey ]>erformances arc a ])art t)f the series of c('n:'au(‘ 
ous hoaxes iloating around in the news])apers, many ot whiib have 
been (tontributod by a roimincer named Aa’ToN. Of tlii.s class 

we have stories of wonderful meteors, of a cave in Mexico, among the 
ruins of Palenque, where the most astonishing wonders of (dcctric. 
science were disphued, of a pool in 'rennessee Oouuty where jihan 
tom fish a,p])oar which cannot be caught, as they are bill. gh(»sts; oi 
Dr. (iabriers experiment, who after losing his wife I'an down in 
health. His wife ajipearcd in s])irit, but he could not see her, 
although the lishes in the ai[uarium felt her ]nesence. lie ujider- 
took to construct an a])paratus of colored Innses by wliich In^ (Huild 
see the sjiirit, and when she came again ho used it and saw his wile, 
but never saw anything more : he was blind, and soon died, iiot 
omitting to drop his wonderful lenses and shiver them tojrieces!! 
This crazy story was started in the ‘‘'remj)h^ liar ’’ magazine, and it is 
on its rounds! Spiritual papm-s are very liabh^ to being (‘.aught in 
these hoaxes, but no class are exemjit. 

Another s][)ecinien of these hoaxes is the ‘Mniiious Arctic tlowei 
that blooms in Siberiji,” ndiii'li travels the round of newsjiajxjrs in this 
fashion, whii;h I (juote from tlie Bontnu llcrdhl : 

‘‘It is called the snow flower, and is said t(» have be«‘n discovaued 
by (knint iVnthoscctf in the nK»st northern portion of Siberia, where 
the ground is continuously covered with frost. 'I’liis wonderful 
object shoots forth from the frozen soil only on tin* first day of ea(ih 
succeeding year. It shines but f*'r a. singh*. day, and then resolves to 
its original elements. 'Jdie leaves are three in number, and each 
about inches in diameter. 'I'liey are devidopcd only on that side 
of tilt* stem toward the north, and each seems covered with micro- 
scopic crystals of snow. 

“Tlie flower whmi it o]»ens is star-shaped, its jielals of tlfe saiiu‘ 
length as the leaves, and jibout half an ineb in width. On the third 
day the extremities of the anthers, wbicli arc* live in number, sbow^ 
minute glistening specks like* diamonds, about the size*, of a pin’s 
bea.d, whic'li are the seeds of (his wond(*rfnl (lower. Antlioscofl 
colh*cted some of these seeds and carri(*d flieiu with him to St. 
J*etersl)iirg. rhey w(*re ]daeed in a ])ot of siiow% where the} 
remained for some* time. On the first of the following January tin* 
miracnlous snow-flower hurst through the icy covering, and displayed 
its beauties to tlu^ wondering Kussian royalty.'” 

Apropos of monkey hoaxes, the N, 1 . World has just given us 
auotlier fine illustration of popular gullibility ami ignorance. It 
seems the painter J. (i. Brown said that the value of an oil painting 
depended on the square inch that held the painter'’s name. This was 
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disputed bv oilier club nieinbers, who held that tlic public* were not 
tools, and 1,0 settle t.he iijatUu* Mr. U. Fullerton said : - - 

“111 tell you what Til do. 1 never ^lainted a pieturc* in my lile^ 
but ril bet you a dinner lor the whole crowd that 1 can snieai* some 
colors oil an old canvas and put it in a "ill frame, and that it will 
sell lor over it attributed to some wcdl-known artist/* 

lhat settled it, ihe bet was taken at once, and arrangements made 
for the members t(j witness the manulaetui'C of tlu^ masterpiece and 
watel:^the progress of affairs. 

Mr. Fullerton got an old (Ixl^-inch ]»ieee of mounted canvas and 
four tubi^s ol the claaipest kind of paint that is made, together with 
a. lO-eent bristle brush and 2 cents* worth of varnish. 

d here was a meeting of the Old Curiosity (/lub u})ou the fateful 
night which was to see the creation of another gem, and with mug 
of beer and puff of pipe the ineiubcrs sat in stolid silence as the 
burly ])ainter rolled up his sleevt‘s and started in. 

The painter lost no time in making useless sketches or looking out 
lor ])erspective. lie simply sciueezed out some blue paint across the 
centre of the canvas, saying: — - 

-Her e goes for the distance," and then he started in for the shy. 
This it was decided should be luminous.*' 

And on top of a broad smear of vague green he put some 
blotches of white and yellow to rejwesent oloiuls. It took ten min- 
utes to put in the sky, and then a member disconcerted the assem- 
blage by saying that it looked like a jiatch of stagnant wattu\ So a 
blacking-brush was rubbed across the horizon to make a gathering 
storm. 

The loreground and the middle distance still remained. The 
artist found at this stage that the only other j)aint he had was some 
burnt sienna. Genius, however, was not to be lialked in such a man- 
ner, and it was quickly found that a mixture of all four colors gave 
another tone, and with this the foreground was rapidly 111 led in. 

Then it was hnind that the gatlnu-ing storm had got mixed up 
with thedislanl. mountains on the right, and so some blue and brown 
were put in here to make what was called “a bold bluff." A little 
greenish blue was then put down near tlui bottom of thc^ ])icture to 
I'epresent aiiylhing (he spectator might fancy, and with this tln^ 
masterpiece was completed in a fraction over twenty minut(*s by tlu* 
watch. 

This wonderful j>icture was for some «lav-s offered in a hi ic-a,-br.a,c 
shop lor lifty ceids, but nobody would take it. It was then sent to 
Li^avitt's auction room, 7<S9 Broadway, in a handsoim^ frame, marked 
with the nanuj of the famous artist (Jeorge Inness, and labelhid 
‘Grom the (Hjllection of Sam. E. (Joodwin.’* It, was di>[)layed, and 
ins])ccted by the i)i(*ture buyers, receiving many compliments, and 
immediately starteil at SdO, and after an animated contest got U}) to 
when one of the (dub bid it in at >*^ 170 , and the believers in 
popular intelligence jiaid their wager by giving a dinner to those 
who (‘onsider the picture buyers mostly fools. lUit while trash was 
sold for ^ifl75, a young artist of superior merit in New York (iom- 
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mi tied suicide from discouragement at the inability to sell his pic- 
tui’es. 

d'liis is a good illustration of popular intelligence. The steam 
engine, the railroad, the bdegraph, the gaslight, and the demon- 
strated facts of ])sychic science, have received the opposition of the 
univei’sal mob, while the conglomerate lUJiisense of Mrs. Eddy cir- 
culates by tlu; thousand, Schweinfurth is accepted by many as a 
divine Jesus Christ, the church that burned llruno and never 
repeiited is rising in power, and the sublime romancing of^Mad. 
Hlavatsky is accepted as })hilosophy ! ! and Muggins, S])riggins, or 
Donahoo assumes to be a reincarnated Solomon or Socrates or 
J^lato.'I and tliis nonsense of reiiujarnation is sohminly endorsed by 
a French Spiritual Congress. 

In the Tiro W^orhls of Nov. loth, the editor, Mrs. Eritten, punc- 
liiies effectively the Hindu bubble, which has been presumptuously 
labelled Tlieoso])liy, showing itsbaselessassumj)tions and its slanderous 
falsehoods. 'The so-called dJieosophic Society, she sliows, was started 
ill New York about thirteen years ago (the lirst. meeting being held 
at lier residcnc.e) (f niinplr Spirihntliitf but for want of 

a])ility to make it interi'sting and satisfactory it gradually died out, 
and then Alad. Hlavatsky changed her attitude, making it a society 
of oriental ihxUrines and repudiating the Spiritual science she had 
pi'cviously sustnined, emigrated to India, and started the 77/cc.s'c- 
f,hi.sf — as purely sensational a movement as ever gulled the credu- 
lous. This Hindu doctrine is antagonistic to science and to Spirit- 
ual pj’ogress — is in fact a matter of blind superstition, and bears a 
clos(‘ resemblance? in its tluairies to s[)iritual annihilation. 

Among the craziest of recent develo])ments is that of ( yrus Eomu- 
lus d’eed, now of (Hiicago, who published a magazine culled the 
Uuiil'ntfi and is now jmblisliing a jiaper (lalleil the Fhoninjf 

SironU after the sword lixed at tlie Carden of Iuli?n. 'Feed calks 
himself Cvut's, and says the laird will appear under the name of 
Cyrus: so he is (jiiite a rival to Sch weinfurtli. H*e has some sort of 
a sijliool for leaching what he calls Koreshan Science, a fundamental 
doi^triiie of wiiii'li is that the sun is the centre of the universe and 
this earth the cir(?umference, and that we are living, not on the sur- 
face of the globe, but on the inside of a hollow globe. This lunatic 
j)ublishes tlie mimes of a doctor and a jirofessor as assistant editors 
of the Flanunif Strortl. 

Anotiiei; Wauninc A(iai>;st Cukditlitv. — That illimitable liar 
and habitual swindler Madame Diss J)e Ear, after serving her six 
months at Elackwell's Island, to wliich slie was justly cofidemned, is 
again at lier old jicrfonnances. Some benighted Sjiiritualists endeav- 
ored to sustain her as a martyr when condemned, d'hc quondam edi- 
tv)rof the Brttrr IE/// was her zealous champion ; but that respectable 
jouinal is now in better hands. Her condemnatioji was not a con- 
demnation of Sjiiritualism but a just punishment of Sjiiritual fraud 
mingh'd with genuine phenomena. It is a sad fact that the amiable 
and credulous Ah*. OkSullivaii introduced this woman to the public as 
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ii specimen of (Uiristian Spiritnalisin. Some years ai^o sln^ robbed 
a wealthy widow in I>oston of S’J,000— -a simj)lt* robbeiy - ' wliile 
giving a spiritual performance, ainl it was ajh’r lllis tliat she was pre- 
sented as a ( 'hristian S})iritua]ist. 

Jleeontly, falling as usual into beggarly fjoverty, she imposed her- 
self by her impiuleiiee u})on a wealthy widow in AVashington (hty, 
and playcid upon her by false messages until she indiuaal tin; lady 
(Airs. L.) to go with her to London, })roiesstMlly to see her old friend. 
Mad. l^avatsky. Mad. lihivatsky did not receive her and did not 
know her, but she continued her game, assuming the name of Mrs. 
Marsh, until Mrs. !>., under good advice, re(U)vered her s(Mises siifti- 
ciently to leave Iier suddenly and return to America (considerably 
poorer in ])urse. When Spiritualists ](‘arn to follow the careful 
methods oi honorable science and to demand lionesty in all their 
dealings, these dishonorable follies will cease. Jlut perhaj>s the crop 
of looks will always be large enough to make knavery ])rolitable for 
a sfiort time. 

r»y the way, thostc grandilo(|uent imjxvstors, Ibitler and Ohmart, 
though driven out of Boston, are still j»rowling around somewhei'e 
and reaching the ercalulous and sympathetic gullibles througli tlie 
in whicch X'idya Nyaika (Ohmart) llourislies with a grandiose 
magnilo(juen(*e which (‘V(mi Mad. Bhivatsky icould hardly sur})ass, 
seeking to laisc* money for their l)(»gns eolh'ge of miraculous prteten- 
sions. As a speeiimm of magiiilieaml, j)ersist(*iit, ingenious and auda- 
cious lying, the ])rodiietions of Ohmart have never been surpassed, 
lie has a snhliimc taith iir tine gullibility of mankind, and lio[)es foi' 
eontribut ions to bis ginsit institution, wliieh will ju’oduee wool with- 
out sliee]), lood without limit, and cities more magniiieeiit than Itome, 
but niHxt hnf a l(jw dollars to begin l)usiness ! 

Literatimu: and Truth ought to be one and indivisible, but 
tliev are not. dTo cliiei mass oi onr litmature in the daily paj)ers 
is but a matter of business - an apjiendage to advertising business. 
The reading matter is cheaply given away to cireulate the advertise- 
ments which eoiistitiite the body (d' tin* [)ap(U‘. Newsi^apers are pub- 
lished to win laiandation hy catering to the })o])nhir taste, however 
de})raved it may he, and the (|iiestiou of truth or permaiuMit ini])or- 
tance to limnaiiity, in any do(!trino, is not niiieh cojisidered. ddie 
press belongs to eaj)ital, and its writers are the servants of capital. 
This lamentable truth was frankly blurted out at the Boston Press 
(dill) Baiujiiet, Nov. PJth, by Joseph I lowaid, a famous New York 
writer for the press. Mr. Howard said: ""Seriously, h(‘ doubted 
whether joiirmilism of the present day was on a level in the higher 
ranges of lile willi the journalism of lio or oO years ago. In shivery 
times, in the times of Horace (ireeley and Jtaymond, there was an 
issue. What principle was there to-night in journalism ? It is in 
the physical elements of })rogress, said tlie s])eaker, that we progress, 
along the line of art and seimice, but in no other way. Tluue isn’t 
a man among you wlio dare say what he uhsolutely thinks about the 
moral questions lielbre the country and the world. [Laughter.]" 
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(.’iiyV.M, (’iiAM, (’i:A>r. 'J'liosc wlu) road the ‘M^evelopnieiit of 
(ioiiius hy Proj)er Kdaeiitioii,” iji the Arfina for Deeoinlier, will 
roiilizo liow o](*iillv«\\(‘ 1100(1 (levtdopnient in the ])lae (3 of (iranuniiio*. 
Wo hiivti nil (Mitiioly I'alsc^ o(»ncej)tioii of odiu^ation, oijually in tho 
(ujimnon schools and tho uni vorsitios, and onr liiglily e<_liicatod yoiitli 
livv. not oivly iinjiiiirod in foi’co of (diaraoter, vigor of tlioiight, and 
])hysi(*al onorgv, hut (h^privod of the ])ruiilal)lo r(\snlts of some of 
tlie l)('st years of life, cvtui more nnfortnnat(dy llian the youth of 
Kuroj)o. An ainph' intollocinal and pniidioal education oiigy^ to bo 
ac(]uir(al by the age of IS, and active lih^ tiuui begun. In nio next 
seven years the fiunulatlon shoidd be laid for independence and a 
family. Iliit tho.se soy(ui years aic often fritUued away by a 
])edanti(' systoni of educational cram b(‘for(‘ aclivi^ lifi; b(‘gitis, thus 
robbing him of one lifth of his a(^tive life, and burdening Ids j)arent.s 
with a largo and un justilialile ex}>on.so. 

Ju'rt:uAi:v iOcc’KN rnu’s. - The most aerobatic and kaleidoseopac of 
tht*se is (ieorge (diaiiuyy. Forinerly Orthodox, rnitarian, Agnosti(% 
Inlideh Sjiiiit ualistic, 'bheosopinc, (iiiostie and again (|uasi-orthod()x 
— leaving his family to b(‘ (jonneoted with Anna, Kimball, as tin' 
‘•inotlior of his soul ” and conjugal (iompanion. and then tiaudiing the 
original bisexual nature of the first people, wdio W(‘r(' di^gradiMl by 
developing into two different sexes with conse(|uent s(‘xual inter- 
course, he has des(*rted Anna, and now ajijiears in London, where 
Saladin of the A(/fn>y/ir »/e/(/v///Nh'seribes him as follows 

“■(ieorge ('hainey, of Ameiic.a, the mildest visitmary that (‘,ver saw 
vi.sit)ns and dreamt dreams, (‘alhul upon me again the other day. !Te 
lias a cofle(*-colorcd face, and gr(*at, black eyes like a gazelle, and bis 
kingdom is not of this world. lie jioses as a Llirist, and is the most, 
iinrnflled sort of Lhrist imaginable. When j’cviled he ievil('lh not 
again. lie gets into no smapes with scribes or I*haris(‘es, and is s(» 
far lemoved above human (umhions and ])assiMns that he cares not a 
jot should son.e Judas betray liini (nerv lioiii of tin* da\ . 

( leorg(' (’haim^y is engagtal in prodiieiiig a book to be eailed 
‘ Slnisan not Susan, mark yon, for (ieorg»‘ is now away a. ihon 
sand miles oveu* the beads of all mere Susans, alt liongli ])o})ula,r report, 
bath it that he was not always so. ddiis Shiisan of his is tlu* name 
of sonu‘ (►Id pahuM‘ »'i(mt\oncd in tlie Bib](‘. and which, being trans- 
lated aec'ordiiig to (ftH)rge. nuameth ros('s and cat's whiskers. This 
book, (n‘orgi‘ assures m(% is Ixuiig (!om])os(Ml jirineipally in Ins slecj). 
Whetlier ](‘Ve;iled to biin by the Lonl, or (piite the otluu- ])art,y. he. 
Raitli not. 

“(ieorgi.^ t(‘lls nit‘ In? lias called on MadaiiU' Blavatsky to im[)r(^ss 
upon her tlie iiec<‘ssity of her undertaking the sublime task of dig- 
ging profound esoterie trntb out of a mixed mass of moi'(^ or less 
i [literati' and archaic, drivels and bombasts.** 

AIki>i»lks( >M i: Lkciiruation. “ In the State of Minnesota an act 
passed in 1 SS 7 establislied a State Medical Boaid of Examiners of 
nine members - seven Allo])atbie and two lloimeopatbie --- who 
have the exehisive irr(‘S|)onsibIe jiower to license those who wish t(‘ 
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pnujtiso iijodieine, with antliority also to revoke licenses for anylhint^ 
tliey may choose to call nirpro/ntslonar' concUict, which is virtually 
them legislative [>ower over all ]>hysic-iaiis. I 'mhu* this act 
they have taken the lihertv of rejecting a w(*ll-(iualili(Ml physician 
whom they did not want in Minneapolis, lie does not surrender, 
howi^ver, but goes right on, and ii‘ some om* W(Uild lake such a case 
It) the su})r(un(‘ (‘oiiit such a law would he found imaunpatible with 
any constitution which has llie usual safeguards of lihert v. 

'riie^A'gislature of Illinois has ])as.s<Ml a law forbidding the 
imirriage of c.ousins. Perhaps tln‘ cousins' iindeistaiid their own 
rights and interests l)etter than tin* h*gislature. 'riiat the inter- 
mari’iagc} of cousins is nec(‘ssarily injurious to their offspritig has 
never been pi-oved, but that the marriage (d* conlirmed druidsards is 
a eurst^ to posterity is well known, if the h^gislatun* ha«l forbidden 
drunkards to marry and authoii/.ed immediate divorc(‘ from any one 
found intoxicatiMi, they wouhl have shown b(‘tt(*r judgnieid. Im- 
mediati^ castralio]i ought to be* the pc'iialty for (wany States j)rison 
ci'itJK*. 

VV(! hav(‘ anodirr sp(‘i*im<Mi of attempt(‘d meddh'some l(‘gislation 
in tin* altcinpts to [iroi'urc national legislation on the Sunday piies- 
lion, which was oiu-e so signally defeate«l o\cr half a cerdury ago by 
Pol. Johnson's famous Sunday mail r(‘poi’t. 

And wt^ hav'* a v(*i v small sj)ec,inien of tin* same kind in the city 
of New York, whcK! the anthoritics liavc ]»rohil.)it(‘d liand-organs and 
musical liands on the strei'ts thus depriving many poor men of 
omjiloymeiit aui] iuTcrfcring witli the pleasures of children, ddiey 
will })rohahly ri'pi'al it. 

a^ohammcDaiufini anD CoiuparcD. 

A t' A recent dinm r of the Liberal ( nion (duh, ot Jlostoii, at which 
Uev. Jas. JI. \Yiggiu presided, Lev. Mangasa Mangasai'iau, fornu'ily 
pastor of a Preshyti riaii ehuiadi in Philadelphia, made a. remarkahle 
.iddress on tlu* ^mMtiral Results of .Mohaunn(‘danism Lind ( 'hristi- 
Liiiity." 

‘‘ He said that iheri* were hut two missionary ndigioiis in tla^ 
world, Mohaanmedaiiism and Christianity, and that the cont(*st loi' 
religious su])i'emaev had narrowed down to them, 'riie lattei' was 
horn in the Last, about six centuries earlii*!- tlian Miduinimcdanism, 
yet the younger religion has driven it out of that ri'gion and forced 
it to liud a. home in the West, while the Moslems an* still (‘.xtending 
their con(|uests in Asia and Africa. In Mlie dark eordinent ' lht‘\ 
ihrow into llu‘ shade the ])rogT(?ss (d* tJi(*ir rivals. While the Mo- 
hamnualans, wherevei* they go, amalgamati* with the nicc's they find, 
the missionaries never mingdc with their e.on verts except for a few 
hours ill elmreh. Ry their eoiuliKd they k(*ej» up the distinction (tf 
caste, thus teaching that those ujuni whom they are working are good 
enough to be considered brothers of the T.ord, hut not good enough 
to bo brothers of themselves ; and this is the priiiei[)aJ i‘ea.son lor the 
uoii-sueeess of tlie Christian missionaries. 
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“it lias bf30ii said tliat Islainisni, on account of its doctrine of 
fatalism, cannot adapt itself to the progress of the world, but the 
Arabs snccessfully met the armored warriors of Christendom, and 
for years led the world in literature, art and science. The |)rogress 
of a nation is due, not to its religion, but to its genius, which inter- 
prets its religion in a way to s})ur on its natural inclinations instead 
of fett(*ring them. I'lider Mohammedanism the Anglo-Saxon and 
Teutonic, laces would have led the world to-day. The (^ainaisians 
have pn^gressed, in spite of the fact that their discovei'ies and inven- 
tions were conti’ary to tin* teachings <d’ tin* Bible, d'he i^Sanding 
charges against Mohamnuidanism are that it has encouraged and 
kept alive des[)olism, polygamy, and tlie slave trade*, and that it is 
intolerant of opposition, which it snpfiresses by peisecution ; but 
these are more the natural outconn^ of tln^ country and the peopli^ 
tlian (jf the religion. J)es[){)tism is (un^ of these evils which both the 
Bible and the Koran recognize. There is more freedom today in 
.Mohammedan 'rurkey and I’ersia tlian there is in ( diristian IBissia, 
and as much as tlune is in Austria ainl sevmal other monai’cliical 
countries. In Turkey, ( ■hristianity en joys a larger IVeedom than 
Mohammedanism does in British India. All (liristian (hmomrnations 
have representatives in ( 'onstantinople, and no Mohammedan 
meddles with the work of tin.* missionaries. There is no more ])oly- 
gaiiiy in 'Turkey than there is in America. Mohammedanism gives 
a sacredness to the marriage tic* that is not given to it in Chiistian 
(‘.ountries, and divorces are luit so gejieral there*. Women also have 
rights in 'Turkey that are not lecognized in (liristian countries. 
Polygamy is a jiroduct of the Orient, not of Mohainm(*danism, and 
Mohammed diseumraged it, while the', disciples did not. In r(*gard to 
slavery, Mohammed said: ‘'The worst m(*n are thost* who sell men.' 
Where is there anything in the Bible to compare witli this? By the 
law of the Koran, as soon as a. slave becomes a Mohammedan, he re- 
ceives his fre(3dom, and thus slavery decreases as Mohammedanism 
advances. As the negroes embrace this religion, they advance 
rajiidly in intelligeiua* and morality, and it. has been said that, where 
one negro has been l alsed by ( 'hristianity thousands liava* been driven 
into deeper degradation by the gin trade*. Another thing to be 
noticed is that there is more honor and honesty amongst Moliamine- 
dans than among any Taistern Christ ians. 'The vital defect in both 
religions is that tliey lay tlic emphasis, not on ua-tural goodness, but 
on some (hxjtrine, thus giving the impression that l]i(*re is something 
better than morality. 

“Mr. Mangasarian illustrated tlie points in his address b}^ making 
conpiarisons between many Christian and oriental customs. After 
Ik* had concluded his remarks the subject was further discussed by 
several membeis of the elnb." 

A Capital Uemauk. — Hudson 'Tuttle, in an able essay in the 
Banner af Liifhf^ says: “ 2^/ir older an idca^ the (fveater the pnfbahillti/ 
that if isj'ff/se^" — a saying that ought to4)e loudly rc[)cated in every 
(diurch and collegi*. 
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IDalcttittorji. 

The JoruNAL of Man has now been j)ublishe(l three years, dur- 
ing which it lias established very pleasant relations witli many 
worthy friends, and I iK^pcnl tlieso pleasant relations might bo con- 
tinued for life, but human energy is limited and days arc but twenty- 
four hours l()!io*. 

^ O ^ 

nelore undertaking tlui Journal, the tasks to which 1 was pledged 
were more than sufficient for my time and ca[)acities. The Journal 
was an additional burden to one already overh)aded. By renounc- 
ing re^reati()n and judicious rest, 1 have, struggled on with the Jour- 
nal, but at the expense of other more important duties, d'herapeu- 
tic Sarcognorny has been delayed for years, the im])rov(mient of 
electric apparatus has been delayed, eommunication with the public 
through largei’ channels has been ])revenlcd, and the eight other 
volumes necessary Cor the full exposition of Anthropology are kept 
in abeyance. 

Now when the 4th volume of the Journal is to begin, a tired brain 
protests against its burdens, and the imperative claims of the 
sciences which the world urgently needs come in to foibid any more 
journalism at ])r(*sent. 

In suspending the Journal, the writer trusts ho wdll not cease to 
supply its friends with results of scientific labor and discovery, 
d'hcraj^eutic Sarcognorny will [iroliably aj)])ear in April (an enlarged 
edition) at tln^ jiricic of ''li'J, and all who wish it should s(Uid in their 
names as a])])licants to insure its early delivery. 

Tl le Syllabus of Anthi‘o[)ology will be ])assed through the ])ress 
the present year, and unless extended beyond my present calcula- 
tions its pri(*.e will be two dollars. Such at least will be the prices 
of these two volumes to those who ap])ly in advance of ])ublication. 

If a new scientilic volume can be brought out annually, tliat will 
be far more important than the Journal. Journalism is to me a 
fascinating labor, and for every number of the Journal 1 
twice as much matter as it could recieive, but 1 must leave such 
labors to those', who are more nearly in sym])athy with the present 
generation, while 1 ])repare that for which future generations will be 
ready. 

I hope, too, to address the ])ublic oecasionally through the ylrcnu, 
the Rrliiflo- PhiJosophicdl JoiiniaU the Banner of' and the Pro- 

re Th inker. 

I paj’t regretfully from my (drclc of readers, and regret too that 
tlic great mass of Jourmd matter already j)re{)arcd may not be 
j)ublished. 

WoitDs OF Pkaise come abundantly to the JounNAE OF Man 
from its leadeis, but from tiie press they are not common, as the 
^Journal of Max lives in a region a thousand miles aw^ay from (laid 
untie Jiterature. JJie following friendly W7)rds fi'oin a Nova Scotia 
newspaper are highly appreeJated, as they come from the pen of a 
highly educated and vigorous thinker, whose writings have been 
appreciated on the othc]* side of the Athuitic : — 

Burlianati s Journal of Man is a very able and interesting monthly 
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of ('(litecl by Dr. J. 1\. l^>uc]uuiiiii, the eiuhient educa- 

tioiuilist, Hullior, and medical expert. Tlie articles are admirable. 
"Plicir (^liJirm consists (ihieily in their clear tnitbfiilness, their pro- 
found insight, and their giant gi’asj) of facts and priiicijdes. To the 
earnest student as well as to the ablest thinker, these articles and 
esNays are really a high privilege ; and afford a most edifying and 
stimulating study. Intelligent readers soon })erceive that they are 
penrsing an author of ])re-emineiit. ability, wdsdom, and justice, as 
also ol‘ vast ex]*erience and \arii*d erudition and originality. lie 
tloows a eh‘ar and truthful light on all that lie tr(*a,ls of, and 
prt^senls every study in beautiful order and harmony, not only in its 
most vast and sublime outlines, but also and tMjually in its most 
minute and manifold (hdails. As tin* name, of the rionrnal implies. 
Di-. iJnehana]) holds tliat Mhe proj)er study of mankind is 
Ib.il, ill this h(^ very justly includes imt merely the nature, rights, 
duties, ])iiv Hedges, and (h‘stinies of nmn anti wounin, hut all the uhnuis 
and inst niimuitiditit's by wldidi these art* icali/t'd ; like the noble 
poet of old who said, ‘ I a.m a man and I (a)imt noThing human as 
fortdgn to me.’ In this way he brings in ;ill ihti live. iu‘ws and burn- 
ing t|m-stions of the day as into a solar foe.iis to reveal ;\utl illustrate 
the vast possil)ilit it‘S and the best methods of human rtd’oiimilio]! and 
amelioration. 'This is done in a way wortliv of tht* author of Thr 
h'dih'id inn, in his treatmenl (d' all jU’ohlems, whet h(‘r mitioiiid 
or miidsterial, social or p(‘rsona], civil, I'eligions, or t*dutait ioiud. 

'^Om*. of the many <leliglii fill featu](‘s of the presenl issues of tlie 
Journal is tin* new light which tlie antluu- adds to the sidenee t)f 
Phrenology by th(^ aid of I'hvsiology, Psy('lionu*try, and tlie allied 
sciences of Ant hro])oh>gy. ()ld stiidtmls of Pbnuiology will tind 
t his most interesting : and romfoinitcifry uol less than its 
will iiiid tteir favorite study greatly advanced and even transligured 
in this Journal." 

I.KS Kni'AN'I's Pkudu. -‘"In the Frtmeh service'* (says tlie 
Ledger) “the outmost sentinel towai'ds ihe enemy's army is ealh.al 
l'i‘}if<nd in'i'du "the lost eliild,’ b(‘ca.iise lie is vauy ajit to be cut off. 
To go on duty (!li(*ei fnlly on siudi a post, a man must of ('onrse liavc 
])hmty of nerve; but t^' the leally brave and adventurous "tlie lost, 
child' prist lias a fascination simihii* to tliat of a forloin hope or any 
uther c\e(M*dingly dangerous scrviia*. 'Phe consequence is that many 
sohlims delight to he known as Xc.s enfiDtfs jx^rdu^ which means 
•tin* lost children '- in otlier words, yyeoy nutdf/ fnr ((Hi/ rnf<'rprii<(\ 
hoirf‘rt r IntxardoKs,"' 

As it is in tin* military service, so it is in the war against. Igno- 
raiu'c and crime: we need ""/e.s* viifaiiU yye/v/n," whom the English 
‘•all the ""forlorn ho])(,*." The foremost soldiers against tlie greatest 
curses of luimanity belong to this forlorn liojie. Most illustrious 
among the prrdu^' were Jesus ( ’lirist, Socrates, Hy]>atia, 

Jisin of Arc, Hrnno, (lalileo, Huss, Wickliffe, Savoiianda, Vanini, 
and the host of liravo men who have perished in defence of liberty. 
I.ess noted than these, but not less necessary to liuman 2 )i’ogress, arc 
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the intellectual members (»f the “forlorn hope,” — inventois, scien- 
tists, philosophers, and authors, who *liave been born too soon for 
their own welfare, but wliose thoughts iiave been tlie heralds of 
mighty changes. 

The Journal of Man belongs to the “forlorn hope.” It heralds 
a mighty change which all the power of the established order resists, 
the miglity change to be realized when J\syc]iometry has illuminated 
medicine and advanced all sciences, when it shall have dispelled all 
ancient superstitions, when a true Antliro})ology shall have given us 
a perfect medical science, and shall have so fully developed the 
nature of man as to perfect the structure of society and organize an 
education that will exterminate all groat evils. The era of established 
Antiirorolo(;y will be the happy period so long blindly anticipated 
as a Millennial age. The possibility of that hap[)y time on earth 
exists in the constitution of man, but it cannot be realized until that 
constitutif)!! is generally understood. The Journal of Man is the 
herald of its introduction, and justly asks the co-operation of all who 
have the wisdom or the pliilanthropy to aj)t)reciate human progress 
to aid in its circulation. 

A Practical View. — An esteemed correspondent writes from 
Wisconsin as follows : — 

iNFost Esteemed Teaclun*, - You are nigh the only prominent 
teacher I know of that understands the necessity of (ennoblement of 
labor and economy foi* all. Now, in the councils of Spiritualists, 
and in answer to the IL P, •tournal Editor, on organization and 
unity the creed is ])roposed of, ^ ^ fatherhood of (iod, brotherliood of 
man, love and wisdom the living life of both, plus communion of 
spirits and immortality. The grciat ]mrt of the respondents rest 
their oars thereon and (ui a vague idea of progress through evolution. 
Now, all these to my mind will remain only platitudes common to 
nearly all men and all times, without the delinition of the i)ra(!tical 
work in view, viz., the bettiwinent of the race ; and, in fact, an 
enrolled army with delinite object and labors should be the aim and 
results. 

“ You also rcuioil not from telling the truth and seeming a j)es- 
simist; and now I should desire to see thrown from your hands the 
idea bombshell of your lines in ‘The Educational Crisis,’ in 

among that hubbub of seutimeiital noise ; ‘ All true philanthropists 
and deep thinkers take suhstantially similar views to those here pre- 
sented of our existing degradation and future delivery by fiuoral and 
industrial) edueation, co-oj)era1i()n and juaetical Religion.’ 

“ Do please go and explode in that symposium a pvaetical bomb. 
I understand no good seed will grow in ground unconditioned to 
receive it. Dews or rains from above are })owerh?ss to fiuetify 
among weeds, gravel, and rubbish. Evolution througli nature has 
but a slow step in the eons of time. Evolution tlirough man has 
divers directions — evil or good as it maybe. Evil evolves practi- 
cally in a raj)id manner. Can we not unite to evolve the good more 
rapidly still ? And may not the field that yesterday was a miasmatic 
swamp be made to bloom to-morrow with golden fruit ? ” 
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Hkight Pkospects Ahead. — Mr. Edward Atkinsoirs book. 

Industrial Progress of the Nation,” makes a powerful array of 
facts and ligures, showing thfjj, steady tendency toward low prices, 
small j)rofits, and high migem^ tlie cheapest production being that in 
which the workman is well paid. Such facts are a good answer to 
the pessimistic outcries of some of our agitators. 

f/lTEKAJiV Aspiuations. — Any one who knows how every maga- 
zine is overloaded with the maniiscripls of contributors that cannot 
be used, and how many more books are written than ever get pid)- 
lished, would have small hopes of fiiidingany profit in literary labors. 
Robert Waters, in the Tloine Jfmrual, says: No young man, if he l)(‘ 
a^t all properly informed, will dare to eouiit upon literary woi*k as a 
means of t‘arning his daily bread — never, at least, until he has 
gained a name, a very considerable name, in literature. All (irst 
efl’orts of this kind should be made in hours of leisure, in those hours 
secured after bread work. l.,o()k into the history of literary 
men. You will find nu)st of them living from hand to mouth, bt'g- 
ging and borrowing Iroin oveny ac(|naintance, enduring all the 
humiliations of [)overty for half a life-time. Wordsworth never 
received more than ^500 for all the poems he ever wrote. Long- 
fellow was obliged to print his lirst works at his owjj (expense. Ikil- 
zac wrote a score of novels before he wrote one that ])aid. Of 
five thousand articles sent every year to ljlppinc( fit's Magn/nn ,, only 
two hundred weie accepted or could he accepted." 

Max Mttlleii on Monkey Evolution. — “We are told that man 
is descended from some kind of anthropoid ape. We answer that all 
anthropoid apes, known to us, are neither social nor vociferous. And 
we are told that in that case man must be derived from an extinct 
ape who differed from all known apes, and was both social and vocif- 
erous. Surely, if this is a scientilic argument, scientiiic arguments 
would in future rank very low indeed." - - Pr6f, Mnx Midlw. 

IIouRinLE Cruei/uy. — Geo. H. Gunther, of St, Louis, who chained 
his children naked to posts and tortured them in a horrible manner, 
has met his leward. llis oldest son having attained the nge of sev- 
enteen, returned home in December and brained his father with a 
hatchet. The skulls of all such persons ought to be preserved foj- 
the benefit of science, but under the stupefying influence of the old 
medical colleges the value of sucli crania to science is unknown, and 
they are lost. 

A Dis(;reet Silence. — Robert Ingersoll is much beyond the 
average presidential candidate in all the qualities that win reputation 
and applause, but the remarks that it would be impossible for 
him to be elected President. “ Neither of the great parties would 
commit suicide by nominating him.” “ Undoubtedly we have had 
Presidents who were not very ftar away from him in their views, but 
tiity did not proclaim them from the housetops.^' 

This is very true. Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln enter- 
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lained substaiitially the same views as Ingersoll, but tliey did not 
disturb the old theolog}" by actively assailing it. Yet Lincoln 
came very near losing his political career by writing a pamphlet 
against Christianity, wliich was never published, because his friend 
Mill burnt it up in nuujnscnj)t. Any amount of quiet scei^ticisni is 
tolerated, and scientists of tlie medical profession ai e kimlly tolerated 
ill teaching doctrines which destroy the foundations of all religions, 
'roleratioii is continually increasing, and literature is becoming freer 
from the influence of tradition. 

M. Uenan is j)erhaps the most conspicuous literary ligure in France 
to-day. In his last work, ‘‘ The Future of Science,’’ he says : As for 
the old conceptions of Providence when the world is sujiposed to 
have been made once for all, and to remain as it is, where man’s efforts 
against fatality are considered to be sacrilege, they are overcome 
and surpassed.” 

Again lie says, “ ft is a pure love of science that has made me 
break the ties of all revealed belief, and 1 felt that .the day when I 
recognized no other master than reason I settled the condition of 
science and philosophy. All or nothing ; absolute superuaturalism 
or an unreserved rationalism.” 

I Li turns upon the Catholic (yhiirch and replies to the charge of 
scepticism : ‘‘It is you who arc the sceptics and we the believers. 
We believe in the work of modern times, in its sanctity, in its future, 
while you curse it. We believe in reason and you insult it; we 
believe in bninanity, in its divine destinies, in its imperishable future, 
and you laugh at it ; we believe in the dignity of man, in the good- 
ness of his nature, in the rectitude of his heart, in the right that he 
has of reaching perfection, and you shake your head at these consol- 
ing truths ; you dwell with complacency iii)on the evil, you call the 
holiest aspirations toward the (celestial ideal the works of Satan; you 
speak of rebellion, sin, punishment, expiation, humiliation, penitence, 
and the executioner to those to whom yon ought to speak only of 
0 ]>en-heartcdness and deification. We believe in everything that is 
true, we love all that is beautiful ; while you, with your eyes " 
closed to the iniinite charm of things, go througli tliis beautiful 
world witliout even giving it smile. Is the world a cemetery ancl 
life a funeral ceremony? Instead of the realit}' you love the abstrac- 
tion. Is it you or we who deny? And is not the sceptic one who 
denies ? ” 

Reason, so long repudiated, is bec.<)ming the leader of mankind, 
and theology is becoming rationalized, of which we liave a conspicu- 
ous example in Boston in the church of Mr. Savage. 

Green on Crime. — “Crime, its Mature, Causes, Treatment, and 
Prevention, by Sanford M. Green, late Judge of the Supreme and 
Circuit Courts of Michigan,” author of “Green’s Practice,” etc., etc. 
Philadelphia: Idppincott A; Co. pp. 346. This is an able and timely 
work from a judge of [Miilosophic modes of thought and ample ex- 
perience. Its circulation will do a great deal of good. Its doctrines 
are similar to those presented in the Journal of Man, and those 
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who wish to aid in social progress and enlightenment well may do sc 
by giving it an extensive circulation. li the Journal had space it 
would quote much from its j)ages. 

John B. Wolff, President of the Association of Spiritualists ai 
Washington, D. C., a worthy and active friend of all liberal progress ^ 
terminaled his eartlily life (>n the 11th of October, ’80, at the age oJ 
72. His memory was duly lionored by the members of tlie Associa- 
tion. 

Spiritual News. — The vigorous warfare of the 7lrli(/io-J^hiloso- 
2>7iical Journal against fraud in the Spiritual ranksKiame to a crisis 
when last year Col. Bundy was sued for libel by Mrs. H. A. Wells, 
backed by Henry J. Newton. The libel charged was in these words: 
“If necessary we can ju’ove in the courts of New York city that 
Mrs. VV'^ells is a vile swindler, and. has been for years using trick 
cabinets and confederates." This accusation, though well sustained 
by testimony and corroborated by Psychoiuetry, did not enlighten the 
infatuated credulity that has sustained I\Irs. Wells and many other 
impostors. N( 4 J' did they regard the fact that she ha<l been detected 
by Mr. laikey, had confessed her impostures, and promiscul reforma- 
tion. In res{)onse to threats of prosecution, Pol. Bundy otfered to 
ac(;ept notice by his attorneys and meet the (diargc at New York. 
At length suit was instituted, and it (;anie to trial after considerable 
delay, Dec. ord, 1880, resulting in the defeat of Wells and Newton 
and an a\vard of tii'200 to Pol. Bundy for damages. As the libel 
charged certain fraudulent acts, and the defendant offered to ])rove 
the truth of the charges, lieavy damages might have been obtained 
if the plaintiff could have proved that no such swindling “ cabi- 
nets " and “ confederates " had been used. Hut this issue was evaded, 
and the plaintiffs attorney undertook to object to jurojs if they 
would not uj)oii being catechised profess a willingness in advinice to 
believe in materialization iqxm tlie testimony to be addiuaxl. The 
court very properly refused to reject jurors on that ground, as it was 
a matter foreign to trial for libel, wliieli did not involve the question 
of Spiritualism, but only the «juestion of swindling b}" trick cabinets 
and confederates. J'be attorneys then refused to ))roeeed with the 
case, under the pretence that they could md receive justice, thus 
making a false i^jne before the piildic, and saving Mrs. Wells from 
the terrible exposure which they could not meet. 

(jol, Bundy says, in the H. P, Journal: “Had the Wells ease gone 
to trial, we should have })ut on the stand the man who made the 
trick closet for her in the house on West 36th Street, having a secret 
door through which she could admit her confederates from the hall 
after the seance began. The same carpenter says be built a trick 
cabinet for CaflVey. We should also have ])roduced witnesses who 
saw wigs, masks, and other paraphernalia of fraud in that closet.’’ 
Still more decisive would have been the testimony of Plias. D. J^akey, 
a gentleman of high standing, as to her abject confessions and prom- 
ises to him after his detection of her imposture. 

Tb(3 Mississippi Valley Camp Meeting Association very properly 
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refused to allow Mrs. Wells to enter their grounds, in consequence of 
her evil character and deportment; but such impostors, if they 
have some inediumistic capacities, always find superficial and credu- 
lous dupes to sustain them. The repeated exposures of Elsie Crin- 
dle Reynolds did not check her profitable career, and thus the ‘Spir- 
itual movement loses its respectability in the [lublic mind in 
consequence of the knaves and fools who become so notorious, ("ol. 
Bundy deserves much credit for his fearless and vigorous warfare 
against the knaves that infest tlie S[)iritual camj). 

The trial of W. E. Reid at Grand Rajiids, Michigan, under a prose- 
cution by United States authorities for msing the mails fraudulently 
in offering \o give spiritual commuiucatif)ns, resulted in a failure. 
The jury was equally divided, and the case will be tried again in 
March. 1'liis is a case of marked injustice and persecution. Mr. Reid 
was engnged in an honorable, henelicial, and instructive vocation, 
which only ignorant bigotry could assail as fraud. Ifis ju’osecution 
is a disgrace to tlie Postmaster-general, who is understood to have 
ordered it, and his trial is discreditable to the court, he was not 
permitted to demonstrate Ids jiowers in court, nor^o introduce any 
of the forty-live witnesses who had been brought at great ex})ense to 
testify. The record of this trial will be of great inteiest, and Mr. 
Reid deserves the vigorous support of the friends of justice. 

Thk lNTKKMAKitiA(JK OF Coi-siNs. — The Legislature of Illinois 
has {)asscd a law making the intermarriage of (iousiiis a jienal offence. 
This is an unwise law, tirst, because it interferes unduly with per- 
sonal rights, ami next, because it is uncalled for. The marriage of 
cousins w}i(» arc of licaltliy family and physi(|ii(*, and especially if 
they are of different tem])craments, is ([nite free from danger. — Med- 

'rids is an exanqde of ]jaternal, or in oilier words meddlesome, 
legislation. The reproduction of drunkards, .criminals, and chronic 
paupers goes mi witlioul hindrance, multijilying the dangerous classes. 
But respectable and worthy members of society have their rights 
attacked to eidorcc a theory which has never been demonstrated, and 
certainly ought not to have been made a basis of legislation until its 
trutli was placed beyond doubt. A law establisldng castration as a 
portion of the penalty for all felonies would become more boneliceat 
than any jamalties indicted at present. 

Discovkkv ok Ameuica. — While our cities are going wild over 
the idea of celebrating the tliscf>vcry of Ameri ja by Golumbus, its 
jirijir discovery the Danes is recorded in Rostoii liy the statue of 
Lief Erickson in (Commonwealth Avenue ; and Cfen. Butterfield 
claims to have found manuscripts in the libraries of Paris, London, 
Oxford, and Nureinburg showing that St. Brcndin madi^ a voyage to 
America in the sixth century. He died in 578. Prof. Horsford, of 
Harvard, claims to have found some relics of the old settlements on 
Charles River and in the vicinity of Stony Brook, Newton, and 
vV atertown, such as remains of rude forts, canals, and dams. He says, 
“ Five years since I disiovered on the banks of the (Charles River 
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the site of Fort Norumbega, occu{)ie(l for a time by the Jiretons 
some four liundred years ago, and as many years earlier still built 
and occupied as the seat of extensive fisheries and a settlement of 
the Northmet^. I have to-day the honor of announcing to you the 
disco^\Ty i)f inland, including the Landfall of J^icf Erickson and 
the site of his houses. I have also to announce to you the discovery 
of the ancient city of Norumbega.” (kutainly, if the discovery of 
North America is to be celebrated, it will not be an anniversary of 
the voyages of Columbus, whicli were the means of introducing a 
horde of devastating and murderous robbers to a fieafieful popula- 
tion. 

Tuiists which have organized so many miUioiisof capital in a way 
dangerous to the public interests have excited great alarm. Five 
large trusts — le.‘.ul,sugai’, cotton oil, distillers and cattle — have over 
$21,000,000 capital. A recent decision of a supreme court in New 
York, has ])ronounccd tlieiii criminal combinations, and if this decision 
is not counteracted by some oilier measure the trusts must disband. 
In addition to this, Judge Ewing, at Pittsburg, has taken equally de- 
cisive action by refusing an application for a charter by the master 
horse-shoers, which looked to regulating prices, because it would 
"‘interfere with tlie natural laws of trade” and tend to illegal acts 
and combinations. It is very difhcult, however, to say how far the 
law should go in prohibiting business eombiiiations. In Missouri a 
vigorous aiiti-trust law demolishes everything that combines to regu- 
late prices, and 700 corporations will be controlled by it and 
required to reform or be abolished. 

(Confessed Incompetence. — That the ortliodox or self-styled 

regular ” colleges ever linger far in the rear of progressive medi- 
cal science has another illustration in the confession by Professor G. 
L Peabody, of the Gollege of J^hysicians and Surgeons, New York 
(in the Medical New»)^ that ‘‘the results in the treatment of ty])hoid 
fever continue to he so bad in general in this country as to consti- 
tute a chronic opprohrlnnt to the art i)f medicine here.” lie should 
lirve added “ among the regulars,” for no such coiifcssioii could be 
obtained from Miose who repr(^sent the progi'cssive portion of the 
profevssion. 

‘" IJiEKO-S.ALE.M, — the Vision of Peace, a Fiction founded on 
Ideals,” by Mrs. E. 1>. Mason. Hostoii : J. (h Gu]>ples Go., puljlishers. 
This is emphatically a Poston book of didactic liction and occult 
tendencies, by a lady of ethical ambition and vivid imagination, with 
iiotliing scieutilic;, and a good supply of leiiicaruatioii and mystical 
aspiration for which some people have an a[)petit(‘. 

J^ESHONS J^EAUNED FROM Otuek LivEvS. — This attractive and 
wholesome book by P. (). Flower, editor of the Arena, has its merits 
so fully [)resented on the cover of the Journal, to which the reader is 
referred, as to need no further statement. It is pervaded by the 
bright and genial spirit of its author. ^ 

The PuGCirESSiVE Thinker — Is the name of a larger new 
weekly Spiritual newspaper recently established in Chicago, at the 
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marvellously low price of $1 a year, hy J. IL Francis, lorinerly asso- 
ciated with the HeUgio-Pkifoaophival JouniaL Its editor expects 
50,000 subscribers, and will need theiii all to make it ])rolitabIe. It 
appears to be well editeO, and will no doubt have a large circula- 
tion. 

A Very Lmeoktant Movemen t — Political reform, wliieh has so lon.n' been neg- 
lected by our leading parties in the seramble for oriicc and for loe ai* vantages in 
business, is now about to receive the powerful support of the iiuii.sirial classes by 
Jhe combination ot the Knights of Labor with the National Farmers’ Alliance and In- 
dustrial Union, This union, consinntnatcd in December, presents the important 
principles on which these societies unite and for wliich their coiuinittees will work, 
which for want of space may he brietiy stated as follows ; — v, 

T. Abolition of national banks, and substitution of money issued by the governm^*0*t 
in surticient voftme for the business of the country, i. Laws to prevent the dealing 
fn futures of agricultural and im chanical productions. 3. I'rce and unlimited coin- 
age of silver. 4. Prohibition of alien ownerslii)> of hand, and reclamation by Con- 
gress of lands held by aliens and by railroads and other corporations in excess of use, 
to be held for actual settlers. 5. Lquul taxation and no favors to any interest or 
class at the expense of anotlier, taxation being limited to the necessary expenses of 
an economical government. 6. The issue of a sutlicient amount of fractional paper 
currency. 7. That the goveruTnent shall owti and operate the tneans of communica' 
tion and transportation as it does the postal system. 

The justice of these demands makes tiudr triumph certain, although they 

muf-t struggle long against the vast aggregation of wealth, tnonopoly, financial 
power, and sjiceulation. 'J'he platform of the Knights of Labor also demands shorter 
flours ot labor; e(|ual pay for lioth sexes; arbitration between employers anti laborers ; 
government owuersldj) of railroads, telegraphs, and telephones ; government savings 
hanks; prohibition ot the issue of interest-bearing boiuls; a grailuateil income tax: 
prohibition of child labor under fifteen years of age; reservation of public lands for 
'-•etllers and not another acre for railro:ids or speculators; equality in legislation and 
no delavs in the ailininistration of justiee; and the promotion of eo-operative insti- 
tutions as a substitute for the wages svslein. 

Fi.KCTiiic Motok’S. - A new iiivt^ntion, l»y W. F. Slieruiati, oi’ 
Lowell, is to be liroiiglil into use by which railroad cars can 

carry [lowtu* enough in storage biitteries to disjiense wit It wires. It 
is said that cars can run eleven honr.^ on the }u>wer thus stored. In 
this invention an iinnotnre weiglting .500 ])ounds has 2000 revolu- 
tions per minute. One ol tltese miichim*s is designed Tor a sjteed of 
10 mil(\s an lionr, tinother for 2t). 

SulphoLalcine. — Reed and ( arnrick, Xew ^'ork, have bronglit 
-ait a new compound for dijihtltcria, called Siilj)ho-( 'alciiio. wliich is 
clli(;ient in dissolving the false memluiine and aitjiears tt) liave been 
successful in practice. 

The DiVTNiNfr Rod. — A boy named Rodwell, abtiut 14 years of 
age, employed by the Grinton Mining Goitipany in the north of Kng- 
land, is said to have never failed in detecting the itreseiico of water 
or minerals, lie uses a divining rod, or sometimes merely clasps his 
hands before him. 

Hr AIN Development. — The recent investigation by two French 
doctors of the influence of mental labor on the growtli of the brain 
and skull was full of interest. They measured thq, heads of perscuis 
of many different pursuits, educated as well as illiterate. Tlie 
results were in favor of educated men leading an intellectual life : 
that is to say, the hcjids of tliese men were much more fully devel- 
o})ed than those of othef men. It was fouml that b(>th halves of the 
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head were not always symmetrically developed. In sti^dents, for 
example, the development of the left frontal region ^vas fuller than 
that of the right ; but in illiterate subjects the right occipital region 
was larger than the left. In M>e .students the frontal region was 
more developed than the occipital ; in illiterate subjects the occipital 
region was tlie largest. — N, V, aSuh, 

Psychic Rkskaiich. — Tlie American Psychic Research Society, 
after spending about ^1^3,500 in five years, and accomplisliing very 
little, has unanimously dissolved itsell, and some of its members will 
become adjuncts to the English Society. Onr J\sych®L; Research 
Society (with a lew honorable excej)lioiis among its members) has 
been about as wise an iustitutioii as a sociiity for iiupiiriug into the 
rotundity of the earth, being mainly composed of those who are a 
hundred years behind the pn^gress of psychic sciem^e. 

(JoUDiAL Endoiiskmknt. — A clergyman of Iltdland, distinguished 
for his intelligence, philanthropy, and spirituality, wiites, ^‘1 heg to 
thank you most heartily fo*’ the two last Journals ok Man, and 
particularly for tlie splendid article of Dr. Peebles and your com- 
ments upon it. I think you have both done a great and good work. 

. . . I am thankful Dr. Peebles has done it in such a masterly 

manner, which makes every other attempt superlliious.” 

Thi5RAPkuti(.’ Sarcoonomy. - Over hundred jiagcs of this 
work are now in tyjie, and I hope to have it ready by the lirst of 
May, at the price of four dollars to all who apply for it before that 
time. 

The extraordinary delay in the issue of this January number 
of the Journal has been owing raaiidy t(» the nunoval of the jirinting 
office at the time the Journal should iiave been issued. 


Conrius^ioib 


In terminating the Journal, I hope to labor more (dfectively for 
the sciences to whicli it lias been devoted, and to iuesent each year 
a })<)rtion of tlie great science' which is so urgently needed to-day, 
ihe entrance of which is oppose<l alike by tlie stolid conservatism 
ndiicli has always been tlie ruling power of the world, and by the 
unrellectiiig credulity which accepts with equal facility the ignorant 
saperstitions of the jiast and the ignorant vagaries of the present. 
If I liad half a century before me, I should engage in active piopa- 
gandism, but all tlie years for wiiicli I can reasoiiubly hope will be 
r/‘(]uired for the systematic record of the siijireiiie science and 
philosophy. 


But in adilition to the eternal verities of science, tliere are so 
: any deeply interesting things in progres;^*efr*T!T^^ 

cial (questions upon which 1 wish to jjfyifaku,3o inrtAJ? i^ 9 W'>^iews 
tt at occul only to the Anthrojiologisl^f^tluit wheii 1 retire witlh a 
t lusand things unsaid, I feel that ya^^sl^dl be compelled to spei^ilv 
t ’ougli other ebannels and to a lai-gfL'andieipcf. 3 p A P Y ! 

y essay fin the Co,sniic Sphere of Worndn will appear in i\\Q Afef a 
f nil — other articles at a later pefio'S. - ^ . .. - 












